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ON  THE. 

SITUATION,  MANNERS,  AND  PEOPLE 

O F 

GERMANY. 


I.  rJ''HE  whole  vaft  country  of  Germany  (a)  is  feparated 
from  Gaul  (b),  from  Rhsetia  and  Pannonia,  by  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube ; from  Dacia  and  Sarmatia,  by  a chain 
of  mountains  (c)y  and,  where  the  mountains  fubfide,  mutual 
dread  forms  a fufficient  barrier.  The  reft  is  bounded  by  the 
ocean,  embracing  in  its  depth  of  water,  feveral  fpacious  bays  ( d ), 
and  iflands  of  prodigious  extent,  whofe  kings  and  people  are 
now,  in  dome  meafure,  known  to  us,  the  progrefs  of  our  arms 
having  made  (e)  recent  difcoveries.  The  Rhine  has  its  fource 
on  the  fteep,  and  lofty  fummit  of  the  Rha;tian  Alps  (f)y  from 
which  it  precipitates,  and,  after  winding  towards  the  weft,  di- 
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reels  its  courfe  through  a iong-tra£t  of  country,  and  falls  into  the 
Northern  Ocean.  The  Danube,  gufhing  down  the  foft  and  gentle 
declivity  of  the  mountain  Abnoba  (g),  vifits  feveral  nations  in 
its  progrefs,  and  at  laft,  through  fix  channels  (the  feventh  is  ab- 
forbed  in  fens  and  marfhes),  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Pontic  Sea. 

II.  The  Germans,  there  is  reafon  to  think,  are  an  indigenous 
race  ( a),  the  original  natives  of  the  country,  without  any  in- 
termixture of  adventitious  fettlers  from  other  nations.  In 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  adventurers,  who  iflued  forth 
in  queft  of  new  habitations,  did  not  traverfe  extenfive  tracts  of 
land  ( b)  ; the  fir  ft  migrations  were  made  by  fea.  Even  at  this 
day  the  Northern  Ocean,  vaft,  and  boundlefs,  and,  as  1 may 
lay,  always  at  enmity  with  mariners  (c),  is  feldom  navigated  by 
fhips  from  our  quarter  of  the  world.  Putting  the  dangers  of  a 
turbulent  and  unknown  fea  out  of  the  cafe,  who  would  leave  the 
fofter  climes  of  Afia,  Africa,  or  Italy,  to  fix  his  abode  (d)  in 
Germany  ? where  nature  offers  nothing  but  feenes  of  deformity; 
where  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons  never  relents;  where  the  land 
prefents  a dreary  region,  without  form  or  culture,  and,  if  we 
except  the  affection  of  a native  for  his  mother  country,  without 
an  allurement  to  make  life  fupportable.  In  old  fongs  and 
ballads  (e),  the  only  memorials  of  antiquity  amongft  them,  the 
god  Tuifto  (f)y  who  was  born  of  the  Earth,  and  Mannus,  hisfon, 
are  celebrated  as  the  founders  of  the  German  race.  Mannus  ( ’g) 
it  is  faid,  had  three  fons,  from  whom  the  Ingacvones,  who 
border  on  the  fea-coaft  ; the  Hermiones,  who  inhabit  the  midlaud 
country ; and  the  Iftcevones,  who  occupy  the  remaining  tradt, 
have  all  refpedtively  derived  their  names.  Some,  indeed,  taking 
advantage  of  the  obfeurity  that  hangs  over  remote  and  fabulous  ' 
ages,  aferibe  to  the  god  Tuifto  a more  numerous  iflue,  and  thence 
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trace  the  names  of  various  tribes,  fuch  as  the  Marlians,  the 
Gambrivians  (b),  the  Sucvians,  and  the  Vandals  (i).  The  an- 
cient date  and  authenticity  of  thofe  names  are,  as  they  con- 
tend, clearly  ascertained.  The  word  Germany  ( k ) is  held  to 
be  of  modem  addition.  In  fupport  of  this  hypothecs,  they 
tell  us  that  the  people,  who  lird  palled  the  Rhine,  and  took  pcf- 
felfion  of  a canton  in  Gaul,  though  known  at  prefent  by  the 
name  of  Tungrians,  were,  in  that  expedition,  called  Germans, 
and  thence  the  title  alfumed  by  a band  of  emigrants,  in  order 
to  fpread  a general  terror  in  their  progrefs,  extended  itfelf  by 
degrees,  and  became,  in  time,  the  appellation  of  a v/hole  people. 
They  have  a current  tradition  that  Hercules  (l)  vifited  thofe 
parts.  When  rulhing  to  battle,  they  ling,  in  preference  to  all 
other  heroes,  the  praifes  of  that  ancient  worthy. 

III.  The  Germans  abound  with  rude  drains  of  verfe,  the 
reciters  of  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  are  called 
Bards  (a).  With  this  barbarous  poetry  they  inflame  their  minds 
with  ardour  in  the  day  of  action,  and  prognodicate  the  event  from 
the  impreflipn  which  it  happens  to  make  on  the  minds  of  the 
foldiers,  who  grow  terrible  to  the  enemy,  or  defpaif  of  fuccefs, 
as  the  war-fong  (b ) produces  an  animated  or  a feeble  found.  Nor 
can  their  manner  of  chanting  this  favage  prelude  be  called  the 
tone  of  human  organs : it  is  rather  a furious  uproar  • a wild 
chorus  of  military  virtue.  The  vociferation  ufed  upon  thefc 
occafions  is  uncouth  and  harlh,  at  intervals  interrupted  by  the 
application  of  their  bucklers  to  their  mouths,  and  by  the  reper- 
cuflion  burding  out  with  redoubled  force.  An  opinion  prevail 
among  them,  that  Ulyfles,  in  the  courfe  of  thofe  wanderings, 
which  are  fo  famous  in  poetic  dory,  was  driven  into  the  North- 
ern Ocean,  and  that,  having  penetrated  into  the  country, 
Vol.  IV.  C he 
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he  builr,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  city  of  Afcibur- 
gium  ( c ),  which  is  inhabited  at  this  day,  and  Hill  retains  the 
name  given  originally  by  the  founder.  It  is  further  added,  that 
an  altar  dedicated  to  Ulyffes  (dj,  with  the  name  of  Laertes,  his 
father,  engraved  upon  it,  was  formerly  difcovered  at  Afcibur- 
gium.  Mention  is  likewdfe  made  of  certain  monuments  and 
tomb-ftones,  ftill  to  be  feen  on  the  confines  of  Germany  and 
Rhsetia,  with  epitaphs,  or  infcriptions,  in  Greek  characters.  But 
thefe  aflertions  it  is  not  my  intention  either  to  eftablifh  or  to 
refute : the  reader  will  yield,  or  withhold  his  alfent,  according  to 
his  judgment  or  his  fancy. 

IV.  I have  already  acceded  to  the  opinion  of  thole,  who 
think  that  the  Germans  have  hitherto  fublifted  without  inter- 
marrying with  other  nations,  a pure,  unmixed,  and  independent 
race,  unlike  any  other  people,  all  bearing  the  marks  of  x 
diftinCt  national  character.  Hence,  what  is  very  remarkable 
in  fuch  prodigious  numbers,  a family-likenefs  throughout  the 
nation ; the  fame  form  and  feature  ( a J,  ftern  blue  eyes, 
ruddy  hair,  their  bodies  large  and  robuft,  but  powerful  only  in 
fudden  efforts.  They  are  impatient  of  toil  and  labour ; third; 
and  heat  overcome  them ; but,  from  the  nature  of  their  foil 
and  climate,  they  are  proof  againlt  cold  and  hunger. 

V.  The  face  of  the  country,  though  in  fome  parts  varied, 
prefents  a cheerlefs  fcene,  covered  with  the  gloom  of  forefts,  or 
deformed  with  wide  extended  marlhes ; towards  the  boundaries 
of  Gaul,  moift  and  fwampy ; on  the  fide  of  Noricum  (a)  and 
Pannonia,  more  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the  winds.  Vegetation 
thrives  with  fufficient  vigour.  The  foil  produces  grain,  but  is 
unkind  to  fruit-trees  (b)  \ well  flocked  with  cattle,  but  of  an 
underfize,  and  deprived  by  nature  of  the  ufual  growth  and 
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©rnament  of  the  head.  The  pride  of  a German  confifls  in  the 
number  of  his  flocks  and  herds : they  are  his  only  riches,  and  in 
thefe  he  places  his  chief  delight.  Gold  and  filver  are  withheld 
from  them ; is  it  by  the  favour  or  the  wrath  of  Heaven  ? I do 
not,  however,  mean  to  afiert  (c)  that  in  Germany  there  are  no 
veins  of  precious  ore  ; for  who  has  been  a miner  in  thofe  re- 
gions ? Certain  it  is,  they  do  not  enjoy  the  pofleffion  and  ufe 
of  thofe  metals  with  our  fenfibility.  There  are,  indeed,  filver 
veflels  to  be  feen  amongft  them,  but  they  were  prefents  to  their 
chiefs  or  ambafladors ; the  Germans  regard  them  in  no  better 
light  than  common  earthen-ware.  It  is,  however,  obfervable, 
that  near  the  borders  of  the  empire,  the  inhabitants  fet  a value 
upon  gold  and  filver,  finding  them  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes 
of  commerce.  The  Roman  coin  is  known  in  thofe  parts, 
and  fome  of  our  fpecie  is  not  only  current,  but  in  requeft. 
In  places  more  remote,  the  fimplicity  of  ancient  manners  ftill 
prevails : commutation  of  property  is  their  only  traffic.  Where 
money  pafles  in  the  way  of  barter,  our  old  coin  is  the  moft  accept- 
able, particularly  that  which  is  indented  at  the  edge,  or  ftamped 
with  the  impreflion  of  a chariot  and  two  horfes,  called  the  ser- 
rati  and  b i gat i (d).  Silver  is  preferred  to  gold,  not  from 
caprice  or  fancy  (e),  but  becaufe  the  inferior  metal  is  of  more 
expeditious  ufe  in  the  purchafe  of  low-priced  commodities. 

VI.  Iron  does  not  abound  in  Germany^,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  weapons  in  general  ufe.  Swords  and  large  lances  are 
feldom  feen.  The  foldier  grafps  his  javelin,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
their  language,  his  fram  ; an  inftrument  tipt  with  a fhort  and 
narrow  piece  of  iron,  fharply  pointed,  and  fo  commodious,  that 
as  occafion  requires,  he  can  manage  it  in  clofe  engagement,  or 
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in  diftimt  combat.  With  this,  and  a fhield,  the  cavalry  is  com- 
pletely armed.  The  infantry  have  an  addition  of  mifflve  wea- 
pons. Each  man  carries  a confiderable  number,  and,  being  naked, 
or,  at  lead,  not  incumbered  by  his  light  mantle,  lie  throws  his 
weapon  to  a diftance  almod  incredible.  A German  has  no  at- 
tention (b)  to  the  ornament  of  his  perfon:  his  fhield  is  the  objedt 
of  his  care,  and  this  he  decorates  with  the  livelied  colours. 
Bread-plates  are  uncommon.  In  a whole  army  you  will  not 
fee  more  than  one  or  two  helmets.  Their  horfes  have  neither 
fwiftnefs  nor  elegance  of  fhape,  nor  are  they  trained  to  the  va- 
rious evolutions  of  the  Roman  cavalry  (c).  To  advance  in  a 
diredt  line,  or  wheel  fuddenly  to  the  right,  is  the  whole  of  their 
fkill,  and  this  they  perform  in  fo  compadt  a body,  that  not  one 
is  thrown  out  of  his  rank.  According  to  the  bed  edimate,  the 
infantry  form  the  national  drength,  and,  for  that  reafon,  always 
fight  intermixed  with  the  cavalry  (d).  The  flower  of  their 
youth,  able  by  their  vigour  and  adtivity  to  keep  pace  with  the 
movements  of  the  horfe,  are  feledled  for  this  purpofe,  and  placed 
in  the  front  of  the  lines.  The  number  of  thefe  is  fixed  and  cer- 
tain : each  canton  fends  a hundred,  from  that  circumdance 
called  hundredors  (e)  by  the  army.  The  name  was  at  firft 
numerical  only ; it  is  now  a title  of  honour.  Their  order  of 
battle  prefents  the  form  of  a wedge  (f).  To  give  ground  in 
the  heat  of  adtion,  provided  you  return  to  the  charge,  is  military 
fkill  not  fear,  or  cowardice.  In  the  mod  fierce  and  obdinate 
engagement,  even  when  the  fortune  of  the  day  is  doubtful  (g), 
'they  make  it  a point  to  carry  off  their  flain.  To  abandon  their 
fhield  is  a flagitious  crime.  The  perfon  guilty  of  it  is  interdidted 
from  religious  rites,  and  excluded  from  the  affembly  of  the  date. 
Many,  who  furvived  their  honour  on  the  day  of  battle,  have 
elofed  a life  of  ignominy  by  a halter, 
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VII.  The  kings  in  Germany  (a)  owe  their  election  to 
* the  nobility  of  their  birth  ; the  generals  are  chofen  for  their 
valour.  The  power  of  the  former  is  not  arbitrary  or  un- 
limited (b)\  the  latter  command  more  by  warlike  example,  than, 
by  their  authority.  To  be  of  a prompt  and  daring  fpirit  in  battle, 
and  to  attack  in  the  front  of  the  lines,  is  the  popular  character  of 
the  chieftain : when  admired  for  his  bravery,  he  is  fure  to  be 
obeyed.  JurifdiCtion  is  veiled  in  the  priefts.  It  is  theirs  to 
fit  in  judgment  upon  all  offences.  By  them,  delinquents  are 
put  in  irons,  and  chaitifed  with  ftripes.  The  power  of  punifhing 
is  in  no  other  hands  (c).  When  exerted  by  the  priefts,  it  has 
neither  the  air  of  vindictive  juftice,  nor  of  military  execution  ; 
it  is  rather  a religious  fentence,  inflicted  with  the  fanCtion  of 
the  god,  who,  according  to  the  German  creed,  attends  their  ar- 
mies on  the  day  of  battle.  To  imprefs  on  their  minds  the  idea 
of  a tutelar  deity,  they  carry  with  them  to  the  field  certain  images 
and  banners,  taken  from  their  ufual  depofitory,  the  religious 
groves  (d).  A circumftance  which  greatly  tends  to  inflame  them 
with  heroic  ardour,  is  the  manner  in  which  their  battalions  are. 
formed.  They  are  neither  muftered,  nor  embodied  by  chance,. 
They  fight  in  clans,  united  by  confanguinity,  a family  of  war- 
riors. Their  tendereft  pledges  (e)  are  near  them  in  the  field. 
In  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  the  foldier  hears  the  flirieks  of 
his  wife,  and  the  cries  of  his  children.  Thefe  are  the  darling 
witnefles  of  his  conduCt,  the  applauders  of  his  valour,  at  once 
beloved  and  valued.  The  wounded  feek  their  mothers  and 
their  wives : undifmayed  at  the  fight,  the  women  count  each 
honourable  fear,  and  fuck  the  guihing  blood.  They  are  even 
hardy  enough  to  mix  with  the  combatants,  adminiftering  refreih- 
ment,  and  exhorting  them  to  deeds  of  valour, . 
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VIII.  From  tradition,  they  have  a variety  of  inftances  of 
armies  put  to  the  rout,  and  by  the  interpofition  of  their  wives 
and  daughters  again  incited  to  renew  the  charge.  Their  wo- 
men law  the  ranks  give  way,  and  rufhing  forward  in  the  in- 
ftant,  by  the  vehemence  of  their  cries  and  fupplications,  by  op- 
pofing  (a)  their  breads  to  danger,  and  by  reprefenting  the  horrors 
of  flavery,  redored  the  order  of  the  battle.  To  a German  mind 
the  idea  of  a woman  led  into  captivity  is  infupportable.  In 
confequence  of  this  prevailing  fentiment,  the  dates,  which  de- 
liver as  hodages  the  daughters  of  illudrious  families,  are  bound 
by  the  mod  effectual  obligation.  There  is,  in  their  opinion, 
fomething  facred  in  the  female  fex  (b),  and  even  the  power  of 
forefeeing  future  events.  Their  advice  is,  therefore,  always 
heard ; they  are  frequently  confulted,  and  their  refponfes  are 
deemed  oracular.  We  have  feen,  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  the 
famous  Veleda  (c)  revered  as  a divinity  by  her  countrymen.  Be- 
fore her  time,  Aurinia  and  others  were  held  in  equal  veneration ; 
but  a veneration  founded  on  fentiment  and  fuperdition,  free  from 
that  fervile  adulation  which  pretends  to  people  heaven  with 
human  deities. 

IX.  Mercury  is  the  god  (a)  chiefly  adored  in  Germany. 
On  dated  days  they  think  it  lawful  to  offer  to  him  human  victims. 
They  facrifice  to  Hercules  and  Mars  (b)  fuch  animals  as  are 
ufually  flain  in  honour  of  the  gods.  In  fome  parts  of  the  country 
of  the  Suevians,  the  wordiip  of  Ids  (c)  is  edablidied.  To  trace 
the  introduction  of  ceremonies,  which  had  their  growth  in  an- 
other part  of  the  world,  were  an  invedigation  for  which  I have 
no  materials : fuffice  it  to  fay,  that  the  figure  of  a fhip  (the 
(,ymbolic  reprefentation  of  the  goddefs)  clearly  fhews  that  the 
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religion  was  imported  into  the  country.  Their  deities  are  not 
immured  in  temples,  nor  reprefented  under  any  kind  of  refem- 
blance  to  the  human  form.  To  do  either  were,  in  their  opi- 
nion (d),  to  derogate  from  the  majefly  of  fuperior  beings.  Woods 
and  groves  (e)  are  the  facred  depofitaries  ; and  the  fpot  being 
confecrated  to  thofe  pious  ufes,  they  give  to  that  facred  recefs 
the  name  of  the  divinity  that  fills  the  place,  which  is  never  pro- 
phaned  by  the  fleps  of  man.  The  gloom  fills  every  mind  with 
awe ; revered  at  a diflance,  and  never  feen  but  with  the  eye  of 
contemplation. 

X.  Their  attention  to  auguries,  and  the  practice  of  divining 
by  lots  (a)y  is  conducted  with  a degree  of  fuperftition  not  ex- 
ceeded by  any  other  nation.  Their  mode  of  proceeding  by  lots 
is  wonderfully  fimple.  The  branch  of  a fruit-tree  is  cut  into 
fmall  pieces,  which,  being  all  diftindtly  marked,  are  thrown  at 
random  on  a white  garment.  If  a queftion  of  public  intereft 
be  depending,  the  prieft  of  the  canton  performs  the  ceremony ; 
if  it  be  nothing  more  than  a private  concern,  the  mailer  of  the 
family  (b)  officiates.  With  fervent  prayers  offered  up  to  the 
gods,  his  eyes  devoutly  raifed  to  heaven,  he  holds  up  three  times 
each  fegment  of  the  twig,  and  as  the  marks  rife  in  fuccelfion, 
interprets  the  decrees  of  fate.  If  appearances  prove  unfavourable, 
there  ends  all  confultation  for  that  day : if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  chances  are  propitious,  they  require,  for  greater  certainty, 
the  fan&ion  of  aufpices.  The  well  known  fuperllition,  which 
in  other  countries  confults  the  flight  and  notes  of  birds,  is  alfo 
ellablilhed  in  Germany ; but  to  receive  intimations  of  future 
events  from  horfes  (c)  is  the  peculiar  credulity  of  the  country. 
For  this  purpofe  a number  of  milk-white  feeds,  unprophaned 
by  mortal  labour,  is  conflantly  maintained  at  the  public  expence, 
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and  placed  to  pahure  in  the  religious  groves.  "When  occafiom 
requires,  they  are  harneffed  to  a facred  chariot,  and  the  prieh, 
accompanied  by  the  king,  or  chief  of  the  hate,  attends  to  watch 
the  motions  and  the  neighing  of  the  horfes.  No  other  mode  of 
augury  is  received  with  fuch  implicit  faith  by  the  people,  the 
nobilitv,  and  the  priehhood.  The  horfes,  upon  thefe  folemn  oc- 
cafions,  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  organs  of  the  gods,  and  the  priefts 
their  favoured  interpreters.  They  have  hill  another  way  of 
prying  into  futurity,  to  which  they  have  recourse,  when  anxious 
to  know  the  ilTue  of  an  important  war.  They  feize,  by  any 
means  in  their  power,  a captive  (d)  from  the  adverfe  nation, 
and  commit  him  in  lingle  combat  with  a champion  feledted 
from  their  own  army.  Each  is  provided  with  weapons  after 
the  manner  of  his  country,  and  the  victory,  wherever  it  falls* 
is  deemed  a fure  prognohic  of  the  event. 

XI.  In  matters  of  inferior  moment  the  chiefs  decide  (a)  \ 
important  quehions  are  referved  for  the  whole  community. 
Yet  even  in  thofe  cafes,  where  all  have  a voice,  the  bulinefs  is 
difeuffed  and  prepared  by  the  chiefs.  The  general  affembly,  if 
no  hidden  alarm  calls  the  people  together,  has  its  hxed  and 
hated  periods,  either  a-t  the  new  or  full  moon  (b).  This  is 
thought  the  feafon  moll  propitious  to  public  affairs.  Their 
account  of  time  differs  from,  that  of  the  Romans : inhead  of 
days,  they  reckon  the  number  of  nights  (c).  Their  public 
ordinances  are  fo  dated  ; and  their  proclamations  run  in  the  fame 
hyle.  The  night,  according  to  them,  leads  the  day.  Their 
paffion  for  liberty  is  attended  with  this  ill  confequence : when 
a public  meeting  is  announced,  they  never  affemble  at  the  hated 
time.  Regularity  would  look  like  obedience : to  mark  their 
independent  ipirit,  they  do  not  convene  at  once,  but  two  or 
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three  days  are  loft  in  delay.  When  they  think  themfelves  fuffi- 
ciently  numerous,  the  bufmefs  begins.  Each  man  takes  his 
feat  ( dj , completely  armed.  Silence  is  proclaimed  by  the  priefts, 
who  ftill  retain  their  coercive  authority.  The  king  (e),  or  chief 
of  the  community,  opens  the  debate  : the  reft  are  heard  in  their 
turn,  according  to  age,  nobility  of  defcent,  renown  in  war,  or 
fame  for  eloquence.  No  man  didates  to  the  affembly : he  may 
perfuade,  but  cannot  command.  When  any  thing  is  advanced 
not  agreeable  to  the  people,  they  rejed  it  with  a general  mur- 
mur. If  the  propolition  pleafes,  they  brandifh  their  javelins. 
This  is  their  higheft,  and  rnoft  honourable  mark  of  applaufe : 
they  affent  in  a military  manner,  and  praife  by  the  found  of 
their  arms. 

XII.  In  this  council  of  the  ftate  accufations  are  exhibited, 
and  capital  offences  profecuted.  Pains  and  penalties  are  pro- 
portioned to  the  nature  of  the  crime.  For  treafon  and  de~ 
fertion  ( a ),  the  fentence  is  to  be  hanged  on  a tree:  the  coward,  and 
fuch  as  are  guilty  of  unnatural  pradices  (b ),  are  plunged  under 
a hurdle  into  bogs  and  fens.  In  thefe  different  punifhments 
the  point  and  fpirit  of  the  law  is,  that  crimes,  which  affed  the 
ftate,  may  be  expofed  to  public  notoriety:  infamous  vice  (c) 
cannot  be  too  foon  buried  in  oblivion.  He,  who  is  convided 
of  tranfgreffions  of  an  inferior  nature  (d),  pays  amuld  of  horfes, 
or  of  cattle.  Part  of  that  fine  goes  to  the  king  (e),  or  the  com- 
munity, and  part  to  the  perfon  injured,  or  to  his  family.  It  is 
in  thefe  affemblies  that  princes  are  chofen  ff),  and  chiefs  eleded 
to  ad  as  magiftrates  in  the  feveral  cantons  of  the  ftate.  To  each 
of  thefe  judicial  officers  afhftants  are  appointed  from  the  body  of 
the  people,  to  the  number  of  a hundred,  who  attend  to  give  their 
advice,  and  ftrengthen  the  hands  of  juftice. 
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XIII.  A German  tranfa&s  no  bufinefs,  public  or  private, 
without  being  completely  armed  (a).  The  right  of  carrying 
arms  is  aflumed  by  no  perfon  whatever,  till  the  Hate  has  declared 
him  duly  qualified.  The  young  candidate  is  introduced  before 
the  aflembly,  where  one  of  the  chiefs,  or  his  father,  or  fome  near 
relation,  provides  him  (b)  with  a fhield  and  javelin.  This,  with 
them,  is  the  manly  gown  (c):  the  youth  from  that  moment 
ranks  as  a citizen  : till  then  he  was  confidered  as  part  of  the  houfe- 
hold  : he  is  now  a member  of  the  commonwealth.  In  honour 
of  illuftrious  birth,  and  to  mark  the  fenfe  men  entertain  of  the 
father’s  merit,  the  fon,  though  yet  of  tender  years,  is  called  to 
the  dignity  of  a prince  or  chief.  Such  as  are  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, and  have  fignalized  themfelves  by  a fpirit  of  enterprife, 
have  always  a number  of  retainers  in  their  train.  Where  merit 
is  confpicuous,  no  man  blufhes  to  be  feen  in  the  lift  of  followers, 
or  companions  (d).  A claniliip  is  formed  in  this  manner,  with 
degrees  of  rank  and  fubordination.  The  chief  judges  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  all,  and  afligns  to  each  man  his  proper  ftation.  A 
fpirit  of  emulation  prevails  among  his  whole  train,  all  ftruggling 
to  be  the  firft  in  favour,  while  the  chief  places  all  his  glory  in 
the  number  and  intrepidity  of  his  companions.  In  that  con- 
fifts  his  dignity  (e):  to  be  furrounded  by  a band  of  young  men 
is  the  fource  of  his  power ; in  peace,  his  brighteft  ornament ; 
in  war,  his  ftrongeft  bulwark.  Nor  is  his  fame  confined  to  his 
own  country  ; it  extends  to  foreign  nations,  and  is  then  of  the 
firft  importance,  if  he  furpaftes  his  rivals  in  the  number  and 
courage  of  his  followers.  He  receives  prefents  from  all  parts ; 
ambaftadors  are  fent  to  him  ; and  his  name  alone  is  often  luffi- 
cient  to  decide  the  ilTue  ci  a war. 

XIV.  In  the  field  of  adtion,  it  is  difgraceful  to  the  prince  to 
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be  furpaffed  in  valour  by  his  companions  ; and  not  to  vie 
with  him  in  martial  deeds,  is  equally  a reproach  to  his  followers. 
If  he  dies  in  the  field,  he  who  furvives  him  (a)  furvives  to  live 
in  infamy.  All  are  bound  to  defend  their  leader,  to  fuccour  him 
in  the  heat  of  adbion,  and  to  make  even  their  own  adfions  fub- 
fervient  to  his  renown.  This  is  the  bond  of  union,  the  mod 
facred  obligation.  The  chief  fights  for  vidbory ; the  followers 
for  their  chief.  If,  in  the  courfe  of  a long  peace,  the  people  re- 
lax into  floth  and  indolence,  it  often  happens  that  the  young 
nobles  feek  a more  adtive  life  (bj  in  the  fervice  of  other  dates 
engaged  in  war.  The  German  mind  cannot  brook  repofe.  The 
field  of  danger  is  the  field  of  glory.  Without  violence  and  ra- 
pine a train  of  dependants  cannot  be  maintained.  The  chief 
muft  fhew  his  liberality,  and  the  follower  expecls  it.  He  de- 
mands (c)  at  one  time  this  warlike  horfe,  at  another,  that  vic- 
torious lance  imbrued  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy.  The 
prince’s  table,  however  inelegant,  muft  always  be  plentiful : it  is 
the  only  pay  of  his  followers.  War  and  depredation  are  the  ways 
and  means  of  the  chieftain.  To  cultivate  the  earth,  and  wait 
the  regular  produce  of  the  feafons,  is  not  the  maxim  of  a German: 
you  will  more  eafily  perfuade  him  to  attack  the  enemy,  and 
provoke  honourable  wounds  in  the  field  of  battle.  In  a word, 
to  earn  by  the  fweat  of  your  brow,  what  you  may  gain  by  the 
price  of  your  blood,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  a German,  a fiuggiih. 
principle,  unworthy  of  a foldier. 

XV.  When  the  ftate  has  no  war  to  manage,  the  German 
mind  is  funk  in  floth.  The  chafe  (a)  does  not  afford  fufficient 
employment.  The  time  is  paffed  in  fleep  and  gluttony.  The 
intrepid  warrior,  who  in  the  field  braved  every  danger,  becomes 
in  time  of  peace  a liftlefs  fluggard.  The  management  of  his 
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houfe  and  lands  he  leaves  to  the  women,  to  the  old  men,  and 
the  infirm  part  of  his  family.  He  himfelf  lounges  in  ftupid  re- 
pofe,  by  a wonderful  diverfity  of  nature  ( b )y  exhibiting  in  the 
fame  man  the  moft  inert  averlion  to  labour,  and  the  fierceft  prin- 
ciple of  adlion.  It  is  a cuftom  eftablifhed  in  the  feveral  ftates,  to 
prefent  a contribution  of  corn  and  cattle  (c)  to  their  chieftains. 
Individuals  follow  the  example,  and  this  bounty  proves  at  once 
an  honour  to  the  prince,  and  his  beft  fupport.  Prefents  are  alfo 
Pent  from  the  adjacent  ftates,  as  well  by  private  perfons,  as  in 
the  name  of  the  community.  Nothing  is  fo  flattering  to  the 
pride  of  the  chiefs  as  thofe  foreign  favours,  confifting  of  the  beft 
horfes,  magnificent  armour,  fplendid  harnefs  (d),  and  beautiful 
collars.  The  Pvomans  have  lately  taught  them  to  receive  pre- 
fents of  money  (e ). 

XVI.  Tiie  Germans,  it  is  well  known,  have  no  regular 
cities  fa);  nor  do  they  allow  a continuity  of  houfes.  They 
dwell  in  feparate  habitations,  difperfed  up  and  down,  as  a grove, 
a meadow,  or  a fountain  happens  to  invite.  They  have  villages, 
but  not,  in  our  falhion,  with  a feries  of  conne£ted  buildings. 
Every  tenement  ftands  detached,  with  a vacant  piece  of  ground 
round  it  (b),  either  to  prevent  accidents  by  fire,  or  for  want  of 
fkill  in  the  art  of  building.  They  neither  know  the  ufe  of  mor- 
tar nor  of  tiles.  They  build  with  rude  materials,  regardlefs  of 
beauty,  order,  and  proportion.  Particular  parts  are  covered  over 
with  a kind  of  earth  fo  finooth  and  fhining,  that  the  natural 
veins  have  fome  refemblance  to  the  lights  and  lhades  of  painting.. 
Befides  thefe  habitations,  they  have  a number  of  fubterraneous 
caves  (c ),  dug  by  their  own  labour,  and  carefully  covered  over 
with  dung  ; in  winter  their  retreat  from  cold,  and  the  repofitory 
of  their  corn.  In  thofe  recedes  they  not  only  find  a fhelter  from 
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the  rigour  of  the  feafon,  but  in  times  of  foreign  invafion  their 
effe&s  are  fafely  concealed.  The  enemy  lays  wafte  the  open 
country,  but  the  hidden  treafure  efcapes  the  general  ravage ; fafe 
in  its  obfcurity,  or  becaufe  the  fearch  would  be  attended  with  too 
much  trouble. 

XVII.  The  clothing  in  ufe  is  a loofe  mantle  (a\  made  fall 
with  a clafp,  or,  when  that  cannot  be  had,  with  a thorn.  Naked 
in  other  refpe£is,  they  loiter  away  whole  days  by  the  fire-fide  ( by 
The  rich  wear  a garment,  not,  indeed,  difplayed  and  flowing, 
like  the  Parthians,  or  the  people  of  Sarmatia,  but  drawn  fo  tight, 
that  the  form  of  the  limbs  is  palpably  expreffed  (c).  The  fkins 
of  wild  animals  are  alfo  much  in  ufe.  Near  the  frontier,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  the  inhabitants  wear  them,  but  with  an  air 
of  neglect,  that  Ihews  them  altogether  indifferent  about  the  choice. 
The  people,  who  live  more  remote,  near  the  northern  feas  (d), 
and  have  not  acquired  by  commerce  a tafte  for  new-fafhioned 
apparel,  are  more  curious  in  the  feledlion.  They  choofe  parti- 
cular beafts,  and  having  ftripped  off  the  furs,  clothe  themfelves 
with  the  fpoil,  decorated  with  party-coloured  fpots,  or  fragments 
taken  from  the  fkins  of  fifh,  that  fwim  the  ocean  as  yet  unex- 
plored by  the  Romans.  In  point  of  drefs  there  is  no  diflindion 
between  the  fexes,  except  that  the  garment  of  the  women  is 
frequently  made  of  linen,  adorned  with  purple  flains,  but  with- 
out fleeves,  leaving  the  arms  and  part  of  the  bofom  uncovered. 

XVIII.  Marriage  is  confidered  as  a ftriiff  and  facred  infli- 
tution  (a).  In  the  national  character  there  is  nothing  fo  truly 
commendable.  To  be  contented  with  one  wife  is  peculiar  to  die 
Germans.  They  differ,  in  this  refpeft,  from  all  other  favage 
nations.  There  are,  indeed,  a few  infiances  of  polygamy;  not, 
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however,  the  effed  of  loofe  dcfire,  but  occafioned  by  the  am- 
bition of  various  families,  who  court  the  alliance  of  the  chief 
diftinguifhed  by  the  nobility  of  his  rank  and  character.  The 
bride  brings  no  portion  ; the  receives  a dowry  from  her  hufband. 
In  the  prefence  of  her  parents  and  relations  he  makes  a tender  of 
part  of  his  wealth  : if  accepted,  the  match  is  approved.  In  the 
choice  of  the  prefents,  female  vanity  is  not  confulted.  There  are 
no  frivolous  trinkets  to  adorn  the  future  bride.  The  whole  for- 
tune conlifts  of  oxen,  a caparifoned  horfe,  a thield,  a fpear,  and 
a fword.  She  in  return  delivers  a prefent  of  arms,  and,  by  this 
exchange  of  gifts,  the  marriage  is  concluded.  This  is  the  nup- 
tial ceremony,  this  the  bond  of  union,  thefe  their  hymeneal 
gods.  Left  the  wife  fhould  think  her  fex  an  exemption  from  the 
rigours  of  the  fevereft  virtue,  and  the  toils  of  war,  ihe  is  informed 
of  her  duty  by  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  thence  fhe  learns, 
that  fhe  is  received  by  her  hufband  to  be  his  partner  in  toil  and 
danger,  to  dare  with  him  in  war,  and  fuffer  with  him  in  peace. 
The  oxen  yoked,  the  horfe  accoutred,  and  the  arms  given  on 
the  occafion,  inculcate  this  leflon  ; and  thus  fire  is  prepared  to  live, 
and  thus  to  die.  Thefe  are  the  terms  of  their  union  : lire  receives 
her  armour  as  a facrecl  treafure,  to  be  preferved  inviolate,  and 
tranfmitted  with  honour  to  her  fons  (b),  a portion  for  then- 
wives,  and  from  them  defcendible  to  her  grand-children. 

• 

XIX.  In  confequence  of  thefe  manners,  the  married  ftate  is  a 
life  of  affedion  and  female  conftancy.  The  virtue  of  the  woman 
is  guarded  from  fedudion  : no  public  ipedacles  (a)  to  leduce 
her ; no  banquets  to  inflame  her  pafflons ; no  baits  of  pleafure 
to  difarm  her  virtue.  The  art  of  intriguing  by  clandeftine 
letters  (b)  is  unknown  to  both  fexes.  Populous  as  the  country 
is,  adultery  is  rarely  heard  of : when  deteded,  the  punilhment  is 
7 inftant, 
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inftant,  and  infli&ed  (c)  by  the  hufband.  He  cuts  off  the  hair 
of  his  guilty  wife  (dj,  and,  having  affembled  her  relations,  ex- 
pels her  naked  from  his  houfe,  purfuing  her  with  ftripcs  through 
the  village.  To  public  lofs  of  honour  no  favour  is  fhewn.  She 
may  poffefs  beauty,  youth,  and  riches ; but  a hufband  Hie  can 
never  obtain.  Vice  is  not  treated  by  the  Germans  as  a fubjeCt 
of  raillery,  nor  is  the  profligacy  of  corrupting  and  being  cor- 
rupted called  the  fafhion  of  the  age  (e).  By  the  practice  of  fome 
ftates,  female  virtue  is  advanced  to  ftiil  higher  perfection : with 
them  none  but  virgins  marry  (f).  When  the  bride  has  fixed 
her  choice,  her  hopes  of  matrimony  are  clofed  for  life.  With 
one  hufband,  as  with  one  life,  one  mind,  one  body,  every 
woman  is  fatisfied  : in  him  her  happinefs  is  centered  ; her  defires 
extend  no  farther ; and  the  principle  is  not  only  an  affeCtion  for 
her  hufband’s  perfon,  but  a reverence  for  the  married  ftate  (g ). 
To  fet  limits  to  population,  by  rearing  up  only  a certain  number 
of  children,  and  destroying  the  reft  (h)^  is  accounted  a flagitious 
crime.  Among  the  favages  of  Germany  virtuous  manners  ope- 
rate more  (i)  than  good  law's  in  other  countries. 

XX.  In  every  family  the  children  are  reared  up  in  filth  (a). 
They  run  about  naked,  and  in  time  grow'  up  to  that  ftrength 
and  fize  of  limb  which  wre  behold  with  wonder.  The  infant 
is  nourifhed  at  the  mother's  breaft,  not  turned  over  to  nurfes 
and  to  fervants.  No  diftinCtion  is  made  between  the  future 
chieftain  and  the  infant  fon  of  a common  Have.  On  the  fame 
ground,  and  mixed  with  the  fame  cattle,  they  pafs  their  days* 
till  the  age  of  manhood  draw's  the  line  of  reparation  (b)9  and 
early  valour  {hews  the  perfon  of  ingenuous  birth.  It  is  generally 
late  before  their  young  men  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  love  (c)  ; by 
confequence,  they  are  not  enfeebled  in  their  prime.  Nor  are 
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the  virgins  married  too  foon.  Both  parties  wait  to  attain  their 
full  growth.  In  the  warm  fealon  of  mutual  vigour  (d)  the  match 
is  made,  and  the  children  of  the  marriage  have  the  conftitution 
of  their  parents.  The  uncle  by  the  mother’s  fide  regards  his 
nephews  with  an  affedtion  nothing  inferior  to  that  of  their  hither. 
With  iome,  the  relation  of  the  filter’s  children  to  their  maternal 
uncle  (e)  is  held  to  be  the  ftrongeft  tie  of  confanguinity,  info- 
much  that  in  demanding  holtages,  that  line  of  kindred  is  pre- 
ferred, as  the  moil  endearing  objects  of  the  family,  and,  confe- 
quently,  the  molt  tender  pledges.  The  fon  (f)  is  always  heir  to 
his  father.  Lalt  wills  and  teltaments  are  not  in  ule.  In  cafe  of 
failure  of  iflue,  the  brothers  of  the  decealed  are  next  in  fuccelfion, 
or  elfe  the  paternal  or  maternal  uncles.  A numerous  train  of 
relations  is  the  comfort  and  the  honour  of  old  age.  To  live  with- 
out railing  heirs  to  yourfelf  (g)  is  no  advantage  in  Germany. 

XXI.  To  adopt  the  quarrels  as  well  as  the  friendfhips  of  your 
parents  and  relations  (a ),  is  held  to  be  an  indifpenfable  duty.  In 
their  refentments,  however,  they  are  not  implacable.  Injuries 
are  adjufted  by  a fettled  meafure  of  compenfation.  Atonement 
is  made  for  (b)  homicide  by  a certain  number  of  cattle,  and  by 
that  fatisfadtion  the  whole  family  is  appealed  : a happy  regu- 
lation, than  which  nothing  can  be  more  conducive  to  the  public 
intereft,  fince  it  ferves  to  curb  that  fpirit  of  revenge  which  is  the 
natural  refult  of  liberty  in  the  excefs.  Hofpitality  ( c)  and  con- 
vivial pleafure  are  no  where  fo  liberally  enjoyed.  To  refufe 
admittance  to  a gueft  were  an  outrage  againft  humanity.  The 
matter  of  the  houfe  welcomes  every  ftranger,  and  regales  him  to 
the  bed  of  his  ability.  If  his  dock  falls  Ihorf,  he  becomes  a vifi- 
tor  to  his  neighbour,  and  conducts  his  new  acquaintance  to  a 
more  plentiful  table.  They  do  not  wait  to  be  invited,  nor  is  it 
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of  any  confequence,  fince  a cordial  reception  is  always  certain. 
Between  an  intimate  and  an  entire  ftranger  no  diftin&ion  is  made. 
The  law  of  hofpitality  is  the  fame.  The  departing  gueft  receives- 
as  a prefent  whatever  he  defires,  and  the  hoft  retaliates  by  afking 
with  the  fame  freedom.  A German  delights  in  the  gifts  which 
he  receives  ; yet  by  bellowing  he  imputes  nothing  to  you  as  a 
favour,  and  for  what  he  receives  he  acknowledges  no  obligation. 

XXII.  In  this  manner  the  Germans  pride  themfelves  upon 
their  franknefs  and  generofity.  Their  hours  of  reft  are  pro- 
tracted to  broad  day-light.  As  foon  as  they  rife,  the  firft  thing 
they  do  is  to  bathe,  and  generally,  on  account  of  the  intenfe 
feverity  of  the  climate,  in  warm  water  ( a ).  They  then  betake 
themfelves  to  their  meal,  each  on  a feparate  feat,  and  at  his  own 
table  (b).  Having  finilhed  their  repaft,  they  proceed  completely 
armed  to  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  and  frequently  to  a convivial 
meeting.  To  devote  both  day  and  night  to  deep  drinking  is  a 
difgrace  to  no  man.  Difputes,  as  will  be  the  cafe  with  people 
in  liquor,  frequently  arife,  and  are  feldom  confined  to  oppro- 
brious language.  The  quarrel  generally  ends  in  a feene  of  bloody c ). 
Important  fubje&s,  fitch  as  the  reconciliation  of  enemies,  the 
forming  of  family  alliances,  the  ele&ion  of  chiefs,  and  even 
peace  and  war  (d),  are  generally  canvaffed  in  their  caroufing 
feftivals.  The  convivial  moment,  according  to  their  notion,  is 
the  true  feafon  for  bufinefs,  when  the  mind  opens  itfelf  in  plain 
fimplicity,  or  grows  warm  with  bold  and  noble  ideas.  Strangers 
to  artifice,  and  knowing  no  refinement,  they  tell  their  fentiments 
without  dilgurfe.  The  pleafure  of  the  table  expands  their  hearts, 
and  calls  forth  every  fecret.  On  the  following  day  the  fubjeCt 
of  debate  is  again  taken  into  confideration,  and  thus  two  different 
\ ol.  IV.  E period* 
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periods  of  time  have  their  diftindt  ules  : when  warm,  they  debate  ; 
when  cool,  they  decide. 

XXIII.  Their  beverage  is  a liquor  drawn  from  barley  or 
from  wheat,  and,  like  the  juice  of  the  grape,  fermented  to  a 
fpirit  (a).  The  fettlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  provide  them- 
felves  with  wine.  Their  food  is  of  the  fimpleft  kind ; wild 
apples,  the  flefh  of  an  animal  recently  killed,  or  coagulated 
milk  (b).  Without  Ikill  in  cookery,  and  without  feafoning  to 
ftimulate  the  palate  (c)f  they  eat  to  fatisfy  nature.  But  they  do 
not  drink  merely  to  quench  their  thirft.  Indulge  their  love  of 
liquor  to  the  excefs  which  they  require  ( d),  and  you  need  not 
employ  the  terror  of  your  arms : their  own  vices  will  fubdue 
them. 

XXIV.  Their  public  fpedtacles  boaft  of  no  variety.  They 
have  but  one  fort,  and  that  they  repeat  at  all  their  meetings. 
A band  of  young  men  make  it  their  paftime  to  dance  entirely 
naked  amidft  pointed  fwords  and  javelins.  By  conftant  exercife 
this  kind  of  exhibition  is  become  an  art,  and  art  has  taught  them 
to  perform  with  grace  and  elegance.  Their  talents,  however,  are 
not  let  out  for  hire  ( a ).  Though  fome  danger  attends  the  prac- 
tice, the  pleafure  of  the  fpe&ator  is  their  only  recompenfe.  In 
the  character  of  a German  there  is  nothing  fo  remarkable  as  his 
paffion  for  play.  Without  the  excufe  of  liquor  (ftrange  as  it 
may  feem!)  in  their  cool  and  fober  moments,  they  have  recourfe 
to  dice  (b)^  as  to  a ferious  and  regular  bufinefs,  with  the  moll 
defperate  fpirit  committing  their  whole  fubftance  to  chance,  and 
when  they  have  loft  their  all,  putting  their  liberty  and  even  their 
perfons  upon  the  laft  hazard  of  the  dye.  The  lofer  yields  himfelf 
to  llavery.  Young,  robuft,  and  valiant,  he  fubmits  to  be.  chained, 
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and  even  expofed  to  lale.  Such  is  the  effect  of  a ruinous  and 
inveterate  habit.  They  are  victims  to  folly,  and  they  call  them- 
lelves  men  of  honour.  The  winner  is  always  in  a hurry  to 
barter  away  the  Haves  acquired  by  fuccefs  at  play  : he  is  alhamed 
of  his  victory,  and  therefore  puts  away  the  remembrance  of  it  as 
foon  as  poffible. 

NXV.  The  Haves  in  general  are  not  arranged  at  their  feveral 
employments  in  the  hqufehold  affairs,  as  is  the  practice  at  Rome. 
Each  has  his  feparate  habitation,  and  his  own  eftabliflnnent  to 
manage.  The  mafler  conliders  him  as  an  agrarian  dependant  ( a 
who  is  obliged  to  furnifli  a certain  quantity  of  grain,  of  cattle, 
or  of  wearing  apparel.  The  Have  obeys,  and  the  Hate  of  fervi- 
tude  extends  no  further.  All  domeftic  affairs  are  managed  by 
the  matter's  wife  and  children.  To  punifli  a Have  with  ftripes, 
to  load  him  with  chains,  or  condemn  him  to  hard  labour,  is 
unufual.  It  is  true,  that  Haves  (b)  are  fometimes  put  to  death, 
not  under  colour  of  juttice,  or  of  any  authority  vetted  in  the 
matter ; but  in  a tranfport  of  paflion,  in  a fit  of  rage,  as  is  often 
the  cafe  in  a Hidden  affray ; but  it  is  alfo  true,  that  this  fpecies  of 
homicide  paffes  with  impunity.  The  freedmen  (c)  are  not  of 
much  higher  confideration  than  the  aftual  Haves ; they  ob- 
tain no  rank  in  the  matter’s  family,  and,  if  we  except  the  parts 
of  Germany  where  monarchy  is  eftablilhed  (d)y  they  never 
figure  on  the  ftage  of  public  bufinefs.  In  defpotic  governments 
they  rife  above  the  men  of  ingenuous  birth,  and  even  eclipfe  the 
whole  body  of  the  nobles' (TJ.  In  other  ftates  the  fiibordination 
of  the  freedmen  is  a proof  of  public  liberty. 


XXVI.  The  pra&ice  of  placing  money  at  interett,  and  reaping 
the  profits  of uttuy  (a),  is  unknown  in  Germany;  and  that 
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happy  ignorance  is  a better  prevention  of  the  evil  than  a code  of 
prohibitory  laws.  In  cultivating  the  foil,  they  do  not  fettle  on 
one  fpot,  but  fhift  from  place  to  place  (b).  The  Hate  or  com- 
munity takes  pofTeffion  of  a certain  tradt  proportioned  to  its  num- 
ber of  hands  ; allotments  are  afterwards  made  to  individuals  ac- 
cording to  their  rank  and  dignity.  In  fo  extenfive  a country, 
where  there  is  no  want  of  land,  the  partition  is  eafily  made. 
The  ground  tilled  in  one  year,  lies  fallow  the  next,  and  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  always  remains,  the  labour  of  the  people  being 
by  no  means  adequate  to  the  extent  or  goodnefs  of  the  foil.  Nor 
have  they  the  Ikill  to  make  orchard-plantations,  to  inclofe  the 
meadow-grounds,  or  to  lay  out  and  water  gardens.  From  the 
earth  they  demand  nothing  but  corn.  Hence  their  year  is  not, 
as  with  the  Romans,  divided  into  four  feafons.  They  have 
diftindt  ideas  of  winter,  fpring,  and  fummer,  and  their  language 
has  terms  for  each  ; but  they  neither  know  the  bleflings  nor  the 
name  of  autumn  (c). 

XXVII.  Their  funerals  (a)  have  neither  pomp  nor  vain 
ambition.  When  the  bodies  of  illuftrious  men  are  to  be  burned, 
they  choofe  a particular  kind  of  wood  for  the  purpofe,  and  have 
no  other  attention.  The  funeral  pile  is  neither  ftrewed  with 
garments,  nor  enriched  with  fragrant  fpices.  The  arms  of  the 
deceafed  are  committed  to  the  flames,  and  fometimes  his  horfe  ( b 
A mound  of  turf  is  railed  to  his  memory,  and  this,  in  their 
opinion,  is  a better  fepulchre  than  thofe  ftructures  of  laboured 
grandeur,  which  difplay  the  weaknefs  of  human  vanity,  and 
are,  at  bell,  a burthen  to  the  dead.  Tears  and  lamentations  are 
foon  at  an  end,  but  their  regret  does  not  fo  eafily  wear  away.. 
To  grieve  for  the  departed  is  comely  in  the  fofter  fex.  The 
women  weep  for  their  friends  (c)  ; the  men  remember  them. 

XXVIII.  This 
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XXVIII  This  is  the  fum  of  what  I have  been  able  to  collect 
touching  the  origin  of  the  Germans,  and  the  general  manners 
of  the  people.  I now  lhall  enter  into  a more  minute  defcription 
of  the  feveral  ftates,  their  peculiar  rites,  and  the  diftindtive  cha- 
racter of  each  ; obferving  at  the  fame  time,  which  were  the  na- 
tions that  firft  palled  the  Rhine,  and  tranfplanted  themfelve* 
into  Gaul.  That  the  Gauls,  in  ancient  times,  were  fuperior  to 
the  Germans  (a),  we  have  the  authority  of  JuliuB  Csefar,  that 
illultrious  hiftorian  of  his  own  affairs.  From  what  is  Hated  by 
that  eminent  writer,  it  is  highly  probable  that  colonies  from 
Gaul  paiTed  over  into  Germany  : for,  in  faCt,  how  could  a river 
check  the  migrations  of  either  nation,  when  it  increafed  in 
ftrength,  and  multiplied  its  numbers  ? So  weak  an  obftacle  could 
not  repel  them  from  taking  pofleftion  of  a country,  not  as  yet 
marked  out  by  power,  and  of  courfe  open  to  the  firft  occupant. 
We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  whole  region  between  the  Her- 
cynian  foreft  (b),  the  Maine  and  the  Rhine  was  occupied  by 
the  Helvetians,  and  the  traCt  beyond  it  by  the  Boians  (c)  ; both 
originally  Gallic  nations.  The  name  of  Boiemum,  which  re- 
mains to  this  day,  fhews  the  ancient  ftate  of  the  country,  though 
it  has  lince  received  a new  race  of  inhabitants.  Whether  the 
Aravifcians  (d),  who  fettled  in  Pannonia,  were  originally  a 
colony  from  the  Ofi,  a people  of  Germany ; or,  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  the  Ofi  overflowed  into  Germany  from  the  Ara- 
vifcians, cannot  now  be  afcertained.  Thus  much  is  certain,  the 
laws,  the  manners,  and  language  of  both  nations  are  ftill  the  fame. 
But  which  of  them  firft  paffed  the  Danube  ? The  fame  good  and 
evil  were  to  be  found  on  both  fides  of  the  river  ; equal  poverty 
and  equal  independance.  To  be  thought  of  German  origin  is 
the  ambition  of  the  Treverians  (e)  and  the  Nervians,  both  con- 
ceiving, that  the  reproach  of  Gallic  foftnefs  and  effeminacy, 
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which  ftill  infeft  their  national  manners,  may  be  loft  in  the 
fplendour  of  a warlike  defcent.  The  Vangiones  (f)y  the  Tribo- 
cians,  and  the  Nemetes,  who  ftretch  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  of  German  extraction.  The 
Ubians  (g),  for  their  fervices,  were  made  a Roman  colony,  and, 
with  their  own  confent,  became  known  by  the  name  of  Agrip- 
p ini  A ns,  in  honour  of  their  founder ; and  yet  they  ftill  look 
back  with  pride  to  their  German  origin.  They  iffued  formerly 
from  that  country,  and  having  given  proof  of  their  fidelity,  ob- 
tained an  allotment  of  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  not 
lo  much  with  a view  to  their  fecurity,  as  to  make  them  a guard 
to  defend  the  Roman  frontier. 

XXIX.  Of  all  thefe  various  nations  the  Batavians  (a)  are  the 
moft  brave  and  warlike.  Incorporated  formerly  with  the  Cat- 
tians,  but  driven  out  by  inteftine  divifions,  they  took  pofleffion 
of  an  ifland,  formed  by  the  river  Nile,  where,  without  any  ex- 
tent of  land  on  the  continent,  they  eftablilhed  a canton  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans.  The  honour  of  that  ancient  friendfhip 
they  ftill  enjoy,  with  the  addition  of  peculiar  privileges.  They 
are  neither  infulted  with  taxes,  nor  harafled  by  revenue  officers. 
Free  from  burthens,  impofts,  and  tributes,  they  are  referved  for 
the  day  of  battle  ; a nurfery  of  foldiers.  The  Mattiaci  (b)  are 
in  like  manner  attached  to  the  intereft  of  the  Romans.  In  fa£t, 
the  limits  of  the  empire  have  been  enlarged,  and  the  terror  of 
our  arms  has  fpread  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  former  boundaries. 
Hence  the  Mattiaci,  ftill  enjoying  their  own  fide  of  the  river,  are 
Germans  by  their  fituation,  yet  in  fentiment  and  principle  the 
friends  of  Rome  ; fubmitting,  like  the  Batavians,  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  empire  ; but,  never  having  been  tran fplanted,  they 
ftill  retain,  from  their  foil  and  climate,  all  the  fiercenefs  of  their 
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native  character.  The  people  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Da- 
nube, who  occupy  a certain  trad:,  fubjed  to  an  import  of  one 
tenth,  and  therefore  called  the  Decumate  Lands  (c)y  are  not  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  German  nations.  The  Gauls,  from  their 
natural  levity  prone  to  change,  and  rendered  defperate  by  their 
poverty,  were  the  firft  adventurers  into  that  vacant  region.  The 
Roman  frontier,  in  procefs  of  time,  being  advanced,  and  garri- 
fons  ftationed  at  proper  ports,  that  whole  country  became  part 
of  a province,  and  the  inhabitants  of  courfe  were  reduced  to  fub- 
jedion. 

NXX.  Beyond  the  Mattiaci  lies  the  territory  of  the  Cat- 
tians  (a),  beginning  at  the  Hercynian  foreft,  but  not,  like  other 
parts  of  Germany,  a wide  and  dreary  level  of  fens  and  marffies. 
A continued  range  of  hills  extends  over  a prodigious  trad,  till 
growing  thinner  by  degrees  they  fink  at  laft  into  an  open  coun- 
try. The  Hercynian  foreft  attends  its  favourite  Cattians  to  their 
utmoft  boundary,  and  there  leaves  them,  as  it  were,  with  regret. 
The  people  are  robuft  and  hardy;  their  limbs  well  braced  (b ) ; 
their  countenance  fierce,  and  their  minds  endowed  with  vigour  be- 
yond the  reft  of  their  countrymen.  Confidercd  as  Germans,  their 
underftanding  is  quick  and  penetrating.  They  eled  officers  lit 
to  command,  and  obey  them  implicitly  ; they  keep  their  ranks, 
and  know  how  to  feize  their  opportunity  ; they  rcftrain  their  na- 
tural impetuofity,  and  wait  for  the  attack  ; they  arrange  with 
judgment  the  labours  of  the  day,  and  throw  up  entrenchments 
for  the  night ; trailing  little  to  fortune,  they  depend  altogether 
on  their  valour  ; and,  what  is  rare  in  the  hiftory  of  Barbarians, 
and  never  attained  without  regular  difcipline,  they  place  their 
confidence,  not  in  the  ftrength  of  their  armies,  but  entirely  in 
their  general  (c).  The  infantry  is  their  main  ftrength.  Each 
■ ■ folaier 
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foklier  carries,  befides  his  arms,  his  provilion  and  a parcel  of  mi- 
litary tools.  You  may  fee  other  armies  ru filing  to  a battle : the 
Cattians  march  to  a war.  To  fkirmifh  in  detached  parties,  or  to 
tally  out  on  a fudden  emergence,  is  not  their  practice.  A vi&ory 
haftily  gained,  or  a quick  retreat,  may  fuit  the  genius  of  the 
cavalry ; but  all  that  rapidity,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cattians, 
denotes  want  of  refolution  : perfeverance  is  the  true  mark  of 
courage. 


XXXI.  A custom,  known,  indeed,  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, but  adopted  only  by  a few  individuals  of  a bold  and  ar- 
dent fpirit,  is  with  the  Cattians  a feature  of  the  national  charac- 
ter. From  the  age  of  manhood  they  encourage  the  growth  of  their 
hair  and  beard  (a)  ; nor  will  anyone,  till  he  has  flain  an  enemy, 
diveft  himfelf  of  that  excrefcence,  which  by  a folemn  vow  he  has 
devoted  to  heroic  virtue.  Over  the  blood  and  fpoils  of  the  van- 
quifhed  the  face  of  the  warrior  is,  for  the  firft  time,  difplayed. 
The  Cattian  then  exults  ; he  has  now  anfwered  the  true  end  of 
his  being,  and  has  proved  himfelf  worthy  of  his  parents  and  his 
country.  The  fluggard  continues  unfhorn,  with  the  uncouth 
horrors  of  his  vifage  growing  wilder  to  the  clofe  of  his  days. 
The  men  of  fuperior  courage  and  uncommon  ferocity  wear  alfo 
an  iron-ring  (b),  in  that  country  a badge  of  infamy,  and  with 
that,  as  with  a chain,  they  appear  felf-condemned  to  flavery,  till 
by  the  daughter  of  an  enemy  they  have  redeemed  their  freedom. 
With  this  extraordinary  habit  the  Cattians  are  in  general  much 
delighted.  They  grow  grey  under  a vow  of  heroifm,  and  by 
their  voluntary  diftindtions  render  themfelves  confpicuous  to  their 
friends  and  enemies.  In  every  engagement  the  firft  attack  is 
made  by  them  : they  claim  the  front  of  the  line  as  their  right, 
prefenting  to  the  enemy  an  appearance  wild  and  terrible.  Even 
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in  time  of  peace  they  retain  the  fame  ferocious  afpedt ; never 
foftened  with  an  air  of  humanity.  They  have  no  houfe  to  dwell 
in,  no  land  to  cultivate,  no  domeftic  care  to  employ  them. 
Wherever  chance  condu&s  them,  they  are  fure  of  being  main- 
tained. Lavifh  of  their  neighbours  fubftance,  and  prodigal  of 
their  own,  they  perfift  in  this  courfe,  till  towards  the  decline  of 
life  their  drooping  fpirit  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  exertions  of  a 
lierce  and  rigid  virtue. 

XXXII.  The  Ufipians  and  Ten&erians  (a) border  on  the 
Cattians.  Their  territory  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where 
that  river,  ftill  flowing  in  one  regular  channel,  forms  a fufficient 
boundary.  In  addition  to  their  military  character  the  Tendterians 
are  famous  for  the  difcipline  of  their  cavalry.  Their  horfe  is  no 
way  inferior  to  the  infantry  of  the  Cattians.  The  wifdom  of 
their  anceftors  formed  the  military  fyftem,  and  their  defendants 
hold  it  in  veneration.  Horfemanfhip  is  the  pride  of  the  whole 
country,  the  paftime  of  their  children,  the  emulation  of  their 
youth,  and  the  habit  of  old  age.  With  their  goods  and  valuable 
effects  their  horfes  pafs  as  part  of  the  fucceflion,  not,  however, 
by  the  general  rule  of  inheritance  to  the  eldefl;  fon,  but,  in  a pe- 
culiar line,  to  that  fon  who  Hands  diftinguifhed  by  his  valour  and 
his  exploits  in  war. 

XXXIII.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  laft-mentioned  Hates 
formerly  occurred  the  Brudterians  ( a) , fmce  that  time  difpoflefled 
of  their  territory,  and,  as  fame  reports,  now  no  longer  a peo- 
ple. The  Chamavians  and  Angrivarians  (b),  it  is  faid,  with  the 
confent  of  the  adjacent  tribes,  invaded  the  country,  and  purfued 
the  ancient  fettlers  with  exterminating  fury.  The  intolerable 
pride  of  the  Bru£terians  drew  upon  them  this  dreadful  cataftrophe. 
Vol.  IV.  F The 
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The  love  of  plunder  was,  no  doubt,  a powerful  motive  ; and*, 
perhaps,  the  event  was  providentially  ordained  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  people.  Certain  it  is,  the  gods  have  of  late  indulged  tfs 
with  the  view  of  a fierce  engagement,  and  a fcene  of  carnage,  in 
which  above  fixty  thoufand  of  the  enemy  fell  a facrifice,  not  to 
the  arms  of  Rome,  but,  more  magnificent  Hill ! to  the  rage  of 
their  own  internal  difcord,  all  cut  cir,  as  it  were  in  a theatre  of 
war,  to  furnifh  a fpedtacle  to  the  Roman  army.  May  this  con- 
tinue to  be  the  fate  of  foreign  nations  ! If  not  the  friends  of 
Rome,  let  them  be  enemies  to  themfelves.  For  in  the  prefent 
tide  of  our  affairs,  what,  can  fortune  have  in  ftore  fo  devoutly  to 
be  wilhed  for  as  civil  diflenfion  amongft  our  enemies  ? 

XXXIV.  At  the  back  of  the  ftates,  which  I have  now  de~ 
icribed,  lie  the  Dulgibinians  (a ) and  the  Chafuarians,  with  other 
nations  of  inferior  note.  In  front  occurs  the  country  of  the  Fri- 
fiansfVJ,  divided  into  two  communities,  called,  on  account  of 
their  degrees  of  firength,  the  Greater  and  the  Leffer  Frifia. 
Both  extend  along  the  margin  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the  Ocean, 
inclofing  within  their  limits  lakes  of  vafi:  extent  (c),  where  the 
Beets  of  Rome  have  fpread  their  fails.  Through  that  outlet  we 
have  attempted  the  Northern  Ocean,  where,  if  we  may  believe 
the  account  of  navigators,  the  pillars  of  Hercules  are  feen  Hill 
Handing  on  the  coafi:  ; whether  it  be,  that  Hercules  did  in  fadt 
vifit  thofe  parts,  or  that  whatever  is  great  and  fplendid  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  is,  by  common  cOnfent,  aferibed  to  that 
ancient  hero.  Drufus  Germanicus  was  an  adventurer  in  thofe 
feas  (a).  Fie  did  not  want  a fpirit  of  enterprlfe  ; but  the  navi- 
gation was  found  impracticable  in  that  tempefluous  ocean,  which 
feemed  to  forbid  any  further  difeovery  of  its  own  element,  or  the 
labours  of  Hercules.  Since  that  time  no  expedition  has  been 
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undertaken  : men  conceived  that  to  refpedt  the  myfteries  of  the 
gods,  and  believe  without  enquiry,  would  be  the  befl  proof  of 
veneration  (e)< 

XXXV.  We  have  hitherto  traced  the  weftern  fide  of  Ger- 
many. From  the  point,  where  we  ftopt,  it  ftretches  away  with 
a prodigious  fweep  towards  the  north-  In  this  vaft  region  the 
.firft  territory  that  occurs  is  that  of  the  Chaucians  (a)^  beginning 
on  the  confines  of  the  Frifians,  and,  though  at  the  extremity- 
bounded  by  the  fea-fhore,  yet  running  at  the  back  of  all  the  na- 
tions already  defcribed,  till,  with  an  immenfe  compafs,  it  reaches 
•the  borders  of  the  Cattians.  Of  this  immeafurable  tract  it  is  not 
iufficient  to  fay  that  the  Chaucians  poflefs  it : they  even  people 
it.  Of  all  the  German  nations  they  are,  beyond  all  queftion,  the 
molt  refpctftable.  Their  grandeur  relts  upon  the  furelt  founda- 
tion, the  love  of  juftice  ; wanting  no  extenfion  of  territory,  free 
from  avarice  and  ambition,  remote  and  happy,  they  provoke  no 
wars,  and  never  feek  to  enrich  themfelves  by  rapine  and  depre- 
dation. Their  importance  among  the  nations  round  them  is 
undoubtedly  great  ; but  the  bell  evidence  of  it  is,  that  they  have 
gained  nothing  by  injuftice.  Loving  moderation,  yet  uniting  to 
it  a warlike  fpirit,  they  are  ever  ready  in  a juft  caufe  to  unfheathe 
the  fvvord.  Their  armies  are  foon  in  the  field  (b).  In  men  and 
horfes  their  refources  are  great,  and  even  in  profound  tranquillity 
their  fame  is  never  tarnifhed. 

» » . • , 

XXXVJ.  Bordering  on  the  fide  of  the  Chaucians-,  and  alfo 
of  the  Cattians,  lies  the  country  of  the  Cherufcans  (a)  ; a people 
by  a long  difufe  of  arms  enervated  and  funk  in  (loth.  Unmo- 
•lefled  by  their  neighbours,  they  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  peace, 
forgetting  that  amidft  powerful  and  ambitious,  neighbours  the 
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repofe,  which  you  enjoy,  ferves  only  to  lull  you  into  a calm*, 
always  plealing,  but  deceitful  in  the  end.  When  the  fword  is- 
drawn,  and  the  power  of  the  ftrongeft  is  to  decide,  you  talk  in. 
vain  of  equity  and  moderation  : thofe  virtues  always  belong  to  the 
conqueror.  Thus  it  has  happened  to  the  Cherufcans  : they  were 
formerly  juft  and  upright  ; at  prefent  they  are  called  fools  and 
cowards.  Victory  has  transferred  every  virtue  to  the  Cattians, 
and  oppreflion  takes  the  name  of  wifdom,.  The  downfall  of  the 
Cherufcans  drew  after  it  that  of  the  Fofi  (b),  a contiguous  na- 
tion, in  their  day  of  profperity  never  equal  to  their  neighbours, 
but  fellow-fufterers  in  their  ruin. 

XXXVII.  In  the  fame  northern  part  of  Germany  we  find  the. 
Cimbrians/tfJ  on  the  margin  of  the  ocean;  a people  at  prefent 
of  fmall  confideration,  though  their  glory  can  never  die* 
Monuments  of  their  former  ftrength  and  importance  are  ftill  to. 
be  feen  on. either  fhore.  Their  camps  and  lines  of  circumvalla- 
tion  are  not  yet  erafed.  From  the  extent  of  ground  which  they, 
occupied  you  may  even  now  form  an  eftimate  of  the  force  and 
refources  of  the  ftate,  and  the  account  of  their  grand  army,  which 
confifted  of  fuch  prodigious  numbers,  feems  to  be  verified.  It 
was  in  the  year  of  Rome  fix  hundred  and  forty,  in  the  confulfhip 
of  Cxcilius  Metellus  and  Papirius  Carbo,  that  the  arms  of  the 
Cimbrians  firft  alarmed  the  world.  If  from  that  period  we 
reckon  to  the  fecond  confulfhip  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  we  Fhall 
find  a fpace  of  near  two  hundred  and  ten  years  : fo  long  has  Ger- 
many flood  at  bay  with  Rome  ! In  the  courfe  of-  fo  . obftinate  a 
ftruggle,  both  fides  have  felt  alternately  the  fevereft  blows  of 
fortune,  and  the  worft  calamities  of  war.  Not  the  Samnite,  nor 
the  republic  of  Carthage,  nor  Spain,  nor  Gaul,  nor  even  the 
Parthian  has  given  fuch  frequent  ieffons  to  the  Roman  people. 
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The  power  of  the  Arfacidse  (b)  was  not  fo  formidable  as  German 
liberty.  If  we  except  the  (laughter  of  Craffus  and  his  army, 
what  has  the  eaft  to  boaft  of?  Their  own  commander,  Pacorus, 
was  cut  off,  and  the  whole  nation  was  humbled  by  the  victory  of 
Ventidius.  The  Germans  can  recount  their  triumphs  over 
Carbo,  Caflius  (cj,  Scaurqs  Aurelius,  Servilius  Csepio,  and  Cneius- 
Manlius  (d)y  all  defeated,  or  taken  prifoners.  With  them  the 
republic  loft  five  confular  armies  ; and  fince  that  time,  in  the. 
reign  of  Auguftus,  Varus  perifhed  with  his  three  legions.  Caius 
Marius (e),  it  is  true,  defeated  the  Germans  in  Italy;  Julius 
Caefar  made  them  retreat  from  Gaul ; and  Drufus,  Tiberius  and 
Germanicus  overpowered  them  in  their  own  country  : but  how 
much  blood  did  thofe  victories  cofl  us  ? The  mighty  projeds  of 
Caligula  ended  in  a ridiculous  farce.  From  that  period  an  inter- 
val of  peace  fucceeded,  till  roufed  at  length  by  the  diffenfions  cf 
Rome,  and  the  civil  wars  that  followed,  they  (formed  our  legions  in 
their  winter-quarters  (f)y  and  even  planned  the  conqueft  of  Gaul. 
Indeed  we  forced  them  to  repafs  the  Rhine  ; but  from  that  time 
what  has  been  our  advantage  ? We  have  triumphed,  and.  Ger- 
many is  ftill  unconquered. 

XXXVIII.  The  Suevians  (a)  are. the  next  that  claim  atten- 
tion. Poflefllng  the  largeft  portion  of  Germany,  they  do  not, 
like  the  Cattians  and  Tenderians,  form  one  date  or  community, 
but  have  among  themfelves  feveral  fubdivifions,  or  inferior  tribes, 
known  by  diftind  appellations,  yet  all  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Suevians.  It  is  the  peculiar  cuftom  of  this  peo- 
ple to  braid  the  hair,  and  tie  it  up  in  a knot  (b).  Between  them 
and  the  reft  of  the  Germans  this  is  the  mark  of  diftindion.  In 
their  own  country  it  ferves  to  diferiminate  the  free-born  from 
the  (lave.  If  the  fame  mode  is  feen  in  other  dates,  introduced 
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by  ties  of  confanguinity,  or,  as  often  happens,  by  the  propenfity 
of  men  to  imitate  Foreign  manners,  the  infiances  are  rare,  and 
confined  entirely  to  the  feafon  of  youth.  With  the  Sirevians  the 
cufiom  is  continued  through  life  : men  far  advanced  in  years  are 
feen  with  their  hoary  locks  interwoven,  and  faftened  behind,  or 
fometimes  gathered  into  a fhaggy  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head* 
The  chiefs  are  more  nicely  adjufied  : they  attend  to  ornament, 
but  it  is  a manly  attention,  not  the  fpirit  of  intrigue  or  the  af- 
fectation of  appearing  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  women.  When 
going  to  engage  the  enemy,  they  fancy  that  from  the  high 
druCture  of  their  hair  they  appear  taller  and  gain  an  air  of  fero- 
city. Their  drefs  is  a preparation  for  battle. 

XXXIX.  The  Semnones  (a)  are  ambitious  to  be  thought 
the  moft  ancient  and  refpeCiabie  of  the  Suevian  nation.  Their 
claim  they  think  confirmed  by  the  myderies  of  religion.  On  a 
dated  day  a proceffion  is  made  into  a wood  confecrated  in  ancient 
times,  and  rendered  awful  by  auguries  delivered  down  from  age 
to  age.  The  feveral  tribes  of  the  fame  defeent  appear  by  their 
deputies.  The  rites  begin  with  the  daughter  of  a man,  who  is 
offered  as  a victim,  and  thus  their  barbarous  worth  ip  is  celebrated 
by  an  aCt  of  horror.  The  grove  is  beheld  with  fliperflitious  terror. 
No  man  enters  that  holy  fanCtuary  without  being  bound  with  a 
chain,  thereby  denoting  his  humble  fenfe  of  his  own  condition, 
and  the  fuperior  attributes  of  the  deity  that  fills  the  place. 
Should  he  happen  to  fall,  he  docs  not  prefume  to  rife,  but  in  that 
m-ovelina-  date  makes  his  way  out  of  the  wood.  The  dcClrine 
intended  by  this  bigotry  is,  that  from  this  fpot  the  whole  nation 
derives  its  origin,  and  that  here  is  the  facred  manfion  of  the  all- 
ruling mind,  the  fuprcmeGod  of  the  univerfcfZg),  who  holds  every 
thing  elfe  in  a chain  of  dependance  on  his  will  and  pleafure.  To 
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thefe  tenets  much  credit  arifes  from  the  weight  and  influence 
of  the  Semnones,  a populous  nation,,  diftributed  into  a hundred 
cantons,  and  by  the  vaft  extent  of  their  territory  entitled  to  con- 
sider themfelves  as  the  head  of  the  Suevian  nation. 

XL.  The  Langobards  (a)  exhibit  a contrail  to  the  people  Iaft 
defcribed.  Their  dignity  is  derived  from  the  paucity  of  their 
numbers.  Surrounded  as  they  are  by  great  and  powerful  na- 
tions, they  live  independant,  owing  their  fecurity  not  to  mean 
compliances,  but  to  that  warlike  Spirit  with  which  they  encoun- 
ter danger.  To  thefe  Succeed  in  regular  order  the  Reudig- 
nians  (b),  the  Aviones,  Angles,  and  Vatin i an s ; the  Eudofians, 
Nuithones,  and  Suardonians,  all  defended  by  rivers,  or  embo- 
fomed  in  forefts.  In  thefe  Several  tribes  there  is  nothing  that 
merits  attention,  except  that  they  all  agree  to  w or Ship  the  god- 
dels  Earth,  or  as  they  call  her  Herth  (c)i  whom  they  confider  as 
the  common  mother  of  all.  This  divinity,  according  to  their 
notion,  interpofes  in  human  affairs,  and,  at  times,  vifits  the  Se- 
veral nations  of  the  globe.  A facred  grove  on  an  ifland  (d)  in 
the  Northern  Ocean  is  dedicated  to  her.  There  Hands  her  facred 
chariot,  covered  wirh  a veftment,  to  be  touched  by  the  prieft 
only.  When  fire  takes  her  feat  in  this  holy  vehicle,  he  becomes  im- 
mediately confcious  of  her  prefence,  and  in  his  fit  of  enthufiafin 
purfues  her  progrefs.  The  chariot  is  drawn  by  cows  yoked  together. 
A general  feftival  takes  place,  and  public  rejoicings  are  heard, 
wherever  the  goddefs  directs  her  way.  No  war  is  thought  of ; 
arms  are  laid  afide,  and  the  Sword  is  fheathed.  The  Sweets  of 
peace  are  known,  and  then  only  relifhed.  At  length  the  fame 
prieft  declares  the  goddefs  Satisfied  with  her  vifitation,  and  re-con- 
dufhs  her  to  her  fandtuary.  The  chariot  with  the  facred  mantle, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  report,  the  goddefs  herfelf,  are  purified  in 
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a fecret  lake.  In  this  ablution  certain  Haves  officiate,  and  in- 
ftantly  perifh  in  the  water.  Hence  the  terrors  of  fuperftition  are 
more  widely  diffufed  ; a religious  horror  feizes  every  mind,  and 
all  are  content  in  pious  ignorance  to  venerate  that  awful  myftery, 
which  no  man  can  fee,  and  live.  This  part  of  the  Suevian 
nation  ftretches  away  to  the  moft  remote  and  unknown  receffes 
of  Germany. 

XLI.  On  the  banks  of  the  Danube  (for  we  fhall  now  purfue 
that  river,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  have  traced  the  courfe  of 
the  Rhine),  the  firft  and  neareft  ftate  is  that  of  the  Hermundu- 
rians  (a),  a people  in  alliance  with  Rome,  acting  always  with 
fidelity,  and  for  that  reafon  allowed  to  trade  not  only  on  the 
frontier,  but  even  within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  They  are 
feen  at  large  in  the  heart  of  our  fplendid  colony  in  the  province 
of  Rhsetia,  without  fo  much  as  a guard  to  watch  their  motions. 
To  the  reft  of  the  Germans  we  difplay  camps  and  legions,  but 
to  the  Hermundurians  we  grant  the  exclufive  privilege  of  feeing 
our  houfes  and  our  elegant  villas.  They  behold  the  fplendour 
of  the  Romans,  but  without  avarice,  or  a wilh  to  enjoy  it.  In 
the  territories  of  tnefe  people  the  Elb  takes  its  rife  (b),  a cele- 
brated river,  and  formerly  well  known  to  the  Romans.  At  pre- 
fent  we  only  hear  of  its  name. 

XLII.  Contiguous  to  the  laft  mentioned  people  lies  the  coun- 
try of  the  Narifcans  ( a and  next  in  order  the  MarcomanniansfZ’J 
iind  the  Quadians.  Of  thefe  the  Marcomannians  are  the  moft 
eminent  for  their  ftrength  and  military  glory.  The  very  ter- 
ritory now  in  their  poffieffion  is  the  reward  of  valour,  acquired 
by  the  expulfion  of  the  Boians.  Nor  have  the  Narifcans  or 
Quadians  degenerated  from  their  anceftors*  As  far  as  Germany 
is  walked  by  the  Danube,  thefe  three  nations  extend  along  the 
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banks,  and  form  the  frontier  of  the  country.  7 he  Marcoman- 
nians  and  the  Quadians,  within  our  own  memory,  obeyed  a race 
of  kings,  born  among  themfelves,  the  illuftrious  iflue  of  Maro- 
boduus  (c)  and  of  Tudrus.  Foreign  princes  at  prefent  fway  the 
fceptre  ; but  the  ftrength  of  their  monarchy  (d)  depends  upon 
the  countenance  and  protection  of  Rome.  To  our  arms  they 
are  not  often  indebted  : we  choofe  rather  to  fupply  them  with 
money. 

r 

XLIII.  At  the  back  of  the  Marcomannians  and  Quadians  lie 
feveral  nations  of  confiderable  force,  fuch  as  the  Marfignians  (a), 
the  Gothinians,  the  Olians,  and  the  Burians.  In  drefs  and  lan- 
guage the  two  laft  referable  the  Suevians.  The  Gothinians,  by 
their  life  of  the  Gallic  tongue,  and  the  Ofians  by  the  dialed  of 
Pannonia,  are  evidently  not  of  German  original.  A further 
proof  arifes  from  their  fubmitting  to  the  difgrace  of  paying  tri- 
bute, impofed  upon  them  as  aliens  and  intruders,  partly  by  the 
Sarmatians,  and  partly  by  the  Quadians.  The  Gothinians  have 
Hill  more  reafon  to  blufh  ; they  fubmit  (b)  to  the  drudgery  of 
digging  iron  in  the  mines.  But  a fmall  part  of  the  open  and 
level  country  is  occupied  by  thefe  feveral  nations  : they  dwell 
chiefly  in  forefts,  or  on  the  fummit  of  that  continued  ridge  of 
mountains  (cj,  by  which  Suevia  is  divided  and  feparated  from 
other  tribes  that  lie  Hill  more  remote.  Of  thefe  the  Lygians  (d) 
are  the  moft  powerful,  ftretching  to  a great  extent,  and  giving 
their  name  to  a number  of  fubordinate  communities.  It  will  fuf- 
fice  to  mention  the  moft  confiderable  ; namely  the  (e ) Arians, 
the  Helvecones,  the  Manimians,  the  Elyftans,  and  Naharvali- 
ans.  The  laft  fhew  a grove  famous  for  the  antiquity  of  its  reli- 
gious rites.  The  prieft  appears  in  a female  drefs.  The  gods  whom 
they  worfhip  are,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  known  by 
Vol.  IV.  G the 
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the  name  of  Aids,  by  Roman  interpreters  fait!  to  be  Caftor  and 
Pollux  (f).  There  are,  indeed,  no  idols  in  their  country;  no 
fymbolic  reprefentation  ; no  traces  of  foreign  fuperftition.  And 
yet  their  two  deities  are  adored  in  the  charader  of  young  men 
and  brothers.  The  Arians  are  not  only  fuperior  to  the  other 
tribes  above-mentioned,  but  are  alfo  more  fierce  and  favage. 
Not  content  with  their  natural  ferocity,  they  ftudy  to  make  them- 
felves  ftill  more  grim  and  horrible  by  every  addition  that  art  can 
devife.  Their  fhields  are  black  ; their  bodies  painted  of  a deep 
colour  (g ) ; and  the  darkeft  night  is  their  time  for  rufhing  to 
battle.  The  fudclen  furprife  and  funereal  gloom  of  fuch  a band 
of  fable  warriors  are  fure  to  ftrike  a panic  through  the  adverfe 
army,  who  fly  the  field,  as  if  a legion  of  demons  had  broke  loofe 
to  attack  them : fo  true  it  is  that  in  every  engagement  the  eye  is 
firfl:  conquered.  Beyond  the  Lygians  the  next  ftate  is  that  of 
the  Gothones  ( h ),  who  live  under  regal  government,  and  are, 
by  confequence,  ruled  with  a degree  of  power  more  rigorous 
than  other  parts  of  Germany,  yet  not  unlimited,  nor  entirely 
hoftile  to  civil  liberty.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  people 
we  find,  on  the  lea-coafl,  the  Rugians  and  Lemovians  fij,  both 
lubjedt  to  royal  authority.  When  their  round  fhields  and  flhort 
fwords  are  mentioned,  there  are  no  other  particulars  worthy  of 
notice. 

XLIV.  The  people  that  next  occur  are  the  Suiones  ( a),  wha 
may  be  faid  to  inhabit  the  ocean  itfelf.  In  addition  to  the  ftrength 
of  their  armies,  they  have  a powerful  naval  force  (b).  The  form 
of  their  fhips  is  peculiar.  Every  veflel  has  a prow  at  each  end, 
and  by  that  contrivance  is  always  ready  to  make  head  either  way. 
Sails  are  not  in  ufe,  nor  is  there  a range  of  oars  at  the  fides.  The 
mariners,  as  often  happens  in  the  navigation  of  rivers,  take  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  ftations,  and  fhift  from  one  place  to  another,  as  the  exi- 
gence may  require.  Riches  are  by  this  people  held  in  great 
efteem  (c)\  and  the  public  mind,  debafed  by  that  paflion,  yields 
to  the  government  of  one,  with  unconditional,  with  paffive  obe- 
dience. Defpotifm  is  here  fully  eftablilhed.  The  people  are  not 
allowed  to  carry  arms  in  common,  like  the  reft  of  the  German 
nations.  An  officer  is  appointed  to  keep  in  a magazine  all  the 
military  weapons,  and  for  this  purpofe  a have  is  always  chofen. 
For  this  policy  the  oftenfible  reafon  is,  that  the  ocean  is  their 
natural  fence  againft  foreign  invafions,  and  in  time  of  peace  the 
giddy  multitude,  with  arms  ready  at  hand,  loon  proceeds  from 
luxury  to  tumult  and  commotion.  But  the  truth  is,  the  jealoufy 
of  a defpotie  prince  does  not  think  it  fafe  to  commit  the  care  of 
his  arfenal  to  the  nobles,  or  the  men  of  ingenuous  birth,.  Even 
a manumitted  Have  is  not  fit  to  be  trufted. 

XLV.  At  the  further  extremity  beyond  the  Suiones  there  is 
another  lea  ( a ),  wnofe  lluggilh  waters  feem  to  be  in  a ftate  of 
ftagnation.  By  this  lazy  element  the  globe  is  faid  to  be  encircled, 
and  the  fuppofition  receives  fome  colour  of  probability  from  an 
extraordinary  phenomenon  well  known  in  thofe  regions.  The 
rays  of  the  letting  fun  (b)  continue,  till  the  return  of  day,  to 
brighten  the  hemifphere  with  fo  clear  a light,  that  the  ftars  are 
imperceptible.  To  this  it  is  added  by  vulgar  credulity,  that 
when  the  fun  begins  to  rife,  the  found  of  the  emerging  luminary 
is  diftinftly  heard,  and  the  very  form  of  the  horfes,  with  the 
blaze  of  glory  round  the  head  of  the  god,  is  palpable  to  the  light. 
The  boundaries  of  nature,  it  is  generally  believed,  terminate 
here  (c). 

On  the  coaft  to  the  right  of  the  Suevian  ocean  (d)  the  iEfty- 
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ans  have  fixed  their  habitation.  In  their  drefs  and  manners  they 
refemble  the  Suevians,  but  their  language  has  more  affinity  to 
the  dialed!  of  Britain.  They  worfhip  the  mother  of  the  gods  (d). 
The  figure  of  a wild  boar  is  the  fymbol  of  their  fuperflition ; and 
he,  who  has  that  emblem  about  him,  thinks  himfelf  fee u re  even 
in  the  thickeft  ranks  of  the  enemy,  without  any  need  of  arms, 
or  any  other  inode  of  defence.  The  ufe  of  iron  is  unknown,  and 
their  general  weapon  is  a club.  In  the  cultivation  of  corn,  and 
other  fruits  of  the  earth,  they  labour  with  more  patience  than  is 
confiftent  with  the  natural  lazinefs  of  the  Germans.  Their  in- 
duftry  is  exerted  in  another  inftance  : they  explore  the  fea  for 
amber,  in  their  language  called  glese  (e),  and  are  the  only 
people  who  gather  that  curious  fubftance.  It  is  generally  found 
among  the  fhallowrs ; fometimes  on  the  fhore.  Concerning  the 
nature  or  the  caufes  of  this  concretion,  the  barbarians,  with 
their  ufual  want  of  curiofity,  make  no  enquiry.  Amongft  other 
luperfluities  difcharged  by  the  fea,  this  fubftance  lay  long  neg- 
lected, till  Roman  luxury  gave  it  a name,  and  brought  it  into 
requeft.  To  the  favages  it  is  of  no  ufe.  They  gather  it  in  rude 
heaps,  and  offer  it  to  fale  without  any  form  or  polifh,  wonder- 
ing at  the  price  they  receive  for  it.  There  is  reafon  to  think  that 
amber  is  a diftillation  from  certain  trees  (f),  fince  in  the  tranfpa- 
rent  medium  we  fee  a variety  of  infedls,  and  even  animals  of  the 
wing,  which,  being  caught  in  the  vifcous  fluid,  are  afterwards, 
when  it  grows  hard,  incorporated  with  it.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  as  the  eaft  has  its  luxuriant  plantations,  wffiere  balmv 
and  frankincenfe  perfpire  through  the  pores  of  trees,  fo  the  con- 
tinents and  iflands  of  the  weft  have  their  prolific  groves,  whofe 
juices,  fermented  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  diffolve  into  a liquid 
matter,  which  falls  into  the  fea,  and,  being  there  condenfed,  is 
afterwards  difcharged  by  the  winds  and  waves  on  the  oppofitc 
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fliore.  If  you  make  an  experiment  of  amber  by  the  application 
of  fire,  it  kindles  like  a torch,  emitting  a fragrant  flame,  and,  in 
a little  time,  taking  the  tenacious  nature  of  pitch  or  rofin.  Be- 
yond the  Suiones  we  next  find  the  nation  of  Sitones  (g),  differ- 
ing in  nothing  from  the'  former,  except  the  tamenefs,  with 
which  they  fuffer  a woman  to  reign  over  them.  Of  this  people 
it  is  not  enough  to  fay  that  they  have  degenerated  from  civil 
liberty  : they  are  funk  below  flavery  itielf.  At  this  place  ends 
the  territory  of  the  Suevians. 

XLVI.  Whether  the  Peucinians  (a),  the  Venedians,  and 
Fennians  are  to  be  accounted  Germans,  or  claffed  with  the  people 
of  S armaria  ( b ),  is  a point  not  eafy  to  be  determined:  though 
the  Peucinians,  called  by  fome  the  Bafturnians,  bear  a Prong 
refemblance  to  the  Germans.  They  ufe  the  fame  language  : 
their  drefs  and  habitations  are  the  fame,  and  they  are  equally 
inured  to  doth  and  filth.  Of  late,  however,  in  confequence  of 
frequent  intermarriages  between  their  leading  chieftains  and  the 
families  of  Sarmatia,  they  have  been  tainted  with  the  manners 
of  that  country.  The  Venedians  are  a counterpart  of  the  Sar- 
matians  : like  them  they  lead  a wandering  life,  and  fupport 
fhemfelves  by  plunder  arnidfi  the  woods  and  mountains,  that 
feparate  the  Peucinians  and  the  Fennians.  They  are,  notwith- 
standing, to  be  afcribed  to  Germany,  inafmuch  as  they  have 
fettled  habitations,  know  the  ufe  of  Shields,  and  travel  always 
on  foot,  remarkable  for  their  fwiftnefs.  The  Sarmatians,  on  the 
contrary,  live  altogether  on  horfeback  or  in  waggons.  No- 
thing can  equal  the  ferocity  of  the  Fennians  (c),  nor  is  there 
any  thing  fo  difgufting  as  their  filth  and  poverty.  With- 
out arms,  without  horfes,  and  without  a fixed  place  of  abode, 
they  lead  a vagrant  life ; their  food  the  common  herbage  ; 
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the  fkins  of  beads  their  only  clothing  ; and  the  bare  earth 
their  refting-place.  For  their  chief  fupport  they  depend  on 
their  arrows,  to  which,  for  want  of  iron,  they  prefix  a pointed 
bone.  The  women  follow  the  chafe  in  company  with  the 
men,  and  claim  their  ft  1 are  of  the  prey.  To  protect  their 
infants  from  the  fury  of  wild  beads,  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  they  make  a kind  of  cradle  amidft  the  branches  of  trees 
interwoven  together,  and  they  know  no  other  expedient.  The 
youth  of  the  country  have  the  fame  habitation,  and  amidft  the 
trees  old  age  is  rocked  to  reft.  Savage  as  this  way  of  life  may 
feem,  they  prefer  it  to  the  drudgery  of  the  field,  the  labour  of 
building,  and  the  painful  viciffitudes  of  hope  and  fear,  which 
always  attend  the  defence  and  the  acquifition  of  property.  Se- 
cure againft  the  pafiions  of  men,  and  fearing  nothing  from  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  they  have  attained  that  uncommon  ftate  of  feli- 
city, in  which  there  is  no  craving  left  to  form  a fingle  wifh  (d). 

The  reft  of  what  I have  been  able  to  collect  is  too  much  in- 
volved in  fable,  of  a colour  with  the  accounts  of  the  Hellufians 
and  the  Oxionians,  of  whom  we  are  told,  that  they  have  the 
human  face,  with  the  limbs  and  bodies  of  wild  beafts.  But 
reports  of  this  kind,  unfupported  by  proof,  I flu  all  leave  to  the 
pen  of  others. 


THE  END. 
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lofs  the  lefs  to  be  regretted , as  he  efcapcd  the  horrid  cruelties  of 
Domitiau , and  the  murder  of  the  bef  men  in  Rome.  The  beau- 
tiful and  pathetic  fentiments  with  which  Tacitus  concludes . 

The  life  of  Agricola  was  written , 

Year  of  Rome.  of  Chrift.  Confuls. 

850  97  Nerve r,  emperor , yl  time ,, 

850  97  Verginius  Rufus.. 
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J,  f " | O tranfmit,  to  pofterity  the  lives  and  characters  of 

JL  illuftrious  men,  was  an  office  frequently  performed 

in  ancient  times.  Even  in  the  prefent  age,  incurious  as  it 
is  about  its  own  concerns  (a),  the  fame  good  cuftom  has  pre- 
vailed, whenever  a great  and  fplendid  virtue  has  been  able  to 
furmount  thofe  two  pernicious  vices  (b),  which  not  only  infeft 
final!  communities,  but  are  likewife  the  bane-of  large  and  flou riffl- 
ing cities  ; I me$n  the  vices  of  infenfibility  to  merit,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  envy  on  the  other.  With  regard  to  the  ufage  of  an- 
tiquity, it  is  further  obfervable,  that,  in  thofe  early  feafons  of 
virtue,  men  were  led  by  the  impulfe  of  a generous  fpirit  to  a 
courfe  of  action  worthy  of  being  recorded  ; and,  in  like  manner. 
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the  writer  of  genius  undertook  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  ho- 
nourable deeds,  without  any  motives  of  flattery,  and  without 
views  of  private  ambition,  influenced  only  by  the  confcious  plea- 
fure  of  doing  juftice  to  departed  merit.  Many  have  been  their 
own  hiftorians  (c),  perfuaded  that  in  fpeaking  of  themfelves- 
they  flhould  difplay  an  honeft  confidence  in  their  morals,  not  a 
fpirit  of  arrogance  or  vain  glory.  Rutilius  (d)  and  Scaurus  left 
an  account  of  their  own  lives,  and  the  integrity  of  the  narrative  has- 
never  been  called  in  queftion  ; fo  true  it  is,  that  the  age,  which 
is  moll  fertile  in  bright  examples,  is  the  bell  qualified  to  make  a 
fair  eftimate  of  them.  For  the  prefent  undertaking,  which  pro- 
feflcs  to  review  the  life  of  a great  man  now  no  more,  I judged 
it  neceflary  to  premife  an  apology,  led  as  I am,  by  the  nature  of 
my  fubjedt,  to  encounter  an  evil  period  (e),  in  which  every  vir- 
tue ftruggled  with  adverfity  and  oppreflion. 

II.  We  have  it  upon  record,  that  Arulenus  Rufticus  (a),  for 
the  panegyric  of  Paetus  Thrafea,  and  Herennius  Senecio  (b),  for 
that  of  Helvidius  Frifcus,  were  both  capitally  convicted.  Nor 
was  it  enough  that  thofe  excellent  authors  fell  a facrifice  to  the 
tyrant’s  power  : perfecution  raged  againft  their  books,  and,  by 
an  order  to  the  triumvirs,  in  the  forum  and  the  place  of  popular 
convention  the  monuments  of  genius  perilhed  in  the  flames. 
The  policy  of  the  times,  no  doubt,  intended  that  in  the  fame  fire 
the  voice  of  the  Roman  people  Ihould  be  ftifled,  the  freedom  of 
the  fciiate  deftroyed,  and  the  fentiments  of  the  human  heart  (c) 
fupprefled  for  ever.  To  complete  the  work,  all  found  philofo- 
phy  was  profcribed,  every  liberal  art  was  driven  into  banifli- 
ment,  and  nothing  fair  and  honourable  was  flittered  to  remain. 
Of  our  pafiive  temper  we  gave  ample  proof ; and  as  former  times 
had  tailed  of  liberty  even  to  a degree  of  liccntioufnefs,  fo  we 
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exhaufted  the  bitter  cup  of  flavery  to  the  very  dregs.  Reftrained 
by  the  terrors  of  a mercilefs  inquifition  from  the  commerce  of 
hearing  and  fpeaking,  and,  by  confequence,  deprived  of  all 
exchange  of  fentiment,  we  fhould  have  refigned  our  memory 
with  our  other  faculties,  if  to  forget  had  been  as  eafy  as  to  fub- 
mit  in  filence  ( d). 

III.  At  length,  indeed,  we  begin  to  revive  from  our  lethargy; 
but  we  revive  by  flow  degrees,  though  the  emperor  Nerva  (a), 
in  the  beginning  of  this  glorious  sera,  found  means  to  reconcile 
two  things,  till  then  deemed  incompatible  ; namely,  civil  liberty 
and  the  prerogative  of  the  prince  ; though  his  fucceffor  Trajan 
continues  to  heal  our  wounds,  and  by  a juft  and  wife  admi- 
niftration  to  diftufe  the  bleffings  of  peace  and  good  order  through 
every  part  of  the  empire  ; and  though  it  is  apparent,  that  hopes 
of  the  conftitution  are  now  conceived  by  all  orders  of  men,  and 
not  only  conceived,  but  rifing  every  hour  into  confidence  and 
public  fecurity  (b).  And  yet,  fuch  is  the  infirmity  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  that,  even  in  this  jun&ure,  the  remedy  operates 
more  howly  than  the  difeafe.  For  as  the  body  natural  is  tardy 
in  its  growth,  and  rapid  in  decay,  fo  the  powers  of  genius  are 
more  eafily  extinguished  than  promoted  to  their  full  maturity. 
There  is  a charm  in  indolence  that  works  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees ; and  that  liftlefs  inactivity,  which  at  firft  is  irkfome,  grows 
delightful  in  the  end. 

Need  I mention  that  in  the  courfe  of  fifteen  years  (cj,  a large 
portion  of  human  life  ! many  fell  by  unavoidable  accidents,  and 
the  moft  illuftrious  men  in  Rome  were  cut  off  by  the  infatiate 
cruelty  of  the  prince  ? A few  of  us,  it  is  true,  have  furvived  the 
fiaup-hter  of  our  fellow  citizens  ; I had  almoft  faid,  we  have  fur- 
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vived  ourfelves  ; for  in  that  chafm,  which  flavery  made  in  our 
exigence,  we  cannot  be  faid  to  have  lived,  but  rather  to  have 
crawled  in  filence,  the  young  towards  the  decrepitude  of  age, 
and  the  old  to  difhonourable  graves.  And  yet  I fhall  not  regret 
the  time  I have  fpent  in  reviewing  thofe  days  of  defpotifm  ; on 
the  contrary,  it  is  my  intention,  even  in  fuch  weak  colouring  as 
mine,  to  give  a memorial  of  our  flavery  (d),  that  it  may  Hand 
in  contrail;  to  the  felicity  of  the  prefent  period. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  following  tradl  is  dedicated  to  the  me- 
mory of  Agricola,  my  father-in-law.  The  defign,  as  it  fprings 
from  filial  piety,  may  merit  a degree  of  approbation  ; it  will,  at 
leaft,  be  received  with  candour. 

IV.  Cnjeus  Julius  Agricola  was  bom  at  the  ancient  and 
refpeftable  colony  of  Forojulium  (a).  Elis  grandfather,  by 
the  maternal  as  well  as  the  paternal  line,  ferved  the  office  of 
imperial  procurator  (b)  ; a trull  of  importance,  which  always 
confers  the  equeftrian  dignity.  His  father,  Julius  Gracci- 
nus  (c),  was  a member  of  the  fenate,  dillinguiffied  by  his  elo- 
quence and  philofophy.  His  merit  gave  umbrage  to  Caligula. 
Being  commanded  by  that  emperor  to  undertake  the  profecution 
of  Marcus  Silanus  (d),  lie  refilled  to  comply,  and  was  put  to 
death.  Julia  Procilia  (e),  Agricola’s  mother,  was  refpedted  for  the 
purity  of  her  manners.  Under  her  care,  and  as  it  were  in  her 
bofom,  the  tender  mind  of  the  fon  was  trained  to  fcience  and 
every  liberal  accomplilhment.  His  own  ingenuous  difpoiition 
guarded  him  againll  the  fedu&ions  of  pleafure.  To  that  happy 
temperament  was  added  the  advantage  of  purfuing  his  fludies  at 
Marfeilles  (/),  that  feat  of  learning,  where  the  refinements  of 
Greece  were  happily  blended  with  the  fober  manners  of  provin- 
cial ccconomy, 
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He  has  often  declared  in  my  hearing,  that  in  the  ftrft  career 
of  youth  he  felt  himfelf  addi&ed  to  philofophical  fpeculations 
with  more  ardour  than  conftfted  with  the  duties  of  a Roman  and 
a fenatcr  (g)\  but  his  tafle  wasfoon  reformed  by  the  admonitions 
of  his  mother.  In  fa£t,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  a 
fiiblime  and  warm  imagination,  ftruck  with  the  forms  of  moral 
beauty  and  the  love  of  fcience,  fhould  afpire  to  reach  the  glory  of 
the  philofophic  chara&er.  As  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  his 
riper  judgment  weaned  him  from  vain  purfuits,  and  during  the 
reft  of  his  life  he  preferved,  what  is  difficult  to  attain,  that  tem- 
perate judgment,  which  knows  where  to  fix  the  bounds  even  of 
wifdom  itfelfh 

V.  His  firft  rudiments  of  military  knowledge  were  acquired' 
in  Britain  (a),  under  the  conduct  of  Suetonius  Paulinus,  that 
experienced  officer;  aftive,  vigilant,  yet  mild  in  command.  Agri- 
cola.  was  foon  diftinguiihed  by  his  General,  and  felefted  to 
live  with  him  at  head-quarters  (b).  Honoured  in  this  manner, 
he  did  not,  as  is  ufual  with  young  men,  mix  riot  and  diffipation 
with  adtual  fervice;  nor  did  he  avail  himfelf  of  liis  rank  of  mili- 
tary tribune  to  obtain  leave  of  abfence  (cjt  in  order  to  pafs  his 
time  in  idle  pleafures  and  ignorance  of  his  duty.  To  know  the 
province,  and  make  himfelf  known  to  the  army ; to  learn  from 
men  of  experience,  and  emulate  the  beft  examples  ; to  feek  no 
enterprife  with  a forward  fpirit,  and  to  decline  none  with  timid 
caution,  were  the  rules  he  laid  down  to  himfelf ; prudent  with 
valour,  and  brave  without  oftentation, 

A more  a&ive  campaign  had  never  been  known,  nor  was 
Britain  at  any  time  fo  fiercely  dilputed  (d).  Our  veteran  forces 
were  put  to  the  fword  ; our  colonies  fmoked  on  the  ground  ; and 
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the  legions  were  intercepted  on  their  march.  The  druggie  was 
then  for  life  ; we  fought  afterwards  for  fame  and  vidory.  In  a 
jundure  fo  big  with  danger,  though  the  conduct  of  the  war  was 
in  other  hands,  and  the  glory  of  recovering  the  province  was 
judly  afcribed  to  the  commander  in  chief,  yet  fo  fair  an  opportu- 
nity did  not  fail  to  improve  a young  officer,  and  plant  in  his 
mind  the  early  feeds  of  military  ambition.  The  love  of  fame 
took  poffeffion  of  him,  that  principle  of  noble  minds,  but  out  of 
feafon  in  an  evil  period,  when  virtue  fuffered  by  finider  condruc- 
tions,  and  from  an  illudrious  name  the  danger  was  as  great  as 
from  the  mod  pernicious  character. 

VI.  He  returned  from  Britain  to  enter  on  the  gradations  of 
the  civil  magidracy,  and  married  Domitia  Decidiana,  a lady  of 
high  rank  and  fplendid  defcent.  By  that  alliance  he  gained  an 
acceffion  of  drength  and  credit,  that  ferved  to  forward  him  in 
the  road  to  public  honours.  The  conjugal  date  proved  a fource 
of  domedic  happinefs.  They  lived  in  perfed  harmony,  endeared 
by  the  tendered  affedion,  and  each  afcribing  to  the  other  the 
felicity  which  they  enjoyed.  But  the  merit  of  Decidiana  could 
not  be  too  much  acknowledged.  The  praife  of  a valuable  wife 
ffiould  always  rife  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  cenfure,  that 
falls  on  fuch  as  violate  the  nuptial  union. 

Agricola  obtained  the'  office  of  queftorftfj;  and  the  province 
of  Ada,  of  which  Salvius  Titianus  (b)  was  proconful,  fell  to  his 
lot.  Neither  the  place  nor  the  governor  could  warp  his  inte- 
grity. The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  invited  the  hand  of  rapacity  ; 
and  Titianus,  by  the  bias  of  his  nature  prone  to  ads  of  avarice, 
was  ready,  on  terms  of  mutual  connivance,  to  co-opcrate  in  any 
fcheme  of  guilt  and  plunder  : but  Agricola  maintained  his  honour 
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and  his  principles.  During  his  flay  in  Afia  his  family  was  in- 
creafed  by  the  birth  of  a daughter,  who  proved  foon  after,  when 
he  loft  his  infant  fon,  a fource  of  confolation.  The  intermediate 
fpace  between  the  expiration  of  his  quaeftorfhip  and  his  advance- 
ment to  the  poft  of  tribune  of  the  people  he  had  the  prudence  to 
pafs  in  calm  tranquillity.  Even  during  the  year  of  his  tribune- 
fhip  (c)  he  a<fted  with  the  fame  referve,  aware  of  thofe  difaftrous 
times,  when,  under  the  tyranny  of  Nero’s  reign,  the  want  of 
exertion  was  the  trueft  wifdom.  He  difcharged  the  office  of 
praetor  with  the  fame  moderation  and  filent  dignity,  having  no 
occafion,  as  his  good  fortune  would  have  it,  to  lit  in  judica- 
ture (d).  That  branch  of  the  magiftrates  bufmefs  did  not  fall 
to  his  ffiare.  The  pageantry  of  public  fpedlacles,  which  be- 
longed to  his  department,  he  condjufted  with  economy  and  mag- 
nificence, ffiort  of  profufion,  yet  with  due  regard  to  popularity. 
In  the  following  reign,  being  appointed  by  Galba  one  of  the 
commiffioners  to  infpedft  the  ftate  of  oblations  to  the  feveral  tem- 
ples (e)9  he  managed  the  enquiry  with  fo  much  fkill  and  well- 
tempered  judgment,  that  no  fpecies  of  facrilegious  rapine,  except 
the  plunder  committed  by  Nero,  was  fuffered  to  pafs  without 
redrefs. 

VII.  In  the  courfe  of  fa)  the  following  year  a dreadful  misfor- 
tune happened  in  his  family,  and  proved  to  him  a fevere  ftroke  of 
affli&ion.  A defcent,  from  Otho’s  fleet,  which  roved  about  in 
queft  of  depredations,  was  made  on  the  coaft  of  Liguria.  The 
freebooters  plundered  the  city  of  Intemelium  ( b J,  and  in  their 
fury  murdered  Agricola’s  mother,  then  refiding  upon  her  own 
eftate.  They  laid  wafte  her  lands,  and  went  off  with  a confi- 
derable  booty.  Agricola  let  out  immediately  to  pay  the  laft 
tribute  of  filial  piety,  and  being  informed,  on  his  way,  that  Vef- 
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pafian  afpired  to  the  imperial  dignity,  he  declared  at  once  in 
favour  of  that  party. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign  (c)y  the  government  of 
Rome,  and  the  whole  adminiftration  centered  in  Mucianus,  Do- 
mitian  being,  at  that  time,  too  young  for  bufinefs,  and  from  the 
elevation  of  his  father  claiming  no  other  privilege  than  that  of 
being  debauched  and  profligate  without  controul.  Agricola  was 
difpatched  to  raife  new  levies.  He  executed  that  commiffion 
with  fo  much  zeal  and  credit  to  himfelf,  that  Mucianus  advanced 
him  to  the  command  of  the  twentieth  legion  (d),  then  quartered 
in  Britain,  and  for  fome  time  unwilling  to  fwear  fidelity  to  Vef- 
pafian.  The  officer,  who  had  the  command  of  that  corps,  was 
fufpedted  of  feditious  pradlices,  and  the  men  had  carried  their  in- 
folence  to  fuch  a pitch,  that  they  were  even  formidable  to  the 
confular  generals.  Their  commander  was  of  prsetorian  rank;  but 
either  on  account  of  his  own  difaffedtion,  or  the  turbulent  fpirit 
of  the  foldiers,  his  authority  was  too  feeble.  Agricola  fucceeded 
to  the  command  of  the  legion,  and  to  the  talk  of  puniffiing 
the  guilty.  He  acquitted  himfelf  with  confummate  addrefs, 
and  fingular  moderation,  wifhing  that  the  men  fliould  have 
the  merit  of  voluntary  compliance,  and  not  feem  to  have  yielded, 
with  fullen  fubmiffion,  to  the  authority  of  their  general. 

VIII.  The  government  of  Britain  was  at  that  time  committed 
to  Vettius  Bolanus  (a),  a man  of  a milder  difpofition  than  con- 
fifted  with  the  genius  of  thofe  ferocious  iflanders.  Agricola,  that 
he  might  not  feem  to  eclipfe  his  fuperior  officer,  reftrained  his 
martial  ardour,  fubmitting  with  deference  to  his  commander  in 
chief,  and,  in  every  part  of  his  condudt,  uniting  to  his  love  of 
glory  a due  regard  for  the  fervice.  Bolanus  was  foon  recalled, 
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and  Petilius  Cerealis  (b),  an  officer  of  confular  rank,  fuccceded 
to  the  command.  The  field  of  warlike  enterprife  was  laid  open 
to  Agricola.  Under  the  new  commander  he  was,  at  firfi,  no 
more  than  a common  ffiarer  in  the  dangers  of  the  campaign  ; 
but  in  a fhort  time  his  talents  had  their  free  career.  The  general, 
to  make  his  experiment,  fent  him  at  the  head  of  detached  parties, 
and  afterwards,  encouraged  by  the  event,  employed  him  in  more 
important  operations.  Agricola  never  betrayed  a fymptom  of 
vain  glory.  From  the  ilfue  of  his  expeditions,  however  fuccefl- 
ful,  he  affiimed  no  merit.  It  was  the  general  that  planned  the 
meafure,  and  he  himfelf  was  no  more  than  the  hand  that  exe- 
cuted. By  this  conduit,  vigorous  in  aition,  but  modcft  in  the 
report  of  his  exploits,  he  gained  a brilliant  reputation,  fecure 
from  the  envy  that  attends  it. 

IX.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Vefpafian  advanced  him  to  the 
patrician  rank  (a),  and  foon  after  to  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Aquitania  (b)  ; an  appointment  of  the  firft  importance, 
leading  dire&ly  to  the  honours  of  the  confulffiip,  to  which  he 
then  afpired  with  the  concurrence  of  the  prince.  The  military 
mind,  trained  up  in  the  fchool  of  war,  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
want  the  power  of  nice  difcrimination.  The  jurifdidlion  of  the 
camp  is  little  folicitous  about  forms  and  fubtle  reafoning : mili- 
tary law  is  blunt  and  fummary,  and,  where  the  fword  refolves 
all  difficulties,  the  refined  difcuffions  of  the  forum  are  never 
pra&ifed.  Agricola,  however,  indebted  to  nature  for  a certain 
rectitude  of  underftanding,  was  not  out  of  his  fphere  (c)  even 
among  men  verfed  in  queftions  of  jurifprudence.  His  hours  of 
bufmefs  and  relaxation  had  their  ftated  periods.  In  the  council 
of  the  province,  or  on  the  tribunal  of  juftice,  he  difcharged  the 
duties  of  his  ftation  with  awful  gravity,  intent  to  enquire,  often 
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fevere,  but  more  inclined  to  foften  the  rigour  of  the  law.  The 
functions  of  the  magiftrate  being  difpatched,  he  diverted  himfelf 
of  his  public  character  ; the  man  in  authority  was  no  longer 
feen.  In  his  adions  no  tindure  of  arrogance,  no  fpleen,  no  ava- 
rice was  ever  feen.  Uncommon  as  it  may  appear,  the  fweetnefs 
of  his  manners  took  nothing  from  his  authority,  nor  was  the 
impreflion  made  by  his  amiable  qualities  lefiened  by  the  inflexibi- 
lity of  the  judge. 

To  fay  of  a charader  truly  great,  that  integrity  and  a fpirlt 
above  corruption  made  a part  of  it,  were  mere  tautology,  as 
injurious  to  his  virtues,  as  it  is  unneceflary.  Even  the  love  of 
fame,  that  fine  incentive  of  generous  minds,  could  neither  betray 
him  into  an  oftentatious  dilplay  of  virtue,  nor  induce  him  to 
pradife  thofe  fpecious  arts,  that  court  applaufe,  and  often  fupply 
the  place  of  merit.  The  little  ambition  of  riling  above  his  col- 
leagues was  foreign  to  his  heart.  Fie  avoided  all  contention 
with  the  procurators  of  the  prince.  In  ftruggles  of  that  nature  he 
knew  that  vidory  may  be  obtained  without  glory,  and  a defeat 
is  certain  difgrace.  In  lefs  than  three  years  he  was  recalled  from 
his  province,  to  take  upon  him  the  confular  dignity.  The  voice 
of  fame  marked  him  out,  at  the  fame  time,  for  the  government 
of  Britain  : the  report  was  current,  but  neither  contrived,  nor 
circulated  by  himfelf.  He  was  mentioned,  becaufe  he  was  wor- 
thy. Common  fame  does  not  always  err  : it  often  takes  the  lead, 
and  determines  the  choice.  During  his  confullhip  (d),  though  I 
was  then  very  young,  he  agreed  to  a marriage  between  me  and 
his  daughter,  who  certainly  might  have  looked  for  a prouder 
connedion.  The  nuptial  ceremony  was  not  performed  till  the 
term  of  his  confulfhip  expired.  In  a fhort  time  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Britain,  with  the  additional  honour  of  a feat 
in  the  pontifical  college. 
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X.  If  I here  prefume  to  offer  a defcription  of  Britain  ( a ) and 
the  manners  of  the  people,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  difpute  with 
a number  of  authors,  who  have  gone  before  me,  either  the  fame 
of  genius,  or  diligence  in  the  refearch.  The  fait  is,  Britain  was 
fubdued  under  the  conduCt  of  Agricola,  and  that  cireumftance 
may  juftify  the  prefent  attempt.  Antecedent  writers  adorned 
conje&ure  with  all  the  graces  of  language  : what  I have  to  offer 
will  have  nothing  but  the  plain  truth  to  recommend  it. 

Britain,  of  all  the  iflands  known  to  the  Romans,  is  the  Iargeft. 
On  the  eaft,  it  extends  towards  Germany  ; on  the  weft,  towards 
Spain  (b)  \ and  on  the  fouth,  it  lies  oppofite  to  the  coaft  of  Gaul. 
The  northern  extremity  is  lafhed  by  the  billows  of  a prodigious 
fea,  and  no  land  is  known  beyond  it.  The  form  of  the  ifland 
has  been  compared  by  two  eloquent  writers  (Livy  among  the 
ancients,  and  Fabius  Rufticus  among  the  moderns)  to  an  oblong 
fhield,  or  a two-edged  ax.  The  comparifon,  if  we  except  Cale- 
donia, may  be  allowed  to  be  juft,  and  hence  the  fhape  of  a part 
has  been,  by  vulgar  error,  afcribed  to  the  whole.  Caledonia 
ftretches  a vaft  length  of  way  towards  the  north.  The  promon- 
tories, that  jut  out  into  the  fea,  render  the  form  of  the  country 
broken  and  irregular,  but  it  fharpens  to  a point  at  the  extremity, 
and  terminates  in  the  fhape  of  a wedge. 

By  Agricola’s  order  the  Roman  fleet  (c)  failed  round  the 
northern  point,  and  made  the  firft  certain  difcovery  that  Britain 
is  an  ifland.  The  duller  of  ifles  called  the  Orcades  (d),  till  then 
wholly  unknown,  was  in  this  expedition  added  to  the  Roman 
empire.  Thule  (e),  which  had  lain  concealed  in  the  gloom  of 
winter  and  a depth  of  eternal  fnows,  was  alfo  feen  by  our  navi- 
gators. The  fea  in  thofe  parts  is  laid  to  be  a fluggith  mafs  of  flag- 
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nated  water  (f)t  hardly  yielding  to  the  ftroke  of  the  oar,  and 
never  agitated  hy  winds  and  tempefts.  The  natural  caufe  may 
be,  that  high  lands  and  mountains,  which  occafion  commotions 
in  the  air,  are  deficient  in  thofe  regions ; not  to  mention  that 
fuch  a prodigious  body  of  water,  in  a vaft  and  boundlefs  ocean, 
is  heaved  and  impelled  with  difficulty.  But  a philofophical 
account  of  the  ocean  and  its  periodical  motions  is  not  the  defign 
of  this  eflay : the  fubjedt  has  employed  the  pen  of  other's.  To 
what  they  have  laid  I ffiall  only  add,  that  there  is  not  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  an  expanfe  of  water  that  rages  with  fuch  un- 
eontrouled  dominion,  now  receiving  the  difcharge  of  various 
rivers,  and,  at  times,  driving  their  current  back  to  their  fource. 
Nor  is  it  on  the  coafl  only  that  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide 
are  perceived  : the  fwell  of  the  fea  forces  its  way  into  the  recedes 
of  the  land,  forming  bays  and  iflands  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
and  foaming  amidll  hills  and  mountains,  as  in  its  natural 
channel. 

XI.  Whether  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  natives 
of  the  illand  (ajt  or  adventitious  fettlers,  is  a queftion  loft  in  the 
mills  of  antiquity.  The  Britons,  like  other  barbarous  nations, 
have  no  monuments  of  their  hiftory.  They  differ  in  the  make 
and  habit  of  their  bodies,  and  hence  various  inferences  concern- 
ing their  origin.  The  ruddy  hair  and  lufty  limbs  of  the  Cale- 
donians (b)  indicate  a German  extraction.  That  the  Silures  (c) 
were  at  firft  a colony  of  Iberians  is  concluded,  not  without  pro- 
bability, from  the  olive  tinflure  of  the  fkin,  the  natural  curl  of 
the  hair,  and  the  lituation  of  the  country,  fo  convenient  to  the 
coaft  of  Spain.  On  the  fide  oppoiite  to  Gaul  the  inhabitants 
referable  their  neighbours  on  the  continent ; but  whether  that 
refemblance  is  the  elfed;  of  one  common  origin,  or  of  the  cli- 
mate 
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mate  in  contiguous  nations  operating  on  the  make  and  tempera- 
ment of  the  human  body,  is  a point  not  eafy  to  be  decided.  All 
circumftances  confidered,  it  is  rather  probable  that  a colony 
from  Gaul  took  poffeffion  of  a country  fo  inviting  by  its  prox- 
imity (d).  You  will  find  in  both  nations  the  fame  religious  rites  5 
and  the  fame  (e)  fuperftition.  The  two  languages  differ  but  lit- 
tle (f).  In  provoking  danger  they  difcover  the  fame  ferocity, 
and  in  the  encounter,  the  fame  timidity.  The  Britons,  however, 
not  yet  enfeebled  by  a long  peace,  are  poifefFed  of  fuperior 
courage  fg).  The  Gauls,  we  learn  from  hiftory,  were  formerly 
a warlike  people ; but  floth,  the  confequence  of  inactive  times, 
has  debafed  their  genius,  and  virtue  died  with  expiring  liberty. 
Among  fuch  of  the  Britoqs  ( h J,  as  have  been  for  fome  time  fub- 
dued,  the  fame  degeneracy  is  obfervable.  The  free  and  uncon- 
quered part  of  the  nation  retains  at  this  hour  the  ferocity  of  the 
ancient  Gauls. 

XII.  The  ftrength  of  their  armies  confifts  in  infantry,  though 
fome  of  their  warriors  take  the  field  in  chariots  (a).  The  per- 
fon  of  higheft  diftin&ion  guides  the  reins,  while  his  martial 
followers,  mounted  in  the  fame  vehicle,  annoy  the  enemy.  The 
Britons  were  formerly  governed  by  a race  of  kings  (b)  : at  pre- 
fent  they  are  divided  into  factions  under  various  chieftains ; and 
this  difunion,  which  prevents  their  adting  in  concert  for  a pub- 
lic intereft,  is  a circumftance  highly  favourable  to  the  Roman 
arms  againft  a warlike  people,  independant,  fierce,  and  obflinate. 
A confederation  (c)  of  two  or  more  ftates  to  repel  the  common 
danger  is  feldom  known : they  fight  in  parties,  and  the  nation 
is  fubdued. 


The  climate  is  unfavourable ; always  damp  with  rains,  and 
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overcaft  with  clouds.  Intenfe  cold  is  never  felt.  The  days  are  longer 
than  in  our  fouthern  regions ; the  nights  remarkably  bright,  and, 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  ifland,  fo  very  fhort  (d),  that  be- 
tween the  laft  gleam  of  day  and  the  returning  dawn  the  interval 
is  fcarce  perceptible.  In  a ferene  fky,  when  no  clouds  intervene 
to  obftrudt  the  fight,  the  fun,  we  are  told,  appears  all  night  long, 
neither  letting  in  the  weft,  nor  riling  in  the  eaft,  but  always  mov- 
ing above  the  horizon.  The  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  may  be, 
that  the  furface  of  the  earth,  towards  the  northern  extremities, 
being  fiat  and  level,  the  fiiade  never  rifes  to  any  confiderable 
height,  and,  the  fky  ftill  retaining  the  rays  of  the  fun  fe)t  the 
heavenly  bodies  continue  vifible. 

The  foil  does  not  afford  either  the  vine,  the  olive,  or  the  fruits 
of  warmer  climates  : but  it  is  otherwife  fertile,  and  yields  corn 
in  great  plenty.  Vegetation  is  quick  in  fhooting  up,  and  flow 
in  coming  to  maturity.  Both  effe&s  are  reducible  to  the  fame 
caufe,  the  conftant  moifture  of  the  atmofphere  and  the  dampnefs 
of  the  foil.  Britain  contains,  to  reward  the  conqueror,  mines  of 
gold  and  lilver  (f),  and  other  metals.  The  fea  produces  pearls (g)y 
but  of  a dark  and  livid  colour.  This  defeat  is  afcribed  by  fome 
to  want  of  fkill  in  this  kind  of  fifhery  : the  people,  employed  in 
gathering,  content  themfelves  with  gleaning  what  happens  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  fhore,  whereas  in  the  Red  Sea  the  fhell-fifh 
are  found  clinging  to  the  rocks,  and  taken  alive.  For  my  part, 
I ajn  inclined  to  think  that  the  Britifh  pearl  is  of  an  inferior  qua- 
lity. I cannot  impute  to  avarice  a neglect  of  its  intereft. 

XIII.  The  Britons  are  willing  to  fupply  our  armies  with  new 
levies  ; they  pay  their  tribute  without  a murmur ; and  they  per- 
form all  the  fervices  of  government  with  alacrity,  provided  they 
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have  no  reafbn  to  complain  of  oppreffion.  When  injured,  their 
refentment  is  quick,  fudden,  and  impatient : they  are  conquered, 
not  broken-hearted  ; reduced  to  obedience,  not  fubdued  to  fla- 
very.  Even  Julius  Cxlar,  the  firft  of  the  Romans  (a)  who  fet 
his  foot  in  Britain  at  the  head  of  an  army,  can  only  be  laid  by  a 
profperous  battle  to  have  ftruck  the  natives  with  terror,  and  to 
have  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  fea-fhore.  The  difcoverer,  not 
the  conqueror  of  the  ifland,  he  did  no  more  than  fhew  it  to 
pofterity.  Rome  could  not  boaft  of  a conqueft.  The  civil  wars 
broke  out  foon  after,  and,  in  that  fcene  of  diftradtion,  when  the 
fwords  of  the  leading  men  were  drawn  againft  their  country,  it 
was  natural  to  lofe  light  ol  Britain.  During  the  peace  that  fol- 
lowed the  fame  negledl  continued  : Auguflus  called  it  the  wifdom 
of  his  councils  (b),  and  Tiberius  made  it  a rule  of  ftate-policy. 

That  Caligula  meditated  an  invafion  of  Britain  (c)  is  a fact 
well  known ; but  the  expedition,  like  his  mighty  preparations 
againft  Germany,  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  capricious  tem- 
per of  the  man,  refolving  always  without  confideration,  and 
repenting  without  experiment.  The  grand  enterprife  was  referred 
for  the  emperor  Claudius  ( d J,  who  tranfported  into  Britain  an 
army  compofed  of  regular  legions,  betides  a large  body  of  auxili- 
aries. With  the  officers,  appointed  to  conduct  the  war,  he  joined 
Vefpafian,  who  there  laid  the  foundation  of  that  fuccefs  which 
afterwards  attended  him.  Several  ftates  were  conquered,  kings 
were  led  in  captivity,  and  the  Fates  beheld  Vefpafian  giving  an 
earneft  of  his  future  glory. 

XIV.  The  firft  officer  of  confular  rank,  that  commanded  in 
Britain,  was  Aulus  Plautius  (a):  To  him  fucceeded  Oftorius  Sca- 
pula (b)\  both  eminent  for  their  military  character.  Under  their 
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aufplces  the  fouthern  part  of  Britain  took  the  form  of  a province, 
and  received  a colony  of  veterans  (c).  Certain  diftrids  were 
afligned  to  Cogidunus,  a king,  who  reigned  over  part  of  the 
country.  He  lived  within  our  own  memory,  preferving  always 
his  faith  unviolated,  and  exhibiting  a ftriking  proof  of  that  re- 
fined policy,  with  which  it  has  ever  been  the  practice  of  Rome 
to  make  even  kings  accomplices  in  the  fervitude  of  mankind. 

The  next  governor  was  Didius  Gallus  (d).  He  preferved  the 
acquisitions  made  by  his  predeceffors,  without  aiming  at  an 
extenfion  of  territory,  and  without  any  advantage,  except  a few 
forts,  which  he  built  on  the  remote  borders  of  the  province,  in 
hopes  of  gaining  fome  pretenfion  to  the  fame  of  having  enlarged 
the  frontier.  Veranius  (e)  Succeeded  to  the  command,  but  died 
within  the  year.  Suetonius  Paulinus  (f)  was  the  next  in  fuccef- 
fion.  That  officer  puffied  on  the  war  in  one  continued  Series  of 
prosperity  for  two  years  together.  In  that  time  he  fubdued  Several 
ftates,  and  Secured  his  conqueft  by  a chain  of  polls  and  garrifons. 
Confiding  in  the  ftrength,  which  he  had  thus  eftabliffied,  he 
formed  the  plan  of  reducing  the  ifle  of  Mona  (g),  the  grand 
refource  from  wich  the  malecontents  drew  their  Supplies.  But 
having,  in  that  expedition,  turned  his  back  on  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces, he  gave  an  opportunity  for  a general  revolt. 

XV.  The  Britons,  relieved  from  their  fears  by  the  abfence  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  began  to  defcant  on  the  horrors  of 
flavery  fa ).  They  ftated  their  grievances,  and,  to  inflame  refent- 
ment,  painted  every  thing  in  the  moll  glaring  colours.  “ What 
“ was  now  the  confequence  of  their  paffive  Spirit  ? The  hand  of 
“ oppreffion  falls  on  the  tame  and  abjed  with  greater  weight. 
“ Each  ftate  was  formerly  fubjed  to  a Single  king  ( b),  but  now 
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“ two  mailers  rule  with  an  iron-rod*-  The  general  gluts  himfelf 
“ with  the  blood  of  the  vanquifhed,  and  the  imperial  procurator 
“ devours  our  property.  Thofe  haughty  tyrants  may  a Cl  in  con- 
“ cert,  or  they  may  be  at  variance  ; but  in  either  cafe  the  lot  of 
M the  Britons  is  the  fame.  The  centurions  of  the  general,  and 
“ the  followers  of  the  tax-gatherer  add  pride  and  infolence  to 
“ injuftice  and  rapacity.  Nothing  is  fafe  from  avarice,  nothing 
“ by  lull  unviolated.  In  the  field  of  battle,  the  booty  is  for  the 
“ brave  and  warlike : at  prefent,  cowards  and  abjeCt  wretches 
“ feize  the  pofleftions  of  the  natives ; to  them  the  Britons  tamely 
“ yield  up  their  children  ; for  them  they  make  new  levies,  and 
“ in  fhort,  the  good  of  his  country  is  the  only  caufe  in  which  a 
u Briton  has  forgot  to  die.  Compute  the  number  of  men,  born 
“ in  freedom,  who  inhabit  the  illand,  and  the  Roman  invaders 
“ are  but  a handful.  It  was  thus  the  Germans  argued,  and  they 
“ fhook  off  the  yoke  (c).  No  ocean  rolled  between  them  and 
“ the  invader  : they  were  feparated  by  a river  only.  The  Bri- 
4t  tons  have  every  motive  to  excite  their  valour.  They  have  their 
“ country  to  defend,  and  they  have  their  liberty  to  aflert ; they 
“ have  wives  and  children  to  urge  them  on  ; and  they  have 
“ parents,  who  fue  to  them  for  protection.  On  the  part  of  the 
“ Romans,  if  we  except  luxury  and  avarice,  what  incentives  are 
“ there  to  draw  them  to  the  field  ? Let  Britifh  valour  emu- 
“ late  the  virtue  of  ancient  times,  and  the  invaders,  like  their  own 
“ deified  Ccefar,  will  abandon  the  ifland.  The  lofs  of  a fingle 
“ battle,  and  even  a fecond,  cannot  decide  the  fate  of  a whole 
“ people.  Many  advantages  lift  on  the  fide  of  mifery.  To  attack 
“ with  fury,  and  perfevere  with  conftancy,  belongs  to  men  who 
“ groan  under  oppreftion.  The  gods,  at  length,  behold  the  Bri- 
“ tons  with  an  eye  of  compaflion  : they  have  removed  the  Ro- 
“ man  general  from  his  ftation  ; they  detain  him  and  his  army 
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“ in  another  ifiand  (d).  The  opprefled  have  gained  an  advan- 
“ tage,  too  often  difficult,  to  obtain : they  can  now  deliberate  ; 

“ they  are  met  in  council.  In  defigns  like  thefe,  the  whole 
“ danger  lies  in  being  detected  : ad;  like  men,  and  fuccefs  will 
“ be  the  iflue  of  the  war.” 

XVI.  Inflamed  by  thefe  and  fuch  like  topics,  the  fpirit  of 
revolt  was  diffufed  through  the  country.  With  one  confent  they 
took  up  arms,  under  the  condud  of  Boadicea  (a),  a queen 
defcended  from  a race  of  royal  ancellors.  In  Britain  there  is  no 
rule  of  diftindion  to  exclude  the  female  line  from  the  throne,  or 
the  command  of  armies.  The  infurgents  ruffied  to  the  attack 
with  headlong  fury ; they  found  the  Romans  difperfed  in  their 
garrifons  ; they  put  all  to  the  fword  ; they  ftormed  the  forts  ; 
they  attacked  the  capital  of  the  colony,  which  they  confidered 
as  the  feat  of  oppreffion,  and  with  fire  and  fword  laid  it  level 
with  the  ground.  Whatever  revenge  could  prompt,  or  vidory 
infpire,  was  executed  with  unrelenting  cruelty ; and  if  Sueto- 
nius (b),  on  the  firft  intelligence,  had  not  haftened  back  by  rapid 
marches,  Britain  had  been  loft.  By  the  event  of  a fingle  battle 
the  province  was  recovered,  though  the  embers  of  rebellion  were 
not  quite  extinguiffied.  Numbers  of  the  malecontents,  conl'cious 
of  their  ffiare  in  the  revolt,  and  dreading  the  vengeance  of  Sueto- 
nius, ftill  continued  under  arms. 

The  truth  is,  notwithftanding  the  excellent  qualities  that  dif- 
tinguifhed  the  Roman  general,  it  was  the  blemifh  of  his  charader, 
that  he  proceeded  always  againft  the  vanquifhed,  even  after  they 
furrendered,  with  exccffive  rigour.  Juftice,  under  his  admi- 
niftration,  had  frequently  the  air  of  revenge  for  a perlonal  injury. 
In  his  public  proceedings  he  mingled  too  much  of  his  own 
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paffions,  and  was  therefore  recalled,  to  make  way  for  Petronius 
Turpilianus  fcj,  a man  of  lefs  afperity,  new  to  the  Britons,  and, 
having  no  refentments,  likely  to  be  fatisfied  on  moderate  terms. 
He  reftored  the  tranquillity  of  the  ifland  and,  without  attempt- 
ing any  thing  farther,  refigned  the  province  to  Trebellius  Max- 
imus (d),  an  officer  of  no  experience,  by  nature  indolent  and 
inactive,  but  poffeffed  of  certain  popular  arts,  that  reconciled  the 
minds  of  men  to  his  adminiftration.  The  Barbarians,  at  this 
time,  had  acquired  a tafte  for  elegant  and  alluring  vices.  The 
civil  wars,  which  foon  afterwards  convulfed  the  empire,  were  a 
fair  apology  for  the  pacific  temper  of  the  general.  His  army, 
however,  was  not  free  from  inteftine  difcord.  The  foldiers, 
formerly  inured  to  difcipline,  grew  wanton  in  idlenefs,  and 
broke  out  into  open  fedition.  To  avoid  the  fury  of  his  men, 
Trebellius  was  obliged  to  lave  himfelf  by  flight.  Having  lain 
for  fome  time  in  a place  of  concealment,  he  returned  with  an 
aukward  air  to  take  upon  him  the  command.  His  dignity  was 
impaired,  and  his  fpirit  humbled.  From  that  time  his  authority 
was  feeble  and  precarious.  It  feemed  to  be  a compromife  be- 
tween the  parties  : the  general  remained  unmolefted,  the  foldiers 
uncontrouled,  and  on  thofe  terms  the  mutiny  ended  without 
bloodffied.  Vettius  Bolanus  (e)  was  the  next  commander;  but 
the  diftradtions  of  the  civil  war  ftill  continuing,  he  did  not  think 
it  advifable  to  introduce  a plan  of  regular  difcipline.  The  fame 
inadtive  difpolition  on  the  part  of  the  general,  and  the  fame  mu- 
tinous Tpirit  among  the  foldiers,  ftill  prevailed.  The  only  differ- 
ence was,  that  the  character  of  Bolanus  was  without  a blemiffi. 
If  he  did  not  eftabliffi  his  authority,  he  lived  on  good  terms  with 
all ; beloved,  though  not  refpedled. 


XVII.  When  Britain,  with  the  reft  of  the  Roman  world, 
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fell  to  the  lot  of  Vefpafian,  the  ableft  officers  were  fent  to  reduce 
the  ifiand  ; powerful  armies  were  fet  in  motion,  and  the  fpirit  of 
the  natives  began  to  droop.  In  order  to  fpread  a general  terror, 
Petilius  Cerealis  (a)  fell  with  fudden  fury  on  the  Brigantes  (b), 
in  point  of  numbers  the  moft  confiderable  hate  in  the  whole  pro- 
vince. Various  battles  were  fought,  with  alternate  fuccefs,  and 
great  effufion  of  blood.  At  length  the  greateft  part  of  that  ex- 
terifive  country  was  either  fubdued,  or  involved  in  all  the  calami- 
ties of  war.  The  fame  of  Cerealis  grew  to  a fize  that  might  dif- 
courage  the  ableft  fucceffior  ; and  yet  under  that  difadvantage 
Julius  Frontinus  (c)  undertook  the  command.  His  talents  did 
not  fuffer  by  the  comparifon.  He  was  a man  truly  great,  and 
hire  to  ftgnalife  himfelf,  whenever  a fair  opportunity  called  forth 
his  abilities.  He  reduced  to  fubjeCtion  the  powerful  and  warlike 
ftate  of  the  Silures  (d) , and,  though  in  that  expedition  he  had 
to  cope  not  only  with  a fierce  and  obftinate  enemy,  but  with  the 
difficulties  of  a country  almoft  impracticable,  it  was  his  glory 
that  he  furmounted  every  obftacle. 

XVIII.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  Britain,  and  fuch  the  events-  of 
war,  when  Agricola  arrived  about  the  middle  of  fiummer  (a)  to 
take  upon  him  the  command.  He  found  an  army  lulled  in  in- 
dolence and  fecurity,  as  if  the  campaign  was  at  an  end,  while 
the  enemy  was  on  the  watch  to  feize  the  firft  opportunity.  The 
Ordovicians  fbj,  not  long  before  his  arrival,  had  fallen  upon  a 
party  of  horfe,  that  happened  to  be  quartered  in  their  diftriCt, 
and  put  them  almoft  all  to  the  fword.  By  this  blow  the  courage 
of  the  Britons  was  once  more  revived  : the  bold  and  refolute 
declared  for  open  war,  while  others,  lefs  fanguine,  were  againft 
unfheathing  the  fword,  till  the  character  and  genius  of  the  new 
governor  ftiould  be  better  known. 
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Many  things  confpired  to  embarrafs  Agricola : the  fummer 
was  far  advanced  ; the  troops  were  ftationed  at  different  quarters, 
expecting  a ceflation  of  arms  during  the  remainder  of  the  year ; 
and  to  a£t  on  the  defenfive,  content  with  ftrengthening  the 
weakeft  ftations,  was  in  the  opinion  of  the  bed  officers  the  mod 
prudent  meafure.  Thefe  were  circumdances  unfavourable  to  a 
fpirit  of  enterprife  ; but  the  general  refolved  to  put  his  army  in 
motion,  and  face  the  danger  without  delay.  For  this  purpofe, 
he  drew  together  various  detachments  from  the  legions,  and,  with 
the  addition  of  a body  Gf  auxiliaries,  marched  againd  the  enemy. 
The  Ordovicians  continuing  to  decline  an  engagement  on  the 
open  plain,  he  determined  to  feek  them  on  their  heights,  and, 
to  animate  his  men  by  his  own  example,  he  advanced  at  the 
head  of  the  line.  A battle  enfued,  and  the  iffue  was  the  dedruc- 
tion  of  the  Ordovician  date.  Knowing  of  what  moment  it  is  to 
follow  the  fird  impreffions  of  fame,  and  little  doubting  but  that 
every  thing  would  fall  before  an  army  flufhed  with  victory,  Agri- 
cola formed  a plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  ifle  of  Mena  (c), 
from  which  Paulinus  had  been  recalled  by  the  general  infur- 
re&ion  of  the  province,  as  already  mentioned. 

For  the  execution  of  an  enterprife  fo  fudden  and  important, 
no  meafures  had  been  concerted,  and,  by  confequence,  no  veifels 
were  ready  to  tranfport  the  troops.  The  genius  and  refolution 
of  the  general  fupplied  all  deficiencies.  Fie  draughted  from  the 
auxiliaries  a chofen  band,  well  acquainted  with  the  fordable 
places,  and,  inured  to  the  national  practice  of  fwimming  aero's 
lakes  and  rivers  with  fuch  dexterity,  that  they  could  manage 
their  arms  and  guide  their  horfes  at  the  fame  time.  This  feledt 
corps,  free  from  the  incumbrance  of  their  baggage,  dallied  into 
the  water,  and  made  their  way  with  vigour  towards  the  ifland. 
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This  mode  of  attack  aftonifhed  the  enemy,  who  expeded  nothing 
lets  than  a fleet  of  tranfports,  and  a regular  embarkation.  Struck 
with  confternation,  they  thought  -nothing  impregnable  to  men, 
who  waged  fo  unufual  a war.  In  defpair  they  fued  for  peace, 
and  furrendered  the  ifland.  The  event  added  new  luftre  to  the 
name  of  Agricola,  who  had  thus  let  out  with  a fpirit  of  enter- 
prife,  and  crowded  fo  much  glory  into  that  part  of  the  year, 
which  is  ufually  trifled  away  in  vain  parade  and  the  homage  of 
flatterers.  The  moderation,  with  which  he  enjoyed  his  vidory, 
was  remarkable,  fie  had  reduced  the  vanquished  to  obedience, 
and  the  ad,  he  laid,  did  not  deferve  the  name  of  vidory,  nor 
even  of  an  expedition.  In  his  difpatches  to  Rome  he  affirmed 
no  merit,  nor  were  his  letters,  according  to  cuftom,  decorated  (d) 
with  fprigs  of  laurel.  But  this  felf-denial  ferved  only  to  enhance 
his  fame.  From  the  modefty  of  a commander,  who  could  under- 
value filch  important  fervices,  men  inferred  that  projeds  of  vaft 
extent  wrere  even  then  in  his  contemplation. 

XIX.  Agricola  was  well  acquainted  with  the  manners 
and  national  charader  of  the  Britons  : he  knew  by  the  expe- 
rience of  paft  events,  that  conqueft,  while  it  loads  the  vanquifhed 
with  injury  and  oppreflion,  can  never  be  fecure  and  permanent. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  fupprefs  the  feeds  of  future  hofti- 
litv.  He  began  a reform  in  his  own  houlehold  ; a neceffary 
work,  but  attended  often  with  no  lels  difficulty  than  the  admi- 
niftration  of  a province.  He  removed  his  Haves  and  freedmen 
from  every  department  of  public  bufinefs.  Promotions  in  the 
armv  no  longer  went  by  favour,  or  the  partiality  of  the  centu- 
rions ; merit  decided,  and  the  man  of  worth,  Agricola  knew, 
would  be  the  mod  faithful  foldier.  'I'o  know  every  thing,  and 
yet  overlook  a great  deal;  to  forgive  flight  offences  (a),  and 
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treat  matters  of  importance  with  clue  feverity,  was  the  rule  of  his 
conduct ; never  vindictive,  and  in  many  inftances  difarmed  by 
penitence.  The  prevention  of  crimes  was  what  he  wiihed,  and 
to  that  end,  in  the  difpofal  of  offices  he  made  choice  of  men, 
whofe  conduCt  promifed  to  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  punifh- 
ment. 

The  exigencies  of  the  army  called  for  large  contributions  of 
corn  and  other  fupplies,  and  yet  he  lightened  the  burthen  by  juft 
and  equal  afteftinents,  providing  at  the  fame  time  againft  the 
extortions  of  the  tax-gatherer  (b),  more  odious  and  intolerable 
than  even  the  tax  itfelf.  It  had  been  the  fettled  practice  of 
the  collectors  to  engrofs  all  the  corn,  and  then,  adding  mockery 
to  injuftice,  to  make  the  injured  Briton  wait  at  the  door  of  the 
public  granary  (c),  humbly  fupplieating  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  repurchafe  his  own  grain,  which  he  was  afterwards 
obliged  to  fell  at  an  inferior  price.  A further  grievance  was,  that, 
inftead  of  delivering  the  requifite  quantity  of  corn  at  the  neareft 
and  moft  convenient  magazines,  the  Britons  were  forced  to  make 
tedious  journeys  through  difficult  crofs-country  roads,  in  order 
to  fupply  camps  and  ftations  at  a remote  diftance ; and  thus  the 
bufinefs,  which  might  have  been  conducted  with  convenience  to 
all,  was  converted  into  a job  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  a few. 

XX.  In  the  firft  year  of  Agricola’s  adminiftration  thefe  abufes 
were  all  fuppreffied.  The  confequence  was,  that  peace,  which 
through  the  negleCt  or  connivance  of  former  governors  was  no 
lefs  terrible  than  war  itfelf,  began  to  diffufe  its  bleffings,  and  to 
be  relifhed  by  all.  As  foon  as  the  (a)  fummer  opened,  he  affiem- 
bled  his  army,  and  marched  in  queft  of  the  enemy.  Ever  pre- 
lent at  the  head  of  the  lines,  he  encouraged  the  ftrenuous  by  conn 
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mendation  ; he  rebuked  the  fluggard,  who  fell  from  his  rank  ; 
he  went  in  perfon  to  mark  out  the  Ration  for  encampments  (b) ; 
he  founded  the  aefluaries,  and  explored  the  woods  and  forefls  (c). 
The  Britons,  in  the  mean  time,  were  by  fudden  incurfions  kept 
in  a conftant  alarm.  Having  fpread  a general  terror  through  the 
country,  he  then  fufpended  his  operations,  that,  in  the  interval 
of  repofe,  the  Barbarians  might  tafie  the  fweets  of  peace.  In 
confequence  of  thefe  meafures,  feveral  hates,  which  till  then  had 
breathed  a fpirit  of  independence,  were  induced  to  lay  ahde  their 
hohile  intentions,  and  to  give  hohages  for  their  pacific  behaviour. 
Along  the  frontier  of  the  feveral  diflrifts,  which  had  fubmitted, 
a chain  ofpohs  was  ehabliihed,  with  fo  much  care  and  judgment, 
that  no  part  of  the  country,  even  where  the  Roman  arms  had 
never  penetrated,  could  think  itfelf  fecure  from  the  vigour  of  the 
conqueror. 

XXI.  To  introduce  a fyhem  of  new  and  wife  regulations  was 
the  bufmefs  of  the  following  winter.  A fierce  and  favage  people, 
running  wild  in  woods,  would  be  ever  addidted  to  a life  of  war- 
fare. To  wean  them  from  thofe  habits,  Agricola  held  forth  the 
baits  of  pleafure,  encouraging  the  natives,  as  well  by  public 
afhflance,  as  by  warm  exhortations,  to  build  temples  (a),  courts 
of  juftice,  and  commodious  dwelling-houfes.  He  bellowed  en- 
comiums on  fuch  as  cheerfully  obeyed  : the  flow  and  uncomply- 
ing were  branded  with  reproach  ; and  thus  a fpirit  of  emulation 
diffufed  itfelf,  operating  like  a fenfe  of  duty.  To  eflablifh  a plan 
of  education,  and  give  the  fons  of  the  leading  chiefs  a tin&ure  of 
letters,  was  part  of  his  policy.  By  way  of  encouragement,  he 
praifed  their  talents,  and  already  faw  them,  by  the  force  of  their 
natural  genius,  rifing  fuperior  (b)  to  the  attainments  of  the  Gauls. 
The  confequence  was,  that  they,  who  had  always  difdained  the 
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Roman  language,  began  to  cultivate  its  beauties.  The  Roman 
apparel  was  feen  without  prejudice,  and  the  toga  became  a 
fafhionable  part  of  drefs.  By  degrees  the  charms  of  vice  gained 
admiffion  to  their  hearts  : baths,  and  porticos,  and  elegant  ban- 
quets grew  into  vogue  ; and  the  new  manners,  which,  in  fadt, 
ferved  only  to  fweeten  llavery,  were  by  the  unfufpedting  Britons 
called  the  arts  of  polifhed  humanity. 

XXII.  In  the  courfe  of  the  third  year  (a)  the  progrefs  of  the 
Roman  arms  difeovered  new  nations,  whofe  territories  were  laid 
watte  as  far  as  the  seftuary,  called  the  Firth  of  Tay  (b).  The 
legions  had  to  ftruggle  with  all  the  difficulties  of  a tempeltuous 
feafon  ; and  yet  the  Barbarians,  ttruck  with  a general  panic, 
never  dared  to  hazard  an  engagement.  The  country,  as  far  as 
the  Romans  advanced,  was  fecured  by  forts  and  gar ri Ions  (c). 
Men  of  fkill  and  military  fcience  obferved  that  no  officer  knew 
better  than  Agricola,  how  to  feize,  on  a,  fudden  view,  the  motl 
advantageous  fituation,  and,  accordingly,  not  one  of  the  Rations, 
fortified  by  his  direction,  was  taken  by  ftorm  ; not  one  was 
reduced  to  capitulate ; not  one  was  furrendered  or  abandoned  to 
the  enemy.  At  every  poll,  to  enable  the  garrifon  to  Hand  a fiege, 
a year’s  provifion  was  provided,  and,  each  place  having  firength 
fufficient,  frequent  fallies  were  made  ; the  befiegers  were  repulfed; 
and  the  Romans  palled  the  winter  fecure  from  danger.  The  con- 
fequence  of  thefe  precautions  was,  that  the  enemy,  who  had  been 
accuftomed  to  retrieve  in  the  winter  what  they  loft  in  the  ante- 
cedent fummer,  faw  no  difference  of  feafons  : they  were  defeated 
every  where,  and  reduced  to  the  laft  defpair.  Avarice  of  fame 
was  no  part  of  Agricola’s  character ; nor  was  he  ever  known  to 
arrogate  to  himfelf  the  praifes  due  to  other  officers.  From  the 
commander  of  a legion  to  the  loweft  centurion,  all  found  in  their 
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general  a willing  witnefs  of  their  conduct.  In  his  manner  of 
exprefiing  his  difapprobation,  he  was  thought  to  mix  a degree  of 
afperity.  The  truth  is,  his  antipathy  to  bad  men  was  equalled 
by  nothing  but  his  politenefs  to  the  deferving.  His  anger  foon 
palled  away,  and  left  no  trace  behind.  From  his  filence  you  had 
nothing  to  fear.  Scorning  to  difguife  his  fentiments,  he  adted 
always  with  a generous  warmth,  at  the  hazard  of  making  enemies. 
To  harbour  fecret  refentment  was  not  in  his  nature. 

XXIII.  The  bufmefs  of  the  fourth  campaign  (a)  was  to  fecure 
the  country,  which  had  been  over-run,  not  conquered,  in  the 
preceding  fummer ; and  if  the  fpirit  of  the  troops  and  the  glory 
of  the  Roman  name  had  been  capable  of  fuffering  any  limits, 
there  was  in  Britain  itlelf  a convenient  fpot,  where  the  boundary 
of  the  empire  might  have  been  fixed.  The  place  for  that  purpofe 
was,  where  the  waters  of  the  Glota  and  Bodotria  (b)y  driven  up 
the  country  by  the  influx  of  two  oppofite  leas,  are  hindered 
from  joining  by  a narrow  neck  of  land,  which  was  then  guarded 
by  a chain  of  forts  (c).  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifthmus  the 
whole  country  wras  bridled  by  the  Romans,  and  evacuated  by  the 
enemy,  who  were  driven,  as  it  were,  into  another  ifland  (d). 

XXIV.  In  the  fifth  fummer (> a ) Agricola  made  an  expedition  by 
fea.  He  embarked  in  the  firft  Roman  veflel  that  ever  crofled 
the  sc  ft  nary  (7y),  and  having  penetrated  into  regions  till  then 
unknown,  he  defeated  the  inhabitants  in  feveral  engagements,  and 
lined  the  coaft,  which  lies  oppofite  to  Ireland,  with  a body  of 
troops  ; not  fo  much  from  an  apprehenfion  of  danger,  as  with  a 
view  to  future  proje&s.  He  faw  that  Ireland,  lying  between 
Britain  and  Spain,  and  at  the  fame  time  convenient  to  the  ports 

of  Gaul,  might  prove  a valuable  acquifition,  capable  of  giving 
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an  eafy  communication,  and,  of  courfe,  ftrength  and  union  to 
provinces  disjoined  by  nature. 

Ireland  is  lefs  than  Britain,  but  exceeds  in  magnitude  all  the 
illands  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  foil,  the  climate,  the  man- 
ners and  genius  of  the  inhabitants  differ  little  from  thofe  of  Bri- 
tain. By  the  means  of  merchants  reforting  thither  for  the  fake 
of  commerce,  the  harbours  and  approaches  to  the  coall  are  well 
known.  One  of  their  petty  kings  (cj  who  had  been  forced  to 
fly  from  the  fury  of  a domellic  faction,  was  received  by  the 
Roman  general,  and,  under  a fhew  of  friendfhip,  detained  to  be 
of  ufe  on  fome  future  occafions.  I have  often  heard  Agricola 
declare,  that  a lingle  legion,  with  a moderate  band  of  auxiliaries, 
would  be  fufficient  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  Ireland.  Such 
an  event,  he  faid,  would  contribute  greatly  to  bridle  the  ftubborn 
fpirit  of  the  Britons,  who,  in  that  cafe,  would  fee,  with  dilinay, 
the  Roman  arms  triumphant,  and  every  fpark  of  liberty  extin- 
guifhed  round  their  coaft. 

XXV.  In  the  campaign  ( a ),  which  began  in  the  fixth  fummer, 
having  reafon  to  apprehend  a general  confederacy  of  the  nations 
beyond  the  Firth  of  Bodotria,  and  fearing,  in  a country  not  yet 
explored,  the  danger  of  a furprife,  Agricola  ordered  his  flips  to 
fail  acrofs  the  gulf  (b),  and  gain  fome  knowledge  of  thofe  new 
regions.  The  fleet,  now  a&ing,  for  the  firft  time,  in  concert 
with  the  land-forces,  proceeded  in  fight  of  the  army,  forming  a 
magnificent  fpetffacle,  and  adding  terror  to  the  war.  It  frequently 
happened,  that  in  the  fame  camp  were  feen  the  infantry  and 
cavalry  intermixed  with  the  marines,  all  indulging  their  joy,  full 
of  their  adventures,  and  magnifying  the  hifiory  of  their  exploits; 
the  foldier  defcribing,  in  the  ulual  ftyle  of  military  ofientation, 
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the  fore  (Is  which  he  had  palled,  the  mountains  which  he  climbed, 
and  the  Barbarians  whom  he  put  to  the  rout ; while  the  failor, 
no  lefs  important,  had  his  florins  and  tempefts,  the  wonders  of  the 
deep,  and  the  Ipirit  with  which  he  conquered  winds  and  waves. 

At  the  light  of  the  Roman  fleet,  the  Britons,  according  to 
intelligence  gained  from  the  prifoners,  were  If  ruck  with  conifer- 
nation,  convinced  that  every  refource  was  cut  off,  fmee  the  fea, 
which  had  always  been  their  fhelter,  was  now  laid  open  to  the 
invader.  In  this  diftrefs,  the  Caledonians  refolved  to  try  the 
ifllte  of  a battle.  Warlike  preparations  were  inftantly  begun  with 
a degree  of  exertion,  great  in  reality,  but,  as  is  always  the  cafe 
in  matters  obfeure  and  diftant,  magnified  by  the  voice  of  fame. 
Without  waiting  for  the  commencement  of  hoflilities,  they 
/formed  the  Roman  forts  and  caftles  (c),  and,  by  provoking 
danger,  made  fuch  an  impreflion,  that  feveral  officers  in  Agri- 
cola’s army,  difguifmg  their  fear  under  the  fpecious  appearance 
of  prudent  counfels,  recommended  a fudden  retreat,  to  avoid  the 
difgrace  of  being  driven  back  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Firth. 
Meanwhile  Agricola  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  medi- 
tated an  attack  in  various  quarters  at  once,  and  thereupon,  left 
fuperior  numbers,  in  a country,  where  he  was  a ftranger  to  the 
defiles  and  palfes,  fhould  be  able  to  furround  him,  he  divided 
his  army,  and  marched  forward  in  three  columns. 

XXVI.  Tiie  Caledonians,  informed  of  this  arrangement, 
changed  their  plan,  and,  in  the  dead  of  night,  fell  with  their 
united  force  upon  the  ninth  legion  (a),  then  the  weakeft  of  the 
Roman  army.  They  furprifed  the  advanced  guard,  and  having, 
in  the  confufion  of  deep  and  terror,  put  the  fentinels  to  the  fword, 
they  forced  their  way  through  the  entrenchments.  The  confiidf 
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was  in  the  very  camp,  when  Agricola,  who  had  been  informed 
that  the  Barbarians  were  on  their  march,  and  inftantly  purfued 
their  heps,  came  up  to  the  relief  of  the  legion.  Fie  ordered  the 
fwifteft  of  the  horfe  and  light  infantry  to  advance  with  expedi- 
tion, and  charge  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  while  his  whole  army  let 
up  a general  lhout.  At  break  of  day  the  Roman  banners  glittered 
in  view  of  the  Barbarians,  who  found  themfelves  hemmed  in  by 
two  armies,  and  began  to  relax  their  vigour.  The  fpirit  of  the 
legion  revived.  The  men  perceived  that  the  moment  of  diftrefs 
was  over,  and  the  ftruggle  was  now  for  glory.  Adling  no  longer 
on  the  defenlive,  they  rulhed  on  to  the  attack.  In  the  very 
gates  (b)  of  the  camp  a fierce  and  obftinate  engagement  followed. 
The  befieged  legion,  and  the  forces,  that  came  to  their  relief, 
fought  with  a fpirit  of  emulation  ; the  latter  contending  for  the 
honour  of  fuccouring  the  diftrelfed,  and  the  former,  to  prove 
that  they  flood  in  no  need  of  affiltance.  The  Caledonians  were 
put  to  the  out  ; and  if  the  woods  and  marfhes  (c)  had  not  fa- 
voured their  efcape,  that  fingle  action  had  put  an  end  to  the 
war. 

XXVII.  By  this  victory,  fo  complete  and  glorious,  the  Ro- 
man army  was  infpired  with  confidence,  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
they  now  pronounced  themfelves  invincible.  Nothing  could 
Hand  before  them  : they  defired  to  be  led  into  the  recelfes  of  the 
country,  and,  by  following  their  blow,  to  penetrate  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  ifland.  Even  the  prudent  of  the  day  before  changed 
their  tone  with  the  event,  and  talked  of  nothing  but  victory  and 
conqueft.  Such  is  the  tax,  which  the  commanders  of  armies 
mult  always  pay  : the  merit  of  fuccefs  is  claimed  by  all ; cala- 
mity is  imputed  to  the  general  only. 
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The  Caledonians,  notwithftanding  their  defeat,  abated  nothing 
from  their  ferocity.  Their  want  of  fuccefs,  they  faid,  was  not 
to  be  afcribed  to  fuperiox  courage ; it  was  the  chance  of  war,  or, 
perhaps,  the  fkill  of  the  Roman  general.  In  this  perfuafion 
they  refolved  to  keep  the  field.  They  lifted  the  young  men  of 
their  nation  ; they  fent  their  wives  and  children  to  a place  of 
fafcty  ; they  held  public  conventions  of  the  feveral  ftates,  and 
with  folemn  rites  and  facrifices  (a)  formed  a league  in  the  caufe 
of  liberty.  The  campaign  ended  in  this  manner,  and  the  two 
armies,  inflamed  with  mutual  animofity,  retired  into  winter- 
quarters. 

XXVIII.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  fummer,  a cohort  of  the 
Ufipians  (a)  which  had  been  railed  in  Germany,  and  thence 
tranfported  to  ferve  in  Britain,  performed  an  exploit  fo  daring 
and  extraordinary,  that  in  this  place  it  may  be  allowed  to  merit 
attention.  Having  murdered  the  centurion,  who  was  left  in 
command,  and  alfo  the  foldiers,  who,  for  the  purpofe  of  intro- 
ducing military  difcipline,  had  been  incorporated  with  the  feveral 
companies  (b),  they  feized  three  light  galleys,  and,  forcing  the 
mailers  on  board,  determined  to  fail  from  the  ifland.  One  of  the 
pilots  made  his  efcape,  and  fufpicion  falling  on  the  other  two, 
they  were  both  killed  on  the  fpot.  Before  their  delign  tranf- 
pired,  the  deferters  put  to  fea,  to  the  aftonilhment  of  all  who 
beheld  the  vefiels  under  way. 

They  had  not  failed  far,  when  they  became  the  fport  of  winds 
and  waves.  They  made  frequent  defcents  on  the  coaft  in  quell 
of  plunder,  and  had  various  conflicts  with  the  natives,  victorious 
infome  places,  and  in  others  beat  back  to  their  fhips.  Reduced 
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at  length  to  the  extremity  of  famine,  they  fed  on  their  com- 
panions, at  firft  devouring  the  weakeft,  and  afterwards  deciding 
among  themfelves  by  lot.  In  this  diftrefs  they  failed  round  the 
extremity  of  the  ifland  (c),  and,  through  want  of  Lkill  in  naviga- 
tion, were  wrecked  on  the  continent,  where  they  were  treated 
as  pirates,  firft  by  the  Suevians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Frilians. 
Being  fold  to  flavery,  and  in  the  way  of  commerce  turned  over 
to  different  mafters,  fome  of  them  reached  the  Roman  fettle- 
ments  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  there  grew  famous  for  their 
fufferings,  and  the  hold  Angularity  of  their  voyage.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  fummer  (d)  Agricola  met  with  a ftroke 
of  affliction  by  the  lofs  of  a fon,  about  a year  old.  He  did  not 
upon  this  occafion  affeCt,  like  many  others,  the  character  of  a 
man  fuperior  to  the  feelings  of  nature;  nor  yet  did  he  fuffer  his 
grief  to  fink  him  down  into  unbecoming  weaknefs.  He  felt  the 
impreffion,  but  regret  was  loft  in  the  avocations  of  war. 

XXIX.  In  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  he  difpatched  his 
fleet,  with  orders  to  annoy  the  coaft  by  frequent  defcents  in 
different  places,  and  fpread  a general  alarm.  He  put  himfelf, 
in  the  mean  time,  at  the  head  of  his  army  equipped  for  expedi- 
tion, and  taking  with  him  a felect  band  of  the  braveft  Britons, 
of  known  and  approved  fidelity,  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  Gram- 
pian hills  (a),  where  the  enemy  was  already  ported  in  force. 
Undifmayed  by  their  former  defeat,  the  Barbarians  expeCted  no 
other  iffue  than  a total  overthrow,  or  a brave  revenge.  Expe- 
rience had  taught  them  that  the  common  caufe  required  a vi- 
gorous exertion  of  their  united  ftrength.  For  this  purpofe,  by 
treaties  of  alliance,  and,  by  deputations  to  the  feveral  cantons, 
they  had  drawn  together  the  ftrength  of  their  nation.  Upwards 
of  thirty  thoufand  men  appeared  in  arms,  and  their  force  was 
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increafing  every  day.  The  youth  of  the  country  poured  in  from 
all  quarters,  and  even  the  men  in  years,  whole  vigour  was  Hill 
unbroken,  repaired  to  the  army,  proud  of  their  pad  exploits,  and 
the  enfigns  of  honour  which  they  had  gained  by  their  martial 
fpirit.  Among  the  chieftains,  diftinguifhed  by  their  birth  and 
valour,  the  mod  renowned  was  Galgacus  (b).  The  multitude 
gathered  round  him,  eager  for  adion,  and  burning  with  uncom- 
mon ardour.  He  harangued  them  to  the  following  effed : 

XXX.  “When  I confider  the  motives  that  have  roufed  us 
“ to  this  war;  when  I relied;  on  the  neceffity  that  now  demands 
“ our  firmed;  vigour,  I exped  every  thing  great  and  noble  from 
“ that  union  of  lentiment  that  pervades  us  all.  From  this  day  I date 
“ the  freedom  of  Britain.  We  are  the  men,  who  never  crouched 
“ in  bondage.  Beyond  this  fpot  there  is  no  land,  where  liberty 
“ can  find  a refuge.  Even  the  fea  is  lliut  againd  us,  while  the 
“ Roman  fieet  is  hovering  on  the  coaft.  To  draw  the  fword  in 
“ the  caufe  of  freedom  is  the  true  glory  of  the  brave,  and,  in 
“ our  condition,  cowardice  itfelf  would  throw  away  the  fcabbard. 
“ In  the  battles,  which  have  been  hitherto  fought  with  alternate 
“ vicifiitudes  of  fortune,  our  countrymen  might  well  repofe  fome 
“ hopes  in  us  ; they  might  confider  us  as  their  lad  refource  ; they 
“ knew  us  to  be  the  nobled  fons  of  Britain,  placed  in  the  lad 
“ recedes  of  the  land,  in  the  very  fanduary  of  liberty.  We  have 
“ not  fo  much  as  feen  the  melancholy  regions,  where  davery 
“ has  debafed  mankind.  We  have  lived  in  freedom,  and  our 
“ eyes  have  been  unpolluted  by  the  fight  of  ignoble  bondage. 

“ The  extremity  of  the  earth  is  ours : defended  by  our  fitu- 
“ ation,  we  have  to  this  day  preferved  our  honour  and  the  rights 
“ of  men.  But  we  are  no  longer  fafe  in  cur  obfeurity : our 
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“ retreat  is  laid  open  ; the  enemy  ru flies  on,  and,  as  things  un- 
“ known  are  ever  magnified,  he  thinks  a mighty  conqueft  lies 
“ before  him.  But  this  is  the  end  of  the  habitable  world,  and 
“ rocks  and  brawling  waves  fill  all  the  fpace  behind.  The  Ro- 
“ mans  are  in  the  heart  of  our  country  ; no  fubmiflion  can  fatisfy 
“ their  pride  ; no  concefiions  can  appeafe  their  fury.  While  the 
“ land  has  any  thing  left,  it  is  the  theatre  of  war ; when  it  can 
“ yield  no  more,  they  explore  the  leas  for  hidden  treafure.  Are 
“ the  nations  rich  ? Roman  avarice  is  their  enemy.  Are  they 
“ poor  ? Roman  ambition  lords  it  over  them.  The  eaft  and  the 
“ weft  have  been  rifled,  and  the  fpoiler  is  Hill  infatiate.  The 
“ Romans,  by  a ftrange  fingularity  of  nature,  are  the  only  peo- 
“ pie,  who  invade,  with  equal  ardour,  the  wealth,  and  the  poverty 
“ of  nations.  To  rob,  to  ravage,  and  to  murder,  in  their  impof- 
“ ing  language,  are  the  arts  of  civil  policy.  When  they  have 
“ made  the  world  a l'olitude,  they  call  it  peace. 

XXXI.  “ Oor  children  and  relatives  are  dear  to  us  all.  It 
“ is  an  affection  planted  in  our  breaft  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
“ And  yet  thofe  tender  pledges  are  ravilhed  from  us  to  ferve  in 
“ diftant  lands.  Are  our  wives,  our  lifters,  and  our  daughters 
“ fafe  from  brutal  luft  and  open  violation  ? The  infidious  con- 
“ queror,  under  the  malk  of  hofpitality  and  friendfhip,  brands 
“ them  with  diftionoiir.  Our  money  is  conveyed  into  their  trea- 
“ fury,  and  our  corn  into  their  granaries.  Our  limbs  and  bodies 
“ are  worn  out  in  clearing  woods,  and  draining  marfhes : and 
a what  have  been  our  wTages  ? Stripes  and  infult.  The  lot  of  the 
“ meaneft  Have,  born  in  fervitude,  is  preferable  to  ours  : he  is 
“ fold  but  once,  and  his  mailer  maintains  him  ; but  Britain  every 
“ day  invites  new  tyrants,  and  every  day  pampers  their  pride. 
“ In  a private  family  the  Have,  who  is  laft  bought  in,  provokes 
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“ the  mirth  and  ridicule  of  the  whole  domeftic  crew ; and  in  this 
“ general  fervitude,  to  which  Rome  has  reduced  the  world,  the 
“ cafe  is  the  fame  : we  are  treated,  at  firft,  as  obje&s  of  derifion, 
“ and  then  marked  out  for  deftrudtion. 

“ What  better  lot  can  we  expedt  ? We  have  no  arable  lands 
“ to  cultivate  for  a mafter ; no  mines  to  dig  for  his  avarice  ; no 
“ harbours  to  improve  for  his  commerce.  To  what  end  fhould 
“ the  conqueror  fpare  us  ? Our  virtue  and  undaunted  fpirit  are 
“ crimes  in  the  eyes  of  the  conqueror,  and  will  render  us  more 
“ obnoxious.  Our  remote  fituation,  hitherto  the  retreat  of  free- 
“ dom,  and  on  that  account  the  more  fufpe&ed,  will  only  ferve 
“ to  inflame  the  jealoufy  of  our  enemies.  We  mull  expedt  no 
“ mercy.  Let  us  therefore  dare  like  men.  We  all  are  fummoned 
“ by  the  great  call  of  nature  ; not  only  thofe  who  know  the  value 
“ of  liberty,  but  even  fuch  as  think  life  on  any  terms  the  deareft 
“ bleffing.  The  Trinobantes  (a),  who  had  only  a woman  to 
“ lead  them  on,  were  able  to  carry  fire  and  fword  through  a 
“ whole  colony.  They  flormed  the  camps  of  the  enemy,  and, 
“ if  fuccefs  had  not  intoxicated  them,  they  had  been,  beyond  all 
“ doubt,  the  deliverers  of  their  country.  And  fhall  not  we,  un- 
“ conquered  and  undebafed  by  flavery,  a nation  ever  free,  and 
“ f> niggling  now,  not  to  recover,  but  to  enfure  our  liberties  (b), 
“ (hall  we  not  go  forth  the  champions  of  our  country  ? Shall  we 
« not,  by  one  generous  effort,  fhew  the  Romans,  that  we  are  the 
“ men  whom  Caledonia  has  referved  to  be  affertors  of  the  pub- 
“ lie  weal  ? 

XXXII.  “ We  know  the  manners  of  the  Romans  : and  are 
« we  to  imagine  that  their  valour  in  the  field  is  equal  to  their 
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ee  arrogance  in  time  of  peace  ? By  our  diflenfions  their  glory 
“ riles  ; the  vices  of  their  enemies  are  tlie  negative  virtues  of  the 
“ Roman  army ; if  that  may  be  called  an  army,  which  is  no 
ltz  better  than  a motley  crew  of  various  nations,  held  together  by 
“ fuccefs,  and  ready  to  crumble  away  in  the  firft  reverie  of  for- 
“ tune.  That  this  will  be  their  fate,  no  one  can  doubt,  unlefs 
tc  we  fuppofe  that  the  Gaul,  the  German,  and  (with  fhame  I add) 
“ the  Britons,  a mercenary  band,  who  hire  their  blood  in  a 
“ foreign  fervice,  will  adhere  from  principle  to  a new  mailer, 
“ whom  they  have  lately  ferved,  and  long  detefted.  They  are 
<c  now  enlifted  by  awe  and  terror  : break  their  fetters,  and  the 
“ man  who  forgets  to  fear,  will  leek  revenge. 

“ All  that  can  infpire  the  human  heart ; every  motive  that  can 
“ excite -us  to  deeds  of  valour,  is  on  our  fide.  The  Romans 
“ have  no  wives  (a)  in  the  field  to  animate  their  drooping  fpirit ; 
“ no  parents  to  reproach  their  want  of  courage.  They  are  not 
“ lifted  in  the  caufe  of  their  country  : their  country,  if  any  they 
“ havefZg),  lies  at  a diftance.  They  are  a band  of  mercenaries, 
“ a wretched  handful  of  devoted  men,  who  tremble  and  look 
“ aghaft  as  they  roll  their  eyes  around,  and  fee  on  every  fide 
“ objects  unknown  before.  The  fky  over  their  heads,  the  fea, 
“ the  woods,  all  things  confpire  to  fill  them  with  doubt  and  ter- 
“ ror.  They  come  like  vi&ims,  delivered  into  our  hands  by  the- 
“ gods,  to  fall  this  day  a facrifice  to  freedom. 

“ In  the  enfuing  battle  be  not  deceived  by  falfe  appearances : 
“ the  glitter  of  gold  and  filver  (c)  may  dazzle  the  eye  ; but  to  us 
“ it  is  harmlefs,  to  the  Romans  no  protection.  In  their  own 
“ ranks  we  fhall  find  a number  of  generous  warriors  ready  to 
“ alfift  our  caufe.  The  Britons  know  that  for  our  common  liber- 
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“ ties  we  draw  the  avenging  fword.  The  Gauls  will  remember 
“ that  they  once  were  a free  people  ; and  the  Germans,  as  the 
“ Ufipians  (d)  lately  did,  will  defert  their  colours.  The  Ro~ 
“ mans  have  left  nothing  in  their  rear  to  oppofe  us  in  the  pur- 
“ fuit : their  forts  are  ungarrifoned ; the  veterans  in  their  colonies 
“ droop  with  age  ; in  their  municipal  towns,  nothing  but  anar- 
<£  ehy,  defpotic  government,  and  difaffedted  fubjects.  In  me 
“ behold  your  general ; behold  an  army  of  freeborn  men.  Your 
u enemy  is  before  you,  and,  in  his  train,  heavy  tributes,  drudgery 
“ in  the  mines,  and  all  the  horrors  of  flavery.  Are  thofe  cala- 
“ mities  to  be  entailed  upon  us  ? Or  fhall  this  day  relieve  us  by 
“ a brave  revenge  ? There  is  the  field  of  battle,  and  let  that  de- 
“ termine.  Let  us  feek  the  enemy,  and,  as  we  rufh  upon  him 
“ remember  the  glory  delivered  down  to  us  by  our  anceftors ; 
“ and  let  each  man  think  that  upon  his  fword  depends  the  fate  of 
u all  pofterity.” 

XXXIII.  This  fpeech  was  received,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  Barbarians,  with  war-fongs,  with  favage  howlings,  and  a wild 
uproar  of  military  applaufe.  Their  battalions  began  to  form  the 
line  of  battle  ; the  brave  and  warlike  rufhed  forward  to  the  front, 
and  the  field  glittered  with  the  blaze  of  arms.  The  R.omans  on 
their  fide  burned  with  equal  ardour.  Agricola  faw  the  impatient 
fpirit  of  his  men,  but  did  not  think  proper  to  begin  the  engage- 
ment, till  lie  confirmed  their  courage  by  the  following  fpeech  : 
“ It  is  now,  my  fellow  foldiers,  the  eighth  year  fa)  of  our  fer- 
“ vice  in  Britain.  During  that  time,  the  genius  and  good  aufpices 
“ of  the  Roman  empire,  with  your  afliftance  and  unwearied 
“ labour,  have  made  the  ifiand  our  own.  In  all  our  expeditions, 
“ in  every  battle,  the  enemy  has  felt  your  valour,  and  by  your 
“ toil  and  perfeverance  the  very  nature  of  the  country  has  been 
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“ conquered.  I have  been  proud  of  my  foldiers,  and  you  have 
“ had  no  reafon  to  bluffi  for  your  general.  We  have  carried  the 
“ terror  of  our  arms  beyond  the  limits  of  any  other  foldiers,  or 
“ any  former  general  (b)\  we  have  penetrated  to  the  extremity 
“ of  the  land.  This  was  formerly  the  boaft  of  vain-glory,  the  mere 
“ report  of  fame : it  is  now  hiftorical  truth.  We  have  gained 
“ poffeffion  fword  in  hand  ; we  are  encamped  on  the  utmoft 
“ limits  of  the  ifland.  Britain  is  difcovered,  and  by  the  difco- 
“ very  conquered. 

“ In  our  long  and  laborious  marches,  when  you  were  obliged 
“ to  traverfe  moors,  and  fens,  and  rivers,  and  to  climb  deep  and 
“ craggy  mountains,  it  was  ftiil  the  cry  of  the  braved  amongft 
“ you,  When  fhall  we  be  led  to  battle  ? When  fhall  we  fee  the 
“ enemy  ? Behold  them  now  before  you.  They  are  hunted  out 
“ of  their  dens  and  caverns ; your  wifh  is  granted,  and  the  field 
“ of  glory  lies  open  to  ^our  fwords.  One  victory  more  makes- 
“ this  new  world  our  own  ; but  remember  that  a defeat  involves 
“ us  all  in  the  laft  diftrefs.  If  we  confider  the  progrefs  of  our 
“ arms,  to  look  back  is  glorious ; the  trad;  of  country  that  lies 
“ behind  us,  the  forefts  wdiich  you  have  explored,  and  the 
“ aeftuaries  wffiich  you  have  palled,  are  monuments  of  eternal 
“ fame.  But  our  fame  can  only  laft,  while  we  prefs  forward  on 
“ the  enemy.  If  we  give  ground,  if  we  think  of  a retreat,  we 
“ have  the  fame  difficulties  to  furmount  again.  The  fuccefs, 
“ vrhich  is  now  our  pride,  will  in  that  cafe  be  our  worft  misfor- 
“ tune.  We  are  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  courfe  of  the 
il  country ; the  enemy  knows  the  defiles  and  marfhes,  and  will 
<l  be  fupplied  with  provisions  in  abundance.  We  have  not  thofe 
“ advantages,  but  we  have  hands  that  can  grafp  the  fword,  and 

we  have  valour  (Tj,  that  gives  us  every  thing.  With  me  it 
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“ has  long  been  a fettled  principle,  that  the  back  of  a general  or 
“ his  army  is  never  fafe.  Which  of  you  would  not  rather  die 
M with  honour,  than  live  in  infamy  ? But  life  and  honour  are 
“ this  day  infeparable  ; they  are  fixed  to  one  fpot.  Should  for- 
“ tune  declare  againft  us,  we  die  on  the  utmoft  limits  of  the 
*c  world ; and  to  die,  where  nature  ends,  cannot  be  deemed 
“ inglorious. 

XXXIV.  “ If  our  prefent  ftruggle  were  with  nations  wholly 
u unknown  ; if  we  had  to  do  with  an  enemy  new  to  our  fwords, 
“ I fliould  call  to  mind  the  example  of  other  armies.  At  prefent, 
“ what  can  I propofe  fo  bright  and  animating  as  your  own  ex- 
“ ploits  ? I appeal  to  your  own  eyes : behold  the  men  drawn  up 
“ againft  you  : are  they  not  the  fame,  who  laft  year,  under 
“ covert  of  the  night,  aflaulted  the  ninth  legion  (a)y  and,  upon 
“ the  firft  fhout  of  our  army,  fled  before  you  ? A band  of 
“ daftards  ! who  have  fubfifted  hitherto,  becaufe  of  all  the  Bri- 
“ tons  they  are  the  moft  expeditious  runaways. 

“ In  woods  and  forefts  the  fierce  and  noble  animals  attack  the 
“ huntfmen,  and  rufh  on  certain  deftrudlion  ; but  the  timorous 
u herd  is  foon  difperfed,  feared  by  the  found  and  clamour  of  the 
“ chafe.  In  like  manner,  the  brave  and  warlike  Britons  have 
“ long  fince  perifhed  by  the  fword.  The  refufe  of  the  nation 
“ ftill  remains.  They  have  not  ftaid  to  make  head  againft  you  ; 
“ they  are  hunted  down  ; they  are  caught  in  the  toils.  Be- 
“ numbed  with  fear,  they  ftand  motionlefs  on  yonder  fpot,  which 
t£  you  will  render  for  ever  memorable  by  a glorious  viflory. 
“ Here  you  may  end  your  labours,  and  clofe  a feene  of  fifty 
“ years  (b)  by  one  great,  one  glorious  day.  Let  your  country 
“ fee,  and  let  the  commonwealth  bear  witnefs,  if  the  conqueft  of 
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w Britain  has  been  a lingering  work;  if  the  feeds  of  rebellion  have 
“ not  been  crufhed,  that  we  at  leaf:  have  done  our  duty.” 

XXXV.  During  this  harangue,  whilft  Agricola  was  ftill 
addreffiing  the  men,  a more  than  common  ardour  glowed  on  every 
countenance.  As  foon  as  the  general  ended,  the  field  rung  with 
lhouts  of  applaufe.  Impatient  for  the  onfet,  the  foldiers  grafped 
their  arms.  Agricola  reftrained  their  violence,  till  he  formed  his 
order  of  battle.  The  auxiliary  infantry  (a)y  in  number  about 
• eight  thoufand,  occupied  the  centre.  The  wings  confifted  of 
three  thoufand  horfe.  The  legions  were  Rationed  in  the  rear,  at 
the  head  of  the  entrenchments,  as  a body  of  referve  to  fupport 
the  ranks,  if  neceffary,  but  otherwife  to  remain  inactive,  that  a 
vidlory,  obtained  without  the  effulion  of  Roman  blood,  might 
be  of  higher  value. 

The  Caledonians  kept  poffieffion  of  the  rifing  grounds,  extend- 
ing their  ranks  as  wide  as  poftible,  to  prefent  a formidable  fhow 
of  battle.  Their  ft rft  line  was  ranged  on  the  plain,  the  reft  in  a 
gradual  afcent  on  the  acclivity  of  the  hill.  The  intermediate 
fpace  between  both  armies  was  filled  with  the  charioteers  (b)  and 
cavalry  of  the  Britons,  ruftiing  to  and  fro  in  wild  career,  and 
travelling  the  plain  with  noife  and  tumult.  The  enemy  being 
greatly  fuperior  in  number,  there  was  reafon  to  apprehend  that 
the  Romans  might  be  attacked  both  in  front  and  flank  at  the  fame 
time.  To  prevent  that  mifehief,  Agricola  ordered  his  ranks  to 
form  a wider  range.  Some  of  the  officers  faw  that  the  lines  were 
weakened  into  length,  and,  therefore,  advifed  that  the  legions 
fhould  be  brought  forward  into  the  held  of  action.  But  the  ge- 
neral was  not  of  a temper  to  be  eafily  diffiuaded  from  his  purpofe. 
Flufhed  with  hope,  and  Arm  in  the  hour  of  danger,  he  immedi- 
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ately  difmounted,  and,  difiniffing  his  horfe,  took  his  hand  at  the 
head  of  the  colours. 

XXXVI.  The  battle  began,  and  at  firft  was  maintained  at  a 
diftance.  The  Britons  neither  wanted  Ikill  nor  refolution.  With 
their  long  fwords,  and  targets  (a)  of  fmall  dimenfion,  they  had 
the  addrefs  to  elude  the  miffive  weapons  of  the  Romans,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  difeharge  a thick  volley  of  their  own.  To  bring  the 
conflict  to  a fpeedy  decifion,  Agricola  ordered  three  Batavian  and 
two  Tungrian  cohorts  (b ) to  charge  the  enemy  fword  in  hand.  To 
this  mode  of  attack  thofe  troops  had  been  long  accuftomed,  but 
to  the  Britons  it  was  every  way  difadvantageous.  Their  fmall 
targets  afforded  no  protection,  and  their  unwieldy  fwords,  not 
fliarpened  to  a point  ( c ),  could  do  but  little  execution  in  a clofe 
engagement.  The  Batavians  rufhed  to  the  attack  with  impetuous 
fury ; they  redoubled  their  blows,  and  with  the  boffes  of  their 
lhields  bruifed  the  enemy  in  the  face,  and,  having  overpowered 
all  refiftance  on  the  plain,  began  to  force  their  way  up  the  afeent 
of  the  hill  in  regular  order  of  battle.  Incited  by  their  example, 
the  other  cohorts  advanced  with  a fpirit  of  emulation,  and  cut 
their  way  with  terrible  daughter.  Eager  in  purfuit  of  victory, 
they  preffed  forward  with  determined  fury,  leaving  behind  them 
numbers  wounded,  but  not  llain,  and  others  not  fo  much  as 
hurt. 

The  Roman  cavalry,  in  the  mean  time,  was  forced  to  give 
ground  (d).  The  Caledonians,  in  their  armed  chariots,  rufhed 
at  full  fpeed  into  the  thick  of  the  battle,  where  the  infantry  were 
engaged.  Their  firft  impreffion  ftruck  a general  terror,  but  their 
career  was  foon  checked  by  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  the 
clofe  embodied  ranks  of  the  Romans.  Nothing  could  lefs  refem- 
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ble  an  engagement  of  the  cavalry.  Pent  up  in  narrow  places,  the 
Barbarians  crowded  upon  each  other,  and  were  driven  or  dragged 
along  by  their  own  horfes.  A fcene  of  confufion  followed. 
Chariots  without  a guide,  and  horfes  without  a rider,  broke  from 
the  ranks  in  wild  diforder,  and  flying  every  way,  as  fear  and  con- 
fternation  urged,  they  overwhelmed  their  own  files,  and  trampled 
down  all  who  came  in  their  way. 

XXXVII.  Meanwhile  the  Britons,  who  had  hitherto  kept 
their  poll  on  the  hills,  looking  down  with  contempt  on  the  fcanty 
numbers  of  the  Roman  army,  began  to  quit  their  ftation.  De- 
fending flowly,  they  hoped,  by  wheeling  round  the  field  of 
battle,  to  attack  the  victors  in  the  rear.  To  counteract  their  de- 
fign,  Agricola  ordered  four  fquadrons  of  horfe,  which  he  had 
kept  as  a body  of  referve,  to  advance  to  the  charge.  The  Bri- 
tons poured  down  with  impetuofity,  and  retired  with  equal  pre- 
cipitation. At  the  fame  time,  the  cavalry,  by  the  directions  of 
the  general,  wheeled  round  from  the  wings,  and  fell  with  great 
daughter  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  who  now  perceived  that  their 
own  ftratagem  was  turned  againft  themfelves. 

The  field  prefented  a dreadful  fpeCtacle  of  carnage  and  deftruc*- 
tion.  The  Britons  fled  ; the  Romans  purfued  ; they  wounded, 
gafhed,  and  mangled  the  runaways  ; they  fcized  their  prifoners, 
and,  to  be  ready  for  others,  butchered  them  on  the  fpot  (a). 
Defpair  and  horror  appeared  in  various  fhapes  : in  one  part 
of  the  field  the  Caledonians,  fword  in  hand,  fled  in  crowds  from 
a handful  of  Romans  ; in  other  places,  without  a weapon  left, 
they  faced  every  danger,  and  rufhed  on  certain  death.  Swords 
and  bucklers,  mangled  limbs  and  dead  bodies,  covered  the  plain. 
The  field  was  red  with  blood.  The  vanquifhcd  Britons  had 
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their  moments  of  returning  courage,  and  gave  proofs  of  virtue 
and  of  brave  defpair.  They  fled  to  the  woods,  and,  rallying 
their  fcattered  numbers,  furrounded  fuch  of  the  Romans  as  pur- 
fued  with  too  much  eagernefs. 

Agricola  was  every  where  prefent.  He  faw  the  danger,  and, 
if  he  had  not  in  the  inftant  taken  due  precaution,  the  victorious 
army  would  have  had  reafon  to  repent  of  too  much  confidence  in 
fuccefs.  The  light-armed  cohorts  had  orders  to  inveft  the  woods. 
Where  the  thickets  were  too  clofe  for  the  horfe  to  enter,  the  men 
dil mounted  to  explore  the  paffes,  and  where  the  woods  gave  an 
opening,  the  reft:  of  the  cavalry  rallied  in,  and  fcoured  the  coun- 
try. The  Britons,  feeing  that  the  purfuit  was  conducted  in  com- 
pact and  regular  order,  difperfed  a fecond  time,  not  in  collected 
bodies,  but  in  confternation,  flying  different  ways  to  remote 
lurking  places,  felicitous  only  for  their  perfonal  fafety,  and  no 
longer  willing  to  wait  for  their  fellow- foldiers.  Night,  coming 
on,  the  Romans,  weary  of  daughter,  debited  from  the  purfuit. 
Ten  thoufand  of  the  Caledonians  fell  in  this  engagement  : on  the 
part  of  the  Romans,  the  number  of  flain  did  not  exceed  three 
hundred  and  forty,  among  whom  was  Aulus  Atticus^J,  the 
praefedfc  of  a cohort.  His  own  youthful  ardour,  and  the  fpirit 
of  a high-mettled  horfe,  carried  him  with  too  much  impetuofity 
into  the  thickeft  of  the  enemy’s  ranks. 

XKXVIII.  The  Roman  army,  elate  with  fuccefs,  and  enriched 
with  plunder,  palled  the  night  in  exultation.  The  Britons,  on 
the  other  hand,  wandered  about,  uncertain  which  way  to  turn, 
helplefs  and  difconfolate.  The  mingled  cries  of  men  and  women 
filled  the  air  with  lamentations.  Some  aflifted  to  carry  off  the 
wounded  j others  called  for  the  affiftance  of  fuch  as  efcaped 
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unhurt  ; numbers  abandoned  their  habitations,  or,  in  their1 
phrcnzy,  fet  them  on  fire.  They  fled  to  obfcure  retreats,  and,  in 
the  moment  of  choice,  deferted  them ; they  held  confultations, 
and,  having  inflamed  their  hopes,  changed  their  minds  in  defpair  ; 
they  beheld  the  pledges  of  tender  affeCtion,  and  burft  into  tears  ; 
they  viewed  them  again,  and  grew  fierce  with  refentment.  It  is 
a fa£t  well  authenticated,  that  fome  laid  violent  hands  upon  their 
wives  and  children  (a)y  determined  with  favage  compaflion  to 
end  their  mifery. 

The  following  day  difplayed  to  view  the  nature  and  impor- 
tance of  the  vidtory.  A deep  and  melancholy  filence  all  around  ; 
the  hills  deferted  ; houfes  at  a diftance  involved  in  fmoke  and 
fire,  and  not  a mortal  difcovered  by  the  fcouts  ; the  whole  a vafl: 
and  dreary  folitude.  Agricola  was  at  length  informed  by  thofe 
who  were  fent  out  to  explore  the  country,  that  no  trace  of  the 
enemy  was  any  where  to  be  feen,  and  no  attempt  made  in  any 
quarter  to  mufter  their  forces.  Upon  this  intelligence,  as  the 
fummer  was  far  advanced,  and  to  continue  the  war,  or  extend  its 
operations  in  that  feafon  of  the  year,  was  impracticable,  he 
refolved  to  clofe  the  campaign,  and  march  his  army  into  the 
country  of  the  Horeftians  (b).  That  people  fubmitted  to  the 
conqueror,  and  delivered  hoflages  for  their  fidelity.  Orders  were 
now  ifliied  to  the  commander  of  the  fleet  to  make  a coafting  voy- 
age round  the  ifland  (c).  For  this  expedition  a fnfficient  equip- 
ment was  made,  and  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name  had  already 
gone  before  them.  Agricola,  in  the  mean  time,  led  his  army 
into  winter-quarters,  proceeding  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  by  flow  marches,  with  intent,  that,  by  feeming  to  linger 
in  the  enemy’s  country,  he  might  imprefs  with  terror  a people 
who  had  but  lately  fubmitted  to  his  arms,  The  fleet,  after  a 
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. profperous  voyage,  arrived  at  the  Trutulenfian  harbour  (d),  and, 
failing  thence  along  the  eaftern  coaft,  returned  with  glory  to  its 
former  ftation. 

XXXIX.  The  account  of  thefe  transactions,  fent  to  Rome  by 
Agricola,  was  plain  and  limple,  without  any  decoration  of  lan- 
guage to  heighten  the  narrative.  Domitian  received  it  in  the 
true  fpirit  of  his  character,  with  a imile  on  his  countenance,  and 
malignity  at  his  heart.  The  mock-parade  of  his  own  German 
triumph  (a),  in  which  the  Haves,  whom  he  had  purchaled, 
walked  with  diilievelled  hair,  in  the  drefs  and  manner  of  captives 
taken  in  war,  came  frelh  into  his  mind.  He  felt  the  reproach 
and  ridicule  which  that  frolic  occafioned,  and  the  tranfition  was 
painful  to  a real  victory,  attended  with  a total  overthrow  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  applaufe  of  all  ranks  of  men.  He  now  began  to 
fear  that  the  name  of  a private  citizen  might  overfhadow  the 
imperial  title.  That  reflection  planted  thorns  in  his  breaft.  The 
eloquence  of  the  forum  was  in  vain  fupprefied  ; in  vain  the  talents 
of  men  and  every  liberal  art  were  put  under  an  abfolute  prohi- 
bition, if  a fubjeCt  was  to  rob  the  prince  of  all  military  glory. 
Superior  excellence  in  every  other  kind  might  be  endured  ; but 
renown  in  arms  belonged  to  the  emperor,  as  a branch  of  his 
prerogative. 

By  thefe  and  fuch  like  reflections  that  reftlefs  fpirit  was  dif- 
traCted.  He  retired  to  brood  in  private  over  his  difeontent.  His 
folitude  was  known  to  be  dangerous.  To  be  alone  and  innocent 
was  no  part  of  his  character.  Weary  of  his  retreat  (b)  and  his 
own  wounded  fpirit,  he  at  laft  refolved  to  nourifh  refentment  in 
fallen  filence,  till  the  tide  of  popularity,  which  attended  the 
general,  fliould  ebb  away,  and  the  affeCtion  of  the  army  had  time 
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to  cool.  Agricola  was  ftill  in  Britain,  and  had  the  command  of 
the  army  and  the  province. 

XL.  Domitian,  in  the  meantime,  caufed  a decree  to  pafs 
the  fenate,  by  which  triumphal  ornaments  (a),  the  honour  of  a 
ftatue  crowned  with  laurel,  and  all  other  marks  of  diftin&ion, 
ufually  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  a real  triumph,  were  granted 
to  Agricola.  The  language  of  compliment  was  freely  lavifhed 
on  this  occafion.  The  emperor  had  alfo  the  art  to  circulate  a 
report,  that  the  province  of  Syria,  at  that  time  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Atilius  Rufus,  an  officer  of  confular  rank,  was  intended 
for  Agricola,  in  order  to  do  him  honour  by  an  appointment 
always  given  to  men  of  the  higheft  eminence.  It  is  added  as  a 
fa£t,  at  that  time  currently  believed,  that  a commiffion  was 
actually  made  out,  and  fcnt  by  a favourite  freedman,  who  was 
much  in  the  emperor’s  confidence,  to  be  delivered  to  Agricola,  in 
cafe  the  meffenger  found  him  ftill  poffeffed  of  his  authority  in 
Britain.  But  the  freedman,  we  are  told,  met  him  on  his  paffage 
in  the  narrow  ftraits  (b),  and  without  fo  much  as  an  interview 
returned  to  Rome.  For  the  truth  of  this  anecdote  I do  not  pre- 
tend to  vouch  : it  was  imagined,  perhaps,  as  a ftroke  of  character, 
that  marked  the  genius  of  Domitian.  However  that  may  be, 
Agricola  refigned  the  command,  and  delivered  to  his  fucceffor  (c) 
a quiet  and  well-ordered  government. 

Left  his  arrival  at  Rome  fhould  draw  together  too  great  a con- 
courfe,  he  concealed  his  approach  from  his  friends,  and  entered 
the  city  privately  in  the  dead  "of  night.  With  the  fame  fecrecy, 
and  in  the  night  alfo,  he  went,  as  commanded,  to  prefent  him- 
felf  to  the  emperor.  Domitian  received  him  with  a cold  falute, 
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and,  without  uttering  a word,  left  the  conqueror  of  Britain  to 
mix  with  the  fervile  creatures  of  the  court. 

The  fame  of  a great  military  character  is  always  fure  to  give 
umbrage  to  the  lazy  and  inactive.  But  to  foften  prejudices,  Agri- 
cola  refolved  to  fhade  the  luhre  of  his  name  in  the  mild  retreat  of 
humble  virtues.  With  this  view,  he  refigned  himfelf  to  the  calm 
enjoyments  of  a domehic  life.  Plain  in  his  apparel  (d),  eafy  of 
accefs,  and  never  attended  by  more  than  one  or  two  friends,  he 
was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  fimplicity  of  his  appearance ; 
infomuch,  that  they,  who  knew  no  criterion  of  merit  but  exter- 
nal fhow  and  grandeur,  as  often  as  they  faw  Agricola,  were  hill 
to  feek  for  the  great  and  illuhrious  character.  His  modehy  was 
art,  which  a few  only  could  underhand. 

XLI,  After  his  recall  from  Britain,  he  was  frequently  ac- 
cufed  before  Domitian,  and  as  often  acquitted,  unheard,  and 
without  his  knowledge.  The  ground  of  thofe  clandehine  pro- 
ceedings was  neither  a crime  againft  the  hate,  nor  even  an  injury 
done  to  any  individual.  His  danger  rofe  from  a different  fource; 
from  the  heart  of  a prince,  who  felt  an  inward  antipathy  to 
every  virtue  ; from  the  real  glory  of  the  man,  and  from  the 
praifes  behowed  upon  him  by  thofe  worh  of  enemies,  the  dealers 
in  panegyric  (a). 

The  fadt  was,  in  the  dihrefs  of  public  affiirs,  which  foon  after 
followed,  the  name  of  Agricola  could  not  be  fuffered  to  remain 
in  obfcurity.  By  the  rafhnefs  or  inactivity  of  the  commanders 
in  chief,  the  armies  of  the  empire  were  loh  (b)  in  Mtefia,  Dacia, 
Germany,  and  Pannonia.  Every  day  brought  an  account  of 
Lome  new  misfortune  ; forts  befieged  and  taken  ; garrifons  hormed, 
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and  whole  cohorts  with  their  commanding  officers  made  prifoners 
of  war.  Amidft  thefe  difafters  the  ftruggle  was  not  to  fe- 
cure  the  banks  of  a river  ( c ),  nor  to  defend  the  frontier : the 
very  poffieffion  of  the  provinces,  and  the  winter-quarters  of  the 
legions  were  fiercely  difputed.  In  times  like  thofe,  when  cala- 
mity followed  calamity,  and  every  fucceffive  year  was  marked  by 
the  defeat  and  daughter  of  armies,  the  voice  of  the  people  called 
aloud  for  Agricola  to  be  employed  in  the  public  fervice.  The 
vigour  of  his  conduct,  his  firmnefs  in  danger,  and  his  known  ex- 
perience were  the  general  topics,  in  oppofition  to  the  cowardice 
and  infufficiency  of  other  commanders.  By  remonftrances  of 
the  fame  tendency,  it  is  certain,  that  the  ears  of  Domitian  were 
often  wounded.  Amongft  his  freedmen,  thofe  who  had  the 
intereft  of  their  mafier  at  heart,  made  a fair  reprefentation,  while 
others  urged  the  fame  arguments,  not  with  honeil  motives,  but 
with  an  infidious  defign  to  exafperate  the  mind  of  a tyrant  fatally 
bent  on  mifehief.  In  this  manner  Agricola,  by  his  own  talents 
and  the  treacherous  arts  of  pernicious  men,  was  every  day  in 
danger  of  rifing  to  the  precipice  of  glory. 

XLII.  The  year  was  now  at  hand,  in  which  Agricola  was  to 
have  by  lot  the  proconfulffiip  ( a)  of  Afia  or  of  Africa ; but  the 
death  of  Civica  (b J,  who  had  been  lately  murdered  in  his  govern- 
ment, gave  at  once  a warning  to  Agricola,  and  a precedent  to 
Domitian.  At  this  point  of  time,  the  fpies  of  the  court  thought 
proper  to  pay  their  vifits  to  Agricola.  The  defign  of  thofe  pre- 
tended friends  was  to  difeover,  whether  the  government  of  a pro- 
vince would  be  acceptable.  They  contented  themfelves,  in  their 
firft  approaches,  with  fuggefting  to  him  the  value  of  tranquillity- 
in  a private  ftation,  and  then  obligingly  undertook,  by  their 
intereft  at  court,  to  obtain  permiffion  for  him  to  decline  the  office. 
Vol.  IV.  O At 
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At  length  the  malic  fell  off : by  adding  menaces  to  their  infidious 
advice,  they  gained  their  point,  and  hurried  him  away  to  the 
prefence  of  the  emperor.  Domitian  knew  the  part  he  had  to 
act ; with  a concerted  countenance,  and  an  air  of  diftant  pride, 
he  heard  Agricola’s  apology,  and  complied  with  his  requeft,  con- 
fcious  of  his  own  treachery,  yet  receiving  thanks  for  it  without  a 
blu ill  c).  The  proconfular  falary  (d),  which  had  been  ufually 
granted  in  like  cafes,  was  withheld  upon  this  occafion  ; perhaps, 
in  refentment  becaufe  it  was  not  folicited,  or  the  better  reafon 
might  be,  that  the  prince  might  not  feem  to  gain  by  compromife, 
what  he  had  a right  to  command. 

To  hate  whom  we  have  injured  (e)  is  a propenfity  of  the 
human  mind  : in  Domitian  it  was  a rooted  principle.  Prone  by 
nature  to  fudden  adts  of  rage,  if  at  any  time  he  had  the  policy  to 
difguife  his  anger,  it  was  only  fmothered  (f),  to  break  out  with 
fiercer  rage.  And  yet  that  implacable  temper  was  difarmed  by  the 
moderation  and  wifdom  of  Agricola,  who  was  not  in  that  clafs 
■of  patriots,  who  conceive,  that  by  a contumacious  fpirit  they 
fhew  their  zeal  for  liberty,  and  think  they  gain  immortal  glory, 
when  ’by  rafhnefs  they  have  provoked  their  fate.  By  his  exam- 
ple the  man  of  heroic  fortitude  may  be  informed,  that  even  in 
the  word:  of  times,  and  under  the  mod  defpotic  prince,  it  is 
pofhble  to  be  great  and  good  with  moderation.  He  may  fur- 
ther learn,  that  a well  managed  fubmiffion,  fupported  by  talents 
and  induftry,  may  rife  as  high  in  the  public  efteem,  as  many 
of  thofe  who  have  courted  danger,  and,  without  any  real  advan- 
tage to  their  country,  died  the  victims  of  pride  and  vain 
ambition. 

XLHI.  The  deaih  of  Agricola  was  felt  by  his  family  with 
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the  deepeft  forrow,  by  his  friends  with  tender  concern,  and 
even  by  foreigners  ( a ),  and  fuch  as  had  no  knowledge  of  his 
perfon,  with  univerfal  regret.  During  his  illnefs,  the  common 
people,  and  that  clafs  of  men  who  care  little  about  public  events, 
were  conftantly  at  his  door,  with  anxiety  making  their  enquiries. 
In  the  forum,  and  all  circular  meetings,  he  was  the  fubjeCt  of 
converfation.  When  he  breathed  his  laft,  no  man  was  lo  har- 
dened as  to  rejoice  at  the  news.  He  died  lamented,  and  not 
foon  forgotten.  What  added  to  the  public  affliction,  was  a> 
report  (b)  that  fo  valuable  a life  was  ended  by  a dole  of  poifon. 
No  proof  of  the  faCt  appearing,  I leave  the  ftory  to  fhift  for  it- 
felf.  Thus  much  is  certain ; during  his  illnefs,  inftead  of 
formal  mefflages,  according  to  the  ufual  practice  of  courts,  the 
freedmen  molt  in  favour,  and  the  principal  phyficians  of  the 
emperor,  were  affiduous  in  their  vifits.  Was  this  the  folicitude  of 
friendfhip  ? or,  were  thefe  men  the  fpies  of  Hate  ? 

On  the  day  that  clofed  his  life,  while  He  was  yet  in  the  agony 
of  death,  the  quickeft  intelligence  of  every  lymptom  was  con- 
veyed to  Domitian  by  meffengers  in  waiting  for  the  purpofe. 
That  fo  much  induftry  was  exerted  to  haften  news,  which  the 
emperor  did  not  wifh  to  hear,  no  man  believed.  As  foon  as  the1 
event  was  known,  Domitian  put  on  an  air  of  forrow,  and  even 
affedted  to  be  touched  with  real  regret.  The  objeCi  of  his 
hatred  was  now  no  more,  and  joy  was  a pafflon  which  he  could, 
more  eafily  difguife  than  the  fears  that  diftraCted  him.  The  wilf 
of  the  deceafed  gave  him  entire  fatisfaCtion  : he  was  named  joint 
heir  with  Agricola’s  excellent  wife,  and  his  moll  dutiful  daughter, 
and  this  the  tyrant  confidered  as  a voluntary  mark  of  the  teftatorV 
love  and  efteem.  A mind  like  his,  debauched  and  blinded  by 
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continued  flattery,  could  not  perceive,  that  by  a good  father 
none  but  an  evil  prince  is  ever  called  to  a {hare  in  the  fucceflion. 

XLIV.  Agricola  was  bom  on  the  ides  of  June,  in  the  third 
confulfhip  of  Caligula ; he  died  on  the  tenth  before  the  calends 
of  September,  during  the  confulfhip  of  Collega  and  Prifcus,  in 
the  fifty- fixth  year  of  his  age  (a).  As  to  his  perfon,  about  which 
in  future  times  there  may  be  fome  curioiity,  he  was  of  that  make 
and  ftature,  which  may  be  faid  to  be  graceful,  not  majeftic.  His 
countenance  had  not  that  commanding  air  which  ftrikes  with 
awe : a fweetnefs  of  expreiTion  was  the  prevailing  character. 
You  would  have  been  eafily  convinced  that  he  was  a good  man, 
and  you  would' have  been  willing  to  believe  him  a great  one. 

Though  he  was  fnatched  away  in  the  vigour  of  life,  yet  if  we 
confider  the  fpace  his  glory  filled  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  he  may 
be  faid  to  have  died  full  of  years.  Polfefiing  all  the  beft  enjoy- 
ments, that  fpring  from  virtue,  and  from  virtue  only ; adorned 
with  every  dignity,  which  either  the  confular  rank  or  triumphal 
honours  could  bellow ; what  further  advantage  could  he  derive 
from  fortune  ? Immoderate  riches  he  never  defired,  content  witlfc 
an  honourable  independance.  His  wife  and  daughter  left  in  a 
{late  of  fecurity,  his  honours  blooming  round  him,  his  fame 
unblemiihed,  his  relations  flourifhing,  and  every  tie  of  friendfhip 
preferred  to  the  laft,  he  may  be  conlidered  as  fupremely  happy, 
that  he  did  not  live  to  fee  the  tempeftuous  times  that  foon  after 
followed.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  to  have  reached  the  prefent 
aufpicious  ara,  and  to  have  feen  Trajan  (b)  in  pofiefiion  of  the 
imperial  dignity,  would  have  been  the  happy  confummation  of  his 
wi flies.  To  that  effect  we  have  often  heard  him,  with  a kind 
7 of 
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of  prophetic  fpirit,  exprefs  his  fentiments  ; but  to  counterbalance 
his  untimely  end,  it  is  at  leaft  fome  confolation,  that  he  efcaped 
that  black  and  horrible  period,  in  which  Domitian  no  longer 
broke  out  in  fudden  fits  and  ftarts  of  cruelly,  but,  throwing  off 
all  reftraint,  proceeded  in  one  continued  courfe  of  unrelenting 
fury,  as  if  determined  to  crufh  the  commonwealth  at  a blow(VJ. 

XLV.  Agricola  did  not  live  to  fee  the  fenate-houfe  (a)  in- 
verted by  an  armed  force  ; the  members  of  that  auguft  aflembly' 
furrounded  by  the  praetorian  bands  ; men  of  confular  rank  de- 
llroyed  in  one  promifeuous  carnage,  and  a number  of  illurtrious 
women  condemned  to  exile,  or  obliged  to  fly  their  country. 
Carus  Metius,  that  detefted  informer,  had  as  yet  gained  but  a 
Angle  victory  (b).  The  fanguinary  voice  of  Mefialinus  was 
heard  in  the  Albanian  citadel  only  (c)\  and  even  Marta  Bebius  (d ) 
was  at  that  time  labouring  under  a profecution.  In  a fhort  time 
after,  with  our  own  hands  (e)  we  dragged  Helvidius  to  a dun- 
geon ; our  eyes  beheld  the  dirtrefs  and  melancholy  reparation 
of  Mauricus  and  Rufticus  (f)  ; we  were  ftained  with  the  inno- 
cent blood  of  Senecio  (g).  Even  Nero  had  the  grace  to  turn 
away  his  eyes  from  the  horrors  of  his  reign.  He  commanded 
deeds  of  cruelty,  but  never  was  a fpedlator  of  the  feene*  Under 
Domitian,  it  was  our  wretched  lot  to  behold  the  tyrant,  and  to 
be  feen  by  him  ; while  he  kept  a regifter  of  our  fighs  and  groans. 
With  that  fiery  vifage  (b),  of  a dye  fo  red,  that  the  blufh  of 
guilt  could  never  colour  his  cheek,  he  marked  the  pale  languid 
countenance  of  the  unhappy  vidlims,  who  fhuddered  at  his 
frown. 

With  you,  Agricola,  we  may  now  congratulate : you  arc 
blefled,  not  only,  becaufe  your  life  was  a career  of  glory,  but 
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because  you  were  releafed,  when  it  was  happinefs  to  die.  From 
thole,  who  attended  your  laft  moments,  it  is  well  known,  that 
you  met  your  fate  with  calm  ferenity  ; willing,  as  far  as  it  de- 
pended on  the  laft  a£l  of  your  life,  that  the  prince  lhould  appear 
to  be  innocent.  To  your  daughter  and  myfelf  you  left  a load 
of  affliction.  We  have  loll  a parent,  and,  in  our  diftrefs,  it  is  now 
an  addition  to  our  heartfelt  forrows,  that  we  had  it  not  in  our  power 
to  watch  the  bed  of  ficknefs,  to  footh  the  languor  of  declining 
nature,  to  gaze  upon  you  with  earned  affeCtion,  to  fee  the  expir- 
ing glance,  and  receive  your  laft  embrace.  Your  dying  words 
would  have  been  ever  dear  to  us  ; your  commands  we  fhould 
have  trealured  up,  and  graved  them  on  our  hearts.  This  fad 
comfort  we  have  loft,  and  the  wound,  for  that  reafon,  pierces 
deeper.  Divided  from  you  by  a long  abfence,  we  had  loft  you  (i) 
four  years  before.  Every  tender  office,  we  are  well  convinced^ 
thou  beft  of  parents  ! was  duly  performed  by  a moft  affectionate 
wife ; but  fewer  tears  bedewed  your  cold  remains,  and,  in  the 
parting  moment,  your  eyes  looked  up  for  other  obje.Cts,  but  they 
■eoked  in  vain,  and  clofed  for  ever. 

XL VI.  If  in  another  world  there  is  a pious  manfion  for  the 
bleft'ed  (a) ; if,  as  the  wifeft  men  have  thought,  the  foul  is  not 
extinguilhed  with  the  body  ; may  you  enjoy  a ftate  of  eternal 
felicity  1 From  that  ftation  behold  your  difconfolate  family  ; exalt 
our  minds  from  fond  regret  and  unavailing  grief  to  the  contem- 
plation of  your  virtues.  Thofe  we  muft  not  lament  ; it  were 
impiety  to  fully  them  with  a tear.  To  cherifh  their  memory,  to 
embalm  them  with  our  praifes,  and,  if  our  frail  condition  will 
permit,  to  emulate  your  bright  example  (b),  will  be'  the  trueft 
mark  of  our  refpeCt,  the  beft  tribute  your  family  can  offer.  Your 
wife  will  thus  preferve  the  memory  of  the  beft  of  hufbands,  and 
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thus  your  daughter  will  prove  her  filial  piety.  By  dwelling  con- 
ftantly  on  your  words  and  actions,  they  will  have  an  illuftrious 
character  before  their  eyes,  and,  not  content  with  the  bare  image 
of  your  mortal  frame,  they  will  have,  what  is  more  valuable,  the 
form  and  features  of  your  mind.  I do  not  mean  by  this  to  cenfure 
the  cuftom  of  preferving  in  brafs  or  marble  (c)  the  fhape  and 
ftature  of  eminent  men  ; but  bufts  and  ftatues,  like  their  originals, 
are  frail  and  perifhable.  The  foul  is  formed  of  finer  elements, 
and  its  inward  form  is  not  to  be  expreffed  by  the  hand  of  an 
artift  with  unconfcious  matter  : our  manners  and  our  morals  may 
in  fome  degree  trace  the  refemblance.  All  of  Agricola,  that 
gained  our  love,  and  railed  our  admiration,  ftill  fubfifts,  and  will 
ever  fubfift,  preferved  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  regifter  of  ages, 
and  the  records  of  fame.  Others,  who  figured  on  the  Huge  of 
life,  and  were  the  worthies  of  a former  day,  will  fink,  for  want 
of  a faithful  hiftorian  (d)y  into  the  common  Jot  of  oblivion, 
inglorious,  and  unremembered ; whereas  Agricola,  delineated 
with  truth,  and  fairly  configned  to  pofterity  (e),  will  furvive 
himfelf,  and  triumph  over  the  injuries  of  time. 


THE  END. 
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I.  Q E NE  R A L introduction,  'with  the  reofons  for  writing  an 
account  of  the  following  difcourfe.  II.  The  perfons  engaged 
in  the  dialogue:,  at  frf , Curiatius  Mat  emus,  fulius  Secuudus, 
and  Marcus  Aper.  III.  Secundus  endeavours  to  diffuade  Ma- 
ter n us  from  thinking  any  more  of  dramatic  compoftion,  IV. 
Mat  emus  gives  his  reofons  for  pcrfjling.  V.  Aper  condemns 
his  reflation,  and,  in  point  of  utility,  real  happinefs , fame  and 
dignity,  contends  that  the  oratorical  profejfwn  is  preferable  to  the 
poetical.  VIII.  He  cites  the  example  of  Eprius  Marcellas  and 
Crifpus  Vibius,  who  raifed  thenfelves  by  their  eloquence  to  the 
highef  honours.  IX.  Poetical  fame  brings  with  it  no  advan- 
tage. X.  He  exhorts  Mat  emus  to  rclinquif  the  mufes,  and 
devote  his  whole  time  to  eloquence  and  the  buftnefs  of  the  bar. 
XI.  Mat  emus  defends  his  favourite  fudics  : the  pie  afire s arifing 
from  poetry  arc  in  their  nature  innocent  and  fublime ; the  fame 
is  extenfive  and  immortal.  The  poet  enjoys  the  mojl  delightful 
inter  courfc  with  his  friends,  whereas  the  life  of  the  public  orator 
is  a fate  of  warfare  and  anxiety.  XIV.  Vipfanius  Mefala 
enters  the  room.  He  finds  his  friends  engaged  in  a controverfy , 
and  being  an  admirer  of  ancient  eloquence , he  advifes  Aper  to 
adopt  the  model  of  the  ancients  in  preference  to  the  plan  of  the 
modern  rhetoricians.  XV.  Hence  a difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  merit  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns.  Mcjfala , Se- 
cundus, and  Mat  emus,  profefs  thcmfelves  admirers  of  the  oratory 
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that  fouriffied  in  the  time  of  the  republic.  After  launches  out 
againjl  the  ancients , and  gives  the  preference  to  the  advocates  of 
his  own  time.  He  defires  to  know  who  are  to  be  accounted  an- 
cients. XVIII.  Eloquence  has  various  modes , all  changing  with 
the  conjuncture  of  the  times . But  it  is  the  nature  of  men  to  praife 
the  pcf,  and  cenfure  the  prefent.  The  period , when  CaJJius 
Severus fouriffied,  is  fated  to  be  the  point  of  time , at  which  men 
ceafe  to  be  ancients ; Coffins  with  good  reafon  deviated  from  the 
ancient  manner  XX.  DefeEls  of  ancient  eloquence  : the  modern 
f vle  more  refned  and  elegant.  XXI.  The  character  of  Calvus , 
Ccelius , Cafar  and  Brutus , and  alfo  of  Afnius  Pollio , and 
Meffiala  Corvinus.  XXII.  The  praife  and  cenfure  of  Cicero. 
XX III.  The  true  rhetorical  art  conffs  in  blending  the  virtues 
of  ancient  oratory  with  the  beauties  of  the  modern  fyle.  XXIV. 
Maternus  obferves  that  there  can  be  no  difpute  about  the  fuperior 
reputation  of  the  ancient  orators  : he  therefore , calls  upon  Mef- 
fala  to  take  that  point  for  granted , and  proceed  to  an  enquiry 
into  the  caufes  that  produced  fo  great  an  alteration.  XXV. 
After  fome  obfervations  on  the  eloquence  of  Calvus , Afnius 
Pollio , Ccefar , Cicero,  and  others , Meffiala  ftraifes  Gracchus 
and  Lucius  Craffius , but  cenfures  Maecenas , Gallia,  and  Caffiius 
Severus.  XXVII.  Maternus  reminds  Meffiala  of  the  true  point 
in  quefion  ; Meffiala  proceeds  to  affign  the  caufes  which  ccca- 
foned  the  decay  of  eloquence , fuch  as  the  diffifation  of  the  young 
men,  the  inattention  of  their  parents,  the  ignorance  of  rhetorical 
profeffiors,  and  the  total  negleCl  of  ancient  difcipline.  XXXIV. 
He  proceeds  to  explain  the  plan  of  fudy  and  the  vfitutions , 
cufomsy  and  various  arts  by  which  orators  were  formed  in  the 
time  of  the  republic.  XXXV.  The  defers  and  vices  in  the  new 
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Meffala’s  difcourfe  is  loft,  with  the  whole  of  what  was  faid  by 
Secundus,  and  the  beginning  of  Maternus  : the  fupplement 
goes  on  from  this  place,  diftinguiihed  by  inverted  commas, 
and  the  fe&ions  marked  with  numerical  figures.  1.  Mejfala 
defcribes  the  prefumption  of  the  young  advocates  on  their  firfi 
appcara?ice  at  the  bar ; their  want  of  legal  knowledge , and  the 
abfurd  habits  which  they  contracted  in  the  fchools  of  the  rheto- 
ricians. 2.  Eloquence  totally  ruined  by  the  preceptors.  Mef- 
fala  concludes  with  defiring  Secundus  and  Maternus  to  afign  the 
reafons  which  have  occurred  to  them.  4.  Secundus  gives  his 
opinion.  'The  change  of  government  produced  a new  mode  of 
eloquence.  The  orators  under  the  emperors  endeavoured  to  be 
ingenious  rather  than  natural.  Seneca  the  firf  who  introduced 
a falfe  tafe , which  fill  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian.  8. 
Licinius  Largus  taught  the  advocates  of  his  time  the  difgr aceful 
art  of  hiring  applaudors  by  profefion.  This  was  the  bane  of 
all  true  oratory , and , for  that  reafon , Maternus  was  right  in 
renouncing  the  forum  altogether.  10.  Maternus  acknowledges 
that  he  was  difgufed  by  the  feameful  practices  that  prevailed  at 
the  bar , and  therefore  refolvcd  to  devote  the  ref  of  his  time  to 
poetry  and  the  mufes.  11.  An  apology  for  the  rhetoricians.  The 
praife  of  Quintilian . True  eloquence  died  with  Cicero.  13. 
The  lofs  of  liberty  was  the  ruin  of  genuine  oratory.  Demofhenes 
fourifoed  under  a free  government.  The  original  goes  on  from 
this  place  to  the  end  of  the  dialogue.  XXXVI.  Eloquence 
flourifhes  mof  in  times  of  pub  lit  tumult.  The  crimes  of  turbulent 
citizens  fupply  the  orator  with  his  bef  materials.  XXXVII. 
In  the  time  of  the  republic , oratorical  talents  were  necejfary  qua- 
lifications, and  without  them  no  man  was  deemed  worthy  of 
being  advanced  to  the  magifracy . XXXVIII.  The  Roman 
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orators  were  not  confined  in  point  of  time ; they  might  extend  their 
fpccches  to  what  length  they  thought  proper,  and  could  even  ad- 
journ. Pompey  abridged  the  liberty  of  fpeech,  and  limited  the 
time.  NX XIX.  The  very  drefs  of  the  advocates  under  the 
emperors  was  prejudicial  to  eloquence.  XL.  True  eloquence 
fprings  from  the  vices  of  men , and  never  was  known  to  ex  if 
under  a calm  and  fettled  government.  XL  I.  Eloquence  changes 

with  the  times.  Every  age  has  its  own  peculiar  advantages , 
and  invidious  comparfons  are  unneceffary.  XLII.  Conclufwn  of 
the  dialogue. 

The  time  of  this  dialogue  was  the  fixth  of  Vcfpafiaii  s reign. 

Year  of  Rome.  of  Chrift.  Confuls. 

828  75  Vefpafian , 6th  time ; Titus  his fan,  yth  time. 
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THE  CAUSES  OF  CORRUPT  ELOQUENCE. 


I.  ’X T O U have  often  enquired  of  me,  my  good  friend,  Juft  us 
JL  Fabius  (a),  how,  and  from  what  caufes  it  has  proceeded, 
that  while  ancient  times  difplay  a race  of  great  and  fplendid  ora- 
tors, the  prefent  age,  difpirited,  and  without  any  claim  to  the  praife 
of  eloquence,  has  fcarcely  retained  the  name  of  an  orator.  By 
that  appellation . we  now  diftinguifh  none  but  thofe  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  a former  period.  To  the  eminent  of  the  prefent  day, 
we  give  the  title  of  fpeakers,  pleaders,  advocates,  patrons,  in 
fhort,  every  thing  but  orators. 

The  enquiry  is  in  its  nature  delicate  ; tending,  if  we  are  not 
able  to  contend  with  antiquity,  to  impeach  our  genius,  and,  if 
4 we 
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we  are  not  willing,  to  arraign  our  judgment.  An  anfwer  to  fo 
nice  a queftion  is  more  than  I ftiould  venture  to  undertake,  were  I 
to  rely  altogether  upon  myfelf : but  it  happens,  that  I am  able  to 
Hate  the  fentiments  of  men,  diftinguifhed  by  their  eloquence, 
fuch  as  it  is  in  modern  times ; having,  in  the  early  part  of  my 
* life,  been  prefent  at  their  converfation  on  the  very  fubjed  now 
before  us.  What  I have  to  offer,  will  not  be  the  refult  of  my 
own  thinking  : it  is  the  work  of  memory  only  ; a mere  recital  of 
what  fell  from  the  inoft  celebrated  orators  of  their  time  : a fet  of 
men,  who  thought  with  fubtilty,  and  expreffed  themfelves  with 
energy  and  precifion  ; each,  in  his  turn,  aligning  different,  but 
probable  caufes,  at  times  infilling  on  the  fame,  and,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  debate,  maintaining  his  own  proper  character,  and  the 
peculiar  call  of  his  mind.  What  they  faid  upon  the  occafion,  I 
fhall  relate,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  the 
feveral  fpeakers,  obferving  always  the  regular  courfe  and  order 
of  the  controverly.  For  a controverfy  it  certainly  was,  where 
the  fpeakers  of  the  prefent  age  did  not  want  an  advocate,  who 
fupported  their  caufe  with  zeal,  and,  after  treating  antiquity  with 
fufficient  freedom,  and  even  derifion,  affigned  the  palm  of  elo- 
quence to  the  pradifers  of  modern  times. 

II.  Curiatius  Maternus  (a)  gave  a public  reading  of 
his  tragedy  of  Cato.  On  the  following  day  a report  prevailed, 
that  the  piece  had  given  umbrage  to  the  men  in'  power.  The 
author,  it  was  faid,  had  laboured  to  difplay  his  favourite  charader 
in  the  brightefl  colours ; anxious  for  the  fame  of  his  hero,  but 
regardlefs  of  himfelf.  This  foon  became  the  topic  of  public  con- 
verfation. Maternus  received  a vifit  from  Marcus  Aper  (b)  and 
Julius  Secundus  (c),  both  men  of  genius,  and  the  firll  ornaments 
of  the  forum.  I was,  at  that  time,  a conftant  attendant  on  thofe 
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eminent  men.  I heard  them,  not  only  in  their  feenes  of  public 
bufmefs,  but,  feeling  an  inclination  to  the  fame  ftudies,  I fol- 
lowed them  with  all  the  ardour  of  youthful  emulation.  I was 
admitted  to  their  private  parties ; I heard  their  debates,  and  the 
amufement  of  their  focial  hours : I treafured  up  their  wit,  and 
their  fentiments  on  the  various  topics  which  they  difeufled  in 
converfation.  Refpedted  as  they  were,  it  muft,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  that  they  did  not  efcape  the  malignity  of  criticifm. 
It  was  objected  to  Secundus,  that  he  had  no  command  of  words, 
no  flow  of  language ; and  to  Aper,  that  he  was  indebted  for  his 
fame,  not  to  art  or  literature,  but  to  the  natural  powers  of  a 
vigorous  underflanding.  The  truth  is,  the  ftyle  of  the  former 
was  remarkable  for  its  purity  ; concife,  yet  free  and  copious ; 
and  the  latter  was  fufficiently  verfed  in  all  branches  of  general 
erudition.  It  might  be  faid  of  him,  that  he  defpifed  literature, 
not  that  he  wanted  it.  He  thought,  perhaps,  that,  by  fcorning 
the  aid  of  letters,  and  by  drawing  altogether  from  his  own  fund, 
his  fame  would  hand  on  a more  folid  foundation, 

III.  W e went  together  to  pay  our  vifit  to  Maternus.  Upon 
entering  his  ftudy,  we  found  him  with  the  tragedy,  which  he 
had  read  on  the  preceding  day,  lying  before  him.  Secundus 
began  : And  are  you  then  fo  little  affected  by  the  cenfure  of  ma- 
lignant critics,  as  to  perfift  in  cherifhing  a tragedy  which  has 
given  fo  much  offence  ? Perhaps  you  are  reviling  the  piece,  and, 
after  retrenching  certain  paflages,  intend  to  fend  your  Cato  into 
the  world,  I will  not  fay  improved,  but  certainly  lefs  obnoxious. 
There  lies  the  poem,  faid  Maternus  ; you  may,  if  you  think  pro- 
per, per ufe  it  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head.  If  Cato  has 
omitted  any  thing,  Thyeftes  (a),  at  my  next  reading,  {hall  atone 
for  all  deficiencies.  I have  formed  the  fable  of  a tragedy  on  that 
Vol.  IV.  fubjedt ; 
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fubjedt : the  plan  is  warm  in  my  imagination,  and,  that  I may 
give  my  whole  time  to  it,  I now  am  eager  to  difpatch  an  edition 
of  Cato.  Marcus  Aper  interpofed  : And  are  you,  indeed,  fo 
enamoured  of  your  dramatic  mufe,  as  to  renounce  your  oratorical 
chara&er,  and  the  honours  of  your  profefhon,  in  order  to  facri- 
fice  your  time,  I think  it  was  lately  to  Medea,  and  now  to  Thy- 
eftes  ? Your  friends,  in  the  mean  time,  expeCt  your  patronage  ; 
the  colonies  (b)  invoke  your  aid,  and  the  municipal  cities  invite 
you  to  the  bar.  And  furely  the  weight  of  fo  many  caules  may 
be  deemed  fufficient,  without  this  new  folicitude  impofed  upon 
you  by  Domitius  (c)  or  Cato.  And  muft  you  thus  wafte  all  your 
time,  amufing  yourfelf  for  ever  with  fcenes  of  fictitious  diftrefs, 
and  Hill  labouring  to  add  to  the  fables  of  Greece  the  incidents  and 
characters  of  the  Roman  itory  ? 

IV.  The  fharpnefs  of  that  reproof,  replied  Maternus,  would, 
perhaps,  have  difconcerted  me,  if,  by  frequent  repetition,  it  had 
not  loft  its  Ring.  To  differ  on  this  fubjeCt  is  grown  familiar  to 
us  both.  Poetry,  it  feems,  is  to  expeCt  no  quarter : you  wage 
an  inceffant  war  againft  the  followers  of  that  pleafmg  art  j and  I, 
who  am  charged  with  deferting  my  clients,  have  yet  every  day 
the  caule  of  poetry  to  defend.  But  we  have  now  a fair  oppor- 
tunity, and  I embrace  it  with  pleafure,  fince  we  have  a perfon 
prefent,  of  ability  to  decide  between  us  ; a judge,  who  will  either 
lay  me  under  an  injunction  to  write  no  more  verfes,  or,  as  I 
rather  hope,  encourage  me,  by  his  authority,  to  renounce  for 
ever  the  dry  employment  of  forenfic  caufes  (in  which  I have 
had  my  Ihare  of  drudgery),  that  I may,  for  the  future,  be  at  leifure 
to  cultivate  the  fubiime  andfacred  eloquence  ol  the  tragic  mufe. 

V.  Secundus  defired  to  be  heard:  I am  aware,  he  laid, 
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that  Aper  may  refufe  me  as  an  umpire.  Before  he  dates  his 
objections,  let  me  follow  the  example  of  all  fair  and  upright 
judges,  who,  in  particular  cafes,  when  they  feel  a partiality  lor 
one  of  the  contending  parties,  delire  to  be  excufed  from  hearing 
the  caufe.  The  friendship  and  habitual  intercourfe,  which  I 
have  ever  cultivated  with  Saleius  BafTiis  ( a ),  that  excellent  man* 
and  no  lefs  excellent  poet,  are  well  known  : and  let  me  add,  if 
poetry  is  to  be  arraigned,  I know  no  client  that  can  offer  fuch 
handfome  bribes. 

My  bufinefs,  replied  Aper,  is  not  with  Saleius  Baffus  : let 
him,  and  all  of  his  defcription,  who,  without  talents  for  the  bar, 
devote  their  time  to  the  mufes,  purfue  their  favourite  amufement 
without  interruption.  But  Maternus  muff  not  think  to  efcape 
in  the  crowd.  I Single  him  out  from  the  reft,  and,  Since  we  are 
now  before  a competent  judge,  I call  upon  him  to  anfwer,  how 
it  happens,  that  a man  of  his  talents,  formed  by  nature  to  reach 
the  heights  of  manly  eloquence,  can  think  of  renouncing  a pro- 
feftion,  which  not  only  ferves  to  multiply  friendships,  but  to 
fupport  them  with  reputation ; a profeffion,  which  enables  us  to 
conciliate  the  efteem  of  foreign  nations,  and  (if  we  regard  our  own 
intereft)  lays  open  the  road  to  the  firft  honours  of  the  Slate  ; a 
profeffion,  which,  befides  the  celebrity  that  it  gives  within  the 
walls  of  Rome,  fpreads  an  illuftrious  name  throughout  the  wide 
extent  of  the  empire. 

If  it  be  wifdom  to  make  the  ornament  and  happinefs  of  life  the 
end  and  aim  of  our  addons,  what  can  be  more  advifable  than  to 
embrace  an  art,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  proted  our  friends  ; 
to  defend  the  caufe  of  ftrangers  ; and  fuccour  the  diftreffed  ? Nor 
is  this  all  : the  eminent  orator  is  a terror  to  his  enemies  : envy 
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and  malice  tremble,  while  they  hate  him.  Secure  In  his  own 
ftrength,  he  knows  how  to  ward  off  every  danger.  His  own 
genius  is  his  protection  ; a perpetual  guard,  that  watches  him  y 
an  invincible  powder,  that  fhields  him  from  his  enemies. 

In  the  calm  leafons  of  life,  the  true  ufe  of  oratory  confifts  in 
the  afliftance  which  it  affords  to  our  fellow  citizens.  We  then 
behold  the  triumph  of  eloquence.  Have  we  reafon  to  be  alarmed 
for  ourfelves  ? The  fword  and  breaft-plate  are  not  a better  defence 
in  the  heat  of  battle.  It  is  at  once  a buckler  to  cover  yourfelf  (b ) , 
and  a weapon  to  brandi£h  againft  your  enemy.  Armed  with 
this,  you  may  appear  with  courage  before  the  tribunals  of  juftice, 
in  the  lenate,  and  even  in  the  prefence  of  the  prince.  We  lately 
faw  (c)  Eprius  Marcellus  arraigned  before  the  fathers:  in 
that  moment,  when  the  minds  of  the  whole  affemby  wrere 
inflamed  againft  him,  what  had  he  to  oppofe  to  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  enemies,  but  that  nervous  eloquence,  which  he 
poffeffed  in  fo  eminent  a degree.  ? Collected  in  himfelf,  and  look- 
ing terror  to  his  enemies,  he  was  more  than  a match  for  Helvi- 
dius  Prifcus ; a man,  no  doubt,  of  confummate  wifdom,  but 
without  that  flow  of  eloquence,  which  fprings.  from  pra&ice,  and 
that  fk ill  in  argument,  which  is  neceflary  to  manage  a public 
debate.  Such  is  the  advantage  of  oratory:  to  enlarge  upon  it 
were  fuperfluous.  My  friend  Maternus  will  not  difpute  the 
point. 

VI.  I proceed  to  the  pleafure  arifing  from  the  exercife  of 
eloquence ; a pleafure  which  does  not  confift  in  the  mere  fen- 
fation  of  the  moment,  but  is  felt  through  life,  repeated  every  day, 
and  almoft  every  hour.  For  let  me  afk,  to  a man  of  an  ingenuous 
and  liberal  mind,  who  knows  the  relifh  of  elegant  enjoyments, 
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what  can  yield  fuch  true  delight,  as  a concourfe  of  the  mod  refpec- 
table  characters  crowding  to  his  levee  ? How  mull  it  enhance  his 
pleafure,  when  he  reflects,  that  the  vifit  is  not  paid  to  him,  be- 
caufe  he  is  rich,  and  wants  an  heir  (a),  or  is  in  pofleffion  of  a 
public  office,  but  purely  as  a compliment  to  fuperior  talents,  a 
mark  of  refpeCt  to  a great  and  accomplifhed  orator  ! The  rich, 
who  have  no  ifiue,  and  the  men  in  high  rank  and  power,  are 
his  followers.  Though  he  is  Hill  young,  and  probably  deftitute 
of  fortune,  all  concur  in  paying  their  court,  to  folicit  his  patro- 
nage for  themfelves,,  or  to  recommend  their  friends  to  his  pro- 
tection. In  the  moft  fplendid  fortune,  in  all  the  dignity  and  pride 
of  power  is  there  any  thing  that  can  equal  the  heartfelt  fatisfaCtion 
of  the  able  advocate,  when  he  fees  the  molt  illuftrious  citizens, 
men  refpeCted  for  their  years,  and  flourifhing  in  the  opinion  of  ■ 
the  public,  yet  paying  their  court  to  a rifing  genius,  and,  in  the 
midft  of  wealth  and  grandeur,  fairly  owning,  that  they  ftill  want 
fomething  fuperior  to  all  their  pofleffions  ? 

What  fhall  be  faid  of  the  attendants,  that  follow  the  young 
orator  from  the  bar,  and  watch  his  motions  to  his  own  houfe  ? 
With  what  importance  does  he  appear  to  the  multitude  ! In  the 
courts  of  judicature,  with  what  veneration  ! When  he  rifes  to 
fpeak,  the  audience  is  hufhed  in  mute  attention  j every  eye  is 
fixed  on  him  alone  ; the  crowd  prefles  round  him ; he  is 
mafter  of  their  paffions  ; they  are  fwayed,  impelled,  directed,  as 
he  thinks  proper.  Thefe  are  the  fruits  of  eloquence,  well  known 
to  all,  and  palpable  to  every  common  obferver. 

There  are  other  pleafures  more  refined  and  fecret,  felt  only 
by  the  initiated.  When  the  orator,  upon  fome  great  occafion, 
«omes  with  a well-digefted  fpeech,  confcious  of  his  matter,  and  - 
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animated  by  his  fubjed,  his  bread  expands,  and  heaves  with 
emotions  unfelt  before.  In  his  joy  there  is  a dignity  luited  to  the 
weight  and  energy  of  the  compofition  which  he  has  prepared. 
Does  he  rife  to  hazard  himfelf  (b)  in  a hidden  debate  ? He  is 
alarmed  for  himfelf,  buc  in  that  very  alarm  there  is  a mingle  of 
pleafure,  which  predominates,  till  difirefs  itfelf  becomes  delightful. 
The  mind  exults  in  the  prompt  exertion  of  its  powers,  and  even 
glories  in  its  rafhnefs.  The  productions  of  genius,  and  thofe  of 
the  field  have  this  rcfemblance : many  things  are  fown,  and 
brought  to  maturity  with  toil  and  care : yet  that,  which  grows 
from  the  wild  vigour  of  nature,  has  the  moll  grateful  flavour. 

VII.  As  to  myfelf,  if  I may  allude  to  my  own  feelings,  the 
day  on  which  I put  on  the  manly  gown  (a),  and  even  the 
days  that  followed,  when,  as  a new  man  at  Rome,  bora  in  a city 
that  did  not  favour  my  pretenfions  (b),  I rofe  in  fucceflion  to  the 
offices  of  quaeftor,  tribune  and  praetor ; thofe  days,  I fay,  did 
not  awaken  in  my  breafl:  fuch  exalted  rapture,  as  when,  in  the 
courfe  of  my  profelflon,  I was  called  forth,  with  fuch  talents  as 
have  fallen  to  my  fhare,  to  defend  the  accufed  ; to  argue  a 
queftion  of  law  before  the  centumviri  (c),  or,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  prince,  to  plead  for  his  freedmen  and  the  procurators  ap- 
pointed by  himfelf.  Upon  thofe  occafions  I towered  above  all 
places  of  profit,  and  all  preferment ; I looked  down  on  the  dig- 
nities of  tribune,  praetor,  and  conful  ; I felt  within  myfelf,  what 
neither  the  favour  of  the  great,  nor  the  wills  and  codicils  (d)  of 
the  rich  can  give,  a vigour  of  mind,  an  inward  energy,  that 
fprings  from  no  external  caufe,  but  is  altogether  your  own. 

Look  through  the  circle  of  the  fine  arts,  furvey  the  whole 
compafs  of  the  fciences,  and  tell  me  in  what  branch  can  the  pro- 
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feffors  acquire  a name  to  vie  with  the  celebrity  of  a great  and 
powerful  orator.  His  fame  does  not  depend  on  the  opinion  of 
thinking  men,  who  attend  to  bufinefs  and  watch  the  adminif- 
tration  of  affairs  ; he  is  applauded  by  the  youth  of  Rome,  at 
lead;  by  fuch  of  them  as  are  of  a well  turned  difpofition,  and 
hope  to  rife  by  honourable  means.  The  eminent  orator  is  the 
model  which  every  parent  recommends  to  his  children.  Even 
the  common  people  (e)  hand  at  gaze,  as  he  paffes  by ; they  pro- 
nounce his  name  with  pleafure,  and  point  at  him  as  the  objedt 
of  their  admiration.  The  provinces  refound  with  his  praife. 
The  ftrangers,  who  arrive  from  all  parts,  have  heard  of  his 
genius ; they  wifh  to  behold  the  man,  and  their  curiofity  is 
never  at  reft,  till  they  have  feen  his  perfon,  and  perufed  his 
countenance. 

VIII.  I have  already  mentioned  Eprius  Marcellusand  Crifpus 
Vibius  fa).  I cite  living  examples,  in  preference  to  the  names 
of  a former  day.  Thofe  two  illuftrious  perfons,  I will  be  bold 
to  fay,  are  not  lefs  known  in  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  empire, 
than  they  are  at  Capua,  or  Vercellse  (b),  where,  we  are  told, 
they  both  were  born.  And  to  what  is  their  extenfive  fame  to 
be  attributed  ? Not  furely  to  their  immoderate  riches.  Three 
hundred  thoufand  fefterces  cannot  give  the  fame  of  genius.  Their 
eloquence  may  be  laid  to  have  built  up  their  fortunes;  and, 
indeed,  fuch  is  the  power,  I might  fay  the  infpiration,  of  elo- 
quence, that  in  every  age  we  have  examples  of  men,  who  by 
their  talents  raifed  themfelves  to  the  fummit  of  their  ambition. 

But  I wave  all  former  inftances.  The  two,  whom  I have 
mentioned,  are  not  recorded  in  hiftory,  nor  are  we  to  glean  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  them  from  tradition ; they  are  every 
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day  before  our  eyes.  They  have  rifen  from  low  beginnings 5 
but  the  more  abject  their  origin,  and  the  more  fordid  the  poverty, 
in  which  they  fet  out,  their  fuccefs  rifes  in  proportion,  and  affords 
a flriking  proof  of  what  I have  advanced  ; fince  it  is  apparent, 
that,  without  birth  or  fortune,  neither  of  them  recommended  by 
his  moral  character,  and  one  of  them  deformed  in  his  perfon, 
they  have,  notwithftanding  all  difadvantages.,  made  themfelves, 
for  a feries  of  years,  the  hrft  men  in  the  ftate.  They  began 
their  career  in  the  forum,  and,  as  long  as  they  chofe  to  purfue 
that  road  of  ambition,  they  flourifhed  in  the  higheft  reputation,; 
they  are  now  at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  the  minifters, 
who  direcft  and  govern,  and  fo  high  in  favour  with  the  prince, 
that  the  refpedt,  with  which  he  receives  them,  is  little  fhort  of 
veneration. 

The  truth  is,  Vefpafian  (c),  now  in  the  vale  of  years,  but 
always  open  to  the  voice  of  truth,  clearly  lees  that  the  reft  of  his 
favourites  derive  all  their  Luftre  from  the  favours,  which  his  mu- 
nificence has  beftowed  ; but  with  Marcellus  and  Crifpus  the  cafe 
is  different  : they  carry  into  the  cabinet,  what  no  prince  can 
give,  and  no  fubjeft  can  receive.  Compared  with  the  advan- 
tages which  thole  men  poffefs,  what  are  family-pidtures,  ftatues, 
bulls  and  titles  of  honour  ? They  are  things  of  a perifhable  na- 
ture, yet  not  without  their  value.  Marcellus  and  Vibius  know 
how  to  eftimate  them,  as  they  do  wealth  and  honours  ; and 
wealth  and  honours  are  advantages  againft  which  you  will  eafily 
find  men  that  declaim,  but  none  that  in  their  hearts  defpife  them. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  houfes  of  all  who  have  diftinguilhed 
themfelves  in  the  career  oTeloquence,  we  fee  titles,  ftatues,  and 
fplendid  ornaments,  the  reward  of  talents,  and,  at  all  times,  the 
decorations  of  the  great  and  powerful  orator. 
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IX.  But  to  come  to  the  point,  from  which  we  ftarted : 
poetry,  to  which  my  friend  Maternus  wiihes  to  dedicate  all  his 
time,  has  none  of  thefe  advantages.  It  confers  no  dignity,  nor 
does  it  ferve  any  iifeful  purpofe.  It  is  attended  with  fome  plea- 
fure,  but  it  is  the  pleafure  of  a moment,  fpringing  from  vain  ap- 
plaufe,  and  bringing  with  it  no  folid  advantage.  What  I have 
laid,  and  am  going  to  add,  may  probably,  my  good  friend  Ma- 
ternus, be  unwelcome  to  your  ear;  and  yet  I mult  take  the 
liberty  to  afk  you,  if  Agamemnon  (a)  or  Jafon  fpeaks  in  your 
piece  with  dignity  of  language,  what  ufeful  confequence  follows 
from  it  ? What  client  has  been  defended  ? Who  confefles  an 
obligation  ? In  that  whole  audience  who  returns  to  his  own 
lioufe  writh  a grateful  heart  ? Our  friend  Saleius  Baffus  (b)  is,  be- 
yond all  queftion,  a poet  of  eminence,  or,  to  ule  a warmer  ex- 
preftion,  he  has  the  god  within  him  : but  who  attends  his  levee  ? 
who  feeks  his  patronage,  or  follows  in  his  train  ? Should  he 
himfelf,  or  his  intimate  friend,  or  his  near  relation,  happen  to  be 
involved  in  a troublefome  litigation,  what  courfe  do  you  ima- 
gine he  would  take  ? He  would,  moll  probably,  apply  to  his 
friend,  Secundus  ; or  to  you,  Maternus  ; not,  becaufe  you  are  a 
poet ; nor  yet  to  obtain  a copy  of  verfes  from  you';  of  thofe  he 
has  a fufficient  (lock  at  home,  elegant,  it  muft  be  owned,  and 
exquifite  in  the  kind.  But  after  all  his  labour  and  wafte  of  genius, 
what  is  his  reward  ? 

When  in  the  courfe  of  a year,  after  toiling  day  and  night,  he 
has  brought  a lingle  poem  to  perfection,  he  is  obliged  to  folicit 
his  friends,  and  exert  his  intereft,  in  order  to  bring  together  an 
audience  (c)y  fo  obliging  as  to  hear  a recital  of  the  piece.  Nor 
can  this  be  done  without  expencc.  A room  muft  be  hired,  a 
ftage  or  pulpit  muft  be  ereCted  ; benches  muft  be  arranged,  and 
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hand-bills  diftributed  throughout  the  city.  What  it’  the  reading 
fucceeds  to  the  height  of  his  withes  ? Pafs  but  a day  or  two,  and 
the  whole  harveft  of  praife  and  admiration  fades  away,  like  a 
flower  that  withers  in  its  bloom,  and  never  ripens  into  fruit.  By 
the  event,  however  flattering,  he  gains  no  friend  ; he  obtains  no 
patronage,  nor  does  a Angle  perfon  go  away  imprefled  with  the 
idea  of  an  obligation  conferred  upon  him.  The  poet  has  been 
heard  with  applaufe ; he  has  been  received  with  acclamations  ;• 
and  he  has  enjoyed  a fhort-lived  tranlport. 

Baffus,  it  is  true,  has  lately  received  from  Vefpafian  a prefent 
of  fifty  thoufand  fefterces.  Upon  that  occafion,  we  all  admired 
the  generofity  of  the  prince.  To  deferve  fo  diftinguifhed  a proof 
of  the  fovereign’s  efteem  is,  no  doubt,  highly  honourable  ; but 
is  it  not  ftill  more  honourable,  if  your  circumftances  require  ity 
to  ferve  yourfelf  by  your  talents  ? to  cultivate  your  genius  for 
your  own  advantage  ? and  to  owe  every  thing  to  your  own 
induftry,  indebted  to  the  bounty  of  no  man  whatever  ? It  muft 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  poet,  who  would  produce  any  thing 
truly  excellent  in  the  kind,  muft  bid  farewel  to  the  converfation 
of  his  friends  ; he  muft  renounce,  not  only  the  pleafures  of  Rome, 
but  alfo  the  duties  of  focial  life  ; he  muft  retire  from  the  world ; 
as  the  poets  fay,  “ to  groves  and  grottos  every  mufe’s  fon.”  In 
other  words,  he  muft  condemn  liimfelf  to  a fequeftered  life  in  the 
cjoom  of  folitude. 

X.  The  love  of  fame,  it  feems,  is  the  paflion  that  infpires  the 
poet's  genius  : but  even  in  this  refpeft,  is  he  lo  amply  paid  as 
to  rival  in  any  degree  the  profeflors  of  the  perfuafive  arts  ? As  to 
the  indifferent  poet,  men  leave  him  to  his  own  ( a)  mediocrity  : 
the  real  genius  moves  in  a narrow  circle.  Let  there  be  a read- 
ing 
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ing  of  a poem  by  the  ableft  mafter  of  liis  art : will  the  fame  of 
his  performance  reach  all  quarters,  I will  not  fay  of  the  empire, 
but  of  Rome  only  ? Among  the  ftrangers,  who  arrive  from 
Spain,  from  Afia,  or  from  Gaul,  who  enquires  (b)  after  Saleius 
Baffiis  ? Should  it  happen  that  there  is  one,  who  thinks  of  him  ; 
his  curiofity  is  foon  l'atisfied  ; he  pafles  on,  content  with  a tran- 
fient  view,  as  if  he  had  feen  a picture  or  a ftatue. 

In  what  I have  advanced,  let  me  not  be  mifunderftood : I do 
not  mean  to  deter  fuch  as  are  not  blefi'ed  with  the  gift  of  oratory, 
from  the  practice  of  their  favourite  art,  if  it  ferves  to  fill  up  their 
time,  and  gain  a degree  of  reputation.  I am  an  admirer  ot 
eloquence  (c) ; I hold  it  venerable,  and  even  facred,  in  all  its 
fhapes,  and  every  mode  of  compolition.  The  pathetic  of  tra- 
gedy, of  which  you,  Maternus,  are  fo  great  a mafter ; the  ma- 
jefty  of  the  epic,  the  gaiety  of  the  lyric  rnufe  ; the  wanton  elegy, 
the  keen  iambic,  and  the  pointed  epigram  ; all  have  their  charms; 
and  eloquence,  whatever  may  be  the  fubject  which  fhe  choofes 
to  adorn,  is  with  me  the  l'ublimeft  faculty,  the  queen  of  all  the  arts 
and  fciences.  But  this,  Maternus,  is  no  apology  for  you,  whofe 
conduct  is  fo  extraordinary,  that,  though  formed  by  nature  to 
reach  the  fummit  of  perfection  ( cl )y  you  choofe  to  wander  into 
devious  paths,  and  reft  contented  with  an  humble  ftation  in  the 
vale  beneath. 

Were  you  a native  of  Greece,  where  to  exhibit  in  the  public 
games  (e)  is  an  honourable  employment;  and  if  the  gods  had 
beftowed  upon  you  the  force  and  knew  of  the  athletic  Nicoftra- 
tus  (f)  ; do  you  imagine  that  I could  look  tamely  on,  and  fee  that 
amazing  vigour  wafte  itfelf  away  in  nothing  better  than  the  fri- 
volous art  of  darting  the  javelin,  or  throwing  the  coit  ? To  drop 
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the  allufion,  I fummon  you  from  the  theatre  and  public  recitals: 
to  the  bufinefs  of  the  forum,  to  the  tribunals  of  juftice,  to  feenes- 
of  real  contention,  to  a conflict  worthy  of  your  abilities.  You 
cannot  decline  the  challenge,  for  you  are  left  without  an  excufe.. 
You  cannot  fay,  with  a number  of  others,  that  the  profeflion  of 
poetry  is  fafer  than  that  of  the  public  orator,  lince  you  have 
ventured,  in  a tragedy  written  with  lpirit,  to  difplay  the  ardour 
of  a bold  and  towering  genius. 

And  for  whom  have  you  provoked  fo  many  enemies  ? Not  for 
a friend  ; that  would  have  had  alleviating  circumftances.  You 
undertook  the  caufe  of  Cato,  and  for  him  committed  yourfelf. 
You  cannot  plead,  by  way  of  apology,  the  duty  of  an  advocate* 
or  the  fudden  effufion  of  fentiment  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  an 
unpremeditated  fpeech.  Your  plan  was  fettled  : a great  hiftorical 
perfonage  was  your  hero,  and  you  chofe  him,  becaufe  what  falls 
from  fo  diftinguifhed  a character,  falls  from  a height  that  gives 
it  additional  weight.  I am  aware  of  your  anfwer  : you  will  fay* 
it  was  that  very  circumrtance  that  enfured  the  fuccefs  of  your 
piece  ; the  fentiments  were  received  with  fyinpathetic  rapture  • 
the  room  echoed  with  applaufe,  and  hence  your  fame  through- 
out the  city  of  Rome.  Then  let  us  hear  no  more  of  your  love 
of  quiet  and  a ftate  of  fecurity  : you  have  voluntarily  courted 
danger.  For  myfelf,  I am  content  with  controverfies  of  a pri- 
vate nature,  and  the  incidents  of  the  prefent  day.  If,  hurried 
beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence,  I fhould  happen,  on  any  occa- 
fion,  to  grate  the  ears  of  men  in  power,  the  zeal  of  an  advocate, 
in  the  fervice  of  his  client,  will  excufe  the  honeft  freedom  of 
fpeech,  and,  perhaps,  be  deemed  a proof  of  integrity. 

XI.  Aper  went  through  his  argument,  according  to  his 
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cudom,  with  warmth  and  vehemence.  Ele  delivered  the  whole 
with  a peremptory  tone  and  an  eager  eye.  As  foon  as  he  Unified,. 
I am  prepared,  laid  Maternus  finding,  to  exhibit  a charge  againd 
the  profefl'ors  of  oratory,  which  may,  perhaps,  counterbalance 
the  praife  fo  lavifhly  bellowed  upon  them  by  my  friend.  In  the- 
courfe  of  what  he  faid,  I was  not  furprifed  to  fee  him  going 
out  of  his  way,  to  lay  poor  poetry  prollrate  at  his  feet.  He 
has,  indeed,  fhewn  l'ome  kindnefs  to  fuch  as  are  not  blefled 
with  oratorical  talents.  He  has  palled  an  ad;  of  indulgence  in. 
their  favour,  and  they,  it  feems,  are  allowed  to  purfue  their  fa- 
vourite dudies.  For  my  part,  I will  not  fay,  that  I think  myfelf 
wholly  unqualified  for  the  eloquence  of  the  bar.  It  may  be  true, 
that  I have  l'ome  kind  of  talent  for  that  profeflion  ; but  the  tra- 
gic mufe  affords  fuperior  pleafure.  My  firft  attempt  was  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  in  oppolition  to  the  extravagant  claims  of  the 
prince  (a),  and  in  defiance  of  the  domineering  fpirit  of  Vati- 
nius^A  that  pernicious  favourite,  by  whofe  coarfe  buffoonery 
the  mufes  were  every  day  difgraced,  I might  fay,  mod  impioully 
prophaned.  The  portion  of  fame,  whatever  it  be,  that  I have 
acquired  lince  that  time,  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  fpeeches 
which  I made  in  the  forum,  but  to  the  power  of  dramatic  com- 
pofition.  I have,  therefore,  rel'olved  to  take  my  leave  of  the  bar 
for  ever.  The  homage  of  vilitors,  the  train  of  attendants,  and 
the  multitude  of  clients,  which  glitter  fo  much  in  the  eyes  of  my 
friend,  have  no  attradion  for  me.  I regard  them  as  I do  pidures, 
and  buds,  and  datues  of  brafs  ; things,  which  indeed  are  in  my 
family,  but  they  came  unlooked  for,  without  my  dir,  or  fo  much 
as  a widi  on  my  part.  In  my  humble  dation,  I find  that  inno- 
cence is  a better  fliield  than  oratory.  For  the  lad  I lhall  have  no 
occafion,  unlefs  I find  it  necedary,  on  fome  future  occafion,  to 
exert  myfelf  in  thejud  defence  of  an  injured  friend. 
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XII.  But  woods,  and  groves  (a),  and  folitary  places  have 
not  efcaped  the  fatyrical  vein  of  my  friend.  To  me  they  afford 
l’enfations  of  a pure  delight.  It  is  there  I enjoy  the  pleafures  of 
a poetic  imagination ; and  among  thole  pleafures  it  is  not  the  leaft, 
that  they  arc  purfued  far  from  the  noife  and  buftle  of  the  world, 
without  a client  to  beliege  my  doors,  and  not  a criminal  to  diftrefs 
me  with  the  tears  of  affliction.  Free  from  thofe  diftra&ions,  the 
poet  retires  to  feenes  of  folitude,  where  peace  and  innocence  re- 
lide.  In  thofe  haunts  of  contemplation,  he  has  his  pleafing 
viiions.  He  treads  on  confecrated  ground.  It  was  there  that 
eloquence  firfl  grew  up,  and  there  fhe  reared  her  temple.  In 
thofe  retreats  die  firft  adorned  herfelf  with  thofe  graces,  which 
have  made  mankind  enamoured  of  her  charms ; and  there  fhe 
Idled  the  hearts  of  the  wife  and  good  with  joy  and  infpiration. 
Oracles  firft  lpoke  in  woods  and  facred  groves.  As  to  the  fpecies 
of  oratory,  which  pradlifes  for  lucre,  or  with  views  of  ambi- 
tion ; that  fanguinary  eloquence  (b)  now  fo  much  in  vogue ; it  is  of 
modern  growth,  the  offspring  of  corrupt  manners,  and  degenerate 
times  ; or  rather,  as  my  friend  Aper  expreffed  it,  it  is  a weapon 
in  the  hands  of  ill-deligning  men. 

The  early  and  more  happy  period  of  the  world,  or,  as  wc 
poets  call  it,  the  golden  age,  was  the  sera  of  true  eloquence. 
Crimes  and  orators  were  then  unknown.  Poetry  fpoke  in  har- 
monious numbers,  not  to  varnlifh  evil  deeds,  but  to  praife  the 
virtuous,  and  celebrate  the  friends  of  human  kind.  This  was 
the  poet’s  office.  The  infpired  train  enjoyed  the  higheft  honours j 
they  held  commerce  with  the  gods  ; they  partook  of  the  ambro- 
fial  feaft ; they  were  at  once  the  meffengers  and  interpreters  of 
the  fupreme  command.  They  ranked  on  earth  with  legiflators, 
heroes,  and  demigods.  In  that  bright  affembly  we  find  no  orator, 
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no  pleader  of  caufes.  We  read  of  Orpheus  ( c ),  of  Linus,  and, 
if  we  choofe  to  mount  (till  higher,  we  can  add  the  name  of  Apollo 
himfelf.  This  may  feem  a flight  of  fancy.  Aper  will  treat  it 
as  mere  romance,  and  fabulous  liiftory  : but  he  will  not  deny, 
that  the  veneration  paid  to  Homer,  with  the  confent  of  pofterity, 
is  at  leaft  equal  to  the  honours  obtained  by  Demofthenes.  He 
mull  likewife  admit,  that  the  fame  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  is 
not  confined  within  narrower  limits  than  that  of  Lyfias  (d)^  or 
Hyperides.  To  come  home  to  our  own  country,  there  are  at 
this  day  more  who  difpute  the  excellence  of  Cicero  than  of  Vir- 
gil. Among  the  orations  of  Afinius  or  Meflala  (e)>  is  there  one 
that  can  vie  with  the  Medea  of  Ovid,  or  the  Thyeftes  of  Varius  ? 

XIII.  If  we  now  confider  the  happy  condition  of  the  true  poet, 
and  that  eafy  commerce  in  which  he  pafles  his  time,  need  we 
fear  to  compare  his  fituation  with  that  of  the  boafted  orator,  who 
leads  a life  of  anxiety,  opprefled  by  bufinefs,  and  overwhelmed 
with  care  ? But  it  is  faid,  his  contention,  his  toil  and  danger  are 
fteps  to  the  confullhip.  How  much  more  eligible  was  the  foft 
retreat  in  which  Virgil  (a)  palled  his  days,  loved  by  the  prince, 
and  honoured  by  the  people  ? To  prove  this,  the  letters  of 
Auguflus  are  ftill  extant ; and  the  people,  we  know,  hearing  in. 
the  theatre  fome  verfes  of  that  divine  poet(VJ,  when  he  himfelf 
was  prefent,  rofe  in  a body,  and  paid  him  every  mark  of  homage, 
with  a degree  of  veneration  nothing  lhort  of  what  they  ufually 
offered  to  the  emperor. 

Even  in  our  own  times,  will  any  man  fay,  that  SecundusPom- 
ponius  (c),  in  point  of  dignity  or  extent  of  fame,  is  inferior 
to  Domitius  Afer  (d)\  But  Vibius  and  Marcellus  have  been 
cited  as  bright  examples : and  yet,  in  their  elevation  what  is 
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there  to  be  coveted  ? Is  it  to  be  deemed  an  advantage  to  thofe  mini- 
ders,  that  they  are  feared  by  numbers,  and  live  in  fear  themfelves  ? 
They  are  courted  for  their  favours,  and  the  men,  who  obtain  their 
fuit,  retire  with  ingratitude,  pleafed  with  their  fuccefs,  yet  hating 
to  be  obliged.  Can  we  fuppofe  that  the  man  is  happy,  who  by 
his  artidees  has  wriggled  himfelf  into  favour,  and  yet  is  never 
thought  by  his  mailer  fufficiently  pliant,  nor  by  the  people  fuffi- 
ciently  free  ? And  after  all,  what  is  the  amount  of  all  his  beaded 
power  ? The  emperor’s  freedmen  have  enjoyed  the  fame.  But 
as  Virgil  lweetly  lings,  me  let  the  facred  mufes  lead  to  their  foft 
retreats,  their  living  fountains,  and  melodious  groves,  where  I 
may  dwell  remote  from  care,  mailer  of  myfelf,  and  under  no 
neceffity  of  doing  every  day  what  my  hearts  condemns.  Let  me 
no  more  be  feen  at  the  wrangling  bar,  a pale  and  anxious  candi- 
date for  precarious  fame  ; and  let  neither  the  tumult  of  vifitors 
crowding  to  my  levee,  nor  the  eager  hade  of  officious  freedmen, 
didurb  my  morning  red.  Let  me  live  free  from  folicitude,  a 
dranger  to  the  art  of  promifing  legacies  (e),  in  order  to  buy  the 
friendffiip  of  the  great  : and  when  nature  ffiall  give  the  fignal  to 
retire,  may  I poffiefs  no  more  than  may  be  fafely  bequeathed  to 
fuch  friends  as  I ffiall  think  proper.  At  my  funeral  let  no  token 
of  forrow  be  feen,  no  pompous  mockery  of  woe.  Crown  (f) 
me  with  chaplets ; drew  flowers  on  my  grave,  and  let  my  friends 
eretd  no  vain  memorial,  to  tell  where  my  remains  are  lodged. 

XIV.  Maternus  finiffied  with  an  air  of  enthufiafm,  that 
feemed  to  lift  him  above  himfelf.  In  that  moment  fa),  Vipfla- 
nius  Meflala  entered  the  room.  From  the  attention  that  appeared 
in  every  countenance,  he  concluded  that  fome  important  bufinefs 
was  the  fubjedl  of  debate.  I am  afraid,  faid  he,  that  I break  in 
upon  you  at  an  unfeafonable  time  ? You  have  fome  fecret  to  dif- 
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cufs,  or,  perhaps,  a confultation  upon  your  hands.  Far  from  it, 
replied  Secundus  ; I wifh  you  had  come  fooner.  You  would 
have  had  the  pleafure  of  hearing  an  eloquent  difcourfe  from  our 
friend  Aper,  who  has  been  endeavouring  to  perfuade  Maternus 
to  dedicate  all  his  time  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  bar,  and  to  give  the 
whole  man  to  his  profeffion.  The  anfwer  of  Maternus  would 
have  entertained  you  : he  has  been  defending  his  art,  and  but 
this  moment  clofed  an  animated  fpeech,  that  held  more  of  the 

poetical  than  the  oratorical  character. 

\ 

I fhould  have  been  happy,  replied  Mefiala,  to  have  heard 
both  my  friends.  It  is,  however,  fome  compenfation  for  the 
lofs,  that  I find  men  of  their  talents,  inftead  of  giving  all  their 
time  to  the  little  fubtleties  and  knotty  points  of  the  forum,  ex- 
tending their  views  to  liberal  fcience,  and  thofe  queftions  of  tafte, 
which  enlarge  the  mind,  and  furnifh  it  with  ideas  drawn  from 
the  treafures  of  polite  erudition.  Enquiries  of  this  kind  afford 
improvement  not  only  to  thofe  who  enter  into  the  difcuffion, 
but  to  all  who  have  the  happinefs  of  being  prefent  at  the  debate. 
It  is  in  confequence  of  this  refined  and  elegant  way  of  thinking, 
that  you,  Secundus,  have  gained  fo  much  applaufe,  by  the  life 
of  Julius  Aliaticus  (b),  with  which  you  have  lately  obliged  the 
world.  From  that  fpecimen  we  are  taught  to  expeCt  other  pro- 
ductions of  equal  beauty  from  the  fame  hand.  In  like  manner, 
I fee  with  pleafure,  that  our  friend  Aper  loves  to  enliven  his 
imagination  with  topics  of  controverfy,  and  ftill  lays  out  his 
leifure  in  queftions  of  the  fchools  (c) , not  indeed,  in  imitation 
of  the  ancient  orators,  but  in  the  true  tafte  of  our  modern 
rhetoricians. 

XV.  I am  not  furprifed,  returned  Aper,  at  that  ftroke  of 
Vol.  IV.  S raillery. 
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raillery.  It  is  not  enough  for  Meffala,  that  the  oratory  of  an- 
cient times  engroffes  all  his  admiration  ; he  muft  have  his  fling 
at  the  moderns.  Our  talents  and  our  ftudies  are  fure  to  feel  the 
lallies  of  his  pleafantry  (a).  I have  often  heard  you,  my  friend 
Meffala,  in  the  fame  humour.  According  to  you,  the  prefent 
age  has  not  a Angle  orator  to  boaft  of,  though  your  own  elo- 
quence, and  that  of  your  brother,  are  fufficient  to  refute  the 
charge.  But  you  affert  roundly,  and  maintain  your  propohtion 
with  an  air  of  confidence.  You  know  how  high  you  hand,  and 
while  in  your  general  cenlure  of  the  age  you  include  yourfelf,  the 
fmalleft  tindure  of  malignity  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  mingle  in  a 
decifion,  which  denies  to  your  own  genius,  what  by  common 
confent  is  allowed  to  be  your  undoubted  right. 

I have  as  yet,  replied  Meffala,  feen  no  reafon  to  make  me  re- 
trad!  my  opinion  ; nor  do  I believe,  that  my  two  friends  here,  or 
even  you  yourfelf  (though  you  fometimes  affed  a different  tone), 
can  ferioufly  maintain  the  oppofite  dodrine.  The  decline  of 
eloquence  is  too  apparent.  The  caufes,  which  have  contributed 
to  it,  merit  a ferious  enquiry.  I fhall  be  obliged  to  you,  my 
friends,  for  a fair  folution  of  the  queftion.  I have  often  refleded 
upon  the  fubjed  ; but  what  feems  to  others  a full  anfwer,  with 
me  ferves  only  to  increafe  the  difficulty.  What  has  happened  at 
Rome,  I perceive  to  have  been  the  cafe  in  Greece.  The  modern 
orators  of  that  country,  fuch  as  the  pried  (b)  Nicetes,  and  others, 
who,  like  him,  ftun  the  fchools  of  Mytelene  and  Ephefus(YJ, 
are  fallen  to  a greater  diftance  from  fEfchynes  and  Demohhenes, 
than  Afer  and  Africanus  (d),  or  you,  my  friends,  from  Tully  or 
Afinius  Pollio. 

XVI.  You  have  ftarted  an  important  queftion,  faid  Securidus, 
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and  who  fo  able  to  difcufs  it  as  yourfelf  ? Your  talents  are  equal 
to  the  difficulty your  acquilitions  in  literature  are  known  to  be 
extenfive,  and  you  have  confidered  the  fubje£t.  I have  no  objec- 
tion, replied  Meffala : my  ideas  are  at  your  fervice,  upon 
condition  that,  as  I go  on,  you  will  affift  me  with  the  lights  of 
your  underftanding.  For  two  of  us  I can  venture  to  anfwer, 
faid  Maternus : whatever  you  omit,  or  rather,  what  you  leave 
for  us  to  glean  after  you,  we  lhall  be  ready  to  add  to  your  obfer- 
vations.  As  to  our  friend  Aper,  you  have  told  us,  that  he  is  apt 
to  differ  from  you  upon  this  point,  and  even  now  I fee  him  pre- 
paring to  give  battle.  He  will  not  tamely  bear  to  fee  us  joined 
in  a league  in  favour  of  antiquity. 

Certainly  not,  replied  -Aper,  nor  ffiall  the  prefent  age,  unheard 
and  undefended,  be  degraded  by  a confpiracy.  But  before  you 
found  to  arms,  I wiffi  to  know,  who  are  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  ancients  ? At  what  point  of  time  (a)  do  you  fix  your  fa- 
vourite aera  ? When  you  talk  to  me  of  antiquity,  I carry  my 
view  to  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  and  fee  before  me  Ulyffes  and 
Neftor,  who  flouriffied  little  lefs  than  (b ) thirteen  hundred  years 
ago.  Your  retrofpedl,  it  feems,  goes  no  farther  back  than  to 
Demofthenes  and  Hyperides ; men,  who  lived  in  the  times  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  indeed  furvived  them  both.  The 
interval,  between  Demofthenes  and  the  prefent  age,  is  little  more 
than  (c)  four  hundred  years;  a fpace  of  time,  which,  with  a 
view  to  the  duration  of  human  life,  may  be  called  long  ; but,  as 
a portion  of  that  immenfe  traift  of  time  which  includes  the  dif- 
ferent ages  of  the  world,  it  ftirinks  into  nothing,  and  feems  to  be 
but  yefterday.  For  if  it  be  true,  as  Cicero  fays  in  his  treatife 
called  Hortenfius,  that  the  great  and  genuine  year  is  that  period 
in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  revolve  to  the  ftation,  from  which 
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their  courfe  began  ; and  if  this  grand  rotation  of  the  whole  plane- 
tary fyftem  requires  no  lefs  than  twelve  thoufand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-four  years  (d)  of  our  computation,  it  follows  that 
Demofihenes,  your  boafted  ancient,  becomes  a modern,  and  even 
our  contemporary  ; nay,  that  he  lived  in  the  fame  year  with  our- 
felves  ; I had  almoft  faid,  in  the  fame  month  (e). 

XVII.  But  I am  in  hafie  to  pafs  to  our  Roman  orators.  Me- 
nenius  Agrippa  (a)  may  fairly  be  deemed  an  ancient.  I take  it, 
however,  that  he  is  not  the  perfon,  whom  you  mean  to  oppofe 
to  the  profeflbrs  of  modern  eloquence.  The  sera,  which  you 
have  in  view,  is  that  of  (b)  Cicero  and  Csefar  ; of  Cadius  (c)  and 
Calvus ; of  Brutus  (d)y  Afinius  and  Meffala.  Thofe  are  the  men, 
whom  you  place  in  the  front  of  your  line  ; but  for  what  reafon 
they  are  to  be  elaffed  with  the  ancients,  and  not,  as  I think  they 
ought  to  be,  with  the  moderns,  I am  ftill  to  learn.  To  begin 
with  Cicero  : he,  according  to  the  account  of  Tiro,  his  freedman, 
was  put  to  death  on  the  feventh  of  the  ides  of  December,  during 
the  confulfhip  of  Hirtius  and  Panfa  (e),  who,  we  know,  were 
both  cut  off  in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  and  left  their  office  vacant 
for  Auguftus  and  Quintus  Pedius.  Count  from  that  time  fix-and- 
fifty  years,  to  complete  the  reign  of  Auguftus  ; three-and- twenty 
for  that  of  Tiberius,  four  for  Caligula,  eight-and-twenty  for  Clau- 
dius and  Nero,  one  for  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  and  finally 
fix  from  the  acceffion  of  Vefpafian  to  the  prefent  year  of  our 
felicity,  we  fhall  have  from  the  death  of  Cicero  a period  of 
about  ff)  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  which  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  term  allotted  to  the  life  of  man.  I myfelf  remember 
to  have  feen  in  Britain  a foldier  far  advanced  in  years,  who  averred 
that  he  carried  arms  in  that  very  battle  (g)y  in  which  his  coun- 
trymen fought  to  drive  Julius  Caffar  back  from  their  coaft.  If  this 
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veteran,  who  ferved  in  the  defence  of  his  country  againft  Caefar’s 
invafion,  had  been  brought  a prifoner  to  Rome ; or,  if  his  own 
inclination,  or  any  accident  in  thecourfe  of  things  had  conducted 
him  thither,  he  might  have  heard,  not  only  CaTar  and  Cicero, 
but  even  ourfelves  in  fome  of  our  public  fpeeches. 

In  the  late  public  largefs  (h  ) you  will  acknowledge  that  you 
faw  feveral  old  men,  who  allured  us  that  they  had  received  more 
than  once,  the  like  diftribution  from  Auguftus  himfelf.  If 
that  be  fo,  might  not  thofe  perfons  have  heard  Cor vinus  (i)  and 
Afinius  ? Corvinus,  we  all  know,  lived  through  half  the  reign 
of  Auguftus,  and  Afinius  almoft  to  the  end.  How  then  are  we 
to  afcertain  the  juft  boundaries  of  a century  ? They  are  not  to  be 
varied  at  pleafure,  fo  as  to  place  fome  orators  in  a remote,  and 
others  in  a recent  period,  while  people  are  ftill  living,  who  heard 
them  all,  and  may,  therefore,  with  good  reafon  rank  them  as 
contemporaries. 

XVIII.  From  what  I have  faid,  I aftiime  it  as  a clear  pofition, 
that  the  glory,  whatever  it  be,  that  accrued  to  the  age  in  which 
thofe  orators  lived,  is  not  confined  to  that  particular  period,  but 
reaches  down  to  the  prefent  time,  and  may  more  properly  be  faid 
to  belong  to  us,  than  to  Servius  Galba  (a),  or  to  Carbo  fb),  and 
others  of  the  fame  or  more  ancient  date.  Of  that  whole  race  of 
orators,  I may  freely  fay,  that  their  manner  cannot  now  be  re- 
lifhed.  Their  language  is  coarfe,  and  their  compofition  rough, 
uncouth,  and  harfh ; and  yet  your  Calvus  (c),  your  Caelius,  and 
even  your  favourite  Cicero  condefcended  to  follow  that  inelegant 
ftyle.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  they  had  not  thought  fuch 
models  worthy  of  imitation.  I mean  to  fpeak  my  mind  with 
freedom  ; but  before  I proceed,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  make  a 
2 preli- 
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preliminary  obfervation,  and  it  is  this : eloquence  has  no  fettled 
form  : at  different  times  it  puts  on  a new  garb,  and  changes 
with  the  manners  and  the  tafte  of  the  age.  Thus  we  find,  that 
Gracchus  (d),  compared  with  the  elder  Cato  (e),  is  full  and 
copius  ; but,  in  his  turn,  yields  to  Craffus  (f),  an  orator  more 
polilhed,  more  correct,  and  florid.  Cicero  rifes  fuperior  to  both ; 
more  animated,  more  harmonious  and  fublime.  He  is  followed 
l)y  Corvinus  (g),  who  has  all  the  fofter  graces  ; a fweet  flexibility 
in  his  ftyle,  and  a curious  felicity  in  the  choice  of  his  words. 
Which  was  the  greateft  orator,  is  not  the  queftion.  ■ 

The  ufe  I make  of  thefe  examples,  is  to  prove  that  eloquence 
does  not  always  wrear  the  fame  drefs,  but,  even  among  your  cele- 
brated ancients,  has  its  different  modes  of  perfuafion.  And  be 
it  remembered,  that  what  differs  is  not  always  the  world.  Yet 
fuch  is  the  malignity  of  the  human  mind,  that  what  has  the 
fandiion  of  antiquity  is  always  admired  ; what  is  prefent,  is  fure 
to  be  condemned.  Can  we  doubt  that  there  have  been  critics, 
who  were  better  pleafed  with  Appius  Csecus  (b)  than  with 
Cato  ? Cicero  had  his  adverfaries  (i ) : it  was  objected  to  him,  that 
his  ftyle  was  redundant,  turgid,  never  compreffed,  void  of  pre- 
cifion,  and  deftitute  of  Attic  elegance.  We  all  have  read  the  let- 
ters of  Calvus  and  Brutus  to  your  famous  orator.  In  the  courfe 
of  that  correfpondence  we  plainly  fee,  what  was  Cicero’s  opinion 
of  thofe  eminent  men.  The  former  (k)  appeared  to  him  cold 
and  languid ; the  latter  (l),  disjointed,  loofe,  and  negligent.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  know  what  they  thought  in  return  : Calvus 
did  not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  Cicero  was  diffufe,  luxuriant  to  a 
fault,  and  florid  without  vigour.  Brutus,  in  exprefs  terms,  fays, 
he  was  weakened  into  length,  and  wanted  finew.  If  you  afk 
my  opinion,  each  of  them  had  reafon  on  his  fide.  I fliall  here- 
after 
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after  examine  them  feparately.  My  bufinefs,  at  prefent,  is  not  in 
the  detail : I fpeak  of  them  in  general  terms. 

XIX.  The  sera  of  ancient  oratory  is,  I think,  extended  by  its 
admirers  no  farther  back  than  the  time  of  Caflius  Severus  (a). 
He,  they  tell  us,  was  the  firft,  who  dared  to  deviate  from  the 
plain  and  fimple  ftyle-  of  his  predeceffors.  I admit  the  fad.  He 
departed  from  the  eftablilhed  forms,  not  through  want  of  genius, 
or  of  learning,  but  guided  by  his  own  good  fenfe  and  fuperior 
judgment.  He  faw  that  the  public  ear  was  formed  to  a new 
manner ; and  eloquence,  he  knew,  was  to  find  new  approaches 
to  the  heart.  In  the  early  periods  of  the  commonwealth,  a rough 
unpolilhed  people  might  well  be  fatisfied  with  the  tedious  length 
of  unfkilful  fpeeches,  at  a time,  when  to  make  an  harangue,  that 
took  up  the  whole  day,  was  the  orator’s  higheft  praifc.  The 
prolix  exordium,  wafting  itfelf  in  feeble  preparation  ; the  cir- 
cumftantial  narration,  the  oftentatious  divifion  of  the  argument 
under  different  heads,  and  the  thoufand  proofs  and  logical  dil- 
tindions,  with  whatever  elfe  is  contained  in  the  dry  precepts  of 
Hermagoras  (b)  and  Apollodorus,  were  in  that  rude  period 
received  with  univerfal  applaufe.  To  finifh  the  pidure,  if  your 
ancient  orator  could  glean  a little  from  the  common  places  of 
philofophy,  and  interweave  a few  fhreds  and  patches  with  the 
thread  of  his  difcourfe,  he  was  extolled  to  the  very  Ikies.  Nor 
can  this  be  matter  of  wonder : the  maxims  of  the  fchools  had  not 
been  divulged  ; they  came  with  an  air  of  novelty.  Even  among 
the  orators  themfelves,  there  were  but  few,  who  had  any  tindure 
of  philofophy.  Nor  had  they  learned  the  rules  of  art  from  the 
teachers  of  eloquence. 

In  the  prefent  age,  the  tenets  of  philofophy  and  the  precepts 
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'of  rhetoric  are  no  longer  a fecret.  The  loweft  of  our  popular 
aflemblies  are  now,  I will  not  fay  fully  inftrudted,  but  certainly 
acquainted  with  the  elements  of  literature.  The  orator,  by  con- 
fequence,  finds  himfelf  obliged  to  feek  new  avenues  to  the  heart, 
and  new  graces  to  embellilh  his  difcourfe,  that  he  may  not  offend 
faftidious  ears,  efpecially  before  a tribunal,  where  the  judge  is 
no  longer  bound  by  precedent,  but  determines  according  to  his 
will  and  pleafure  ; not,  as  formerly,  obferving  the  meafure  of 
time  allowed  to  the  advocate,  but  taking  upon  himfelf  to  preicribe 
the  limits.  Nor  is  this  all : the  judge,  at  prefent,  will  not  con- 
defcend  to  wait  till  the  orator,  in  his  own  way,  opens  his  cafe ; 
but,  of  his  own  authority,  reminds  him  of  the  point  in  queftion, 
and,  if  he  wanders,  calls  him  back  from  his  digreffion,  not  without 
a hint,  that  the  court  wifhes  to  difpatch. 

XX.  Who,  at  this  time,  would  bear  to  hear  an  advocate  in- 
troducing himfelf  with  a tedious  preface  about  the  infirmities  of 
his  conftitution  ? Yet  that  is  the  thread-bare  exordium  of  Cor- 
vinus.  We  have  five  books  againft  Verres  (a).  Who  can  endure 
that  vaft  redundance  ? Who  can  liften  to  thofe  endlefs  arguments 
upon  points  of  form,  and  cavilling  exceptions  (b),  which  we 
find  in  the  orations  of  the  fame  celebrated  advocate  for  Marcus 
Tullius  (c)  and  Aulus  Caecina?  Our  modern  judges  are  able 
to  anticipate  the  argument.  Their  quicknefs  goes  before  the 
fpeaker.  If  not  ftruck  with  the  vivacity  of  his  manner,  the 
elegance  of  his  fentiments,  and  the  glowing  colours  of  his 
defcriptions,  they  foon  grow  weary  of  the  flat  infipid  difcourfe. 
Even  in  the  loweft  clafs  of  life,  there  is  now  a relifh  for  rich  and 
fplendid  ornament.  Their  taffe  requires  the  gay,  the  florid,  and 
the  brilliant.  The  unpolifhed  fty-le  of  antiquity  would  now  fuc- 
ceed  as  ill  at  the  bar,  as  the  modem  adtor,  who  fhould  attempt 
> to 
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to  copy  the  deportment  of  Rofcius  (VJ  or  Ambivius  Turpio. 
Even  the  young  men  who  are  preparing  for  the  career  of  elo- 
quence, and,  for  that  purpofe,  attend  the  forum  and  the  tribunals 
of  juftice,  have  now  a nice  difcriminating  tafte.  They  cxpeCt 
to  have  their  imaginations  pleafed.  They  wifh  to  carry  home 
fome  bright  illuftration,  fome  fplendid  paffage,  that  deferves  to  be 
remembered.  What  has  ftruck  their  fancy,  they  communicate 
to  each  other ; and  in  their  letters,  the  glittering  thought,  given 
with  fententious  brevity ; the  poetical  allufion,  that  enlivened  the 
difeourfe,  and  the  dazzling  imagery,  are  fure  to  be  tranfmitted  to 
their  refpeCtive  colonies  and  provinces.  The  ornaments  of  poetic 
diCtion  are  now  required,  not,  indeed,  copied  from  the  rude 
obfolete  ftyle  of  Accius  (ej  and  Pacuvius,  but  embellifhed  with 
the  graces  of  Horace,  Virgil,  and  (f)  Lucan.  The  public  judg- 
ment has  raifed  a demand  for  harmonious  periods,  and,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  tafte  of  the  age,  our  orators  grow  every  day 
more  polifhed  and  adorned.  Let  it  not  be  faid,  that  what  we 
gain  in  refinement,  we  lofe  in  ftrength.  Are  the  temples,  raifed 
by  our  modern  architects,  of  a weaker  ftrudture,  becaufe  they 
are  not  formed  with  fhapelefs  ftones,  but  with  the  magnificence 
of  polifhed  marble,  and  decorations  of  the  richeft  gilding  ? 

XXL  Shall  I fairly  own  to  you  the  impreflion  which  I ge- 
nerally receive  from  the  ancient  orators  ? They  make  me  laugh, 
or  lull-  me  to  fieep.  Nor  is  this  the  cafe  only,  when  I read  the 
orations  of  Canutus Arrius,  Furnius,  Toranius  and  others 
of  the  fame  fchool,  or  rather,  the  fame  infirmary  (b ) ; an  ema- 
ciated fickly  race  of  orators  ; without  finew,  colour,  or  propor- 
tion. But  what  fhall  be  faid  of  your  admired  Calvus(T,)?  He, 

I think,  has  left  no  lefs  than  one  and  twenty  volumes:  in  the 
whole  collection,  there  is  not  more  than  one  or  two  fhort  ora- 
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tions,  that  can  pretend  to  perfection  in  the  kind.  Upon  this 
point  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  Who  now  reads  his 
declamations  againft  Afitrus  or  Drufus  ? His  fpeeches  againfl 
Vatinius  are  in  the  hands  of  the  curious,  particularly  the  fecond, 
which  muft  be  allowed  to  be  a mafterpiece.  The  language  is 
elegant  ; the  fentiments  are  ftriking,  and  the  ear  is  finished  with 
the  roundnefs  of  the  periods.  In  this  fpecimen  we  fee  that  he 
had  an  idea  of  juft  compofition,  but  his  genius  was  not  equal  to 
his  judgment.  The  orations  of  Cselius,  though  upon  the  whole 
defective,  are  not  without  their  beauties.  Some  paffages  are 
highly  hnifhed.  In  thofe  we  acknowledge  the  nice  touches  of 
modern  elegance.  In  general,  however,  the  coarfe  expreffion, 
the  halting  period,  and  the  vulgarity  of  the  fentiments,  have  too 
much  of  the  leaven  of  antiquity. 

If  Cadius  (d)  is  ffill  admired,  it  is  not,  I believe,  in  any  of 
thofe  parts  that  bear  the  mark  of  a rude  illiterate  age.  With 
regard  to  Julius  CaTar  (e),  engaged  as  he  was  in  projeCIs  of  vaft 
ambition,  we  may  forgive  him  the  want  of  that  perfection  which 
might,  otherwife,  be  expeCted  from  fo  fublime  a genius.  Brutus, 
in  like  manner,  may  be  excufed  on  account  of  his  philofophical 
fpeculations.  Both  he  and  Casfar,  in  their  oratorical  attempts, 
fell  fhort  of  themfelves.  Their  warmeft  admirers  acknowledge 
the  faCt,  nor  is  there  an  inftance  to  the  contrary,  unlefs  we  except 
Csefar’s  fpeech  for  Decius  the  Samnite  (f)^  and  that  of  Brutus 
for  king  (g)  Dejotarus.  But  are  thofe  performances,  and  fome 
others  of  the  fame  lukewarm  temper,  to  be  received  as  works  of 
genius  ? He,  who  admires  thofe  productions,  may  be  left  to 
admire  their  verfes  alfo.  For  verfes  they  both  made,  and  fent 
them  into  the  world,  I will  not  fay,  with  more  fuccefs  than 
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Cicero,  but  certainly,  more  to  their  advantage  ; for  their  poetry 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  little  known. 

Afinius  lived  near  our  own  times  (h).  He  feems  to  have  ftudicd 
in  the  old  fchool  of  Menenius  and  Appius.  He  compofed  tra- 
gedies as  well  as  orations,  but  in  a ftyle  fo  harfh  and  rugged,  that 
one  would  think  him  the  difciple  of  Accius  and  Pacuvius.  He 
miftook  the  nature  of  eloquence,  which  may  then  be  faid  to  have 
attained  its  true  beauty,  when  the  parts  unite  with  fmoothnefs, 
ftrength  and  proportion.  As  in  the  human  body  the  veins  fhculd 
not  fwell  too  high,  nor  the  bones  and  finews  appear  too  promi- 
nent ; but  its  form  is  then  mold  graceful,  when  a pure  and  tem- 
perate blood  gives  animation  (i)  to  the  whole  frame  j when  the 
mufcles  have  their  proper  play,  and  the  colour  of  health  is  dii- 
fufed  over  the  feveral  parts.  I am  not  willing  to  difturb  the  me- 
mory of  Corvinus  MefTala  ( k ).  If  he  did  not  reach  the  graces 
of  modern  compofition,  the  defedd  does  not  feem  to  have  fprung 
from  choice.  The  vigour  of  his  genius  was  not  equal  to  his 
judgment. 

XXII.  I now  proceed  to  Cicero,  who,  we  find,  had  often 
upon  his  hands  the  very  controverfy  that  engages  us  at  prefent. 
It  was  the  fafhion  with  his  contemporaries  to  admire  the  ancients, 
while  he,  on  the  contrary,  contended  for  the  eloquence  of  his 
own  time.  Were  I to  mention  the  quality  that  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  his  rivals,  I fbould  fay  it  was  the  folidity  of  his  judgment. 
It  wTas  he  that  firft  Ihewed  a tafte  for  polifhed  and  graceful  ora- 
tory. He  was  happy  in  his  choice  of  words,  and  he  had  the  art 
of  giving  weight  and  harmony  to  his  compofition.  We  find  in 
many  paflages  a warm  imagination,  and  luminous  fentences.  In 
his  later  fpeeches,  he  has  lively  fallies  of  wit  and  fancy.  Expe- 
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rience  had  then  matured  his  judgment,  and,  after  long  prac- 
tice, lie  found  the  true  oratorical  ftyle.  In  his  earlier  productions 
we  fee  the  rough  call  of  antiquity.  The  exordium  is  tedious ; 
the  narration  is  drawn  into  length  ; luxuriant  paflages  are  not 
retouched  with  care  ; he  is  not  eafily  affeCted,  and  he  rarely  takes 
lire  ; his  fentiments  are  not  always  happily  exp  relied  f a J , nor  are 
the  periods  clofed  with  energy.  There  is  nothing  fo  highly 
finifhed,  as  to  tempt  you  to  avail  yourfelf  of  a borrowed  beauty. 
In  lhort,  his  fpeeches  are  like  a rude  building,  which  is  ftrong 
and  durable,  but  wants  that  grace  and  confonance  of  parts  which 
give  fymmetry  and  perfection  to  the  whole. 

In  oratory,  as  in  architecture,  I require  ornament  as  well  as 
ufe.  From  the  man  of  ample  fortune,  -who  undertakes  to  build, 
. we  expeCt  elegance  and  proportion.  It  is  not  enough  that  his 
houfe  will  keep  out  the  wind  and  the  rain  ; it  mult  ftrike  the  eye, 
and  prefent  a pleafing  objeCt.  Nor  will  it  fuffice  that  the  furni- 
ture may  anfwer  all  domeftic  purpofes  ; it  fhould  be  rich,  fafhion- 
able,  elegant ; it  fhould  have  gold  and  gems  fo  curioufly  wrought, 
that  they  will  bear  examination,  often  viewed,  and  always 
admired.  The  common  utenfils,  which  are  either  mean  or  for- 
did, fhould  be  carefully  removed  out  of  fight.  In  like  manner, 
the  true  orator  fhould  avoid  the  trite  and  vulgar.  Let  him  rejeCt 
the  antiquated  phrafe,  and  whatever  is  covered  with  the  ruft  of 
time  ; let  his  fentiments  be  exprefled  with  fpirit,  not  in  carelefs, 
ill-conftruCted,  languid  periods,  like  a dull  writer  of  annals  ; let 
him  banifh  low  fcurrility,  and,  in  fhort,  let  him  know  how  to 
diverfify  his  ftyle,  that  he  may  not  fatigue  the  ear  with  a mono- 
tony, ending  for  ever  with  the  fame  unvaried  cadence  (b). 

XXIII.  I shall  fay  nothing  of  thefalfe  wit,  and  infipid  play 
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upon  words,  which  we  find  in  Cicero’s  orations.  His  pleafant 
conceits  about  the  'wheel  of  fortune  (a ) , and  the  arch  raillery  on 
the  equivocal  meaning  of  the  word  verres  (b),  do  not  merit  a 
moment’s  attention.  I omit  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the 
phrafe,  esse  videatur  (cjf  which  chimes  in  our  ears  at  the 
clofe  of  fo  many  fentences,  founding  big,  but  fignifying  nothing. 
Thefe  are  petty  blemifhes ; I mention  them  with  reluctance.  I 
fay  nothing  of  other  defeCts  equally  improper  : and  yet  thofe 
very  defe&s  are  the  delight  of  l'uch  as  affect  to  call  themfelves 
ancient  orators.  I need  not  fingle  them  out  by  name : the  men 
are  fufficiently  known  ; it  is  enough  to  allude,  in  general  terms,  to 
the  whole  clafs. 

We  all  are  fenfible  that  there  is  a fet  of  critics  now  exifting, 
who  prefer  Lucilius  (d)  to  Horace,  and  Lucretius  (e)  to  Virgil  • 
who  defpife  the  eloquence  of  Aufidius  Baffus  (f)  and  Servilius 
Nonianus,  and  yet  admire  Varro  and  (g)  Sifenna.  By  thefe 
pretenders  to  tafte,  the  works  of  our  modern  rhetoricians  are 
thrown  by  with  negleCt,  and  even  faftidious  difdain  j while  thofe 
of  Calvus  are  held  in  the  higheft  efteem.  We  fee  thefe  men 
profingin  their  ancient  ftyle  before  the  judges  ; but  we  fee  them 
left  without  an  audience,  deferted  by  the  people,  and  hardly 
endured  by  their  clients.  The  truth  is,  their  cold  and  fpiritlels 
manner  has  no  attraction.  They  call  it  found  oratory,  but  it  is 
want  of  vigour  ; like  that  precarious  hate  of  health  which  weak 
conftitutions  preferve  by  abftinence.  What  phyfician  will  pro- 
nounce that  a ftrong  habit  of  body,  which  requires  conftant  care 
and  anxiety  of  mind  ? To  fay  barely,  that  we  are  not  ill,  is  furely 
not  enough.  True  health  confifts  in  vigour,  a generous  warmth, 
and  a certain  alacrity  in  the  whole  frame.  He,  who  is  only  not 
indifpofed,  is  little  diftant  from  aCtual  illnefs. 
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With  you,  my  friends,  the  cafe  is  different : proceed,  as  you 
well  can,  and  in  fad:,  as  you  do,  to  adorn  our  age  with  all  the 
grace  and  fplendour  of  true  oratory.  It  is  with  pleafure,  Meffala, 
that  I fee  you  feleding  for  imitation  the  livelieft  models  of  the 
ancient  fchool.  You  too,  Maternus,  and  you,  my  friend  Secun- 
,dus  (h),  you  both  poffefs  the  happy  art  of  adding  to  weight  of 
fentiment  all  the  dignity  of  language.  To  a copious  invention 
you  unite  the  judgment  that  knows  how  to  diftinguifh  the  lpecific 
qualities  of  different  authors.  The  beauty  of  order  is  yours. 
When  the  occafion  demands  it,  you  can  expand  and  amplify  with 
ftrength  and  majefty  ; and  you  know  when  to  be  concife  with 
energy.  Your  periods  flow  with  eafe,  and  your  compofition  has 
every  grace  of  ftyle  and  fentiment.  You  command  the  paffions 
with  refiftlefs  fway,  while  in  yourfelves  you  beget  a temperance 
fo  truly  dignified,  that,  though,  perhaps,  envy  and  the  malignity 
of  the  times  may  be  unwilling  to  proclaim  your  merit,  polierity 
will  do  you  ample  juflice  (i). 

XXIV.  As  foon  as  Aper  concluded,  You  fee,  faid  Maternus, 
the  zeal  and  ardour  of  our  friend  : in  the  caufe  of  the  moderns, 
what  a torrent  of  eloquence  ! againft  the  ancients,  w’hat  a fund 
of  invective  ! With  great  fpirit,  and  a vaft  compafs  of  learning,  he 
has  employed  againft  his  matters  the  arts,  for  which  he  is  in- 
debted to  them.  And  yet  all  this  vehemence  mull  not  deter  you, 
Meffala,  from  the  performance  of  your  promife.  A formal  de- 
fence of  the  ancients  is  by  no  means  necefiary.  We  do  not  pre- 
fume  to  vie  with  that  illuftrious  race.  We  have  been  praifed  by 
Aper,  but  we  know  our  inferiority.  He  himfelf  is  aware  of  it, 
though,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  manner  (a),  he  has  thought 
proper,  for  the  fake  of  a philofophical  debate,  to  take  the  wrong 
fide  of  the  queftion.  In  anfwer  to  his  argument,  we  do  not 
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defire  you  to  expatiate  in  praife  of  the  ancients : their  fame 
wants  no  addition.  What  we  requeft  is,  an  inveftigation  of  the 
caufes  which  have  produced  fo  rapid  a decline  from  the  flourifh- 
ing  ftate  of  genuine  eloquence.  I call  it  rapid,  fince,  according, 
to  Aper’s  own  chronology,  the  period  from  the  death  of  Cicero 
does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  (b). 

XXV.  I am  willing,  faid  MelTala,  to  purfue  the  plan  which- 
you  have  recommended.  The  queftion,  whether  the  men,  who 
flourifhed  above  one  hundred  years  ago,  are  to  be  accounted 
ancients,  has  been  ftarted  by  my  friend  Aper,  and,  I believe,  it 
is  of  the  firft  impreffion.  But  it  is  a mere  difpute  about  words. 
The  difcuftion  of  it  is  of  no  moment,  provided  it  be  granted, 
whether  we  call  them  ancients,  or  our  predecefiors,  or  give  them 
any  other  appellation,  that  the  eloquence  of  thofe  times  was 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  prefent  age.  When  Aper  tells  us,  that 
different  periods  of  time  have  produced  new  modes  of  oratory,  I 
fee  nothing  to  objedt ; nor  fhall  I deny,  that  in  one  and  the  fame 
period  the  ftyle  and  manner  have  greatly  varied.  But  this  I 
affume,  that  among  the  orators  of  Greece,  Demofthenes  holds 
the  firft  rank,  and  after  him  (a)  iEfchynes,  Hyperides,  Lyfias, 
and  Lycurgus,  in  regular  fucceflion.  That  age,  by  common 
confent,  is  allowed  to  be  the  flourifhing  period  of  Attic  elo- 
quence. 

In  like  manner,  Cicero  ftands  at  the  head  of  our  Roman 
orators,  while  Calvus,  Afinius,  and  Ctefar,  Cselius  and  Brutus 
follow  him  at  a diftance  ; all  of  them  fuperior,  not  only  to  every 
former  age,  but  to  the  whole  race  that  came  after  them.  Nor  is 
it  material  that  they  differ  in  the  mode,  fince  they  all  agree  in 
the  kind.  Calvus  is  clofe  and  nervous  ; Afinius  more  open  and 
7 harmo- 
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harmonious  ; CaTar  is  diftinguilhed  (b)  by  the  fplendour  of  his 
didtion  ; Cadius  by  a cauftic  feverity ; and  gravity  is  the  charac- 
teriftic  of  Brutus.  Cicero  is  more  luxuriant  in  amplification,  and 
he  has  ftrength  and  vehemence.  They  all,  however,  agree  in 
this  : their  eloquence  is  manly,  found,  and  vigorous.  Examine 
their  works,  and  you  will  fee  the  energy  of  congenial  minds,  a 
family-likenefs  in  their  genius,  however  it  may  take  a diftindt 
colour  from  the  fpecific  qualities  of  the  men.  True,  they  de- 
tracted from  each  other’s  merit.  In  their  letters,  which  are  (till 
extant,  we  find  fome  ftrokes  of  mutual  hoftility.  But  this  little- 
nefs  does  not  impeach  their  eloquence  : their  jealoufy  was  the 
infirmity  of  human  nature.  Calvus,  Afinius,  and  Cicero  might 
have  their  fits  of  animofity,  and,  no  doubt,  were  liable  to  envy, 
malice,  and  other  degrading  pafiions  : they  were  great  orators, 
but  they  were  men. 

Brutus  is  the  only  one  of  the  fet,  who  may  be  thought  fuperior 
to  petty  contentions.  He  fpoke  his  mind  with  freedom,  and,  1 
believe,  without  a tindture  of  malice.  He  did  not  envy  Crefar 
himfelf,  and  can  it  be  imagined  that  he  envied  Cicero  ? As  to 
Galba  (c),  Lselius,  and  others  of  a remote  period,  againft  whom 
we  have  heard  Aper’s  declamation,  I need  not  undertake  their 
defence,  fince  I am  willing  to  acknowledge,  that  in  their  ftyle 
and  manner  we  perceive  thofe  defedts  and  blemiflies  which  it  is 
natural  to  expedt,  while  art,  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  has  made  no 
advances  towards  perfedtion. 

XXVI.  After  all,  if  the  beft  form  of  eloquence  mull  be 
abandoned,  and  fome  new-fangled  ftyle  muft  grow  into  falhion, 
give  me  the  rapidity  of  Gracchus  ( a )t  or  the  more  folemn  man- 
ner of  Craflus  (b)y  with  all  their  imperfedtions,  rather  than  the 
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effeminate  delicacy  of  (-c)  Maecenas,  or  the  tinkling  cymbal  (d) 
of  Gallio.  The  moft  homely  drefs  is  preferable  to  gawdy  co- 
lours and  meretricious  ornaments.  The  ftyle  in  vogue  at  pre- 
fent,  is  an  innovation  againft  every  thing  juft  and  natural : it 
is  not  even  manly.  The  luxuriant  phrafe,  the  inanity  of  tuneful 
periods,  and  the  wanton  levity  of  the  whole  compofition,  are  lit 
for  nothing  but  the  hiftrionic  art,  as  if  they  were  written  for  the 
ftage.  To  the  difgrace  of  the  age  (however  aftonifhing  it  may 
appear)  it  is  the  boaft,  the  pride,  the  glory  of  our  prefent 
orators,  that  their  periods  are  mufical  enough  either  for  the 
dancer’s  heel  (e),  or  the  warbler’s  throat.  Hence  it  is,  that  by  a 
frequent,  but  prepofterous,  metaphor,  the  orator  is  faid  to  fpeak 
in  melodious  cadence,  and  the  dancer  to  move  with  exprefiiorn 
In  this  view  of  things,  even  (f)  Caflius  Severus  (the  only  modern 
whom  Aper  has  ventured  to  name),  if  we  compare  him  with  the 
race  that  followed,  may  be  fairly  pronounced  a legitimate  orator, 
though  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  in  what  remains  of  hi$ 
compofition,  he  is  clumfy  without  ftrength,  and  violent  without 
fpirit.  Tie  was  the  firft  that  deviated  from  the  great  mailers  of 
his  art.  He  defpifed  all  method  and  regular  arrangement ; indeli- 
cate in  his  choice  of  words,  he  paid  no  regard  to  decency ; eager 
to  attack,  he  left  himfelf  unguarded  ; he  brandifhed  his  weapons 
without  {kill  or  addrefs ; and,  to  fpeak  plainly,  he  wrangled,  but 
did  not  argue.  And  yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  defeds,  he  was, 
as  I have  already  laid,  fuperior  to  all  that  came  after  him,  whe- 
ther we  regard  the  variety  of  his  learning,  the  urbanity  of  his 
wit,  or  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  I expeded  that  Aper,  after 
naming  this  orator,  would  have  drawn  up  the  reft  of  his  forces 
in  regular  order.  He  has  fallen,  indeed,  upon  Afinius,  Cselius 
.and  Calvus  ; but  where  are  his  champions  to  enter  the  lifts  with 
Vjol.  IV.  -U  them  ? 
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them  ? I imagined  that  he  had  a phalanx  in  referve,  and  that  we 
fhould  have  feen  them  man  by  man  giving  battle  to  Cicero, 
Caefar,  and  the  reft  in  lucceflion.  He  has  fingled  out  Tome  of 
the  ancients,  but  has  brought  none  of  his  moderns  into  the  field. 
He  thought  it  enough  to  give  them  a good  character  in  their 
abfence.  In  this,  perhaps,  he  aded  with  prudence : he  was 
afraid,  if  he  feleded  a few,  that  the  reft  of  the  tribe  would  take 
offence.  For  among  the  rhetoricians  of  the  prefent  day,  is  there 
one  to  be  found,  who  does  not,  in  his  own  opinion,  tower  above 
Cicero,  though  he  has  the  modefty  to  yield  to  Gabinianus  (g)  ? 

XXVII.  What  Aper  has  omitted,  I intend  to  perform.  I 
fhall  produce  his  moderns  by  name,  to  the  end  that,  by  placing 
the  example  before  our  eyes,  we  may  be  able,  more  diftindly, 
to  trace  the  fteps  by  which  the  vigour  of  ancient  eloquence  has 
fallen  to  decay.  Maternus  interrupted  him.  I wifh,  he  faid,  that 
you  would  come  at  once  to  the  point : we  claim  your  promife. 
The  fuperiority  of  the  ancients  is  not  in  queftion.  We  want  no 
proof  of  it.  Upon  that  point  my  opinion  is  decided.  But  the 
caufes  of  our  rapid  decline  from  ancient  excellence  remain  to  be 
unfolded.  We  know  that  you  have  turned  your  thoughts  to  this 
fubjed,  and  we  expeded  from  you  a calm  difquifition,  had  not 
the  violent  attack  which  Aper  made  upon  your  favourite  orators, 
roufed  your  fpirit,  and,  perhaps,  given  you  fome  offence.  Far 
from  it,  replied  Meffala  ; he  has  given  me  no  offence  ; nor  muft 
you,  my  friends,  take  umbrage,  if  at  any  time  a word  fhould 
fall  from  me,  not  quite  agreeable  to  your  way  of  thinking.  We 
are  engaged  in  a free  enquiry,  and  you  know,  that,  in  this  kind 
of  debate,  the  eftabliftied  law  allows  every  man  to  fpeak  his  mind 
without  referve.  That  is  the  law,  replied  Maternus  ; you  may 
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proceed  in  perfect  feeurity.  When  you  fpeak  of  the  ancients, 
fpeak  of  them  with  ancient  freedom,  which,  I fear,  is  at  a lower 
ebb  than  even  the  genius  of  thofe  eminent  men. 

XXVIII.  Messala  refumed  his  dilcourfe : The  caufes  of 
the  decay  of  eloquence  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  be  traced. 
They  are,  1 believe,  well  known  to  you,  Maternus,  and  alfo  to  Se- 
cundus,  not  excepting  my  friend  Aper.  It  feems,  however,  that 
I am  now,  at  your  requeft,  to  unravel  the  bufmefs.  Rut  there 
is  no  myftery  in  it.  We  know  that  eloquence,  with  the  reft  of 
the  polite  arts,  has  loft  its  former  luftre  : and  yet,  it  is  not  a 
dearth  of  men,  or  a decay  of  talents,  that  has  produced  this  fatal 
effedt.  The  true  caufes  are,  the  diffipation  of  our  young  men, 
the  inattention  of  parents,  the  ignorance  of  tliofe  who  pretend 
to  give  inftrudtion,  and  the  total  negledt  of  ancient  aifcipline. 
The  mifchief  began  at  Rome,  it  has  over-run  all  Italy,  and  is  now, 
with  rapid  ftrides,  fpreading  through  the  provinces.  The  effects, 
however,  are  more  vifible  at  home,  and,  therefore,  I ffiall  con- 
fine myfelf  to  the  reigning  vices  of  the  capital  ; vices  that  wither 
every  virtue  in  the  bud,  and  continue  their  baleful  influence 
through  every  feafon  of  life. 

But  before  I enter  on  the  fubjecft,  it  will  not  be  ufelefs  to  look 
back  to  the  fyftem  of  education  that  prevailed  in  former  times, 
and  to  the  ftridt  difcipline  of  our  anceftors,  in  a point  of  fo  much 
moment  as  the  formation  of  youth.  In  the  times  to  which  I 
now  refer,  the  foil  of  every  family  was  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  a virtuous  mother.  The  infant,  as  foon  as  born,  was  not  con- 
figned  to  the  mean  dwelling  of  a hireling  nurfe  (a)y  but  was 
reared  and  cherifhed  in  the  bofom  of  a tender  parent.  To  regu- 
late all  houfehold  affairs,  and  attend  to  her  infant  race,  was,  at 
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that  time,  the  glory  of  the  female  character.  A matron,  related  to 
the  family,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  purity  of  her  life,  was  chofen 
to  watch  the  progrefs  of  the  tender  mind.  In  her  prefence  not 
one  indecent  word  was  uttered  ; nothing  was  done  againft  pro- 
priety and  good  manners.  The  hours  of  ftudy  and  ferious  em- 
ployment were  fettled  by  her  direction  ; and  not  only  fo,  but 
even  the  diverfions  of  the  children  were  conduced  with  modeft 
referve  and  fan&ity  of  manners.  Thus  it  was  that  Cornelia  (b)y 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  luperintended  the  education  of  her 
illuftrious  iflue.  It  was  thus  that  Aurelia  (c)  trained  up  Julius 
Csefar  ; and  thus,  Atia  (d)  formed  the  mind  of  Auguftus.  The 
confequence  of  this  regular  difcipline  was,  that  the  young  mind 
grew  up  in  innocence,  unearned  by  vice,  unwarped,  by  irregular 
paftions,  and,  under  that  culture,  received  the  feeds  of  fcience.. 
Whatever  was  the  peculiar  biafs,  whether  to  the  military  art, 
the  ftudy  of  the  laws,  or  the  profeffion  of  eloquence,  that 
engrafted  the  whole  attention,  and  the  youth,  thus  directed, 
embraced  the  entire  compafs  of  one  favourite  fcience. 

XXIX.  In  the  prefent  age,  what  is  our  practice  ? The  infant 
is  committed  to  a Greek  chambermaid,  and  a Have  or  two,  cho- 
fen for  the  purpofe,  generally  the  worft  of  the  whole  houfehold 
train  ; all  utter  ftrangers  to  every  liberal  notion.  In  that  wor- 
fhipful  fociety  (a)  the  youth  grows  up,  imbibing  folly  and  vulgar 
error.  Throughout  the  houfe,  not  one  fervaat  cares  what  he 
fays  or  does  (b)  in  the  prefence  of  his  young  mafter  : and  indeed 
how  fhould  it  be  otherwife  ? The  parents  themfelves  are  the  firft 
to  give  their  children  the  worft  examples  of  vice  and  luxury.. 
The  ftripling  confequently  lofes  all  fenfe  of  fhame,  and  foon  for- 
gets the  refpedl  he  owes  to  others  as  well  as  to  himfelf.  A. 
paftion  for  herfes,  players  and  gladiators  ( c ) feems  to  be  the 
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epidemic  folly  of  the  times.  The  child  receives  it  in  his  mother’s 
womb  ; he  brings  it  with  him  into  the  world  ; and  in  a mind  fo 
poflefled,  what  room  for  fcience,  or  any  generous  purpofe  ? 

In  our  houfes,  at  our  tables,  fports  and  interludes  are  the 
topics  of  converfation.  Enter  the  places  of  academical  lectures, 
and  who  talks  of  any  other  fubjedt  ? The  preceptors  themfelves 
have  caught  the  contagion.  Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at.  To 
eftablifh  a ftridl  and  regular  difcipline,  and  to  fucceed  by  giving 
proofs  of  their  genius,  is  not  the  plan  of  our  modern  rhetoricians. 
They  pay  their  court  to  the  great,  and,  by  fervile  adulation,  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  their  pupils.  Need  I mention  the  manner 
of  conveying  the  firft  elements  of  fchool  learning  ? No  care  is' 
taken  to  give  the  ftuaent  a taffe  for  the  bed;  authors  (d)  ; the 
page  of  hiftory  lies  neglected  ; the  ftudy  of  men  and  manners 
is  no  part  of  their  fyftem;  and  every  branch,  of  ufeful  knowledge 
is  left  uncultivated.  A preceptor  is  called  in,  and  education  is 
then  thought  to  be  in  fair  way.  But  I fhall  have  occafion  here- 
after to  fpeak  more  fully  of  that  clafs  of  men,  called  rhetoricians. 
& will  then  be  feen,  at  what  period  that  profeftion  firft  made  its 
appearance  at  Rome,  and  what  reception  it  met  with  from  our 
anceftors. 

XXX.  Before  I proceed,  let  us  advert  for  a moment  to  the 
plan  of  ancient  difcipline.  The  unwearied  diligence  of  the  an- 
cient orators,  their  habits  of  meditation,  and  their  daily  exercife 
in  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  fciences,  are  amply  difplayed  in  the- 
books  which  they  have  tranfmitted  to  us.  The  treatife  of  Cicero, 
intitled  Brutus  (a),  is  in  all  our  hands.  In  that  work,  after  com- 
memorating the  orators  of  a former  day,  he  clofes  the  account 
with  the  particulars  of  his  own  progrefs  in  fcience,  and  the  me- 
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<thod  he  took  in  educating  himfelf  to  the  profeflion  of  oratory. 
Lie  ftudied  the  civil  law  under  (b)  Mucins  Scsevola  ; he  wa* 
inftrudted  in  the  various  fyftems  of  philofophy,  by  Philo  (c ) of 
the  academic  fchool,  and  by  Diodorus  the  ftoic ; and  though 
Rome,  at  that  time,  abounded  with  the  heft  profeffbrs,  he  made 
.a  voyage  to  Greece  ( d),  and  thence  to  Alia,  in  order  to  enrich 
his  mind  with  every  branch  of  learning.  Hence  that  ftore  of 
knowledge  which  appears  in  all  his  writings.  Geometry,  mufic, 
grammar,  and  every  ufeful  art  were  familiar  to  him.  He  em- 
braced the  whole  fcience  of  logic  (e ) and  ethics.  He  ftudied  the 
operations  of  nature.  .His  diligence  of  enquiry  opened  to  him 
the  long  chain  of  caufes  and  effects,  and,  in  fhort,  the  whole 
fyftem  of  phifiology  was  his  own.  From  a mind  thus  reple- 
nilhed,  it  is  no  wonder,  my  good  friends,  that  we  fee  in  the 
compofitions  of  that  extraordinary  man  that  affluence  of  ideas, and 
that  prodigious  flow  of  eloquence.  In  faff,  it  is  not  with  oratory 
as  with  the  other  arts,  which  are  confined  to  certain  objects,  and 
circumfcribed  within  their  own  peculiar  limits.  He  alone  deferves 
the  name  of  an  orator,  who  can  fpeak  in  a copious  fiyle,  with 
eafe  or  dignity,  as  the  fubjcU  requires;  who  can  find  language  to 
decorate  his  argument ; who  through  the  paffions  can  command 
the  underftanding  ; and,  while  he  ferves  mankind,  knows  how 
to  delight  the  judgment  and  the  imagination  of  his  audience. 

XXXI.  Such  was,  in  ancient  times,  the  idea  of  an  orator. 
To  form  that  illuftrious  character,  it  was  not  thought  neceffary 
to  declaim  in  the  fchools  of  rhetoricians  (a),  or  to  make  a vain 
parade  in  fi&itious  controverfies,  which  were  not  only  void  of  all 
reality,  but  even  of  a fhadow  of  probability.  Our  anceftors  pur- 
sued a different  plan  : they  ftored  their  minds  with  juft  ideas  of 
moral  good  and  evil  ; with  the  rules  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the 
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fair  and  foul  in  human  tranfadtions.  Thefe,  on  every  contro- 
verted point,  are  the  orator’s  province.  In  courts  of  law,  juft' 
and  unjuft  undergo  his  difcuflion  ; in  political  debate,  between 
what  is  expedient  and  honourable,  it  is  his  to  draw  the  line  ; and 
thofe  queftions  are  fo  blended  in  their  nature,  that  they  enter  into 
every  caufe.  On  fuch  important  topics,  who  can  hope  to  bring' 
variety  of  matter,  and  to  dignify  that  matter  with  ftyle  and  fenti- 
ment,  if  he  has  not,  before  hand,  enlarged  his  mind  with  the- 
knowledge  of  human  nature  ? with  the  laws  of  moral  obligation  l 
the  deformity  of  vice,  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  other  points 
which  do  not  immediately  belong  to  the  theory  of  ethics  ? 

The  orator,  who  has  enriched  his  mind  with  thefe  materials,’ 
may  be  truly  faid  to  have  acquired  the  powers  of  perfuafion.  He 
who  knows  the  nature  of  indignation,  will  be  able  to  kindle  or 
allay  that  paflion  in  the  breaft  of  the  judge  ; and  the  advocate* 
who  has  confidered  the  effedt  of  compaflion,  and  from  what  fecret 
fprings  it  flows,  will  beft  know  how  to  foften  the  mind,  and 
melt  it  into  tendernefs.  It  is  by  thefe  fecrets  of  his  art  that  the 
orator  gains  his  influence.  Whether  he  has  to  do  with  the  pre- 
judiced, the  angry,  the  envious,  the  melancholy,  or  the  timid,  he 
can  bridle  their  various  paflions,  and  hold  the  reins  in  his  own 
hand.  According  to  the  difpofition  of  his  audience,  he  will 
know  when  to  check  the  workings  of  the  heart,  and  when  to 
raife  them  to  their  full  tumult  of  emotion. 

Some  critics  are  chiefly  pleafed  wflth  that  clofe  mode  of  ora- 
tory, which  in  a laconic  manner  ftates  the  fadts,  and  forms  an 
immediate  conclufion  : in  that  cafe,  it  is  obvious  how  neceflary 
it  is  to  be  a complete  mafter  of  the  rules  of  logic.  Others  delight 
in  a more  open,  free,  and  copious  ftyle,  where  the  arguments 
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are  drawn  from  topics  of  general  knowledge : for  this  purpofe, 
the  peripatetic  fchool  (b ) will  fupply  the  orator  writh  ample  ma- 
terials. The  academic  philofophers  (c)  will  infpire  him  with 
warmth  and  energy  ; Plato  will  give  the  fublime,  and  Xenophon 
that  equal  flow  which  charms  us  in  that  amiable  writer.  The 
rhetorical  figure,  which  is  called  exclamation,  fo  frequent  with 
Epicurus  (d)  and  Metrodorus,  will  add  to  a difcourfe  thofe  hid- 
den breaks  of  paffion,  which  give  motion,  ftrength,  and  vehe- 
mence. 

It  is  not  for  the  fioic  fchool,  nor  for  their  imaginary  wife  man, 
that  I am  laying  down  rules.  I am  forming  an  orator,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is,  not  to  adhere  to  one  fed,  but  to  go  the  round  of 
all  the  arts  and  fciences.  Accordingly  we  And,  that  the  great 
mailers  of  ancient  eloquence  laid  their  foundation  in  a tho- 
rough ftudy  of  the  civil  law,  .and  to  that  fund  they  added  gram- 
mar, mulic,  and  geometry.  The  fail  is,  in  moll  of  the  caufes 
that  occur,  perhaps  in  every  caufe,  a due  knowledge  of  the  whole 
fyftem  ofjurifpruden.ee  is  an  indifpenfable  requifite.  There  are 
likewife  many  fubjeds  of  litigation,  in  which  an  acquaintance 
•with  other  fciences  is  of  the  higheft  ufe. 

XXXII.  Am  I to  be  told,  that  to  gain  fome  flight  informa- 
tion on  particular  fubjeds,  as  occafion  may  require,  will  fuffici- 
•,ently  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  an  orator  ? In  anlwer  to  this,  let  it 
be  obferved,  that  the  application  of  what  we  draw  from  our  own 
fund,  is  very  different  from  the  ufe  we  make  of  what  we  borrow. 
Whether  we  fpeak  from  digefted  .knowledge,  or  the  mere  fug- 
geftion  of  others,  the  effed  is  loon  perceived.  Add  to  this,  that 
conflux  of  ideas  with  which  the  different  fciences  enrich  the 
mind,  gives  an  air  of  dignity  to  whatever  we  fay,  even  in  cafes 
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.where  that  depth  of  knowledge  is  not  required.  Science  adorns 
the  fpeaker  at  all  times,  and,  where  it  is  leaft  expected,  confers  a 
grace  that  charms  every  hearer ; the  man  of  erudition  feels  it,  and 
the  unlettered  part  of  the  audience  acknowledge  the  effect,  with- 
out knowing  the  caufe.  A murmur  of  applaufe  enfue«s ; the 
fpeaker  is  allowed  to  have  laid  in  a flore  of  knowledge  ; he  poi- 
feffes  all  the  powers  of  perfuafion,  and  then  is  called  an  orator 
indeed. 

I take  the  liberty  to  add,  if  we  afpire  to  that  honourable 
appellation,  that  there  is  no  way  but  that  which  I have  chalked 
out.  No  man  was  ever  yet  a complete  orator,  and,  I affirm* 
never  can  be,  unlefs,  like  the  foldier  marching  to  the  field  of 
battle,  he  enters  the  forum  armed  at  all  points  with  the  fciences 
and  the  liberal  arts.  Is  that  the  cafe  in  thefe  our  modern  times  ? 
The  ftyle,  which  we  hear  every  day,  abounds  with  colloquial 
barbarifms,  and  vulgar  phrafeology : no  knowledge  of  the  laws 
is  heard;  our  municipal  policy  is  wholly  neglected,  and  even  the 
decrees  of  the  fenate  are  treated  with  contempt  and  derifion. 
Moral  philofophy  is  difearded,  and  the  maxims  of  ancient  wif- 
dom  are  unworthy  of  their  notice.  In  this  manner,  eloquence  is 
dethroned ; fhe  is  banifhed  from  her  rightful  dominions,  and 
obliged  to  dwell  in  the  cold  regions  of  antithefis,  forced  conceit,  and 
pointed  fentences.  The  confequence  is,  that  fhe,  who  was  once 
the  fovereign  miftrefs  of  the  fciences,  and  led  them  as  handmaids 
in  her  train,  is  now  deprived  of  her  attendants,  reduced,  impo- 
verifhed,  and,  ftripped  of  her  ufual  honours  (I  might  fry  of  her 
genius),  compelled  to  exercife  a mere  plebeian  art. 

And  now,  my  friends,  I think  I have  laid  open  the  efficient 
caufe  of  the  decline  of  eloquence.  Need  I call  witneffes  to  flip- 
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port  my  opinion  ? I name  Demofthenes  among  the  Greeks.  He, 
we  are  affured,  conftantly  attended  (a)  the  lectures  of  Plato.  I 
name  Cicero  among  the  Romans  : he  tells  us  (I  believe  I can, 
repeat  his  words),  that  if  he  attained  any  degree  of  excellence, 
he  owed  it,  not  fo  much  to  the  precepts  of  rhetoricians,  as  to  his 
meditations  in  the  walks  of  the  academic  fchool.  I am  aware 
that  other  caufes  of  our  prefent  degeneracy  may  be  added  ; but  that 
talk  I leave  to  my  friends,  fince  I now  may  flatter  myfelf  that  I 
have  performed  my  promife.  In  doing  it,  I fear,  that,  as  often 
happens  to  me,  I have  incurred  the  danger  of  giving  offence. 
Were  a certain  clafs  of  men  to  hear  the  principles  which  I have 
advanced  in  favour  of  legal  knowledge  and  found  philofophy, 
I Ihould  expert  to  be  told  that  I have  been  all  the  time  com- 
mending my  own  vifionary  fchemes. 

XXXIII.  You  will  excufe  me,  replied  Maternus,  if  I take 
the  liberty  to  fay,  that  you  have  by  no  means  flnillied  your  part 
of  our  enquiry.  You  feem  to  have  fpread  your  canvas,  and  to 
have  touched  the  outlines  of  your  plan  ; but  there  are  other  parts 
that  ftill  require  the  colouring  of  fo  mafterly  a hand.  The  ftores 
of  knowledge,  with  which  the  ancients  enlarged  their  minds, 
you  have  fairly  explained,  and,  in  contrail  to  that  pleafing 
picture,  you  have  given  us  a true  draught  of  modern  ignorance. 
But  wre  now  wilh  to  know,  what  were  the  exercifes,  and  what 
the  difcipline,  by  which  the  youth  of  former  times  prepared  them- 
felves  for  the  honours  of  their  profeflion.  It  wrill  not,  I believe, 
be  contended,  that  theory,  and  fyllems  of  art,  are  of  themfelves 
fufficient  to  form  a genuine  orator.  It  is  by  pradice,  and  by 
conllant  exertion  that  the  faculty  of  fpeech  improves,  till  the 
genius  of  the  man  expands,  and  flourilhes  in  its  full  vigour. 
This,  I think,  you  will  not  deny,  and  my  tw^o  friends,  if  I may 
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judge  by  their  looks,  Teem  to  give  their  aflfent.  Aper  and  Secum. 
dus  agreed  without  hefitation. 

Meffala  proceeded  as  follows  : Having,  as  I conceive,  dicwn 
the  feed-plots  of  ancient  eloquence,  and  the  fountains  of  fcience, 
from  which  they  drew  fuch  copious  dreams  ; it  remains  now  to 
give  fome  idea  of  the  labour,  the  afiiduity,  and  the  exercifes,  by 
which  they  trained  themfelves  to  their  profeffion.  I need  not 
obferve,  that  in  the  purfuit  of  fcience,  method  and  condant  exer- 
cife  are  indifpenfable  : for  who  can  hope,  without  regular  atten- 
tion, to  mader  abdradt  fchemes  of  philofophy,  and  embrace  the 
whole  compafsof  the  fciences?  Knowledge  mud  be  grafted  in  the 
mind  by  frequent  meditation  (a) ; to  that  mud  be  added  the 
faculty  of  conveying  our  ideas ; and,  to  make  fure  of  our  im- 
predion,  we  mud  be  able  to  adorn  our  thoughts  with  the  colours 
of  true  eloquence.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  fame  arts,  by 
which  the  mind  lays  in  its  dock  of  knowledge,  mud  be  dill  pur- 
fued,  in  order  to  attain  a clear  and  graceful  manner  of  conveying 
that  knowledge  to  others.  This  may  be  thought  refined  and  too 
abdrufe.  If,  however,  we  are  dill  to  be  told  that  fcience  and 
elocution  are  things  in  themfelves  didindt  and  unrelated  ; this, 
at  lead,  may  be  affirmed,  that  he,  who,  with  a fund  of  previous 
knowledge,  undertakes  the  province  of  oratory,  will  bring  with 
him  a mind  well  fealbned,  and  duly  prepared  for  the  dudy  and 
exercife  of  real  eloquence. 

XXXIV.  The  pra&ice  of  our  ancedors  was  agreeable  to  this 
theory.  The  youth,  who  was  intended  for  public  declamation, 
went  forth,  under  the  care  of  his  father,  or  fome  near  relation, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  home-difciplinej  his  mind  was  expanded 
by  the  fine  arts,  and  impregnated  with  fcience.  He  was  con- 
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drifted  to  the  molt-  eminent  orator  of  the  time.  Under  that 
illuftrious  patronage,  he  vifited  the  forum  ; he  attended  his  patron 
upon  all  occafions  ; he  liftened  with  attention  to  his  pleadings  in 
the  tribunals  of  juftice,  and  his  public  harangues  before  the  peo- 
ple ; he  heard  him  in  the  warmth  of  argument  ; he  noted  his 
Hidden  replies,  and  thus,  in  the  field  of  battle,  if  I may  fo  exprefs 
myfelf,  he  learned  the  firft  rudiments  of  rhetorical  warfare.  The 
advantages-  of  this  method  are  obvious : the  young  candidate 
gained  courage,  and  improved  his  judgment  ; he  ftudied  in  open 
day,  amidft  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  where  nothing  weak  or  idle 
could  be  faid  with  impunity  ; where  every  thing  abl'urd  was 
inftantly  rebuked  by  the  judge,  expofed  to  ridicule  by  the  adver- 
fary,  and  condemned  by  the  whole  bar. 

In  this  manner  the  ftudent  was  initiated  in  the  rules  of  found 
and  manly  eloquence  ; and,  though  it  be  true,  that  he  placed 
himfelf  under  the  aufpices  of  one  orator  only,  he  heard  the  reft 
in  their  turn,  and  in  that  diverfity  of  taftes  which  always  pre- 
vails in  mixed  aflemblies,.he  was  enabled  to  diftinguilh  what  was 
excellent  or  defective  in  the  kind.  The  orator  in  aftual  bufinefs 
was  the  bell  preceptor : the  inftruftions  which  he  gave,  were 
living  eloquence,  the  fubftance,  and  not  the  Ihadow.  He  was 
himfelf  a real  combatant,  engaged  with  a zealous  antagonift,  both 
in  earneft,  and  not  like  gladiators,  in  a mock  conteft,  fighting 
for  prizes.  It  was  a ftruggle  for  victory,  before  an  audience  always 
changing,  yet  always  full ; where  the  fpeaker  had  his  enemies  as 
well  as  his  admirers ; and  between  both,  what  was  brilliant  met 
with  applaufe ; what  was  defective,,  was  fure  to  be  condemned.. 
In  this  clafh  of  opinions,  the  genuine  orator  flourifhed,  and 
acquired  that  lafting  fame,  which,  we  all  know,  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  voice  of  friends  only,  but  mull  rebound  from  the 
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benches  filled  with  your  enemies.  Extorted  applaufe  is  the  beft 
fuffrage. 

In  that  fchool,  the  youth  of  expe&ation,  fuch  as  I have  deli- 
neated, was  reared  and  educated  by  the  moft  eminent  genius  of 
the  times.  In  the  forum,  he  was  enlightened  by  the  experience 
of  others ; he  was  inftrudted  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  eye  of  the  judges,  habituated  to  the  looks  of  a 
numerous  audience,  and  acquainted  with  the  popular  tafte.  After 
this  preparation,  he  was  called  forth  to  conduct  a profecution,  or 
to  take  upon  himfelf  the  whole  weight  of  the  defence.  The 
fruit  of  his  application  was  then  feen  at  once.  He  was  equal,  in 
his  firft  outfet,  to  the  moft  arduous  bufmefs.  Thus  it  was  that 
Craflus,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  ( a J,  flood  forth  the  accufer  of 
Papirius  Carbo  : thus  Julius  Casfar,  at  one-and-twenty,  arraigned 
Dolabella  ; Afinius  Pollio,  about  the  fame  age,  attacked  Caius 
Cato ; and  Calvus,  but  a little  older,  flamed  out  againft  Vatinius. 
Their  feveral  fpeeches  are  ftill  extant,  and  we  all  read  them  with 
admiration* 

XXXV.  In  oppofition  to  this  fyftem  of  education,  what  is  our 
modern  practice  ? Our  young  men  are  led  (a)  to  academical 
prolufions  in  the  fchools  of  vain  profeflors,  who  call  themfelves 
rhetoricians  ; a race  of  impoftors,  who  made  their  firft  appear- 
ance at  Rome,  not  long  before  the  days  of  Cicero.  That 
they  were  unwelcome  vifitors,  is  evident  from  the  circumftance 
of  their  being  filenced  by  the  two  cenfors  (b J,  Craflus  and  Do- 
mitius.  They  were  ordered,  fays  Cicero,  to  fhut  up  their  fchool 
of  impudence.  Thofe  fcenes,  however,  are  open  at  prefent,  and 
there  our  young  ftudents  liften  to  mountebank  oratory.  I am  at 
a lofs  how  to  determine  which  is  moft  fatal  to  all  true  genius, 
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the  place  itfelf,  the  company  that  frequent  it,  or  the  plan  of  ftudy 
univerfally  adopted.  Can  the  place  imprefs  the  mind  with  awe 
and  refpedt,  where  none  are  ever  feen  but  the  raw,  the  unfkilful, 
and  the  ignorant  ? In  fuch  an  aflembly  what  advantage  can  arife? 
Boys  harangue  before  boys,  and  young  men  exhibit  before  their 
fellows.  The  fpeaker  is  pleafed  with  his  declamation,  and  the 
hearer  with  his  judgment.  The  very  fubjedts  on  which  they 
difplay  their  talents,  tend  to  no  ufeful  purpofe.  They  are  of  two 
forts,  perfuaftve  or  controverfial.  The  firft,  fuppofed  to  be  of 
the  lighter  kind,  are  ufually  affigned  to  the  youngefl:  fcholars  : 
the  lafl;  are  referved  for  ftudents  of  longer  pradtice  and  riper 
judgment.  But,  gracious  powers!  what  are  the  compofitions 
produced  on  thefe  occafions  ? 

The  fubjedt  is  remote  from  truth,  and  even  probability,  unlike 
any  thing  that  ever  happened  in  human  life  : and  no  wonder  if 
the  fuperftrudture  perfedtly  agrees  with  the  foundation.  It  is  to 
thefe  fcenic  exercifes  that  we  owe  a number  of  frivolous  topics, 
fuch  as  the  reward  due  to  the  flayer  of  a tyrant ; the  election  to 
be  made  by  (c)  violated  virgins ; the  rites  and  ceremonies  pro- 
per to  be  ul'ed  during  a raging  peftilence  ; the  loofe  behaviour  ol 
married  women ; with  other  fictitious  fubjedts,  hackneyed  in  th£ 
fchools,  and  feldom  or  never  heard  of  in  our  courts  of  juftice. 
Thefe  imaginary  queftions  are  treated  with  gawdy  flourifhes,  and 
all  the  tumor  of  unnatural  language.  But  after  all  this  mighty 
parade,  call  thefe  ftriplings  from  their  fchools  of  rhetoric,  into 
the  prefence  of  the  judges,  and  to  the  real  bulinefs  of  the  bar  (d): 

1.“  What  figure  will  they  make  before  that  folemn  judicature  ? 
“ Trained  up  in  chimerical  exercifes,  ftrangers  to  the  municipal 
“ laws,  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  natural  juilice  and 
6 “ the 
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“ the  rights  of  nations,  they  will  bring  with  them  that  falfe  tafte 
“ which  they  have  been  for  years  acquiring,  but  nothing  worthy 
“ of  the  public  ear,  nothing  ufeful  to  their  clients.  They  have 
“ fucceeded  in  nothing  but  the  art  of  making  themfelves  ridi- 
u culous.  The  peculiar  quality  of  the  teacher  (a),  whatever  it 
il  be,  is  fure  to  transfufe  itfelf  into  the  performance  of  the  pupil. 
“ Is  the  mafter  haughty,  fierce,  and  arrogant  ? The  fcholar  fwells 
“ with  confidence  ; his  eye  threatens  prodigious  things,  and  his 
“ harangue  is  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  the  common  places  of 
“ fchool  oratory,  dreffed  up  with  dazzling  fplendour,and  thundered 
“ forth  with  emphalis.  On  the  other  hand,  does  the  mafter 
“ value  liimfelf  for  the  delicacy  of  his  tafte,  for  the  foppery  of 
“ glittering  conceits  and  tinfel  ornament  ? The  youth  who 
“ has  been  educated  under  him,  fets  out  with  the  fame  artificial 
“ prettinefs,  the  fame  foppery  of  ftyle  and  manner.  A fimper 
“ plays  on  his  countenance  ; his  elocution  is  foft  and  delicate  ; 
“ his  action  pathetic  ; his  fentences  entangled  in  a maze  of Tweet 
“ perplexity ; he  plays  off  the  whole  of  his  theatrical  fkill,  and 
“ hopes  to  elevate  and  furprife. 

2.  “ This  love  of  finery,  this  ambition  to  fhine  and  glitter, 
“ has  deftroyed  all  true  eloquence.  Oratory  is  not  the  child  of 
“ hireling  teachers : it  fprings  from  another  fource,  from  a love 
“ of  liberty,  from  a mind  replete  with  moral  fcience,  and  a tho- 
“ rough  knowledge  of  the  laws  ; from  a due  refped  for  the  beft 
“ examples,  from  profound  meditation  ( a )y  and  a ftyle  formed 
“ by  conftant  pradice.  While  thefe  were  thought  effential  requi- 
“ fites,  eloquence  fiourifhed.  But  the  true  beauties  of  language 
“ fell  into  difufe,  and  oratory  went  to  ruin.  The  fpirit  evapo- 
“ rated,  I fear,  to  revive  no  more.  I with  I may  prove  a falfe 
“ prophet,  but  we  know  the  progrefs  of  art  in  every  age  and 
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44  country.  Rude  at  firft,  it  rifes  from  low  beginnings,  and  goes 
44  on  improving,  till  it  reaches  the  higheft  perfection  in  the  kind. 
44  But  at  that  point  it  is  never  ftationary : it  loon  declines,  and 
44  from  the  corruption  of  what  is  good,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
44  man,  nor  in  the  power  of  human  faculties,  to  rife  again  to  the 
44  fame  degree  of  excellence. 

3.  44  Mess  ala  clofed  with  a degree  of  vehemence,  and  then 
“ turning  to  Maternus  and  Secundus  f^,),  it  is  yours,  he  laid,  to 
“ purl'ue  this  train  of  argument ; or,  if  any  caufe  of  the  decay 
•“  of  eloquence  lies  ftill  deeper,  you  will  oblige  us  by  bringing  it 
x4  to  light.  Maternus,  I prefume,  will  find  no  difficulty : a 
u poetic  genius  holds  commerce  with  the  gods,  and  to  him 
44  nothing  will  remain  a fecret.  As  for  Secundus,  he  has  been 
44  long  a fhining  ornament  of  the  forum,  and  by  his  own  expe- 
44  rience  knows  how  to  diftinguifh  genuine  eloquence  from  the 
“ corrupt  and  vicious.  Maternus  heard  this  fa-lly  of  his  friend’s 
44  good  humour  with  a finite.  The  talk,  he  laid,  which  you 
44  have  impofed  upon  us,  we  will  endeavour  to  execute.  But 
“ though  I am  the  interpreter  of  the  gods,  I mull,  notwithftand- 
u ing,  requeft  tliat  Secundus  may  take  the  lead.  He  is  mafter 
“ of  the  fubjeCt,  and,  in  queftions  of  this  kind,  experience  is  better 
44  than  infpiratioiL 

4.  44  Secundus  (a)  complied  with  his  friend’s  requeft.  I 
41  yield,  he  faid,  the  more  willingly,  as  I fhall  hazard  no  new 
“ opinion,  but  rather  confirm  what  has  been  urged  by  Meffida. 
“ It  is  certain,  that,  as  painters  are  formed  by  painters,  and  poets 
“ by  the  example  of  poets,  fo  the  young  orator  mull  learn  his  art 
“ from  orators  only.  In  the  fchools  of  rhetoricians  (b),  who  think 
4,4  themfelves  the  fountain-head  of  eloquence,  every  thing  is  lalfe 
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u and  vitiated.  The  true  principles  of  the  perfuafive  art  are  never 
u known  to  the  profeflor,  or,  if  at  any  time  there  may  be  found 
“ a preceptor  of  fuperior  genius,  can  it  be  expeded  that  he  fhall 
“ be  able  to  transfufe  into  the  mind  of  his  pupil  all  his  own  con- 
Xi  ceptions,  pure,  unmixed,  and  free  from  error.  The  fenfibility 
“ of  the  mafter,  fince  we  have  allowed  him  genius,  will  be  an 
“ impediment : the  uniformity  of  the  fame  dull  tedious  round 
“ will  give  him  difguft,  and  the  ftudent  will  turn  from  it  with 
“ averfion.  And  yet  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  decay  of 
“ eloquence  would  not  have  been  fo  rapid,  if  other  caufes,  more 
M fatal  than  the  corruption  of  the  fchools,  had  not  co-operated. 
<c  When  the  worft  models  became  the  objeds  of  imitation,  and 
tl  not  only  the  young  men  of  the  age,  but  even  the  whole  body 
<l  of  the  people  admired  the  new  way  of  fpeaking,  eloquence 
“ fell  at  once  into  that  ftate  of  degeneracy,  from  which  nothing 
can  recover  it.  We,  who  came  afterwards,  found  ourfelves 
“ in  a hopelefs  fituation : we  were  driven  to  wretched  expedients, 
<{  to  forced  conceits,  and  the  glitter  of  frivolous  fentences  ; we 
“ were  obliged  to  hunt  after  wit,  when  we  could  be  no  longer 
eloquent.  By  what  pernicious  examples  this  was  accomplifhed, 
“ has  been  explained  by  our  friend  Meflala. 

5.  “ We  are  none  of  11s  ftrangers  to  thofe  unhappy  times, 
fit  when  Rome,  grown  weary  of  her  vaft  renown  in  arms,  began 
“ to  think  of  ftriking  into  new  paths  of  fame,  no  longer  willing 
44  to  depend  on  the  glory  of  our  anceftors.  The  whole  power  of 
* the  ftate  was  centred  in  a fingle  ruler,  and,  by  the  policy  of 
■“  the  prince,  men  were  taught  to  think  no  more  of  ancient 
“ honour.  Invention  was  on  the  ftretch  for  novelty,  and  all 
“ looked  for  fomething  better  than  perfedion  5 fomething  rare, 
far-fetched,  and  exquifite.  New  modes  of  pleafure  were  de- 
Vol.  IV.  Y M vifed. 
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44  vifed.  In  that  period  of  luxury  and  diflipation,  when  the 
“ rage  for  new  inventions  was  grown  epidemic,  Seneca  arofe. 
“ His  talents  were  of  a peculiar  fort,  acute,  refined,  and  polifiied; 
“ but  polifiied  to  a degree  that  made  him  prefer  affedation  and 
44  wit  to  truth  and  nature.  The  predominance  of  his  genius  was 
44  great,  and,  by  confequence,  he  gave  the  mortal  ftab  to  all  true 
44  eloquence  ( a).  When  I lay  this,  let  me  not  be  fufpedted  of 
44  that  low  malignity  which  would  tarnifh  the  fame  of  a great 
44  character.  I admire  the  man,  and  the  philofopher.  The  un- 
44  daunted  firmnefs  with  which  he  braved  the  tyrant’s  frown, 
44  will  do  immortal  honour  to  his  memory.  But  the  fadt  is,  and 
44  why  fhould  I difguife  it  ? the  virtues  of  the  writer  have  undone 
44  his  country. 

6.  “To  bring  about  this  unhappy  revolution,  no  man  was  fo 
“ eminently  qualified  ( a ).  His  underftanding  was  large  and  com- 
“ prehenfive  ; his  genius  rich  and  powerful ; his  way  of  think- 
“ ing  ingenious,  elegant,  and  even  charming.  His  refearches  in 
“ moral  philofophy  excited  the  admiration  of  all  ; and  moral 
“ philofophy  is  never  fo  highly  praifed,  as  when  the  manners  are 
“ in  a Hate  of  degeneracy.  Seneca  knew  the  tafte  of  the  times. 
“ He  had  the  art  to  gratify  the  public  ear.  His  ftyle  is  neat,  yet 
“ animated  ; concil'e,  yet  clear  ; familiar,  yet  feldom  inelegant. 
44  Free  from  redundancy,  his  periods  are  often  abrupt,  but  they 
44  furprife  by  their  vivacity.  He  fliines  in  pointed  fentences,  and 
44  that  unceafing  perfecution  of  vice,  which  is  kept  up  with  un- 
“ common  ardour,  lpreads  a luftre  over  all  his  writings.  His 
44  brilliant  ftyle  charmed  by  its  novelty.  Every  page  fparkles 
44  with  wit,  with  gay  allufions,  and  fentiments  of  virtue.  No 
64  wonder  that  the  graceful  eafe,  and  fometimes  the  dignity  of  his 
44  exprefiion,  made  their  way  into  the  forum.  What  pleafed  uni- 
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“ verbally,  foon  found  a number  of  imitators.  Add  to  this  the 
44  advantages  of  rank  and  honours.  He  mixed  in  the  fplendour, 
44  and,  perhaps,  in  the  vices  of  the  court.  The  refentment  of 
44  Caligula,  and  the  ads  of  opprefiion  which  foon  after  followed, 
44  ferved  only  to  adorn  his  name.  To  crown  all,  Nero  was  his 
44  pupil,  and  his  murderer.  Hence  the  character  and  genius  of 
44  the  man  role  to  the  higheft  eminence.  What  was  admired, 
44  was  imitated,  and  true  oratory  was  heard  no  more.  The  love 
44  of  novelty  prevailed,  and  for  the  dignified  fimplicity  of  ancient 
44  eloquence  no  tafte  remained.  The  art  itfelf,  and  all  its  necefiary 
44  difcipline,  became  ridiculous.  In  that  black  period,  when 
44  vice  triumphed  at  large,  and  virtue  had  every  thing  to  fear,  the 
44  temper  of  the  times  was  propitious  to  the  corruptors  of  tafie 
44  and  liberal  fcience.  The  dignity  of  compofition  was  no  longer 
“ of  ufe.  It  had  no  power  to  flop  the  torrent  of  vice  wrhich 
44  deluged  the  city  of  Rome,  and  virtue  found  it  a feeble  pro- 
44  tedfion.  In  fuch  a conjuncture  it  was  not  fafe  to  fpeak  the 
44  fentiments  of  the  heart.  To  be  obfcure,  abrupt,  and  dark,  was 
44  the  bell  expedient.  Then  it  was  that  the  affected  fententious 
44  brevity  came  into  vogue.  To  fpeak  concifely,  and  with  an  air 
44  of  precipitation,  was  the  general  practice.  To  work  the  ruin 
44  of  a perfon  accufed,  a fingle  fentence,  or  a fplendid  phrafe  was 
44  fufficient.  Men  defended  themfelves  in  a Ihort  brilliant  expref- 
44  lion ; and  if  that  did  not  protect  them,  they  died  with  a lively  apo- 
44  thegm,  and  their  laft  words  were  wit.  This  was  the  falhion 
44  introduced  by  Seneca.  The  peculiar,  but  agreeable  vices  of 
44  his  ftyle  wrought  the  downfal  of  eloquence.  The  folid  was 
44  exchanged  for  the  brilliant,  and  they,  who  ceafed  to  be  orators, 
“ ftudied  to  be  ingenious. 

7.  44  Of  late,  indeed,  we  have  feen  the  dawn  of  better  times. 

Y 2 44  In 
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“ In  the  courfe  of  the  laft  fix  years  Vefpafian  has  revived  our 
“ hopes  (a).  The  friend  of  regular  manners,  and  the  encourager 
“ of  ancient  virtue,  by  which  Rome  was  raifed  to  the  higheft 
“ pinnacle  of  glory,  he  has  reftored  the  public  peace,  and  with  it 
“ the  bleffings  of  liberty.  Under  his  propitious  influence,  the 
“ arts  and  fciences  begin  once  more  to  flourifh,  and  genius  has 
“ been  honoured  with  his  munificence.  The  example  of  his 
“ fons  (b)  has  helped  to  kindle  a fpirit  of  emulation.  We  beheld? 
<c  with  pleafure,  the  two  princes  adding  to  the  dignity  of  their 
“ rank,  and  their  fame  in  arms,  all  the  grace  and  elegance  of 
il  polite  literature.  But  it  is  fatally  true,  that  when  the  public 
“ tafte  is  once  corrupted,  the  mind,  which  has  been  warped, 
u feldom  recovers  its  former  tone.  This  difficulty  was  rendered 
“ hill  more  infurmountable  by  the  licentious  fpirit  of  our  young 
“ men,  and  the  popular  applaufe,  that  encouraged  the  falfe  tafte 
“ of  the  times.  I need  not,  in  this  company,  call  to  mind  the 
“ unbridled  prefumption,  with  which,  as  foon  as  genuine  elo- 
“ quence  expired,  the  young  men  of  the  age  took  pofleflion  of 
M the  forum.  Of  modeft  worth  and  ancient  manners  nothing 
“ remained.  We  know  that  in  former  times  the  youthful  can- 
u didate  was  introduced  in  the  forum  by  a perfon  of  confular 
“ rank  (c),  and  by  him  fet  forward  in  his  road  to  fame.  That 
“ laudable  cuftom  being  at  an  end,  all  fences  were  thrown  down : 
“ no  fenfe  of  fhame  remained,  no  refpeCt  for  the  tribunals  of 
“ juftice.  The  afpiring  genius  wanted  no  patronage  ; he  fcorned 
“ the  ufual  forms  of  a regular  introduction  ; and,  with  full  confi- 
w dence  in  his  own  powers,  he  obtruded  himfelf  on  the  court. 
4t  Neither  the  folemnity  of  the  place,  nor  the  fanCtity  of  laws, 
* nor  the  importance  of  the  oratorical  character,  could  reftrain 
“ the  impetuofity  of  young  ambition.  Unconfcious  of  the  im- 
44  portance  of  the  undertaking,  and  lefs  fenfible  of  his  own  inca- 

“ pacity. 
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“ pacity,  the  bold  adventurer  rufhed  at  once  into  the  moft  arduous 
“ bufinefs.  Arrogance  fupplied  the  place  of  talents. 

8.  “To  oppofe  the  torrent,  that  bore  down  every  thing,  the 
“ danger  of  lofing  all  fair  and  honeft  fame  was  the  only  circum- 
“ ftance  that  could  afford  a ray  of  hope.  But  even  that  {lender 
“ fence  was  foon  removed  by  the  arts  of  (a)  Largius  Licinius. 
“ He  was  the  firft  that  opened  a new  road  to  ambition.  He 
“ intrigued  for  fame,  and  filled  the  benches  with  an  audience 
“ fuborned  to  applaud  his  declamations.  He  had  his  circle  round 
“ him,  and  fhouts  of  approbation  followed.  It  was  upon  that 
“ occafion  that  Domitius  Afer  (b)  emphatically  faid,  Eloquence 
“ is  now  at  the  laft  gafp.  It  had,  indeed,  at  that  time  fhewn 
“ manifeft  fymptoms  of  decay,  but  its  total  ruin  may  be  dated 
“ from  the  introdudtion  of  a mercenary  band  (c)  to  flatter  and 
“ applaud.  If  we  except  a chofen  few,  whofe  fuperior  genius 
“ has  not  as  yet  been  feduced  from  truth  and  nature,  the  reft 
“ are  followed  by  their  partifans,  like  a&ors  on  the  ftage,  fub- 
“ lifting  altogether  on  the  bought  fuffrages  of  mean  and  proftitute 
“ hirelings.  Nor  is  this  fordid  traffic  carried  on  with  fecrecy  : 
w we  fee  the  bargain  made  in  the  face  of  the  court ; the  bribe  is 
“ diftributed  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  they  were  in  a private 
“ party  at  the  orator’s  own  houfe.  Having  fold  their  voices, 
“ this  venal  crew  rufh  forward  from  one  tribunal  to  another,  the 
“ diftributors  of  fame,  and  the  foie  judges  of  literary  merit.  The 
“ pradtice  is,  no  doubt,  difgraceful.  To  brand  it  with  infamy, 
“two  new  terms  have  been  invented (d),  one  in  the  Greek 
“ language,  importing  the  venders  of  praife,  and  the  other  in 
“ the  Latin  idiom,  fignifying  the  parafites  who  fell  their  applaufe 
“ for  a fupper.  But  farcaftic  expreflions  have  not  been  able  to 
“ cure  the  mifchief : the  applauders  by  profeffion  have  taken 

“ courage# 
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“ courage,  and  the  name,  which  was  intended  as  a droke  of 
“ ridicule,  is  now  become  an  honourable  appellation. 

9.  “ This  infamous  pradlice  rages  at  prefent  with  increafmg 
“ violence.  The  party  no  longer  con  fids  of  freeborn  citizens ; 
“ our  very  Haves  are  hired.  Even  before  they  arrive  at  full  age, 
“ we  fee  them  distributing  the  rewards  of  eloquence.  Without 
“ attending  to  what  is  faid,  and  without  fenfe  enough  to  under- 
“ Hand,  they  are  fure  to  crowd  the  courts  of  juftice,  whenever 
“ a raw  young  man,  dung  with  the  love  of  fame,  but  without 
“ talents  to  deferve  it,  obtrudes  himfelf  in  the  character  of  an 
“ advocate.  The  hall  refounds  with  acclamations,  or  rather  with 
“ a kind  of  bellowing  ; for  I know  not  by  what  term  to  exprefs 

that  lavage  uproar,  which  would  difgrace  a theatre. 

“ Upon  the  whole,  when  I condder  thefe  infamous  practices, 
“ which  have  brought  fo  much  dishonour  upon  a liberal  pro- 
“ fedion,  I am  far  from  wondering  that  you,  Maternus,  judged 
“ it  time  to  found  your  retreat.  When  you  could  no  longer  attend 
“ with  honour,  you  did  well,  my  friend,  to  devote  yourfelf 
“ entirely  to  the  mufes.  And  now,  dnee  you  are  to  clofe  the 
“ debate,  permit  me  to  requed,  that,  belides  unfolding  the  caufes 
“ of  corrupt  eloquence,  you  will  fairly  tell  us,  whether  you  enter- 
“ tain  any  hopes  of  better  times,  and,  if  you  do,  by  what  means 
“ a reformation  may  be  accomplished, 

10.  “It  is  true  (a\  faid  Maternus,  that  feeing  the  forum 
“ deluged  by  an  inundation  of  vices,  I was  glad,  as  my  friend 
“ expreffed  it,  to  found  my  retreat.  1 law  corruption  rulhing  on 
‘ with  hady  drides,  too  Shameful  to  be  defended,  and  too  pow- 
“ erful  to  be  refilled.  And  yet,  though  urged  by  ail  -thofe  mo- 

“ tives, 
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fives,  I ihould  hardly  have  renounced  the  bufmefs  of  the  bar, 
if  the  bias  of  my  nature  had  not  inclined  me  to  other  ftudies. 
I balanced,  however,  for  fome  time.  It  was,  at  firft,  my  fixed 
refolution  to  (land  to  the  laft  a poor  remnant  of  that  integrity  and 
manly  eloquence,  which  (till  lingered  at  the  bar,  and  (hewed  fome 
figns  of  life.  It  was  my  intention  to  emulate  not,  indeed,  with 
equal  powers,  but  certainly  with  equal  firmnefs,  the  bright 
models  of  ancient  times*  and,  in  that  courle  of  practice,  to 
defend  the  fortunes,  the  dignity,  and  the  innocence  of  my 
fellow-citizens.  But  the  ftrong  impulfe  of  inclination  was  not 
to  be  refilled.  I laid  down  my  arms,  and  deferted  to  the  fafe 
and  tranquil  camp  of  the  mufes.  But  though  a deferter,  I 
have  not  quite  forgot  the  fervice  in  which  I was  enlifted.  I 
honour  the  profelfors  of  real  eloquence,  and  that  fentiment,  I 
hope,  will  be  always  warm  in  my  heart. 

n.  “ In  my  folitary  walks  and  moments  of  meditation,  it 
often  happens,  that  I fall  into  a train  of  thinking  on  the  flourifh- 
ing  ftate  of  ancient  eloquence,  and  the  abjeX  condition  to 
which  it  is  reduced  in  modern  times.  The  relult  of  my  re- 
flexions I fhall  venture  to  unfold,  not  with  a fpirit  of  contro- 
verfy,  nor  yet  dogmatically  to  enforce  my  own  opinion.  I may 
differ  in  fome  points,  but  from  a collifion  of  fentiments  it  is 
poffible  that  fome  new  light  may  be  (truck  out.  My  friend 
Aper  will,  therefore,  excufe  me,  if  I do  not,  with  him,  prefer 
the  falfe  glitter  of  the  moderns  to  the  folid  vigour  of  ancient 
genius.  At  the.  fame  time,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  difparage 
his  friends.  Meflala  too,  whom  you,  Secundus,  have  clofely 
followed,  will  forgive  me,  if  I do  not,  in  every  thing,  coincide 
with  his  opinion.  The  vices  of  the  forum,  which  you  have 
both,  as  becomes  men  of  integrity,  attacked  with  vehemence, 

ct  will 
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“ will  not  have  me  for  their  apologift.  But  ftill  I may  be  allowed 
“ to  afk,  have  you  not  been  too  much  exafperated  againft  the 
“ rhetoricians  ? 

tc  I will  not  fay  in  their  favour,  that  I think  them  equal  to  the 
<c  talk  of  reviving  the  honours  of  eloquence;  but  I have  known 
41  among  them,  men  of  unblemifhed  morals,  of  regular  difcipline, 
“ great  erudition,  and  talents  every  way  fit  to  form  the  minds  of 
“ youth  to  a juft  tafte  for  fcience  and  the  perfuafive  arts.  In  this 
“ number  one  in  particular  ( a ) has  lately  fhone  forth  with  fupe- 
“ rior  luftre.  From  his  abilities,  all  that  is  in  the  power  of  man 
* 6 may  fairly  be  expected.  A genius  like  his  would  have  been 
“ the  ornament  of  better  times.  Pofterity  will  admire  and  honour 
him.  And  yet  I would  not  have  Secundus  amufe  himfelf  with 
“ ill-grounded  hopes  : neither  the  learning  of  that  moft  excellent 
“ man,  nor  the  induftry  of  fuch  as  may  follow  him,  will  be 
“ able  to  promote  the  interefts  of  eloquence,  or  to  eftablifh  her 
“ former  glory.  It  is  a loft  caufe.  Before  the  vices  which  have 
“ been  fo  ably  defcribed,  had  fpread  a general  infedion,  all  true 
“ oratory  was  at  an  end.  The  revolutions  in  our  government, 
“ and  the  violence  of  the  times,  began  the  mifchief,  and,  in  the 
“ end,  gave  the  fatal  blow. 

12.  “ Nor  are  we  to  wonder  at  this  event.  In  the  courfe  of 
*l  human  affairs  there  is  no  {lability,  nothing  fecure  or  perma- 
“ nent.  It  is  with  our  minds  as  with  our  bodies : the  latter,  as 
foon  as  they  have  attained  their  full  growth,  and  feem  to 
“ flourifh  in  the  vigour  of  health,  begin,  from  that  moment,  to 
41  feel  the  gradual  approaches  of  decay.  Our  intelie&ual  powers 
“ proceed  in  the  fame  manner ; they  gain  ftrength  by  degrees, 
“ they  arrive  at  maturity,  and,  when  they  can  no  longer  improve, 
2 “ they 
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they  languilh,  droop,  and  fade  away.  This  is  the  law  of 
tc  nature,  to  which  every  age,  and  every  nation,  of  which  we 
“ have  any  hiftorical  records,  have  been  obliged  to  fubrnit.  There 
“ is  beiides  another  general  law,  hard  perhaps,  but  wonderfully 
“ ordained,  and  it  is  this  : nature,  whofe  operations  are  always 
“ fimple  and  uniform,  never  fuffers  in  any  age  or  country,  more 
“ than  one  great  example  of  perfection  in  the  kind  ( a.)  This  was 
“ the  cafe  in  Greece,  that  prolific  parent  of  genius  and  of  fcience. 
“ She  had  but  one  Homer,  one  Plato,  one  Demofthenes  The 
“ fame  has  happened  at  Rome  : Virgil  Hands  at  the  head  of  his 
t{  art,  and  Cicero  is  Hill  unrivalled.  During  a fpace  of  feven 
“ hundred  years  our  anceftors  were  ftruggling  to  reach  the  fum- 
“ mit  of  perfection  : Cicero  at  length  arofe  ; he  thundered  forth 
u his  immortal  energy,  and  nature  was  fatisfied  with  the  wonder 
u fiie  had  made.  The  force  of  genius  could  go  no  further.  A 
<c  new  road  to  fame  was  to  be  found.  We  aimed  at  wit,  and 
“ gay  conceit,  and  glittering  fentences.  The  change,  indeed, 
“ was  great,  but  it  naturally  followed  the  new  form  of  govern- 
“ ment.  Genius  died  with  public  liberty. 

13.  “ We  find  that  the  difcourfe  of  men  always  conforms  to 
“ the  temper  of  the  times.  Among  favage  nations  (a)  language  is 
“ never  copious.  A few  words  ferve  the  purpofe  of  barbarians, 
“ and  thofe  are  always  uncouth  and  harlh,  without  the  artifice 
“ of  connection ; fhort,  abrupt,  and  nervous.  In  a ftate  of 
“ polifiied  fociety,  where  a fingle  ruler  fways  the  fceptre,  the 
“ powers  of  the  mind  take  a fofter  tone,  and  language  grows 
“ more  refined.  But  affectation  follows,  and  precifion  gives  way 
“ to  delicacy.  The  juft  and  natural  expreffion  is  no  longer  the 
“ fafliion.  Living  in  eafe  and  luxury,  men  look  for  elegance, 
<c  and  hope  by  novelty  to  give  a grace  to  adulation.  In  other 
Vol.  IV.  Z “ nations 
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<c  nations,  where  the  firft  principles  of  the  civil  union  are  main- 
“ tained  in  vigour ; where  the  people  live  under  the  government 
u of  laws,  and  not  the  will  of  man  ; where  the  fpirit  of  liberty 
“ pervades  all  ranks  and  orders  of  the  ftate  ; where  every  indi- 
u vidual  holds  himfelf  bound,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  defend 
“ the  conftitution  framed  by  his  anceftors  ; where,  without  being 
“ guilty  of  an  impious  crime,  no  man  dares  to  violate  the  rights 
“ of  the  whole  community  ; in  fuch  a ftate,  the  national  elo- 
“ quence  will  be  prompt,  bold,  and  animated.  Should  internal 
“ diflenfions  fhake  the  public  peace,  or  foreign  enemies  threaten 
“ to  invade  the  land,  eloquence  comes  forth  arrayed  in  terror  ; 
“ ftie  wields  her  thunder,  and  commands  all  hearts.  It  is  true, 
“ that  upon  thofe  occafions  men  of  ambition  endeavour,  for  their 
“ own  purpofes,  to  fpread  the  flame  of  fedition  ; while  the  good 
“ and  virtuous  combine  their  force  to  quell  the  turbulent,  and 
“ repel  the  menaces  of  a foreign  enemy.  Liberty  gains  new 
“ ftrength  by  the  conflid,  and  the  true  patriot  has  the  glory  of 
“ ferving  his  country,  diftinguifhed  by  his  valour  in  the  field, 
“ and  in  debate,  no  lefs  terrible  by  his  eloquence. 

14.  “ Hence  it  is  that  in  free  governments  we  fee  a con- 
“ ftellation  of  orators.  Hence  Demofthenes  difplayed  the  powers 
“ of  his  amazing  genius,  and  acquired  immortal  honour.  He 
M faw  a quick  and  lively  people,  diflblved  in  luxury,  open  to  the 
“ fedudions  of  wealth,  and  ready  to  fubinit  to  a mafter  ; he  faw 
“ a great  and  warlike  monarch  threatening  deftrudion  to  the 
“ liberties  of  his  country ; he  faw  that  prince  at  the  head  of 
“ powerful  armies,  renowned  for  vidory,  poflefled  of  an  opulent 
“ treafury,  formidable  in  bade,  and,  by  his  fecret  arts,  ftill  more 
“ fo  in  the  cabinet ; he  faw  that  king,  inflamed  by  ambition  and 
“ the  luft  of  dominion,  determined  to  deftroy  the  liberties  of 
7 “ Greece. 
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“ Greece.  It  was  that  alarming  crifis  that  called  forth  the  powers 
“ of  Demofthenes.  Armed  with  eloquence,  and  with  eloquence 
u only,  he  flood  as  a bulwark  againil  a combination  of  enemies 
“ foreign  and  domellic.  He  roufed  his  countrymen  from  their 
“ lethargy  ; he  kindled  the  holy  flame  of  liberty  ; he  coun- 
“ tera&ed  the  machinations  of  Philip,  detected  his  clandeftine 
“ frauds,  and  fired  the  men  of  Athens  with  indignation.  To 
“ effedl  thefe  generous  purpofes,  and  defeat  the  policy  of  a fubtle 
“ enemy,  what  powers  of  mind  were  necefl'ary  ! how  vaft,  how 
“ copious,  how  fublime  ! He  thundered  and  lightened  in  his  dif- 
“ courfe  ; he  faced  every  danger  with  undaunted  refolution. 
“ Difficulties  ferved  only  to  infpire  him  with  new  ardour.  The 
“ love  of  his  country  glowed  in  his  heart ; liberty  roufed  all  his 
“ powers,  and  fame  held  forth  her  immortal  vereath  to  reward 
“ his  labours.  Thefe  were  the  fine  incentives  that  roufed  his 
“ genius,  and  no  wonder  that  his  mind  expanded  with  vafl  con- 
“ ceptions.  He  thought  for  his  country,  and,  by  confequence, 
“ every  fentiment  was  fublime  ; every  expreffion  was  grand  and 
“ magnificent.” 

XXXVI.  T h E true  fpirit  of  genuine  eloquence  (a),  like  an 
intenfe  fire,  is  kept  alive  by  frefh  materials : every  new  commo- 
tion gives  it  vigour,  and  in  proportion  as  it  burns,  it  expands  and 
brightens  to  a purer  flame.  The  fame  caufes  at  Rome  produced 
the  fame  effedl.  Tempeftuous  times  called  forth  the  genius  of 
our  ancellors.  The  moderns,  it  is  true,  have  taken  fire,  and  rofe 
above  themfelves,  as  often  as  a quiet,  fettled,  and  uniform 
government  gave  a fair  opportunity  ; but  eloquence,  it  is  certain, 
flourifhes  moll  under  a bold  and  turbulent  democracy,  where  the 
ambitious  citizen,  who  bed  can  mould  to  his  purpofes  a fierce 
and  contentions  multitude,  is  lure  to  be  the  idol  of  the  people. 
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In  the  conflict  of  parties,  that  kept  our  anceftors  in  agitation, 
laws  were  multiplied ; the  leading  chiefs  were  the  favourite 
demagogues  ; the  magiftrates  were  often  engaged  in  midnight 
debate  ; eminent  citizens  were  brought  to  a public  trial  ; families 
were  let  at  variance  ; the  obles  were  fplit  into  factions,  and  the 
fenate  waged  inceflant  war  againft  the  people.  Hence  that  flame' 
of  eloquence  which  blazed  out  under  the  republican  government* 
and  hence  that  conftant  fuel  that  kept  the  flame  alive. 

The  ftate,  it  is  true,  was  often  thrown  into  convulfions;  but 
talents  were  exercifed,  and  genius  opened  the  way  to  public 
honours.  He  who  pofiefled  the  powers  of  perfuafion,  rofe  to 
eminence,  and  by  the  arts,  which  gave  him  popularity,  he  was 
fure  to  eclipfe  his  colleagues.  He  ftrengthened  his  intereft  with- 
the  leading  men,  and  gained  weight  and  influence  not  only  in- 
the  lenate,  but  in  all  aflemblies  of  the  people.  Foreign  nations  (b ) 
courted  his  friendfhip.  The  magiftrates,  letting  out  for  their  pro- 
vinces, made  it  their  bufinefs  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  the 
popular  fpeaker,  and,  at  their  return,  took  care  to  renew  their 
homage.  The  powerful  orator  had  no  occafton  to  folicit  for  pre- 
ferment : the  offices  of  praztor  and  conful  ftood  open  to  receive 
him.  He  was  invited  to  thofe  exalted  ftations.  Even  in  the  rank 
of  a private  citizen  he  had  a conliderable  lhare  of  power,  fmee  his 
authority  fwayed  at  once  the  fenate  and  the  people.  It  was  in 
thofe  days  a fettled  maxim,  that  no  man  could  either  rife  to  dig- 
nities, or  fupport  himfelf  in  office,  without  pofleffing,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  a power  of  words,  and  dignity  of  language. 

Nor  can  this  be  matter  of  wonder,  when  we  i*ecolledl,  that* 
perfons  of  diftinguilhed  genius  wxre,  on  various  occaftons,  called 
forth  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  in  their  prefence  obliged  to 
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aCt  an  important  part.  Eloquence  was  the  ruling  paflion  of  all. 
The  reafon  is,  it  was  not  then  fufficient  merely  to  vote  in  the 
fenate  ; it  was  neceflary  to  fupport  that  vote  with  ftrength  of  rea- 
l'oning,  and  a flow  of  language.  Moreover,  in  all  profecutions, 
the  party  accufed  was  expeCted  to  make  his  defence  in  perfon, 
and  to  examine  the  witneffes  ( c),  who  at  that  time  were  not 
allowed  to  fpeak  in  written  depofitions,  but  were  obliged  to  give 
their  teflimony  in  open  court.  In  this  manner,  neceffity,  no  lefs 
than  the  temptation  of  bright  rewards,  confpired  to  make  men 
cultivate  the  arts  of  oratory.  He  who  was  known  to  poffefs  the 
powers  of  fpeech,  was  held. in  the  higheft  veneration.  The  mute 
and  filent  character  fell  into  contempt.  The  dread  of  fhame  was 
a motive  not  lefs  powerful  than  the  ambition  that  aimed  at 
honours.  To  fink  into  the  humiliating  rank  of  a client,  inftead 
of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  a patron,  was  a degrading  thought. 
Men  were  unwilling  to  fee  the  followers  of  their  anceftors 
transferred  to  other  families  for  protection.  Above  all,  they 
dreaded  the  dilgrace  of  being  thought  unworthy  of  civil  honours  ; 
and,  if  by  intrigue  they  attained  their  willies,  the  fear  of  being 
defpifed  for  incapacity  was  a fpur  to  quicken  their  ardour  in  the 
purfuit  of  literary  fame  and  commanding  eloquence, 

XXXVII.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  as  yet  feen  the 
hiftorical  memoirs  which  Mucianus  (a ) has  collected,  and  lately 
publifhed.  containing,  in  eleven  volumes,  the  tranfaCtions  of  the 
times,  and,  in  three  more,  the  letters  of  eminent  men  who 
figured  on  the  ftage  of  public  bufinefs.  This  portion  of  hiftory 
is  well  authenticated  by  the  original  papers,  ftill  extant  in  the 
libraries  of  the  curious.  From  this  valuable  collection  it  appears; 
that  Pompey  and  Craffus  (b)  owed  their  elevation  as  much  to 
their  talents  as  to  their  fame  in  arms ; and  that  Lentulus  (c),  Me*- 
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tellus,  Lucullus,  Curio,  and  others  of  that  clafs,  took  care  to 
enlarge  their  minds,  and  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  their  powers 
of  fpeecli.  To  fay  all  in  one  word,  no  man,  in  tliofe  times,  rofe 
to  eminence  in  the  (late,  who  had  not  given  proof  of  his  genius 
in  the  forum  and  the  tribunals  of  juftice. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  importance,  the  fplendour, 
and  magnitude  of  the  queftions  difcuffed  in  that  period,  ferved 
to  animate  the  public  orator.  The  fubjedt,  beyond  all  doubt, 
lifts  the  mind  above  itfelf : it  gives  vigour  to  fentiment,  and  energy 
to  expreflion.  Let  the  topic  be  a paltry  theft,  a dry  form  of 
pleading,  or  a petty  mifdemeanor ; will  not  the  orator  feel  him- 
felf  cramped  and  chilled  by  the  mearinefs  of  the  queftion  ? Give 
him  a caul'e  of  magnitude,  fuch  as  bribery  in  the  eledtion.  of  ma- 
giftrates,  a charge  for  plundering  the  allies  of  Rome,  or  the  mur- 
der of  Roman  citizens,  how  different  then  his  emotions  ! how 
fublime  each  fentiment ! what  dignity  of  language  ! The  effedt, 
it  mull  be  admitted,  fprings  from  the  difafters  of  fociety.  It  is 
true,  that  form  of  government,  in  which  no  fuch  evils  occur, 
muft,  beyond  all  queftion,  be  allowed  to  be  the  bell;  ; but  fince, 
in  the  courl'e  of  human  affairs,  fudden  convulfions  muft  happen, 
my  polition  is,  that  they  produced,  at  Rome,  that  flame  of  elo- 
quence which  at  this  hour  is  fo  much  admired.  The  mind  of 
the  orator  grows  and  expands  with  his  fubjedt.  Without  ample 
materials  no  fplendid  oration  was  ever  yet  produced,  Demofthenes, 
I believe,  did  not  owe  his  vaft  reputation  to  the  fpeeches  which 
he  made  againft  his  guardians  (d)  ; nor  was  it  either  the  oration 
in  defence  of  Quindlius,  or  that  for  Archias  the  poet,  that  efta- 
bliflied  the  charadler  of  Cicero.  It  was  Catiline,  it  was  Verres, 
it  was  Milo  and  Mark  Antony,  that  fpread  fo  much  glory  round 
him. 
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Let  me  not  be  mifunderflood  : I do  not  fay,  that  for  the  fake 
of  hearing  a bright  difplay  of  eloquence,  it  is  fit  that  the  public 
peace  fhould  be  difturbed  by  the  machinations  of  turbulent  and 
lawlefs  men.  But,  not  to  lole  fight  of  the  queftion  before  us,  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  we  are  enquiring  about  an  art  which 
thrives  and  flourifhes  mofl  in  tempeftuous  times.  It  were,  no 
doubt,  better  that,  the  public  fhould  enjoy  the  fweets  of  peace, 
than  be  harafled  by  the  calamities  of  war : but  ftill  it  is  war  that 
produces  the  foldier  and  the  great  commander.  It  is  the  fame 
with  eloquence.  The  cflener  fhe  is  obliged,  if  I may  fo  exprefs 
it,  to  take  the  field,  the  more  frequent  the  engagement,  in  which 
fhe  gives  and  receives  alternate  wounds;  and  the  more  formidable 
her  adverfary,  the  more  fhe  rifes  in  pomp  and  grandeur,  and 
returns  from  the  warfare  of  the  forum  crowned  with  unfading 
laurels.  He,  who  encounters  danger,  is  ever  fure  to  win  the 
fuffrages  of  mankind.  For  fuch  is  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  that,  in  general,  we  choofe  a Rate  of  fecurity  for  ourfelves, 
but  never  fail  to  gaze  with  admiration  on  the  man,  whom  we  fee, 
in  the  conflict  of  parties,  facing  his  adverfaries,  and  furmounting 
difficulties. 

XXXVIII.  I proceed  to  another  advantage  of  the  ancient 
forum  ; I mean  the  form  of  proceeding  and  the  rules  of  pra&ice 
obferved  in  thofe  days.  Our  modern  cuflom  js,  I grant,  more 
conducive  to  truth  and  juftice  ; but  that  of  former  times  gave  to 
eloquence  a free  career,  and,  by  confequence,  greater  weight  and 
fplendour.  The  advocate  was  not,  as  now,  confined  to  a few 
hours  (a)  ; he  might  adjourn  as  often  as  it  fuited  his  convenience; 
he  might  expatiate,  as  his  genius  prompted  him  : and  the  num- 
ber of  days,  like  that  of  the  feveral  patrons,  was  unlimited. 
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Pompey  was  the  hr  ft,  who  circumfcribed  the  genius  of  men 
within  narrower  limits  (b).  In  his  third  conftilihip  he  gave  a 
check  to  eloquence,  and,  as  it  were,  bridled  its  Ipirit,  but  ftill 
left  all  caufes  to  be  tried  according  to  law  in  the  forum,  and  be- 
fore the  praetors.  The  importance  of  the  bufinefs,  which  was 
decided  in  that  courfe  of  juftice,  will  be  evident,  if  we  compare 
it  with  the  tranfadtions  before  the  centumvirs  ( c),  who  at  prefent 
have  cognizance  of  all  matters  whatever.  We  have  not  fo  much 
as  one  oration  of  Cicero,  or  Gaefar;  of  Brutus, -Cazlius,  or  Calvus, 
or  any  other  perfon  famous  for  his  eloquence,  which  was  deli- 
vered before  the  laft-mentioned  jurifdidtion,  excepting  only  the 
fpeeches  of  Afinius  Pollio  (d)  for  the  heirs  of  Urbinia.  But  thofe 
i'peeches  were  delivered  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Auguf- 
tus,  when,  after  a long  peace  with  foreign  nations,  and  a pro- 
found tranquillity  at  home,  that  wife  and  politic  prince  had 
conquered  all  oppofition,  and  not  only  triumphed  over  party  and 
fa&ion,  but  fubdued  eloquence  itfelf. 

XXXIX.  What  I am  going  to  fay  will  appear,  perhaps,  too 
minute  ; it  may  border  on  the  ridiculous,  and  excite  your  mirth  : 
with  all  my  heart  ; I will  hazard  it  for  that  very  reafon.  The 
drefs  now  in  ufe  at  the  bar  has  an  air  of  meannefs  : the  fpeaker  is 
confined  in  a dole  robe  (a)y  and  lofes  all  the  grace  of  adtion. 
The  very  courts  of  judicature  are  another  objection  ; all  caufes 
are  heard,  at  prefent,  in  little  narrow  rooms,  where  Ipirit  and 
ltrenuous  exertion  are  unneceflary.  The  orator,  like  a generous 
fteed,  requires  liberty  and  ample  fpace  : before  a fcanty  tribunal 
his  fpirit  droops,  and  the  dulnefs  of  the  l'cene  damps  the  powers 
of  genius.  Add  to  this,  we  pay  no  attention  to  ftyle  ; and  in- 
deed how  fhould  we  ? No  time  is  allowed  for  the  beauties  of 
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competition  : the  judge  calls  upon  you  to  begin,  and  you  mu  ft 
obey,  liable,  at  the  fame  time,  to  frequent  interruptions,  while 
documents  are  read,  and  witnelfes  examined. 

During  all  this  formality,  what  kind  of  an  audience  has  the 
orator  to  invigorate  his  faculties  ? Two  or  three  ftragglers  drop  in 
by  chance,  and  to  them  the  whole  bufinefs  feems  to  be  tranfaCted 
in  foiitude.  But  the  orator  requires  a different  feene.  He  de- 
lights in  clamour,  tumult,  and  burds  of  applaufe.  Eloquence 
muft  have  her  theatre,  as  was  the  cafe  in  ancient  times,  when 
the  forum  was  crowded  with  the  iird  men  in  Rome  ; when  a 
numerous  train  of  clients  prefled  forward  with  eager  expectation ; 
when  the  people,  in  their  feveral  tribes  ; when  ambaffadors  from 
the  colonies,  and  a great  part  of  Italy  attended  to  hear  the  debate; 
in  fhort,  when  all  Rome  was  interefted  in  the  event.  We  know 
that  in  the  cafes  of  Cornelius,  Scaurus,  Milo,  Bellia,  and  Vati- 
nius,  the  concourl'e  was  fo  great,  that  thofe  feveral  caufes  were 
tried  before  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  A feene  fo  vaft  and 
magnificent  was  enough  to  inflame  the  mod  languid  orator.  The 
fpeeches  delivered  upon  thofe  occafions  are  in  every  body’s  hands, 
and,  by  their  intrinfic  excellence,  we  of  this  day  eftimate  the 
genius  of  the  refpeCtive  authors. 

XL.  If  we  now  confider  the  frequent  affemblies  of  the  people, 
and  the  right  of  profecuting  the  mod  eminent  men  in  the  date  ; 
if  we  refled;  on  the  glory,  that  fprung  from  the  declared  hodility 
of  the  mod  illudrious  characters  ; if  we  recoiled,  that  even  Scipio, 
Sylla,  and  Pompey  were  not  fheltered  from  the  dorms  of  elo- 
quence, what  a number  of  caufes  fhall  we  fee  confpiring  to  roufe 
the  fpirit  of  the  ancient  forum  ? The  malignity  of  the  human 
heart,  always  adverfe  to  fuperior  characters,  encouraged  the  orator 
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to  pcrfift.  The  very  players,  by  farcaftic  allufions  to  men  in 
power,  gratified  the  public  ear,  and,  by  confequence,  fharpened 
the  wit  and  acrimony  of  the  bold  declaimer. 

Need  I obferve  to  you,  that  in  all  I have  faid,  I have  not  been 
fpeaking  of  that  temperate  faculty  fa)  which  delights  in  quiet 
times,  fupported  by  its  own  integrity,  and  the  virtues  of  mode- 
ration ? I fpeak  of  popular  eloquence,  the  genuine  offspring  of 
that  licentioufnefs,  to  which  fools  and  ill-defigning  men  have 
given  the  name  of  liberty  : I fpeak  of  bold  and  turbulent  oratory, 
that  inflamer  of  the  people,  and  conftant  companion  of  fedition  ; 
that  fierce  incendiary,  that  knows  no  compliance,  and  fcorns  to 
temporife ; bufy,  rafh  and  arrogant,  but,  in  quiet  and  well  regu- 
lated governments  utterly  unknown.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  ora- 
tor at  Crete  or  Lacedaemon  ? In  thofe  flates  a fyftem  of  rigorous 
difcipline  was  eftablifhed  by  the  firfl:  principles  of  the  confti- 
tution.  Macedonian  and  Peril  an  eloquence  are  equally  unknown. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  every  country,  where  the  plan  of 
government  was  fixed  and  uniform. 

At  Rhodes,  indeed,  and  alfo  at  Athens,  orators  exifted  with- 
out number,  and  the  reafon  is,  in  thofe  communities  the  people 
directed  every  thing  j a giddy  multitude  governed,  and,  to  fay 
the  truth,  all  things  were  in  the  power  of  all.  In  like  manner, 
while  Rome  was  engaged  in  one  perpetual  fcene  of  contention  • 
while  parties,  factions,  and  internal  divifions  convulfed  the  flate  ; 
no  peace  in  the  forum,  in  the  fenate  no  union  of  fentiment;  while 
the  tribunals  of  juftice  a fled  without  moderation  ; while  the  itia- 
giftrates  knew  no  bounds,  and  no  man  paid  refpeft  to  eminent 
merit ; in  fuch  times  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  Rome  pro- 
duced a race  of  noble  orators ; as  in  the  wild  uncultivated  field 
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the  richeft  vegetables  will  often  fhoot  up,  and  flourilli  with  un- 
common vigour.  And  yet  it  is  fair  to  afk,  could  all  the  eloquence 
of  the  Gracchi  atone  for  the  laws  which  they  impofed  on  their 
country  ? Could  the  fame,  which  Cicero  obtained  by  his  elo- 
quence, compenfate  for  the  tragic  end  to  which  it  brought 
him  (bj  ? 

XLI.  The  forum,  at  prefent,  is  the  laft  fad  relick  of  ancient 
oratory.  But  does  that  epitome  of  former  greatnefs  give  the  idea 
of  a city  fo  well  regulated,  that  we  may  reft  contented  with  our 
form  of  government,  without  wifhing  for  a reformation  of  abufes? 
If  we  except  the  man  of  guilt,  or  fuch  as  labour  under  the  hard 
hand  of  oppreffion,  who  reforts  to  us  for  our  affiftance  ? If  a muni- 
cipal city  applies  for  protection,  it  is,  when  the  inhabitants,  haraffed 
by  the  adjacent  ftates,  or  rent  and  torn  by  inteftine  divifions,  fue 
for  protection.  The  province,  that  addreffes  the  fenate  for  a 
redrefs  of  grievances,  has  been  oppreffed  and  plundered,  before 
we  hear  of  the  complaint.  It  is  true,  we  vindicate  the  injured, 
but  to  fuffer  no  oppreffion  would  furely  be  better  than  to  obtain 
relief.  Find,  if  you  can,  in  any  part  of  the  world  a wife  and 
happy  community,  where  no  man  offends  againft  the  laws  : in 
fuch  a nation  what  can  be  the  ufe  of  oratory  ? You  may  as  well 
profefs  the  healing  art,  where  ill  health  is  never  known.  Let 
men  enjoy  bodily  vigour,  and  the  practice  of  phyfic  will  have 
no  encouragement.  In  like  manner,  where  fober  manners  pre- 
vail, and  fubmiffion  to  the  authority  of  government  is  the  national 
virtue,  the  powers  of  perfuafion  are  rendered  ufelefs.  Eloquence 
has  loft  her  field  of  glory.  In  the  fenate,  what  need  of  elaborate 
fpeeches,  when  all  good  men  are  already  of  one  mind  ? What 
occafion  for  ftudied  harangues  before  a popular  aflembly,  where 
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the  form  of  government  leaves  nothing  to  the  declfion  of  a wild 
democracy,  but  the  whole  administration  is  conducted  by  the 
wifdom  of  a Single  ruler?  And  again  ; when  crimes  are  rare,  and 
in  fad  of  no  great  moment,  what  avails  the  boaSted  right  of 
individuals  to  commence  a voluntary  profecution  ? What  neceffity 
for  a Studied  defence,  often  compoled  in  a Style  of  vehemence, 
artfully  addrefled  to  the  paffions,  and  generally  Stretched  beyond 
all  bounds,  when  juft  ice  is  executed  in  mercy,  and  the  judge  is 
of  himfelf  difpofed  to  luccour  the  diftreffed  ? 

Believe  me,  my  very  good,  and  (as  far  as  the  times  will  ad- 
mit) my  eloquent  friends,  had  it  been  your  lot  to  live  under 
the  old  republic,  and  the  men,  whom  we  fo  much  admire,  had 
been  referved  for  the  prefent  age  ; if  l'ome  god  had  changed  the 
period  of  theirs  and  your  existence,  the  flame  of  genius  had  been 
yours,  and  the  chiefs  of  antiquity  would  now  be  adting  with 
minds  Subdued  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  Upon  the  whole, 
lince  no  man  can  enjoy  a State  of  calm  tranquillity,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  raife  a great  and  Splendid  reputation  ; to  be  content 
with  the  benefits  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  without  detracting 
from  our  anceftors,  is  the  virtue  that  beft  becomes  us. 

XLII.  Maternus  concluded  (a)  his  difcourfe.  There  have 
been,  faid  Meflala,  Some  points  advanced,  to  which  I do  not 
entirely  accede  ; and  others,  which  I think  require  farther  ex- 
planation. But  the  day  is  well  nigh  Spent.  We  will,  therefore, 
adjourn  the  debate.  Be  it  as  you  think  proper,  replied  Mater- 
nus ; and  if,  in  what  I have  faid,  you  find  any  thing  not  Suffi- 
ciently clear,  we  wall  adjuft  thofe  matters  in  Some  future  con- 
ference. Hereupon  he  rofe  from  his  feat,  and  embracing  Aper, 
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I am  afraid,  he  laid,  that  it  will  fare  hardly  with  you,  my  good 
friend.  I iliall  cite  you  to  anfwer  before  the  poets,  and  Meflala 
will  arraign  you  at  the  bar  of  the  antiquarians.  And  I,  replied 
Aper,  fhall  make  reprifals  on  you  both  before  the  fchool-profef- 
fors  and  the  rhetoricians.  This  occafioned  fome  mirth  and 
raillery.  W e laughed,  and  parted  in  good  humour. 


END  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 
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f " | H E time  when  the  treatife  on  the  German  Manners  was 
JL  written,  is  fixed  by  Lipfius  in  the  fourth  confulfhip  of 
Nerva,  and  the  fecond  of  Trajan,  A.  U.  C.  851,  A.  D.  98. 
A paffage  in  fedtion  37,  where  Tacitus  mentions  the  fecond 
confulfhip  of  Trajan,  clearly  fhews  that  the  piece  was  compofed 
in  that  year,  or  foon  after.  It  is  a draught  of  favage  manners, 
delineated  by  a mafterly  hand;  the  more  interefting,  as  the  part 
of  the  world  wThich  it  defcribes  was  the  feminary  of  the  modern 
European  nations;  the  Vagina  Gentium,  as  hiftorians  have 
emphatically  called  it.  The  work  is  fhort,  but,  as  Montefquieu 
obferves,  it  is  the  work  of  a man,  who  abridged  every  thing, 
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becaufe  he  knew  every  thing.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  fol- 
lowing notes  have  fwelled  to  a fize,  which  may,  at  firft  fight, 
appear  unwieldy : blit  the  fubjedt  merits  attention  ; it  calls  for 
fomething  more  than  mere  curfory  obfervation.  If  the  prefent 
writer  has  collected  with  diligence ; if  the  brevity  of  the  author 
be  explained  ; if  his  fadts  receive  full  confirmation  from  the 
following  illuftrations  ; the  enquiry  will  not  be  thought  to  be 
mere  oftentation  or  vain  parade.  A thorough  knowledge  of  the 
tranfadtions  of  barbarous  ages  will  throw  more  light  than  is  ge- 
nerally imagined  on  the  laws  of  modern  times.  Wherever  the 
barbarians,  who  iflued  from  their  northern  hive,  fettled  in  new 
habitations,  they  carried  with  them  their  native  genius,  their 
original  manners,  and  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  political  fyftem 
which  has  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  They  efta- 
blifhed  monarchy  and  liberty ; fubordination  and  freedom ; the 
prerogative  of  the  prince  and  the  rights  of  the  fubjedt ; all  united 
in  fo  bold  a combination,  that  the  fabric  in  fome  places  ftands 
to  this  hour  the  wonder  of  mankind.  The  Britifh  conftitution, 
fays  Montefquieu,  came  out  of  the  woods  of  Germany.  What 
the  ftate  of  this  country  was  before  the  arrival  of  our  Saxon 
anceftors,  Tacitus  has  fliewn  in  the  Life  of  Agricola.  If  we  add 
to  his  account  what  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us  concerning  the 
Germans  and  Britons  by  Julius  Casfar,  we  fhall  fee  the  origin 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  government,  the  great  outline  of  that  Go- 
thic conftitution,  under  which  the  people  enjoy  their  rights  and 
liberties  at  this  hour.  Montefquieu,  fpeaking  of  his  own  coun- 
try, declares  it  impofiible  to  form  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
French  monarchy,  and  the  changes  of  their  government,  without 
a previous  enquiry  into  the  manners,  genius,  and  fpirit  of  the 
German  nations.  Much  of  what  was  incorporated  with  the  in- 
ftltutions  of  thofe  fierce  invaders,  has  flowed  down  in  the  ftream 
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of  time,  and  ftill  mingles  with  our  modern  jurifprudence.  It  is 
true,  that  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  arts  and  fciences  have  dif- 
fufed  new  lights,  and  the  civil  union  being,  by  confequcnce, 
better  underftood,  milder  laws  and  more  polifhed  manners  have 
well-nigh  effaced  all  traces  of  barbarifm  ; but  ftill  it  will  not  be 
unpleafant,  nor  indeed  ufelefs,  to  go  back  to  thofe  days  of  igno- 
rance. We  fhall  view  the  waters  at  their  fountain-head  dark, 
foul,  and  muddy ; but  by  following  them  downward,  we  fhall 
fee  them  working  themfelves  clear,  and  purified,  at  length,  to  a 
clear  and  limpid  current.  We  fhall  gain  a knowledge  of  the 
origin  of  laws,  while  we  read  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind. 
The  fubjedf,  it  is  conceived,  is  interefting  to  every  Briton.  The 
following  notes  are,  therefore,  offered  without  further  apology 
for  their  length.  In  the  manners  of  the  Germans  the  reader 
will  fee  our  prefent  frame  of  government,  as  it  were,  in  its 
cradle ; gentis  cunabula  nojlra; ! The  antiquarian,  who  has  al- 
ready made  his  refearches,  will,  perhaps,  find  little  novelty; 
but  to  thofe  wrho  have  not  had  leifure  or  curiofity,  the  following 
annotations  may  open  new  veins  of  knowledge  and  refle&ion. 
They  will  lead  to  a better  acquaintance  with  a fierce  and  war- 
like people,  to  whom  this  country  owes  that  fpirit  of  liberty, 
which  through  fo  many  centuries  has  preferved  our  excellent 
form  of  government,  and  raifed  the  glory  of  the  Britifh  nation. 

Genus  unde  Latinum, 

Albanique  patres,  atque  altae  mcenia  Rorme. 

Seciio?i  I. 

(a)  It  is  material  in  this  place  to  obferve,  that  Auguftus 
Csefar  divided  part  of  Belgic  Gaul  into  two  provinces,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Germany.  Many 
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of  the  new  fett'Iers  in  thofe  parts  were  originally  Germans,  ancl, 
when  the  whole  country  was  reduced  under  fubjedion  to  the 
Roman  empire,  the  people,  unwilling  to  pafs  for  natives  of 
Gaul,  ft  ill  retained  their  original  name.  Thofe  two  provinces 
called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  being,  in  fad,  part  of 
Gaul,  are  not  comprifed  in  the  account  given  by  Tacitus.  He 
fpeaks  of  ancient  Germany,  called  Germania  Antiqua,  or  Bar- 
bara ; of  Germany  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Rhine,  Germania- 
Tranfrhenana ; bounded,  on  the  weft  by  the  Rhine;  on  the 
fouth,  by  the  Danube;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Viftula,  orWeiflel,  and 
the  mountains  of  Sarmatia  ; and  finally  by  the  Northern  Ocean,, 
including  the  Baltic,  and  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland. 

(b)  Gaul,  according  to  Caifar,  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
namely,  i.  Belgic  Gaul,  bounded  by  the  Seine,  the  Marne,,  the 
mountains  of  Vauge,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ocean.  2dly,  Celtic 
Gaul,  bounded  by  the  Ocean,  the  Seine,  the  Marne,  the  Soane, 
the  Rhone,  and  the  Garonne,  jdly.  Aquitania,  bounded  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Pyrenees. 

Rhactia  was  bounded  towards  the  eaft  by  the  Alps ; by  Italy 
towards  the  fouth;’  by  the  Rhine  on  the  weft;  and  by  the 
country  of  the  Vindelici  towards  the  north.  It  is  now  the 
country  of  the  Grifons. 

Pannonia  was  an  extenfive  country,  having  Dalmatia  on  the 
fouth,  Illyricum  on  the  weft,  Madia  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Danube 
on  the  north.  And  thus,  as  Tacitus  fays,  Germany  is  divided 
from  Gaul  by  the  Rhine,  and  from  Rhatia  and  Pannonia  by 
the  Danube. 
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(c)  Dacia,  in  a fhort  time  after  Tacitus  wrote  this  treatife, 
was  reduced  by  the  emperor  Trajan  to  a Roman  province.  It 
lay  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Danube,  extending  northward  to  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  comprifing  part  of  Upper  Hungary, 
Tranfylvania,  Walachia,  and  Moldavia. 

Sarmatia  was  formerly  divided  into  European  and  Afiatic. 
The  European  divifion  is  here  intended  by  Tacitus.  It  had  the 
Viftula,  or  Weiflel,  and  a chain  of  mountains,  for  its  weflern 
boundary,  and  extended  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  com- 
prifing Livonia,  Lithuania,  Ruflia,  and  Grim  Tartary. 

The  mountains,  which  in  part  divided  thefe  nations  from  Ger- 
many, are  now  called  the  Carpathian  mountains,  running  be- 
tween Poland,.  Hungary,  and  Tranfylvania. 

(d)  The  Baltic  Sea  was,  probably,  thought  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus  to  be  the  Northern  Ocean.  The  deep  gulfs  were  thole 
of  Bothnia  and  Finland.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland,  were 
anciently  called  Scandinavia,  and  fuppofed  by  the  Romans  to  be 
a large  ifland. 

(e)  Before  the  expeditions  of  Drufus  and  his  fon  Germa- 
nicus,  the  Romans  had  not  pierced  far  into  Germany.  Drufus, 
A.  U.  C.  744,  advanced  with  his  fleet  as  far  as  the  promontory 
of  the  Cambrians,  who  inhabited  the  country  now  called  Jutland. 
Tacitus  wrote  his  treatife  about  one  hundred  and  eight  years 
afterwards,  and  not  lefs  than  eighty  years  after  the  war  in  Ger- 
many under  the  conduit  of  Germanicus.  That  commander 
carried  his  victorious  arms  into  parts  of  the  country  unexplored 
before.  It  is  probable  that  fome  further  difeoveries  were  made 
in  the  time  of  Domitian. 
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(f)  The  Rhastian  Alps  are  now  called  the  Mountains  of  the 
Orifons ; that,  in  particular,  from  which  the  Rhine  iflues,  is 
called  Vogelberg.  This  celebrated  river  flows  in  one  regular 
channel,  embracing  a few  finall  iflands  in  its  courfe,  till  it  reaches 
the  ifland  of  the  Batavians,  where  it  divides  itfelf  into  two 
branches,  one  wafhing  the  eaftern  fide  of  Germany,  -and  the 
other  forming  the  boundary  of  Gaul.  For  a further  account  of 
this  river,  fee  Annals , ii.  f 6.  See  alfo  this  trad,  f.  29.  and 
note  (a). 

(g)  The  mountain  Abnoba  is  called  by  the  Germans  Schwartz- 

wald,  and  by  the  French  the  Black  Foreft,  la  Foret  Noire. 
Brotier  (to  Whofe  learned  labours  this  work  is  greatly  indebted) 
refers  to  the  volumes  of  Count  Marfili,  who  difeovered  the  foun- 
tain-head of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  in  1702.  Before  that 
time  Donefchingen  was  erroneoufly  called  the  fountain-head  of 
the  Danube.  That  famous  river,  from  its  firfl:  lpring  as  far  as 
Vienna,  retained  the  name  of  the  Danube  ; but  according  to 
Pliny,  as  foon  as  it  reached  Illyricum,  and  thence  to  its 
mouth,  where  it  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea, 
it  was  called  the  Ifter.  Brotier  adds,  that  the  Danube  preferves 
its  courfe  through  the  Euxine  into  the  Mediterranean,  diftin- 
guilhed  all  the  way  by  the  clearnefs  of  the  current ; and  the 
fhips,  he  fays,  from  the  iEgean  Sea  (now  the  Archipelago)  as  far 
as  the  Propontic  (the  Sea  of  Marmora),  can  with  difficulty 
make  head  againfl:  the  force  of  fo  rapid  a ftream.  For  this  fad; 
he  quotes  the  Letters  of  a Miffioner  of  the  Jefuits,  publifhed  in 
1713.  Pliny  the  elder  has  left  a fimilar  account.  He  fays, 
Singula  IJlri  ora  tanta  funt , ut  prodatur  in  quadraginta  millia 
pajfuum  vinci  mare , dulcemque  intelligi  haujlum . See  Pliny, 

lib.  iv.  f.  24. 
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Se Elion  II. 

(a)  The  inhabitants  of  every  nation,  that  had  no  literary  mo- 
numents, were  by  the  ancients  deemed  the  immediate  offspring 
of  the  foil.  The  world  is  now  better  informed.  Afia  is  con- 
fidered  as  the  country  where  the  numbers  of  mankind  multi- 
plied with  rapid  increafe,  and  thence  overflowing  into  Scythia, 
peopled  the  northern  regions  of  Europe.  Under  which  of  the 
fons  of  Noah  that  vaft  migration  was  formed,  it  is  now  fruitlefs 
to  inquire.  Antiquarians  have  amufed  themfelves  with  fyflems 
founded  on  vain  opinions,  and,  having  nohiflorical  records,  they 
have  wandered  in  a maze  of  wild  conjecture,  without  contri- 
buting to  the  flock  of  real  knowledge. 

(h ) In  this  paffage  a miftake  deems  to  be  juftly  imputed  to 
Tacitus.  The  firft  migrations  could  not  be  made  by  fea  in  thofe 
early  ages,  when  the  ufe  of  fhipping  was  little  known.  As  foon 
as  population  increafed  in  Afia,  the  redundant  multitude  went 
forth  in  quell  of  new  fettlements,  and  poured  into  Scythia, 
Sarmatia,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  and  thence  into  Germany. 
When  navigation  began  to  be  in  fome  degree  underftood,  colo- 
nies were  tranfplanted  by  fea.  It  was  by  fea  that  Cecrops  con- 
veyed his  people  from  iEgypt  into  Greece,  and  it  was  in  the 
fame  manner  that  the  Phoenicians  tranfported  their  colonies  to 
the  coaft  of  Africa.  But  migrations  mull  have  been  made  be- 
fore thofe  events,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  were  peopled 
long  before. 

fc)  In  the  time  of  Tacitus,  a voyage  from  Italy  to  the  North-  . 
ern  Ocean  would  have  been  an  enterprife  too  wild  and  daring. 
Drufus,  the  father  of  Germanicus,  was  the  firfl  Roman  com- 
mander who  ventured  to  explore  thofe  feas.  Oceanian  fepten- 
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trionahm  primus  Romanorum  /hi cum  navigavit , fays  Suetonius, 
Life  of  Claudius,  f.  1 ; but  it  is  not  pretended  that  he  failed  from 
Italy.  His  voyage,  without  doubt,  began  from  fome  port  of 
Gaul  or  Germany,  and  reached  the  point  of  Jutland.  His  fon 
Germ  aniens,  many  years  after,  made  the  fame  attempt,  but  with 
great  difficulty  and  danger.  See  Annals , ii.  f.  23. 

(d)  This  is  by  no  means  a fatisfadtory  reafon  for  the  pofition 
advanced  by  Tacitus,  namely,  that  the  Germans  were  the  indi- 
genous offspring  of  the  foil.  In  thofe  remote  ages,  when  the 
numbers  of  one  nation  overflowed  into  another,  the  objedt  was 
not  the  moll  delightful  country,  but  the  fafeft  habitation.  Alia, 
Italv,  and  fome  parts  of  Africa  afforded  delightful  fpots ; but  to 
men  who  could  not  find  a fettlement  in  thofe  regions,  even 
Germany,  which  appears  fo  horrid  to  Tacitus,  was  not  without 
its  conveniences.  The  people  efcaped  from  oriental  defpotifm, 
and  lived  in  freedom.  A freehold,  fays  Addifon,  though  it  be 
but  in  ice  and  fnow,  will  make  the  owner  pleafed  with  the  pof- 
feffion,  and  flout  in  the  defence  of  it.  Germany  was  the  land 
of  liberty  and  heroic  fortitude.  What  men  loft  of  their  fenfual 
gratifications,  they  gained  in  virtue  : as  Brotier  expreffes  it,  Si 
quid  dcccplt  voluptati , accrevit  bumanitati . 

(e)  Songs  and  rude  poetry  have  been  in  all  favage  countries 
the  memorials  of  public  tranfadtions.  Kings  and  heroes  were 
the  poets  and  hiftorians  of  the  Scythian,  the  Celtic,  and  the 
northern  nations.  Saxo  Grammaticus  and  other  writers  inform 
us,  that  they  drew  their  materials  from  Runic  fongs,  or  Icelandic 
poetry.  The  Gauls  had  their  druids,  the  priefts  and  philofo- 
phers  of  the  nation,  who  preferved  their  dodlrine  by  oral  tradi- 
tion and  verfes  committed  to  memory  only.  The  Germans 
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had  their  bards,  who  in  their  fongs  recorded  all  public  tranf- 
atftions,  and  fung  the  praifes  of  their  warriors  and  illuftrious 
men.  At  all  feafts  and  public  affemblies  the  bards  were  the 
panegyrifts  of  exalted  merit.  The  fame  was  the  cafe  in  Britain, 
Wales,  and  Ireland.  The  fongs  of  the  bards  were  the  prelude 
to  battle ; they  infpired  the  chiefs  with  enthufiaftic  ardour. 
When  Edward  I.  formed  the  plan  of  reducing  Wales  to  fub- 
jedtion,  he  thought  it  neceflary  to  deftroy  all  thd  bards.  The 
Scandinavians  had  their  poets,  or  scalds,  whofe  bufmefs  it 
was  to  compofe  odes  or  fongs,  in  which  they  celebrated  the 
warlike  achievements  of  their  anceftors.  The  praifes  which 
thofe  poets  gave  to  valour,  the  enthufiafm  which  animated  their 
verfes,  and  the  care  which  the  people  took  to  learn  them  from 
their  infancy,  all  confpired  to  rouze  the  martial  fpirit  of  their 
armies.  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities , vol.  i.  p.  223.  The 
American  favages  have  their  war-fongs  and  rude  poetry,  in 
which  they  ling  the  praifes  of  the  gallant  chiefs,  who  have 
fought  or  died  for  their  country.  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega  fa  vs, 
that,  in  writing  his  Hiftory  of  Peru,  he  availed  himfelf  of  old 
fongs  and  ballads,  which  a princefs  of  the  race  of  their  Incas 
taught  him  to  get  by  heart  in  his  infancy.  Tacitus  tells  us, 
that  Arminius,  long  after  his  death,  was  remembered  in  the 
rude  fongs  of  his  country.  See  Annals,  ii.  f.  88.  Some 
of  thofe  fongs,  or  brief  chronicles  of  the  times,  were  dug  up  in 
German  monafteri.es  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century. 
Charlemagne,  according  to  Eginhard,  the  hiftorian  of  that 
warlike  prince,  compofed  verfes  in  the  rude  ftyle  of  that  age, 
commemorating  the  wars  and  brave  exploits  of  the  German 
chiefs.  He  is  faid  to  have  carried  with  him  into  France  a large 
collection  of  thofe  ancient  ballads,  which  he  ordered  to  be  trank 
Vol.  IV.  C c Jated 
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luted  into  Latin.  But  tliofe  records  are  now  no  where  to  hr. 
found. 


(f)  Various  opinions  have  been  advanced  by  antiquarians; 
concerning  the  name  of  Tuisto.  Some  aflert  that  it  means' 
the  creator  of  the  world;  and  that  m annus,  which  is  man  witlr 
a Latin  termination,  relates  to  Adam.  Others  will  have  it,  that 
Tuisto  is  the  fame  as  Teutates,  a Scythian  or  Celtic  king; 
and  much  learning  has  been  laid  out  upon  the  fubjed.  It  is> 
too  often  the  fate  of  learned  commentators  to  open  a wide  field' 
for  difcuffian,  in  which  men  of  fober  fenfe  refufe  to  follow  them. 
It  is  fufficient  that  Tuifto  was  the  molt  ancient  deity  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  Scandinavians,  long  before  the  worfhip  of  Odin  was- 
eftablifhed.  See  Monfieur  Mallet’s  Northern  Antiquities , vol.  i>. 
chap.  6 ; and  this  Trad,  f.  43,  note  (f). 

(g)  We  have  here,  in  three  grand  divifions,  a general  geo- 
graphical defeription  of  Germany.  The  commentators  inform 
us  that  they  have  found  compound,  words  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, fignifying,  firft,  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  parts  ; 
cdly,  inhabitants  of  the  midland  country ; 3<dly,  inhabitants  of 
the  call ; and  thofe  words  correfpond  with  the  three  appellations^ 
which  the  Romans  foftened  into  their  own  idiom.  There  was. 
anciently  another  divilion  of  Germany,  perhaps  more  fatif- 
fadory.  1.  Germany  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  inter* 
Rhenutn  ct  AJbim ; 2.  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Wei  del,  inter* 
Albim  ct  Vifhilam ; 3.  Southern  Germany,  Germania  Aujlralis ,, 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  4.  Germany  beyond  the. 
Weiffel,  Germania  Tranfvijhilana . 5.  Germany  beyond  fea,  and. 

the  i Hands  of  the  Baltic  ; Germania  'Tran/marina  et  Infulce.  Pliny 
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the  Elder  enumerates  Eve  German  nations  not  materially  dif- 
ferent from  the  lafl  defcription.  He  fays,  Germanoram  genera 
quinque . i.  Vindili , quorum  pars  Burgundlones , Varini , Carim% 
Guttones.  2.  Alteram  genus  Inganvones,  quorum  pars  Cimbri , 
Teutonic  ac  Chaucorum  gentes.  3.  Proximi  an t era  Rbeno  IJlce- 
voncs,  quorum  pars  Cimbri  Mediterranei.  4.  Hermiones,  quorum 
Sucvij  Hermunduri , Catti,  Cherufci.  5.  Quinta,  pars , * Peucini , 

: Bajlerna , Contermini  Dacci.  Plin.  lib.  iv.  f.  28,  14. 

(7? J The  Gambrivians  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  this 
place  only. 

(7J  The  Vandals  are  the  fame  as  the  Vindili  mentioned  by 
Pliny  ; a brave  and  warlike  race,  who  afterwards  over-ran  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  and  were  finally  deftroyed  in  Africa. 

(k)  Lipfius  is  of  opinion  that  this  paflage  will  ever  be  the 
torment  of  the  commentators.  But  the  difficulty  does  not  feem 
to  be  infurmountable.  Tacitus  fays,  that  the  firft  emigrant's 
from  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine  who  entered  Gaul,  and  dif- 
pofiefled  the  natives,  were  in  his  time  called  Tungrians  ; but 
when  they  undertook  their  expedition,  to  ftrike  their  enemies 
with  terror,  ob  metum , they  called  themfelves  Germans.  The 
word,  of  courfe,  implied  fomething  formidable,  and,  hy  ad- 
verting to  the  etymology,  it  receives  the  following  conftru&ion. 
Gehr,  or  Wchr , fignifies  war.  From  that  root  the  French  have 
derived  their  word  guerre.  Man  in  the  German  tongue  im- 
plied the  lame  as  it  does  now  in  that  country  and  in  England. 
Hence  we  find,  that  the  firft  invaders,  ob  metum , to  fpread  a ge- 
neral alarm,  called  themfelves  Germans,  or  warlike  men.  That 
fuch  migrations  were  made  into  Gaul  is  evident  from  Julius 
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Csefar.  In  the  fecond  book  of  his  Gallic  Wars,  f.  4,  he  relates 
that,  on  enquiry,  he  found  that  the  Belgians  were  for  the  moll 
part  Germans  originally,  who  had  been  drawn  by  the  fertility 
of  the  country  to  fettle  in  thole  parts,  and,  during  the  irruption 
of  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri,  were  the  only  people,  of  all  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  that  refilled  thole  fierce  Barbarians,  and  never 
buffered  them  to  fet  foot  in  their  territories.  The  name  of 
Germans,  affumed  by  thofe  who  crolfed  over  into  Gaul,  was 
in  procefs  of  time  adopted  by  all  the  nations  on  the  ealt  fide  of 
the  Rhine,  and  in  Csefar’s  time  was  the  elfablifhed  appellation  of 
the  whole  country.  The  region  which  the  Tungrians  inha- 
bited, Brotier  fays,  was  what  the  French  call  Vane  ten  Dioc'efe  de 
Tongrcs , and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  fame  territory  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Franks,  when,  under  the  conduct  of  Pharamond,. 
they  made  their  irruption  into  France,  and  from  that  time  gave 
their  name  to  the  whole  country. 

(1)  Befides  the  fabulous  Hercules,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and 
AJcmena,  there  was,  in  ancient  times,  no  warlike  nation  that  did 
not  boaft  of  its  own  particular  Hercules.  La  Bletterie,  the 
ingenious  tranflator  of  a confiderable  part  of  Tacitus,  mentions 
a learned  antiquarian  (Monf.  Freret)  who  fuppofed,  not  without 
great  probability,  that  fome  German  chief  of  great  renown  in 
arms  was  called  Her-Koul , Belli  Caput , the  head  of  a victorious 
army.  Her-koul  would  ealily  be  changed  by  the  Romans  into 
Hercules.  However  that  may  be,  we  find  in  Tacitus  an 
entire  foreft  beyond  the  Vfurgis , or  the  Wefer , facred  to  Her- 
cules. See  Annals,  ii.  f.  T2.  The  warriors  rufhing  to  battle 
fling  his  praife,  as  we  find  that,  in  their  ballads,  they  after- 
wards celebrated  Arminius.  See  Annals,  ii.  f.  88.  Several 
learned  men  have  clearly  proved  that  the  word  Hercules  was 
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a name  given  to  all  the  leaders  of  colonies,  who  came  out  of 
Afia  to  fettle  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Northern  Antiquities , 

vol.  i.  p.  91. 

Section  III. 

(a)  The  commentators  are  much  at  variance  about  the  read- 
ing of  the  original  word  to  exprefs  the  recitation  of  the  German 
poets.  Some  of  them  contend  for  barritus , in  Head  of  barditui ; 
for  barrire , they  fay,  fignifies  the  cry  or  roar  of  an  elephant. 
Horace  ufes  the  word  barrus  for  an  elephant,  Mulier  nigris 
digniffima  barris ; Epod.  12.  But  Lipfius  obferves,  that  ele- 
phants were  not  known  in  Germany.  This  difpute  about  a 
word  feems  to  be,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe,  of  little  or  no  import- 
ance, fmce  it  is  evident  that  the  poets  of  Germany  and  Britain 
were  called  bards,  and  therefore  barditus  is,  probably,  the  true 
reading.  Lucan,  book  i.  ver.  447,  defcribes  the  office  of  the 
bard , and  gives  him  that  very  name : 

Vos  quoque,  qui  fortes  animas,  belloque  peremptas 
Laudibus  in  longum  vates  dimittitis  aevum, 

Plurima  fecuri  fudiftis  carmina  bardi. 

The  flrains  of  verfe  which  the  bards  poured  forth  in  their 
fits  of  enthufiafm,  inflamed  the  German  and  the  Britiffi  warriors 
with  heroic  fortitude.  Perhaps  nothing  contributed  more  to 
make  thole  nations  Hand  at  bay  for  fuch  a length  of  time  with 
the  whole  power  of  the  Romans.  The  foldier  faid  to  the 
bard,  “ Come,  and  fee  me  fighting  for  my  country  ; fee  me 
“ bleed,  if  the  fate  of  war  will  have  it  fo ; and  if  I die,  be  fare 
“ to  record  my  memory.”  This  was  the  ambition  of  the  north- 
ern nations.  Lipfius  obferves,  that  it  was  the  fame  with  the 
1 firft 
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firft  inhabitants  ol  Spain,  and  for  his  purpofe  cites  the  following 
p adage : 

r;tu  jam  moris  Iberi 

Carmina  pulfata  fundentem  barbara  cctla. 

The  war-fong  of  the  Canadians  and  the  northern,  favages  of 
America,  has  been  mentioned  in  the  books  of  all  travellers  in 
that  part  ot  the  world.  Charlevoix  has  given  a full  account  of 
this  wild  preparation  lor  battle,  and  Dr.  Robertfon  has  quoted 
the  very  words  of  an  Indian  war-fong : “ 1 go  to  revenge  the 
u death  of  my  brothers ; I lhall  kill,  I ihall  exterminate,  I lhall 
“ burn  my  enemies  ; I lhall  bring  away  flaves ; I lhall  devour 
“ their  heart,  dry  their  flefh,  and  drink  their  blood  ; I ihall  tear 
“ off  their  fcalps,  and  make  cups  of  their  Ikulls.”  The  terms 
of  a German  war-fong  have  not  reached  pofterity.  The  col- 
lection by  Charlemagne  is  totally  loft.  In  thofe  pieces  we 
fhould,  undoubtedly,  have  feen  ftrong  marks  of  ferocity  ; but  the 
fpirit  of  revenge  that  could  eat  the  flelh  of  prifoners  taken  in 
battle,  was  unknown  in  Germany.  The  Scandinavians,  when 
they  were  going  to  join  battle,  raifed  great  Ihouts,  clalhed  their 
arms  together,  invoked  the  name  of  Odin,  and  fung  hymns  in 
his  praife.  Northern  Antiquities , vol.  i.  p.  237. 

(b)  DoCtor  Aik  in  has  felcCted  a paflage  from  the  life  of  Sir 
Ewen  Cameron,  which  happily  illuftrates  the  ancient  German 
opinion  concerning  the  prophetic  fpirit  of  the  war-long.  At 
the  battle  of  Killicrankie,  juft  before  the  light  began,  Sir  Ewen 
commanded  fuch  of  the  Camerons  as  were  polled  near  him  to 
make  a great  Ihout,  which  being  feconded  by  thofe  who  ftood 
/jn_  the  right  and  left,  ran  quickly  through  the  whole  army,  and 
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was  returned  by  the  enemy.  But  the  noife  of  the  mufkets  and 
cannon,  with  the  echoing  of  the  hills,  made  the  Highlanders 
fancy  that  their  fhouts  were  louder  and  brifker  than  thofe  of 
the  enemy ; and  Lochiel  cried  out : “ Gentlemen,  take  courage, 
“ the  day  is  ours  : I am  the  oldeft  commander  in  the  army,  and 
“ have  always  obferved  fomething  ominous  and  fatal  in  fuch  a 
“ dull,  hollow,  and  feeble  noife  as  the  enemy  made  in  their 
c‘  fhout ; which  prognofticates,  that  they  are  all  doomed  to  die 
c‘  by  our  hands  this  night;  whereas  ours  was  brifk,  lively,  and 
“ ftrong,  and  fhews  that  we  have  vigour  and  courage.”  The 
event  juftified  the  prediction  ; the  Highlanders  obtained  a com- 
plete victory. 

(c)  The  love  of  fabulous  hiflory,  which  was  the  paflion  of 
ancient  times,  produced  a new  Hercules  in  every  country,  and 
made  Ulyfles  wander  in  every  fea.  Tacitus  mentions  it  as  a 
romantic  tale,  but  Strabo  feems  willing  to  countenance  the 
fiCtion,  and,  for  that  purpofe,  gravely  tells  us  that  UlylTes  found- 
ed a city,  called  Odyfley,  in  Spain.  Lipfius  obferves,  that 
Lifbon,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  had  the  appellation  of  UlyJJipo , 
or  Oliftpo.  He  adds,  that  another  learned  antiquarian,  from  an 
altar-piece  which  was  found  in  Caledonia,  with  an  infeription  in 
Greek  letters,  inferred  that  Ulyfles,  in  the  courfe  of  his  voyages, 
landed  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland.  To  explode  thefe  idle  reveries 
Lipfius  pleafantly  fays,  at  this  rate,  what  fliould  hinder  us  inha- 
bitants of  the  Lew  Countries  from  afferting  that  Ulyfles  built 
the  city  of  Ulyjfinga  in  the  province  of  Zeland,  and  that  Circe 
founded  that  of  Circzca  or  Ziricze’e  t 

(d)  Infcriptions  on  ftonc,  marble,  or  brafs,  though  cut  in 
Greek  characters,  are  a bad  fupport  of  the  fyftems  advanced  by 
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theoretical  writers.  Tacitus  has  fliewn,  Annals , xi.  f.  14,  that 
the  life  of  alphabetical  letters  pafled  from  the  Phoenicians 
into  Greece,  and  from  Greece  into  Italy  and  Gaul,  particularly 
to  Marfeilles.  Csefar  relates,  b.  i.  f.  21,  that  a roll  was  found 
in  the  Helvetian  camp,  written  in  Greek  characters, 
and  containing  a lift  of  all  (including  old  men,  women,  and 
children)  who  had  fet  out  in  the  expedition  againft  the  Roman 
army.  In  book  vi.  f.  13,  he  exprefsly  lays  that  the  Druids  did  not 
commit  their  ftatutes  to  writing,  but  in  all  other  matters  made 
life  of  Greek  characters.  Thofe  characters  pafled  from  Gaul 
into  Germany,  where  Count  Marfili  and  others  have  found  fe- 
ver al  monuments  with  Greek  inferiptions.  The  communication 
that  fubfifted  between  the  druids  of  Gaul  and  thofe  of  Britain, 
would  eafily  convey  the  art  of  writing  into  this  Aland. 

Section  IV. 

(a ) This  wonderful  ftmilitude  throughout  the  whole  race 
has  been  remarked  by  various  authors.  Juvenal  has  mentioned 
their  yellow  hair,  their  blue  eyes,  and  other  circumftances  that 
made  the  whole  nation  appear  to  be  one  family. 

Caerula  quis  ftupu'rt  Germani  Lumina  ? flavam 

Crefariem,  et  madido  torquentem  cornua  cirro  ? 

Nempe  quod  luce  illis  natura  eft  omnibus  una. 

13th  Sat.  v.  164. 

'Sidonius  Apollinaris  fays,  that,  being  in  Germany,  and  finding 
the  men  fo  very  tall,  he  could  not  addrefs  verfes  of  fix  feet  to 
patrons  who  were  feven  feet  high. 

Spernit  fenipedem  ftylum  Thalia, 

Ex  quo  feptipedes  vidit  patronos. 
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Se  Elion  V. 

(a)  Noricum  was  bounded  towards  the  north  by  the  Da- 
nube, on  the  eaft  by  Pannonia,  on  the  fouth  by  a range  of  the 
Alps,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  country  of  the  Vindelici.  It  con- 
tained a great  part  of  Auftria  and  Bavaria. 

(b)  The  Germans  attended  to  nothing  but  the  production 
of  corn.  Their  country,  like  Canada,  was  covered  over  with 
immenfe  tracts  of  foreft,  and,  till  the  ground  was  cleared,  and 
the  cold,  by  confequence,  abated  of  its  rigour,  cultivation  could 
not  be  carried  on  with  any  kind  of  advantage. 

(c)  Notwithftanding  what  is  here  faid,  we  find,  Annals , xi. 
f.  20,  that  Curtius  Rufus  opened  a filver  mine  in  the  territory 
of  the  Mattiaci,  now  fubjed  to  the  landgrave  of  Hefte  j but  it 
was  loon  exhaufted. 

(d)  The  Romans  began  to  coin  filver  A.  U.  G.  485.  Their 
gold  coin  began  in  the  year  587.  On  all  their  money,  Victory 
was  feen  in  a triumphant  car,  driving  fometimes  two  horfes,  and 
fometimes  four.  Hence  their  pieces  were  called  bigati , or  qua- 
drigati.  See  Pliny,  book  xxxiii.  f.  3.  The  coin  was  indented 
round  the  edges  like  a faw,  fcrra , and,  for  that  reafon,  called 
ferrati.  Brotier  fays,  he  has  feen  feveral  pieces  of  this  old  coin 
in  the  college-library  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  Pliny  tells  us, 
that  the  Romans  foon  began  to  debafe  their  coin,  and  to  mix  an 
alloy  of  brafs  with  their  filver.  The  emperors  ftill  debafed  it 
more.  The  Germans  in  all  their  money-dealings  fufpeded 
fraud,  and  therefore  preferred  the  coin  of  the  republic,  fuch  as 
had  a car  with  two  or  four  horfes,  and  the  edge  indented.  The 
antiquarians  have  employed  much  learning  on  this  fubied : but 
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the  above  fhort  account  (fuggefted  by  Brotier  and  La  Bletterie] 
feems  to  be  the  true  folutian  of  the  difficulty. 

( e)  h is  remarkable  that  the  Romans  always  exa<fted  from 
the  conquered  nations  a tribute  of  filver.  Pliny  the  Elder  won- 
ders at  the  fad,  and  adds  that,  when  Hannibal  was  overthrown, 
and  Carthage  reduced  to  fubjedion,  the  Romans  demanded  an 
annual  tribute  of  filver  for  the  term  of  fifty  years ; but  they 
made  no  mention  of  gold.  See  Pliny,  book  xxxiii*  f.  13, 
and  15. 

Section  VI. 

(a)  Abundance  of  iron  was  to  be  found  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ; but  to  extrad  it,  to  foften  it  by  fire,  and  render  it  pliant 
and  malleable,  required  more  fkill  and  patience  than  confifted 
with  the  rough  genius  of  a favage  race.  Accordingly  fwords 
and  javelins  were  not  much  in  ufe.  A fpear  tipt  with  iron,  in 
their  language  called,  as  Brotier  informs  us ,friem,  or  priem , was 
their  weapon  in  almoft  all  the  battles  recorded  by  Tacitus. 
From  the  word  friem  the  Roman  writer  eafily  made  the  term 
framca , more  confonant  to  the  idiom  of  the  Latin  language. 
It  appears  in  the  Annals , book  ii.  f.  14,  that  thofe  inftruments 
of  war  were  of  an  enormous  fize,  and  unwieldy  in  clofe  engage- 
ment. The  number  was  not  fufficient  to  arm  more  than  the 
front  line  of  their  army.  The  reft  carried  fhort  darts  or  clubs 
hardened  by  fire.  In  general,  pointed  ftones  were  prefixed  to 
their  weapons,  and  many  of  thefe,  Brotier  fays,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  German  fepulchres.  The  fram  of  King  Childeric 
was  found  on  opening  his  monument. 

(b)  The  only  covering  of  a German  was  a fhort  mantle. 
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Their  foldiers,  for  the  1110ft  part,  were  naked.  All,  however, 
were  curious  in  the  embellilhment  of  their  fhields,  which  we 
find,  Annals , ii.  f.  14,  were  not  made  of  iron,  but  of  ozier  twigs 
interwoven,  or  of  thin  boards  decorated  with  gaudy  colours. 
Thefe  fhields  were  the  delight  of  the  German  foldiers.  The  ' 
were,  at  firft,  the  enfigns  of  valour,  and  afterwards  of  nobility. 
The  warlike  chief  made  it  his  ftudy  to  adorn  his  fhield  with 
variegated  colours  and  the  figures  of  animals,  to  diftinguifh  his 
own  martial  prowefs  ; and  what  in  the  beginning  was  merely 
perfonal,  became  in  time  hereditary.  Hence  what  we  now  call 
coats  of  arms  peculiar  to  the  defcendants  of  particular  families  ; 
and  hence  the  origin  of  heraldry.  The  fhield  of  a German  was 
his  only  protection  in  the  heat  of  an  engagement.  Breaft-plates 
were  worn  by  a few  only.  The  head-piece  was  of  two  forts  ; 
one  made  of  metal,  to  which  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of 
ca/fis;  the  fecond  of  leather,  called  galea.  It  is  true,  that  Plu- 
tarch, in  the  Life  of  Marius,  giving  an  account  of  the  irruption 
of  the  Cimbri,  defcribes  their  helmets  formed  like  the  heads  of 
ferocious  animals,  with  high-plumed  crefts.  He  alfo  mentions 
their  iron  breaft-plates.  But  this  warlike  apparatus  was,  moft 
probably,  acquired  during  their  march  into  Italy.  Vegetius 
wonders  by  what  fatality  it  happened,  that  the  Romans,  after 
having  experienced  the  advantage  of  their  armour  during  a fpace 
of  twelve  hundred  years,  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the 
reign  of  Gratian,  fhould  at  length  abandon  their  ancient  dilci- 
pline,  and,  by  laying  afide  their  breaft-plates  and  their  helmets, 
put  themfelves  on  a level  with  the  barbarians,  who  infulted 
them  in  every  quarter.  By  this  alteration  they  left  themfelves 
and  the  empire  obnoxious  to  their  enemies.  See  Vegetius, 
lib.  i.  cap.  1 1,  f.  12. 
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(c)  The  Roman  art  of  managing  the  war-horfe  is-  beautifully 
deferibed  by  Virgil,  3 Georg,  v.  182.  The  reader  who  defires 
to  know  the  fkill  with  which  the  Romans  vaulted  on  their 
horles  and  leaped  oft' again,  will  find  it  at  large  in  Vegetius,  lib.  i. 
cap.  18. 

(d)  The  German  manner  of  intermixing  the  foot  foldiers 
with  the  cavalry  is  deferibed  by  Julius  Csefar.  Arioviftus,  he 
fays,  had  about  fix  thoufand  horfemen,  who  chofe  a like  number 
out  of  the  fcot,  each  his  man,  all  remarkable  for  ftrength  and 
agility.  Thefe  accompanied  the  cavalry  in  battle,  and  ferved  as 
a rear-guard.  If  the  a&ion  became  dangerous,  they  advanced 
to  the  relief  of  the  tioops.  If  any  horfeman  was  wounded,  and 
fell  to  the  ground,  they  gathered  round  to  defend  him.  If  fpeed 
was  required,  either  for  hafty  purfuit  or  fudden  retreat,  they 
were  fo  nimble  and  alert  by  continual  exercife,  that,  laying  hold 
of  the  manes  of  the  horfes,  they  could  keep  pace  with  their 
fwifteft  motion.  Caifar  de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  i.  f.  48. 

(e)  Germany  was  divided  into  ftates  or  communities,  each 
ftate  into  cantons,  and  each  canton  into  hundreds,  or  a hundred 
families.  So  the  Suevians  were  divided,  according  to  Csefar, 
book  iv.  f.  1.  The  Swifs  at  this  day  are  divided  into  cantons. 
The  divifion  into  hundreds  was  introduced  into  England  by  our 
Saxon  anceftors.  The  hundreders  in  this  country  were  a civil 
eftablilhment ; whereas  in  Germany  they  were  a military  infti- 
tution,  being  fo  many  feledt  men,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  mix 
with  the  cavalry  in  battle ; and,  therefore,  in  that  country  hun- 
dreder  was  a title  of  honour. 
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(f)  The  word  wedge,  importing  a body  of  men  drawn  up 
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in  that  form,  is  a known  military  term.  The  ranks  arc  wide  in 
the  rear,  but  leffen  by  degrees,  and  fharpen  to  a point  in  front, 
the  better  to  break  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  The  prac- 
tice was  univerfally  in  life  among  the  Germans,  and,  accord- 
ingly, in  the  Hiftory  of  Tacitus,  b.  iv.  f.  1 6,  we  find  Civilis  draw- 
ing up  the  Frifians,  the  Caninefates,  and  his  own  countrymen 
the  Batavians,  in  three  different  wedges.  Whoever  has  a mind 
to  read  more  on  this  fubjeft,  will  find  a differtation  in  the  Me - 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres , 4to.  edit.  vol.  xxv.  p.  440. 

(g)  To  bring  off  his  flaughtered.  comrades,  in  order  to  bury 
their  bodies,  was  a point  of  honour  with  the  German  warrior ; 
and  to  leave  his  fhield  on  the  field  of  battle  was  the  moft  flagi- 
tious crime.  It  continued  to  be  fo  feveral  years  after  the  time 
Tacitus  fpeaks  of,  fince  we  find  that  a heavy  fine  was  impofed 
by  the  Salic  law  on  him  who  falfely  accufed  another  of  that* 
heinous  offence.  Si  quis  ingenuus  homo  alio  improper  averit^  quoit 
feuturn  fuum  jaffajfet,  et  in  fuga  lapfus  fuijfet, , et  non  potuerit 
adprobare , D.  C.  den . culpabilis  judicetur.  See  the  Salic  Laws, 
tit.  xxxiii.  cap.  5. 

Section  VII. 

(a)  The  text  in  this  place  feems  perfeflly  clear,  though  va- 
rious writers,  fond  of  a particular  hypothefis,  have  endeavoured  to 
perplex  it.  Some  of  thofe  ingenious  authors  contend,  that  the 
kings  in  Germany  were  hereditary,  and  the  general  officers 
elective.  But  Tacitus  {2cys,fumunt,  they  take  or  choofe,  and  he 
applies  the  word  to  kings  as  well  as  commanders  in  chief. 
Hence  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  in  the  election  of  kings 
they  had  regard  to  the  nobility  of  an  ancient  race ; but  Hill  they 
chofe  them.  They  chofe,  perhaps,  out  of  certain  families,  and 
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gave  the  preference  to  the  iffiie  of  the  deceafed  king : but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  were  bound  by  any  law  of  inheritance. 
In  Csefar’s  account  of  the  Germans  there  are  fome  paflages  that 
feem  to  clalli  with  Tacitus,  or  at  lead;  to  create  a difficulty. 
Germany,  however,  was  new  to  Casfar : he  did  not  penetrate 
far  into  the  country ; and  though  a mind  like  his  would  take  a 
wide  furvey  of  his  fubjeft,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that,  with  all 
his  accuracy,  he  gained  complete  information.  He  tells  us, 
the  Germans  make  choice  of  a chief  to  conduct  their  wars,  and 
arm  him  with  power  of  life  and  death  : but  in  time  of  peace 
there  is  no  public  magiftrate,  all  decilions  being  made  by  the 
leading  men  in  their  leveral  di drifts.  Cum  bellum  civitas  aut 
illatum  defendit , aut  infer t,  magijlratus , qui  ei  hello  prafint , et 
•vita  necifquc  habeatit  potejlatem , diliguutur.  In  pace  nullus  ejl 
communis  magijlratus , fed  principes  regionum  atquc  pagorum  inter 
fuos  jus  dicunt,  controverfiafque  minuunt.  Book  vi.  f.  22.  This 
may  feem  to  imply  that  there  was  no  king  to  rule  over  them. 
But  this  could  not  be  Csefar’s  meaning : he  was  well  acquainted 
with  Arioviftus,  the  German  king,  who  made  an  irruption  into 
Gaul.  We  ffiall  fee  in  the  fequel  of  this  traft,  that,  in  fome 
places  towards  the  north,  the  kings  were  arbitrary ; in  others 
their  authority  was  limited.  If  they  happened  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  exploits  in  war,  the  nation  was  willing  to  take 
the  field  under  their  aufpices ; if  not,  they  chofe  a commander 
famous  for  his  martial  fpirit.  We  read  in  Tacitus  (. Hj/lory,  iv. 
f.  15.)  the  manner  of  chooling  a general:  he  was  placed  on  a 
fiiield,  and  carried  on  the  fhoulders  of  the  men,  amidft  the  fhouts 
and  acclamations  of  the  army.  Gregory  de  Tours  informs  us, 
that  kings  among  the  Franks  were  chofen  in  the  fame  manner. 
His  words  are,  P laud cutes  tarn  parmis  quam  vocibus  Clodo- 
vechum  clypeo  eveffum  fuper  J'e  regem  conjlituunt . Lib.  ii. 
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f.  40.  The  celebrated  Abbe  Vertot,  in  his  Parallel  between  the 
Manners  of  the  Germans  and  the  Franks,  who  founded  the 
French  monarchy,  finds  in  the  ele£tion  of  a chief  to  prefide  in 
war,  the  origin  of  the  maires  du  palais , who,  at  one  time,  had 
fo  much  weight  and  power  throughout  France.  The  Franks, 
he  fays,  after  the  example  of  their  German  anceftors,  referred 
the  right  of  choofing  their  generals,  and  the  king  was  bound  to 
confirm  his  authority.  Occafionally  they  chofe  their  king  to 
lead  them  to  the  field  of  battle.  Clovis  is  a proof  of  this  fadt. 
He  united  in  himfelf  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  authority 
of  commander  in  chief.  Under  Clotaire,  the  fecond  king  of  the 
weftern  part  of  France,  the  elective  general,  or  mairc  du  palais , 
was  fupprelfed,  but  foon  revived  again  under  the  following  mo- 
narchs.  In  the  reign  of  Clovis  II.  the  people  continued  to 
choofe  their  commanders  in  chief,  and  that  extraordinary  power 
was  exercifed  in  a manner  wholly  independent  of  the  fovereign, 
and  often  dangerous  to  his  title.  See  Vertot’s  Differtation,  Me - 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lett  res,  4to.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  627. 
It  will  not  be  improper  to  infert  here  the  fubftance  of  Montef- 
quieu’s  opinion  on  this  fubjedl  : — A government,  under  which 
a nation,  who  had  a king  on  the  throne,  elected  an  officer  in- 
verted with  all  the  powers  of  royalty,  mult  be  thought  an  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon  in  politics  : but,  upon  enquiry,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  Franks,  who  eftablifhed  the  French  monarchy, 
derived  their  notions  of  government  from  an  ancient  fource. 
They  were  defeended  from  the  Germans,  who  in  the  choice  of 
a king  were  determined  by  his  nobility,  and  in  that  of  their 
leader  by  his  valour.  Here  we  behold  the  kings  of  the  firfl  race, 
and  the  mayors  of  the  palace.  No  doubt  but  foine  of  the 
princes,  who  with  a martial  fpirit  offered  to  condud:  a warlike 
enterprife,  were  accepted  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and,  being 
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thus  confirmed,  they  exercifed  both  the  royal  and  military 
power.  But  thofe  two  branches  of  authority  were  often  fepa- 
rated.  In  order  thoroughly  to  underhand  the  genius  of  the 
Franks,  we  need  only  to  recoiled:  the  condud  of  Arbogaftes,  a 
Frank  by  nation,  to  whom  Valentinian  committed  the  command 
of  his  army.  He  confined  the  prince  in  his  own  palace,  and 
differed  no  man  to  confer  with  him  on  the  fubjed  of  affairs 
civil  or  military.  Spirit  of  Laws , book  xxxi.  chap.  4.  The  fa- 
vage  tribes  of  America  often  afford  a ftriking  refemblance  of 
German  manners ; and  accordingly  we  read  in  Charlevoix, 
The  army  has  often  at  its  head  the  chief  of  the  nation  or  town  ; 
but  he  mull  firft  have  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  fome  fignal  adion 
of  bravery  ; if  not,  he  is  obliged  to  ferve  as  a fubaltern.  See 
his  Journal  of  a Voyage  to  North  America , letter  xviii. 

(b)  Csefar  fays,  that  Ambiorix,  king  of  the  Eburones,  a 
German  nation,  deferibed  his  authority  fo  limited,  that,  though 
he  governed,  the  people  in  their  turn  gave  laws  to  the  prince. 
Sua  effe  ejtifmodi  imperia , ut  non  minus  habcrct  juris  in  fe  multi- 
tude^ quam  ipfe  in  midtit uditiem.  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  v.  f.  27. 
We  read  in  Vertot,  that  the  Franks,  when  they  paffed  over  the 
Rhine  and  fettled  in  Gaul,  carried  with  them  the  fame  ideas  of 
government.  Their  kings  were  inverted  with  high  authority, 
but  were,  at  the  fame  time,  reftrained  by  laws  which  they  did 
not  dare  to  violate.  As  a proof  of  this,  he  tells  us  that  Clovis, 
having  gained  a vidory  over  Syagrius,  the  Roman  general, 
wanted  to  prefent  to  a bifhop  a facred  vafe,  which  had  been 
taken  in  the  pillage  of  the  town : but  one  of  the  Franks,  a fol- 
dier  cf  a fierce  and  independent  fpirit,  ftruck  the  cup  with  his 
battle-axe,  declaring  with  ferocity,  that  the  plunder  muft  be 
/bared  by  lot,  and  the  king  himfelf  had  no  better  right.  Nihil 
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hinc  accipies , nifi  qua  tibi  fors  vera  largitur.  See  Vertot’s  Dif- 
fertation,  Me  moires  de  V Ac ademie  des  Belles  Lett  res , vol.  ii. 
p.  627.  See  alfo  Dr.  Robertfon’s  Charles  V.  8vo.  edit,  vol  i. 
p.  254.  The  fame  fpirit  of  independence  prevails  among  the 
North-American  favages.  See  Charlevoix,  Voyage  to  North  Ame- 
rica.> letter  xviii. 

( c ) The  commander  in  chief  had  the  power  of  adjudging, 
but  the  punifhment  was  inflidted  bp  the  priefts,  who,  according 
to  Csefar,  book  vi.  f.  20,  were  not  of  the  order  of  the  Druids. 
It  followed,  by  confequence,  that  the  general  met  with  lefs  ill- 
will,  and  the  execution  was  beheld  with  reverential  awe.  La 
Bletterie  obferves,  that  in  modern  times  the  ftroke  of  juftice, 
committed  always  to  the  bafe  and  profligate,  is  well-nigh  ren- 
dered odious.  The  ancient  Germans  feem  to  have  been  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  life  of  man,  whenever  taken  away,  fliould  be  a 
facrifice  to  the  Deity.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  ferocity  of  the 
people  would  tamely  fubmit  to  the  feverity  of  human  inftitutions. 

fd)  The  figures  of  favage  animals  were  deemed  religious 
fymbols ; fee  Tacitus,  Hift.  b.  iv.  f.  12.  It  was  alfo  a cuftom 
to  depofit  the  ftandards  taken  from  the  enemy  in  their  facred 
groves,  Annals,  b.  i.  f.  59.  Thefe  they  carried  with  them  to  their 
wars.  In  like  manner  the  Canadians  have  fymbolic  figures  of 
their  gods,  which  they  call  their  Manitous.  They  take  care, 
when  going  to  battle,  to  carry  with  them  thofe  objects  of  fuper- 
ftition,  and  would  as  foon  forget  their  arms.  Charlevoix, 
letter  xiv. 

(e)  The  Germans  felt  themfelves  inflamed  -with  enthufiaflic 
ardour,  when  their  wives  and  children  furveyed  the  field  of 
Vol.  IV.  E e battle. 
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battle.  Many  inftances  of  this  occur  in  Tacitus.  See  Hiflory , 
b.  iv.  f.  1 8.  In  the  engagement  between  Casfar  and  ArioviHus, 
the  Germans  encompafled  their  whole  army  with  a line  of  car- 
riages, in  order  to  take  away  all  hopes  of  l'afety  by  flight ; and 
their  women,  mounted  upon  thofe  carriages,  weeping  and  tear- 
ing their  hair,  conjured  the  fokliers,  as  they  advanced  to  battle, 
not  to  fuffer  them  to  become  Haves  to  the  Romans.  Csefar,  b.  i. 
f.  51.  The  Britons,  under  the  conduct  of  Boadicea,  prepared 
for  the  decilive  action  in  the  fame  manner.  Annals , b.  xiv.  f.  34. 
Galgacus,  in  his  fpeech  before  the  laft  battle  for  liberty,  tells  the 
Caledonians,  that  the  advantage  of  having  wives  and  children 
was  on  their  fide,  whereas  the  Romans  had  no  fuch  pledges  to 
excite  their  valour.  Life  of  Agricola , f.  32.  The  manners  of 
ancient  chivalry  feem  to  be  derived  from  this  German  origin. 
The  fair  helped  to  difarm  the  knight  returning  from  his  adven- 
tures ; they  praifed  his  valour,  and  dreffed  his  wounds.  See  a 
differtation  on  this  fubjedf,  Memoir e s dc  f Acad,  des  Belles  Lett  res , 
vol.  XX. 

Section  VIII. 

(a)  We  have  in  Floras  a lively  defeription  of  the  undaunted 
courage  with  which  the  German  women  oppofed  the  enemy 
in  the  day  of  battle.  After  Hating  the  vi&ory  obtained  by 
Marius  over  the  Cimbri,  the  hiHorian  fays,  that  the  conflict  was 
not  lefs  fierce  and  obHinate  with  the  wives  of  the  vanquiHied. 
In  their  carts  and  waggons  they  formed  a line  of  battle,  and 
from  their  elevated  fituation,  as  from  fo  many  turrets,  annoyed 
the  Romans  with  their  poles  and  lances.  Their  death  was  as 
glorious  as  their  martial  fpirit.  Finding  that  all  was  loH,  they 
lent  a deputation  to  Marius,  defiring  that  they  might  be  at  li- 
berty to  enrol  themfelves  in  a religious  order.  Their  requeH,  in 
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its  nature  impracticable,  being  refufed,  they  ftrangled  their  chil- 
dren, and  either  deftroyed  themfelves  in  one  fcene  of  mutual 
daughter,  or,  with  the  falhes  that  bound  up  their  hair,  hung 
fufpended  by  the  neck  on  the  boughs  of  trees,  or  the  top  of 
their  waggons.  Florus,  book  iii.  ch.  3.  See  alfo  Valerius 
Maximus,  book  vi.  ch.  1.  That  the  women  were  efteemed  by 
the  German  nations  as  their  deareft  pledges,  is  confirmed  by 
Suetonius,  who  relates,  that  Auguftus  CaTar  demanded  from  the 
conquered  tribes  a new  fort  of  hoftages,  namely,  their  women  ; 
becaufe  he  found,  by  experience,  that  they  did  not  much  regard 
their  male  hoftages.  Sueton.  Life  of  Auguftus,  f.  21. 

(b)  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Virtues  of  the  Female 
Sex,  relates,  that  a difpute  arofe  among  the  tribes  of  Celtic  emi- 
grants, before  they  palled  over  the  Alps,  fo  fierce  and  violent, 
that  nothing  but  the  decifion  of  the  fword  could  end  the  quarrel. 
The  Celtic  women  on  that  occafion  rulhed  between  the  two  ar- 
mies, and  determined  the  queftion  with  fuch  good  fenfe,  that 
the  Celtic  nations  ever  after  made  it  their  praClice  to  call  women 
to  their  confultations  about  peace  and  war.  When  Julius  Casfar 
enquired  of  the  prifoners  why  Arioviftus  declined  an  engage- 
ment, he  found  that  it  was  the  cuftom  among  the  Germans  for 
the  women  to  decide  by  lots  and  divinations,  whether  it  was 
proper  to  hazard  a battle,  and  that  they  had  declared  againft 
coming  to  action  before  the  new  moon.  Caefar,  book  i.  fi  50. 
Strabo  relates,  that  among  the  Cimbrian  women,  who  followed 
their  hufbands  in  the  invafion  of  Italy,  there  were  feveral  who 
had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  marched  bare-footed  in  the  midft 
of  the  lines,  diftinguifhed  by  their  grey  hairs,  and  milk-white 
-linen  robes.  Strabo,  book  vii.  Tacitus  in  his  Hiftory  obferves 
that  moft  of  the  German  women  were  confidered  as  pro- 
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phetefles,  and,  in  particular,  that  Veleda  was  worihipped  as  a god- 
defs.  Hijl.  book  iv.  1'.  61,  and  65.  La  Bletterie  obferves,  that, 
till  the  final  extinction  of  paganifm,  the  fiune  fuperftition  pre- 
vailed in  Gaul,  and  that  a number  of  matrons,  or  druidical  vir- 
gins, foretold,  when  the  emperor  Alexander  was  on  the  point  of 
fetting  out  on  his  expedition  againfi  Germany,  that  he  would 
never  return.  We  are  further  told  by  Pomponius  Mela,  that, 
in  an  ifland  on  the  coafl:  of  Brittany,  there  was  an  ancient  oracle 
where  nine  virgins  attended  as  prieftefles,  and  ifiued  the  re- 
fponles.  Befides  their  prefcience  of  futurity,  they  had  the  power 
to  imprifon  the  winds,  or  by  their  incantations  to  raife  ftorms 
and  tempefts.  Pomp.  Mela,  book  iii.  c.  6.  The  influence 
of  the  Canadian  women  may  be  feen  in  Charlevoix.  He  fays, 
to  take  up  the  hatchet,  is  to  declare  war  ; and  nothing  can  be 
faid  againft  it,  unlefs  it  be  among  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois , where 
the  matrons  command  or  prohibit  a war,  as  feems  good  unto 
them.  Charlevoix,  letter  xiii. 

(a)  Veleda  was  a prophetefs  of  the  Bructerian  nation.  She 
was  the  oracle  of  Civilis  the  Batavian,  in  his  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans. Cerealis,  when  he  had  gained  a decifive  victory  over  that 
warlike  chief,  and  had  nothing  lb  much  at  heart  as  a general 
peace,  knew  the  importance  of  Veleda,  and  her  influence  on  the 
German  mind.  We  fee  him,  for  that  reafon,  in  the  Hiftorv  of 
Tacitus,  b.  v.  f.  24,  endeavouring  to  draw  her  over  to  his  intereft. 
And  yet  with  all  her  boafted  knowledge  fhe  was  blind  to  her 
own  fate.  We  learn  from  Statius,  that  fhe  was  made  a captive 
by  Rutilius  Gallicus,  and  obliged  to  humble  herfclf  before  the 
emperor  Vefpalian.  lienee  Tacitus  fays,  vidimus  Vekdam , 1 vc 
Jaw  Veleda.  Statius,  after  being,  in  his  congratulatory  ftylc, 
lavifh  of  his  compliments  to  his  friend  Rutilius  Gallicus,  for 
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his  great  fuccefs  in  Afia  and  Africa,  touches  at  lafl:  on  his  vic- 
torious arms  in  Germany,  and  the  captivity  of  Velcda. 

Non  vacat  Ar&oas  acies,  Rhenumque  rebellem, 

Captiyveque  preces  Veled.e,  et  (quie  maxima  nuper 
Gloria)  depolitam  Dacis  pereuntibus  urbcm 

Pandere.  Statius  Sylv.  lib.  i.  poem.  iv.  v.  89. 

Section  IX. 

(a)  This  paffage  has  afforded  a large  field  of  difcuflion,  in 
which  various  writers  have  expatiated,  as  fancy,  or  the  love  of 
an  hypothecs,  happened  to  dictate.  Csefar  tells  us,  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  no  druids  to  prefide  in  religious  affairs ; nor  do  they 
trouble  themfelves  about  facrifices.  They  acknowledge  no  gods 
but  thofe  that  are  objects  of  fight,  and  by  whofe  power  they  are 
apparently  benefited  ; the  fun,  the  moon,  fire.  Of  other  gods 
they  knew  nothing,  not  even  by  report.  Dc  Bell.  Gall.  b.  vi. 
f.  20.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fame  author  informs  us,  that 
the  Gauls  worfhipped  Mercury  as  the  inventor  of  all  ufeful 
arts,  and  the  tutelary  patron  of  commerce  ; and  alfo  Apollo, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva.  Book  vi.  f.  16.  But  if  it  be  true, 
according  to  the  fame  eminent  writer,  that  the  Gauls  in  ancient 
times  exceeded  the  Germans  in  bravery,  and  often  paffed  over 
the  Rhine  to  wage  war  in  that  country,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  the  Germans  never  heard  of  other  gods.  Mars,  we  find, 
was  worfhipped  by  the  Gauls  ; but  as  he  was  a Scythian  god, 
as  Virgil  has  it,  Gradivumque  patrem , Geticis  qui  prafidcl  arvis , 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  a people,  ■who  were  of  Scythian  ori- 
gin, fhould  not  have  heard  of  the  God  of  War.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Caffar  did  not  give  us  the  Celtic  names  of  the 
feveral  deities  worfhipped  in  Gaul,  and  alfo  the  names  in  ufe 
among  the  Germans.  Harfh  as  thofe  terms  might  he,  a Latin 
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termination  would  have  foftened  them  into  a milder  found. 
Thus  we  have  man  and  berth  changed  by  Tacitus  into  m annus 
and  herthum.  Schedius,  de  Dlls  Germanis  (an  author,  whofe 
elaborate  work  has  been  lately  put  into  the  prefent  writer’s  hands 
by  his  excellent  and  learned  friend  Dr.  Charles  Burney),  ex~ 
prefsly  fays,  that  Teutates  was  the  Roman  Mercury,  and 
Hesus,  Mars.  For  his  authority  he  cites  Ladlantius,  book  i. 
c.  21,  who  obferves,  that  the  Gauls  propitiated  thofe  gods  by 
human  facrifices.  Hefum  ct  Teutaten  humano  cruore  placabant. 
Lucan  Ipeaks  to  the  fame  purpofe  : 


Et  quibus  immitis  placatur  fanguine  diro 
Teutates,  horrenfque  feris  altaribus  Hesus. 

Lucan,  lib.  i.  v.  444. 

And  you,  where  Hesus’  horrid  altar  Hands, 

And  dire  Teutates  human  blood  demands. 

Rowe’s  Lucan. 

In  fome  refemblance  of  the  attributes  aferibed  to  Hesus  and 
Teutates,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  faw  Mars  and  Mercury, 
and  thence  inferred  that  their  own  modes  of  worfhip  extended 
to  barbarous  nations.  But  the  natural  religion  of  rude  illiterate 
ages  owed  its  birth  to  the  paffions  and  fuperftitious  fears  of  an 
ignorant  multitude. 

tantum  terroribus  addit 

Quos  timeant,  non  node  Deos. 

The  zealous  crowds  in  ignorance  adore, 

And  Hill,  the  lefs  they  know,  they  fear  the  more. 

Rowe’s  Lucan,  book  Hi. 

The  idea  of  one  God,  the  governing  mind  of  the  univerfe, 
was  unknown  to  the  Pagan  world.  The  mod  favage  nations 

had 
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had  a notion  of  an  invifible  power ; but  being  left  to  their  own 
uninftrufted  fancy,  polytheifm  was  the  confequence.  They 
analyfed  the  Deity,  decompounded  his  eftence,  perfonified  his 
attributes,  and  made  new  gods  for  every  thing  that  they  wilhcd 
or  feared.  All  had  a fenfe  of  a fuperior  Being ; but  not  being 
able  to  afcribe  omnipotence  to  one  God,  they  multiplied  the 
number,  and  diftributed  the  adminiftration  of  the  univerfe 
among  various  deities,  affigning  to  each  his  feparate  province, 
his  diftindt  attributes,  and  peculiar  character.  The  theology  of 
Greece  and  Rome  fprung  out  of  the  wants,  the  fears,  and  paf- 
fions  of  a favage  race,  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  thole  nations 
adorned  and  polifhed  the  rude  invention  of  their  ancefiors. 
Their  genius  gave  the  graces  of  poetry  to  every  fiction,  and 
their  mythology  was  rendered  elegant.  Other  nations,  who 
made  no  advances  in  fcience,  formed  their  fyftem  of  polytheifm 
in  the  fame  manner,  and,  as  was  natural,  deified  the  fame  attri- 
butes. And  thus,  as  Hume  obferves  in  his  Hljlory  of  Natural 
Religion , “ The  Greek  and  Roman  travellers  and  conquerors, 
“ without  much  difficulty,  found  their  own  deities  every  where, 
“ and  faid,  This  is  Mercury,  that  Venus  ; this  is  Mars,  that 
“Neptune;  by  whatever  title  the  ftrange  gods  might  be  de~ 
“ nominated.  The  noddefs  Hertha  of  our  Saxon  ancefiors 

o 

“ feems  to  be  no  other,  according  to  Tacitus,  than  the  Mater 
“ Tellus  of  the  Romans.”  According  to  this  doctrine,  we  fee 
in  the  traft  on  the  German  Manners , f.  43,  that  under  the  name 
of  Alcis  Tacitus  found  that  the  people  worlhipped  Castor 
and  Pollux.  In  this  fenfe  the  Roman  hifiorians  are  to  be  un- 
derftood,  when  they  tell  us,  that  favage  nations  worlhipped 
Mars,  and  Venus,  and  Minerva.  Under  barbarous  appellations 
they  worlhipped  invifible  powers,  to  whom  they  gave  diftiiidt 
functions,  as  the  Romans  did  in  their  own  religious  fyftem.  It 
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is  therefore  to  be  wifhed  that  Cacfar  had  collected  the  names 
aferibed  by  the  Germans  to  their  gods.  In  that  cafe,  the  feem- 
ing  variance  between  him  and  Tacitus  would,  mod  probably, 
vanifh.  But  Csefar  was  engaged  in  an  important  war  with 
Arioviftus,  and  he  did  not  pierce  far  into  Germany.  See  f.  43, 
note  (f). 

(b)  Human  victims  were  offered  to  Mercury  (or  Hesus) 
as  the  chief  of  the  German  gods,  and,  according  to  the  text, 
certain  animals  were  facrificed  to  Mars  and  Hercules.  There 
is,  however,  reafon  to  think  that  Mercury  was  a principal  deity, 
fmee  we  find,  in  a quarrel  between  the  Cattians  and  Hermun- 
durians,  that  both  armies  devoted  the  vanquifhed,  their  men, 
and  horfes,  and  whatever  was  taken,  as  a facrifice  to  Mars  and 
Mercury.  Annals , b.  xiii.  f.  57.  In  the  Hijlory , b.  iv.  f.  64,  Mars 
is  called  the  principal  deity.  The  Germans  were  of  Scythian 
origin,  and,  of  courle,  retained  much  of  the  manners  of  their 
anceftors.  See  Herodotus,  book  iv.  The  Celtic  nations  offered 
human  victims  to  their  gods,  and,  accordingly,  Csefar  tells  us, 
that  the  fame  horrible  fuperftition  prevailed  among  the  Gauls. 
In  threatening  diftempers  or  imminent  dangers,  they  made  no 
fcruple  to  facrifice  human  victims,  and  made  ufe  of  the  miniftry  of 
their  druids  for  that  purpofe.  They  put  the  victims  alive  into  a 
coloffus  of  ozier  twigs,  and  all  within  expired  in  the  flames.  Con- 
vidts  for  theft,  robbery,  or  other  crimes,  were  thought  moll  ac- 
ceptable to  the  gods,  and,  when  real  criminals  were  not  to  be 
found,  the  innocent  were  made  to  fuffer.  Csefar,  book  vi.  f.  15. 
Pliny  informs  11s,  that  men  were  facrificed  by  the  Romans  as 
late  as  the  vear  of  R.ome  657,  when  a decree  was  pafied,  in  the 
confulfhip  of  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  Licinius  Craffus,  forbidding 
the  practice  of  human  facrifices.  And  thus,  fays  Pliny,  the 
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world  was  obliged  to  the  humanity  of  the  Romans,  who  abo- 
lifhed  the  horrible  ceremonies,  in  which  it  was  pronounced  to 
be  a religious  duty  to  facrifice  a man,  and  even  wholefome  to 
eat  his  flefh.  And  yet  the  fame  writer  tells  us,  lib.  28,  that  the 
mifchief  was  fo  far  from  being  cured  by  the  decree  of  the  fenate, 
that  he  faw  a Greek  man  and  woman  buried  alive  at  Rome. 
Plutarch  fpeaks  of  the  fame  barbarity  in  his  own  time,  inflicted 
on  a native  of  Gaul.  La  Bletterie  relates  from  Vopifcus,  that, 
in  the  year  of  the  chriftian  sera  270,  Aurelian,  to  induce  the 
fenate  to  confult  the  Sibylline  books,  offered  a number  of  pri- 
foners,  of  whatever  nation  they  fhould  choofe,  to  be  facriftced 
on  that  occafion.  After  that  fafl,  he  fays,  let  man  boaft  of  his 
reafon,  and  with  prelumption  fay,  that  he  flood  in  no  need  of 
revelation. 

'(c)  A Liburnian  galley  was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans 
to  a fhip  built  after  the  model  which  they  borrowed  from  the 
Liburnians,  a people  of  Dalmatia.  The  fervice  performed  by 
thofe  galleys  in  the  battle  of  Adtium  is  well  known.  Horace 
addreffes  an  ode  to  Maecenas,  when  he  was  fetting  out  with 
Auguflus  on  that  expedition  : 

Ibis  Liburnis  inter  alta  navium, 

Amice,  propugnacula. 

Horace,  book  v.  ode  1. 

How  Isis  came  to  be  worfhipped  by  the  Suevians  in  the 
form  of  a fhip  may  be  accounted  for.  That  goddefs  was  deem- 
ed the  inventrefs  of  navigation.  The  fuperflition  and  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  ./Egyptians  were  diffufed  over  Afia,  Greece, 
and  the  reft  of  Europe.  Brotier  fays,  that  infcriptions  to  Ills 
and  Serapis  have  been  frequently  found  in  Germany.  But  whe- 
Vol.  IV.  F f ther 
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ther  a Libumian  galley  ever  arrived  in  the  Baltic,  and  whether 
the  Suevians  heard  of  Isis,  the  ^Egyptian  goddefs,  may  be  made 
a quellion.  The  Germans  thought,  like  the  reft  of  the  Pagan 
world,  that  fome  preternatural  power  prefided  over  every  thing 
ufeful  in  human  life.  Imagination  created  a goddefs  of  Navi- 
gation, and,  as  the  human  form  was  never  affigned  to  the  Ger- 
man deities,  they  worfhipped  the  tutelar  faint  of  the  fea-faring 
life  under  the  fymbol  of  a fhip.  This  was  fufficient  foundation 
for  faying  that  the  ./Egyptian  Isis  was  adored  in  Germany.  See 
two  diflertations  on  this  fubjedt,  Memoir cs  ds  V Academic  dcs 
Belles  Lettrcs , vol.  v.  p.  63. 

(d)  It  may  be  aflumed  as  a fad,  that  the  Germans,  at  the- 
time  when  Tacitus  wrote  his  Treatife,  had  no  reprefentation  of 
their  gods  in  the  human  lliape.  Statuaries  and  artifls  did  not 
fix  their  refidence  in  thofe  regions.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
in  procefs  of  time  images  and  ftatues  abounded  in  Germany. 
The  miffioners,  who  went  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  to 
propagate  the  chriflian  religion  in  thofe  parts,  law  many  images 
and  ftatues  of  their  gods.  That  mode  of  idolatry  was,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  eftablifhed.  The  people  perfifted,  for  a long 
time,  to  obl'erve  the  inftitutions  of  their  anceftors,  till  the  council 
of  Francfort,  by  order  of  Charlemagne,  decided,  that  images 

ftiould  be  admitted  into  churches  to  ferve  as  books  for  the  vulgar 

? u 

and  ignorant.  It  is  true  that  Tacitus,  Annals , i.  f.  51,  mentions 
the  temple  of  Tanfan  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  images 
or  ftatues  of  the  gods  were  there  immured, 

(e)  Groves  devoted  to  fuperftition  were  frequent  in  Ger- 
many and  in  Gaul.  Mention  is  made,  Annals , ii.  f.  12,  of  a 
wood  facred  to  Hercules.  The  foreft  of  Barduhenna  occurs, 
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Annals , iv.  f.  73  ; and  in  the  Hi/lory , iv.  f.  14,  Tacitus  defcribes 
a facred  grove.  Claudian,  in  his  Panegyric  on  Stilico,  congra- 
tulates his  hero,  that  by  his  means  the  Hercynian  Foreft,  •which, 
before  that  time,  had  been  made  a gloorpy  defert  by  fuperftition, 
was  converted  intp  a place  for  the  fports  and  pleafures  of  man, 
where  he  might  purfue  the  chace,  and  hew  the  venerable  oaks 
as  his  occafions  required  : 

Ut  procul  Hercynise  pevvafta  filentia  fylvie 
Venari  tuto  liceat,  lucofque  vetufta 
Religione  truces,  et  robora,  numinis  inftar 
Barbarici,  noftrse  feriant  impune  fecures. 

Claudian,  lib.  i. 

Lucan’s  defcription  of  a facred  grove  near  Marfeilles,  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Pharfalia,  is  well  known  to  the  claffic  fcholar. 
The  rites  of  a barbarous  worfhip,  and  the  impreftion  made  on 
the  mind  by  the  gloom  of  a thick  foreft,  are  there  difplayed  with 
a mafterly  hand  ; but,  perhaps,  Seneca  has  given  the  philofo- 
phical  and  true  reafon.  He  fays,  if  you  enter  a dark  wood, 
where  high  embowering  trees  exclude  the  light  of  the  fun,  the 
prodigious  growth  and  lofty  majefty  of  the  wood,  the  folitude 
of  the  place,  and  the  deep  impenetrable  gloom,  all  ccnfpire  to 
imprefs  an  awful  ftillnefs,  and  to  fill  the  mind  with  ideas  of  the 
invifible  power  of  a fuperior  Being.  Si  till  occurrit  vetuflis  ar- 
boribus , et  folitam  altitudinem  eg  ref  is,  frcquens  Incus , et  confpeSlum 
cceli  denjitate  ramorum  fubmovens ; ilia  proccritas  fdvce,  et  fccretum 
loci , cl  admiratio  umbra  Jidcm  tibi  numinis  facit.  Seneca,  epift.  41. 
The  younger  Pliny  (epift.  12.)  fays  more  concifely,  We  adore 
the  gloom  of  woods,  and  the  lilence  that  reigns  around  us. 
Lucas,  atque  in  Us  filentia  ipfa  adoramus.  The  fame  elf  eel  in  a 
Gothic  church  is  finely  deferibed  in  Congreve’s  Mourning  Bride: 
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No,  all  is  liufh’d,  and  ftill  as  death: — tis  dreadful ! 

How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile,. 

Whofe  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 

To  bear  aloft  its  arch’d  and  ponderous  roof, 

By  its  own  weight  made  fteadfaft  and  immovable, 

Looking  tranquillity  ! It  ftrikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  fight. 

Section  X. 

(a)  The  Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus,  book  iv.  had 
their  divining  twigs.  The  manner  in  which  they  wrere  ufed  is 
explained  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Hift.  of  Denmark , book  xiv. 
who  fays,  that  the  Rugians,  a people  bordering  on  the  Baltic 
Sea,  threw  into  their  bofoms  three  pieces  of  wood,  partly  white, 
and  partly  black ; the  former  denoting  fuccefs,  and  the  latter 
adverle  fortune.  La  Bletterie  fays,  the  law  of  the  Frifians  fhews 
that  the  people,  even  after  they  were  converted  to  chriftianity, 
ftill  retained  this  form  of  divination.  The  words  of  the  law 
are,  Tali  de  virgd pracift,  quos  tenos  vacant ; Teene  in  German, 
or  Tan  in  Anglo  Saxon,  lignifying  pieces  of  the  young  branch 
of  a tree.  See  the  explanation  of  Tanfan,  Annals , b.  i.  f.  51, 
note  (a). 

(b)  CaTar  fays,  b.  1.  f.  50,  that,  among  the  Gauls,  the  ma- 
trons of  the  family  prefided  to  decide  by  lots  and  divination. 
The  cafe,  undoubtedly,  was  the  fame  in  Germany. 

( c ) Inftances  of  this  fuperftition  are  recorded  among  the 
Perfians.  Darius  was  elected  king  by  the  neighing  of  a horfe. 
Herodotus,  b.  iii.  The  fame  author,  b.  i.  mentions  a number  of 
white  horfes,  confidered  as  facred  by  Cyrus  and  his  army. 
Juftin  relates  the  ele&ion  of  Darius  in  the  following  manner. 
The  competitors  for  the  regal  diadem  agreed  that,  on  a ftated 
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day,  the  horfes  of  the  leveral  candidates  ftiould  be  drawn  out 
before  the  palace,  and  he,  whole  horfe  was  firft  heard  neighing, 
Ihould  be  chol'en  king.  The  reafon  of  this  ceremony  was  the 
perfuafion  of  the  Perfians,  who  believed  the  fun  to  be  the  only 
god,  and  that  all  horfes  were  conlecrated  to  him.  Juftin,  b.  i. 
f.  io.  In  the  ifle  of  Rugen  a prieft  took  aufpices  from  a white 
horfe,  as  appears  in  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Danijh  Hiflory , b.  xiv. 

(d)  Montefquieu  obferves,  that  this  was  the  origin  of  duel- 
ling, and  allb  of  the  heroic  madnefs  of  knight  errantry.  It  was 
considered  by  the  fuperftition  of  the  times  as  an  appeal  to  heaven. 
In  a fierce  and  warlike  nation,  like  the  Germans,  whole  families 
waged  war  on  one  another  for  every  fpecies  of  injury.  To 
modify  fo  favage  a cuftom,  the  combat  was  fought  under  the 
eye  of  the  magiftrate,  and,  in  that  manner,  private  as  well  as 
public  affairs  were  determined.  The  proof  by  battle  was  efta- 
blifhed,  and  with  more  eagernefs,.  as  it  excluded  perjury.  Ju- 
dicial combat  was  the  mode  of  trial  that  afterwards  prevailed 
all  over  Europe.  Witnefi'es  and  compurgators  were  obliged 
to  Support  their  evidence  by  the  deciiion  of  the  fword.  Ec- 
clefiaftics,  women,  minors,  the  aged  and  infirm  could  not  be 
expected  to  enter  the  lifts,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  produce 
their  champions.  The  cuftom  in  England  was  called  wager  of 
battle.  The  form  of  proceeding  is  ftated  on  good  authority  by 
the  late  judge  Blackftone.  That  elegant,  writer  had  the  merit 
of  converting  the  thorny  ftudy  of  the  law  into  a branch  of 
polite  literature.  In  his  hands,  feret  et  mbits  afper  amomum.  By 
him  we  are  told,  that  the  laft  trial  by  battle,  that  was  joined  in 
a civil  fuit,  was  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
was  held  in  Tothiil-fields,  where  Sir  Henry  Spelman  was  a wit- 
nefs  of  the  ceremony.  Blackftone,  vol.  iii.  p.  338.  In  Rulh- 
-7  worth’s 
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worth’s  ColleOion,  ann.  1631  ; 7th  Car.  I.  there  is  a long  ac- 
count of  the  proceeding  preparatory  to  a trial  by  battle  in  the 
court  of  chivalry  ; but  his  majefty,  in  the  end,  revoked  his  letters 
patent,  not  being  willing  to  have  the  caufe  decided  by  duel. 
This  remnant  of  German  manners,  though  fallen  into  difufe, 
is  not  entirely  abolilhed  at  this  day.  Blackflone,  vol.  iii.  p.  341. 
See  Dr.  Robertfon’s  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  59. 

Se Elion  XI. 

(a)  Montefquieu  is  of  opinion,  that  in  this  Treatife  on  the 
Manners  of  the  Germans  an  attentive  reader  may  trace  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Britifh  conftitution.  That  beautiful  fyflem,  he  fays, 
was  found  in  the  forefts  of  Germany.  Spirit  of  Laws , b.  xi. 
ch.  6.  The  Saxon  Witenagemot  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  an 
improved  political  inftitution,  grafted  on  the  rights  exercifed 
by  the  people  in  their  own  country.  Anna/s,  b.  iv.  f.  3 q note  ( a ). 
The  author  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America  fays,  “ The 
Indians  meet  in  a houfe,  which  they  have  in  each  of  their  towns 
for  the  purpofe,  upon  every  folemn  occafion,  to  receive  am- 
bafladors,  to  deliver  them  an  anfwer,  to  fing  their  traditionary 
war-fongs,  or  to  commemorate  the  dead.  Thefe  councils  are 
public.  Here  they  propofe  all  fuch  matters  as  concern  the  hate, 
which  have  already  been  digefled  in  the  fecret  councils,  at  which 
none  but  the  head  men  aflift.”  European  Settlements , vol.  i. 

p.  177- 


(b ) The  power  and  influence  of  the  moon  on  all  human 
affairs  has  been  a notion  adopted  by  the  credulity  and  fuper- 
flition  of  every  age  and  nation.  Arioviftus,  according  to  Julius 
C;efar,  book  i.  f.  50,  was  forbid  to  hazard  a battle  before  the 
new  moon.  The  commentator  on  the  paflage  in  Casfar  adds, 
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that  by  a law  of  Lycurgus  the  Spartan  army  was  not  to  take  the 
field  before  the  full  moon  ; and  Vefpafian,  to  take  advantage 
of  religious  prejudices,  attacked  the  Jews  on  the  fabbath-day. 
See  in  the  Annals , b.  i.  f.  28,  a panic  in  the  army,  occafioncd  by 
an  eclipfe  of  the  moon.  The  elder  Pliny,  b.  ii.  f.  99,  fets  forth 
the  extravagant  powers  attributed  to  the  fame  planet.  In  this 
enlightened  age  fome  traces  of  the  fame  l'uperflition  ftill  remain. 

(c)  The  Gauls,  we  find  in  CaTar,  b.  vi.  f.  17,  computed  the 
time  by  nights,  not  by  days.  Vefliges  of  this  cuftom  hill  re- 
main in  Germany  and  in  Britain.  AVe  fay  fe'nnight  and  fort- 
night ; laft  Monday  fe' n night , this  day  fortnight.  By  the  Salic 
law,  title  49,  the  time  allowed  for  appearing  in  court  was  com- 
puted by  nights  inftead  of  days.  Chambers,  in  his  Dictionary, 
tells  us,  that  in  a council  held  in  this  ifland,  ann.  S24,  a caufe 
was  heard  after  thirty  nights  : fnita  contentione  coram  cpifcopo ; 
pofl  triginta  noEles  illud jur ament  uni  ad  Wcfminfur  deduclum  ejl. 

(d)  In  the  excellent  tranflation  of  Monfieur  Mallet’s  North- 
ern Antiquities , we  fee  the  lame  cuftom  obferved  by  the  Danes. 
They  ftill  fhew  the  places  where  they  chofe  their  kings,  their 
generals,  and  alfo  deliberated  on  the  moft  important  affairs. 
There  are  remaining  three  monuments  of  this  cuftom,  the  one 
near  Lunden  in  Scania,  the  other  at  Leyra  or  Lethra  in  Zealand, 
and  the  third  near  Viburg  in  Jutland.  “ Thefe  monuments, 
“ whofe  rude  bulk  has  preferved  them  from  the  ravages  of  time, 
“ are  vaft  unhewn  ftones,  twelve  in  number,  fet  upright  and 
*c  placed  in  the  form  of  a circle.  In  the  middle  is  a ftone  much 
“ larger  than  the  reft,  on  which  they  made  a feat  for  their  king. 
“ The  other  ftones  ferved  as  a barrier  to  keep  off  the  populace. 
“ The  principal  chiefs  mounted  on  thofe  ftones,  and  writh  a loud 
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“ voice  delivered  their  opinions ; then  the  foldiers,  who  flood 
“ in  crowds  about  them,  fignified  their  approbation  or  aflent  by 
“ clalhing  their  fhields  together  in  a kind  of  cadence,  or  by 
“ railing  certain  fhouts.”  Stonehenge  is  laid  to  be  a monument 
ot  the  fame  cuftom.  See  Camden’s  Britannia , by  Gibfon,  p.  95. 
Brotier  fees  in  thofe  conventions  the  origin  of  the  affemblies, 
called,  under  the  Merovingian  race  of  French  kings,  Les  Champs 
tie  Mars , the  Fields  of  March  ; under  the  Carlovingian,  Les 
Champs  de  Mai , the  Fields  of  May ; and  finally,  Les  Etats  Ge~ 
neraux , the  States  General.  In  Tacitus,  Hijl.  b.  iv.  f.  15,  Ci- 
vilis  is  applauded  by  the  clangor  of  arms ; and  Vercingetorix, 
after  haranguing  the  foldiers,  receives  the  approbation  of  the 
army,  fignified  by  ftriking  their  lances  againft  their  fwords. 
.Casfar,  b.  vii.  1.  2 1 . 

( t)  From  this  it  is  evident  that  all  the  ftates  of  Germany 
were  not  governed  by  kings.  The  chief  of  the  community  im- 
plies a republican  magillrate.  The  word  civitas  does  not  mean 
a city,  but  a (late,  a people,  a body  politic.  In  thofe  ftates, 
where  all  important  matters  were  difcufled  by  the  people  in 
their  colledlive  body,  no  wonder  that  the  man  who  poffeffed 
the  powers  of  perfuafion  fhould.be  the  leading  demagogue.  The 
oratory  of  the  favage  was  unpolifhed,  but  it  was  animated  by 
the  emotions  of  the  heart ; and  the  heart  is  the  fource  of  forcible 
and  commanding  eloquence.  Charlevoix  feems  never  better 
pleafed  than  when  he  talks  of  the  pathos  and  energy  of  his 
American  orators  ; and  the  author  of  the  European  Settlements 
in  America,  fays,  “ Their  orators  are  employed  in  all  the  public 
councils,  and  there  difplay  thofe  talents  which  diftinguifh  them 
for  eloquence  and  knowledge  of  public  bufinefs ; in  both  of 
which  fome  of  them  are  admirable.  The  chief  fkill  of  the 
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orators  confifts  in  giving  an  artful  turn  to  affairs,  and  in  ex- 
prefling  their  thoughts  in  a bold  and  figurative  manner,  much 
fixonger  than  we  could  bear  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  with 
geftures  equally  violent,  but  often  extremely  natural  and  ex- 
preffive.  European  Settlements , vol.  i.  p.  178. 

Seel  ion  XII. 

(a)  The  Salic  law  impofed  a pecuniary  penalty  on  fuch  as 
took  down  a convidt  ftill  alive  from  the  tree  or  gibbet  on  which 
he  was  fufpended.  Even  the  dead  body  was  not  to  be  cut  down 
without  permiflion  from  the  judge.  A fine  was  paid  for  this 
offence. 


(b)  The  cowards  here  intended  were,  moft  probably,  thofe 
who  offered  to  attend  a chief  to  the  wars  as  his  faithful  followers, 
and  afterwards  deferted.  Men  of  that  defcription  were  accounted 
infamous.  Casfar,  b.  vi.  f.  22.  By  a law  of  the  Lombards, 
the  freeman,  who  was  fummoned  to  defend  his  country  againft 
a foreign  invafion,  and  refufed  to  carry  arms  in  that  preffmg 
exigence,  was  adjudged  guilty  of  a capital  crime,  and  buffered  as 
a traitor.  Among  the  Canadians,  the  man  who  attaches  him- 
felf  to  a leader,  and,  having  fung  the  war-fong,  refufes  to  per- 
form his  engagement,  is  never  fafe  from  the  indignation  of  his 
countrymen ; at  leaft,  he  is  difgraced  for  ever.  Charlevoix, 
letter  xiv. ' 


( c )  The  Germans  diflinguifhed  the  crimes  which  were  pre- 
judicial to  the  ftate,  fuch  as  treafon  and  defertion,  from  cow- 
ardice, which  they  ranked  with  thofe  unnatural  paffions  that 
ought  never  to  be  heard  of  in  fociety.  The  enemy  of  his 
country  was  punifhed  as  a public  example.  Private  vices,  in 
Vol.  IV.  G a-  them- 
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themfelves  bafe  and  flagitious,  were  confulered  as  difgraceful 
to  the  guilty,  not  as  an  extenfive  mifchief,  and  therefore  iwept 
away  from  the  notice  and  the  memory  of  man.  Ignominious 
offenders  were  fuffocated  in  mud,  and  their  bodies  were  con- 
cealed from  fight,  to  be  forgotten  as  foon  as  poffible.  This  dif- 
tinCtion  of  crimes  and  punifhments  continued  fo  long,  that,  by 
a law  of  the  Burgundians,  the  wife,  who  proved  falfe  to  her 
hufband,  was  in  like  manner  put  to  death  in  the  mud.  Si 
qua  mulier , maritum  fuum , cut  legitime  junSla  eft , dimiferit , tiecctur 
in  Into.  Burgundian  Laws , tit.  xxxiv.  This  practice  of  the 
Germans  calls  to  mind  the  punifhment  for  parricide  among  the 
ancient  Romans.  The  perfon  convicted  of  that  crime  was 
hooded,  as  unworthy  of  the  common  light  ; fewed  up  alive  in  a 
fack,  with  an  ape,  a dog,  and  a cock;  and,  in  that  condition, 
thrown  into  the  lea,  or  into  the  next  lake  or  river.  Cicero  has 
defcribed  this  mode  of  punifhment.  The  parricide,  he  fays, 
was  fewed  in  a fack,  that  he,  who  murdered  the  author  of  his 
being,  fhould  no  longer  enjoy  the  elements,  by  which  all  things 
are  formed.  The  law  would  not  condemn  him  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  beafls,  left  the  nature  of  the  animals  fhould  be  rendered 
ftill  more  ferocious ; nor  was  it  deemed  proper  to  throw  him 
naked  into  the  next  river,  left,  wrhen  wafted  into  the  fea,  his 
body  fhould  pollute  the  waves,  that  purified  all  things  from  in- 
fection. In  this  manner  the  criminal  was  fuffered  to  live,  as  long 
as  poffible,  without  the  open  air ; and  he  was  left  to  die  in  fuch 
a way,  that  his  bones  never  touched  the  earth.  Infui  voluerunt 
in  culeum  vivos , atque  ita  in  Jlumen  dejici  ; at  qui  cum  uccajfct  unde 
ipfe  natus  ejftet , carerct  Us  rebus  omnibus , ex  quibus  omnia  tiata  ejje 
di'cuntur.  Noluerunt  feris  corpus  objicere , ne  bejliis  quoque , qua 
tantum  fcelus  attigijfent , immanioribus  uteremur  ; non  fic  nudos  in 
jlumen  dejicere , net  cum  delati  cjfait  in  mare , ipfum  pollucrent , quo 
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cater  a,  qua  violata  font , expiari  putantur.  It  a vivunt , dum  pof- 
funt , ut  ducere  animam  de  calo  non  qucant;  ita  moriuntur , corum 
ojfa  terra  non  tangat . See  the  whole  paflage,  iVo  Rofclo 

Amerino . 

(d)  In  the  lift  of  crimes,  for  which  a fine  or  compofition 
was  allowed,  homicide,  adultery,  theft,  and  other  perlonal  in- 
juries were  included.  See  this  Tra£t,  f.  21.  The  laws,  which 
the  Germans  eftablifhed  in  their  new  fettlements,  when  they 
quitted  their  forefts,  and  over-ran  all  Europe,  are  the  beft  com- 
mentary on  Tacitus.  They  confirm  him  in  every  thing  mate- 
rial. A race  of  barbarians,  iffuing  from  their  woods  and  marfhes, 
and  bearing  down  all  before  them,  would  naturally  bring  with 
them  their  primitive  ideas,  and  transfufe  them  into  all  the  laws 
eftablifhed  in  the  conquered  country.  Whoever  will  be  at  the 
pains  of  examining  their  code  of  laws,  will  foon  perceive,  that, 
in  their  various  fines  for  offences  committed,  they  attended  alto- 
gether to  the  quantity  of  the  damage,  the  malice  expreffed  or 
implied  by  the  deed,  and  the  rank  of  the  perfon  injured.  Bro- 
tier,  in  his  note  on  this  pafiage,  has  given  a variety  of  inftances 
with  his  ufual  accuracy.  The  whole  would  draw  this  note  into 
too  great  a length.  A few  examples  will  be  fufficient.  For 
ftealing  a fucking  calf,  a fine,  befides  the  real  value,  and  the  ex- 
pence of  the  fuit,  was  impofed  by  the  Salic  law,  Be  Furtis  Ani- 
maliurn , tit.  iii.  For  ftealing  a bull  the  fine  was  greater,  and 
for  the  king’s  bull  ftill  more.  For  a dog  of  the  chafe,  a con- 
fiderable  fum.  Knives  were  of  great  value  with  a people  un- 
billed in  the  mechanic  arts.  By  the  Salic  law,  he  who  ftole  a 
knife,  was  obliged  to  make  reftitution,  and  to  pay  a penalty. 
ITorfes  were  almoft  ineftimable  among  the  Saxons,  and  accord- 
ingly, by  their  law,  Be  Furtis , tit.  iv.  horfe-ftealing  was  made  a 
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capital  crime;  a circumdance  the  more  Angular,  as  a compo- 
fition  was  allowed  for  homicide.  By  the  Salic  law,  theft  had 
its  different  fhades  of  guilt ; fuch  as  dealing  from  the  outfide  of 
the  houfe,  from  the  infide,  and  if  the  offender  entered  by  a 
counterfeit  key,  the  penalty  increafed.  If  he  broke  in,  and  then 
fled  and  Hole  nothing,  he  was  fined  for  the  damage  done  by 
the  forcible  entry.  '1  he  bare  attempt  to  commit  a crime  was 
in  fome  inftances  punifhed.  If  a man  intending  to  give  a mor- 
tal wound,  milled  his  blow,  the  Salic  law  fined  him  for  the 
malice  expreffed..  For  fracturing  a fkull  the  penalty  was  con- 
fiderable,  and  flill  greater  if  the  bone  exfoliated,  and  the  brain 
was  laid  open.  By  the  Salic  and  Ripuarian  laws,  homicide  had 
different  degrees  of  guilt,  and  the  compofition  varied  accord- 
ingly. For  killing  a barbarian  the  fine  was  moderate ; for 
killing  a man,  and  concealing  the  body,  the  punifhment  was 
higher,  and  dill  increafed,  if  the  perfon  flain  was  funk  in  a well, 
or  thrown  into  a pond.  The  ranks  of  men  were  alfo  taken  into 
confideration.  If  a freeman  killed  a freeman  ; if  a Ripuarian 
killed  a Frank,  or  a Burgundian,  he  paid  the  fums  edablidied  by 
the  law  ; but  the  value  of  a Roman  was  fixed  at  a lower  rate. 
Many  more  examples  might  be  added  ; but  thefe  fliort  hints 
will  ferve  to  fiiew  from  what  fource  the  German  emigrants 
derived  their  notion  of  crimes  and  punidiments.  The  fine  in 
Germany  was  a mulct  of  cattle,  the  only  riches  of  the  country ; 
but  in  procefs  of  time,  when  the  Roman  empire  was  over- 
turned, and  the  invaders  became  acquainted  with  money,  the 
fines  were  pecuniary.  By  the  Ripuarian  laws,  indead  of  the 
penal  fum,  called  the  weregild,  the  compofition  might  be  made 
in  cattle,  at  the  option  of  the  offender. 

(e)  The  part  allotted  to  the  king  by  the  Salic  law  was 
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called  the  fredum,  i.  e.  pax,  a payment  to  the  king,  as  con  r- 
vator  of  the  public  peace,  by  preventing  private  vengeance  for 
the  injury  received.  Montefquieu  fees  in  this  paffage  the  origin 
of  the  ffcal  revenue,  or  the  king’s  exchequer.  He  obferves 
further,  that,  when  a man  was  killed  by  accident,  or  what  is  • 
called  chance-medley,  no  fredum  was  paid  to  the  king,  becaufe 
for  involuntary  homicide  no  vengeance  could  be  demanded  by 
the  friends  of  the  deceafed.  If  a man  was  killed  by  the  fall 
of  a pieee  of  wood,  no  fredum  was  paid,  but  the  piece  of  wood 
was  forfeited,  as  was  likewife  the  beaft  that  occalioned  the  death 
of  a man.  Spirit  of  Laws,  b.  xxx.  cl  20.  From  thefe  early 
inftitutions,  all  flowing  from  the  German  manners,  the  origin  of 
deodands,  well  known  in  our  Englifh  law,  may  be  clearly 
feem 

* (f)  The  whole  country  of  Germany  was  divided  into  dif- 
ferent Hates.  In  fome  of  thefe  monarchy  was  eftablifhed,  and 
in  others  the  republican  form  of  government.  The  former 
fubmitted  to  kings ; the  latter  had  their  chiefs.  The  cafe  was 
the  fame  with  the  American  favages.  An  eminent  writer  fays, 
Though  fome  tribes  are  found  in  America,  with  an  head,  whom 
we  call  a king,  his  power  is  rather  perfuafive  than  coercive. 
The  other  forms,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a fort  of  arif- 
tocracies,  have  no  more  power.  European  Settlements  in  Ame- 
rica, vol.  i.  p.  176.  In  Germany,  the  leader  of  armies  was 
elective.  In  each  Hate  or  tribe  the  divifions  were,  ill,  the  peo- 
ple ; 2dly,  the  cantons,  or  fhires,  as  they  are  called  in  Britain  ; 
3dly,  the  vici,  or  hundreds.  Magiftrates  were  chofen  in  ge- 
neral conventions  of  the  people  to  prefide  in  the  feveral  cantons 
and  hundreds.  Csefar,  who  feems  to  contradidt  this,  knew  that 
the  commander  in  war  had  no  authority  in  time  of  peace  ; and 
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thence,  perhaps,  arofe  his  miftake.  Tacitus  exprefsly  fays,  that 
there  were  magiftrates  in  the  feveral  cantons  and  hundreds  ; and 
his  account  of  the  matter  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  law 
made  by  the  defendants  of  the  German  tribes,  directing  that, 
according  to  ancient  cujlom , an  affembly  of  the  people  fhould  be 
convened  before  the  Chief,  or  Comes,  or  his  deputy,  and  that 
pleas  fhould  be  held  by  the  hundredor.  Convent  us  secundum 

ANTIQUAM  CONSUETUDINEM,  fat  lit  OUini  CENTENA  COVam 

comite,  ant  fuo  misso,  ct  coram  centenario  placitum  fiat . 
Leges  Alamannorum , tit.  xxxvi.  lex.  i. 

ScElion  XIII. 

(a)  The  cuftom  of  wearing  fwords  on  all  occafions  pre- 
vailed in  every  country  where  the  Germans  took  poffeflion. 
That  the  magiftrates  never  went  armed,  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
clergy,  who,  for  many  centuries,  prefided  in  the  courts  of  juflice. 
The  Romans,  it  is  well  known,  never  wore  their  fwords  but  in 
time  of  war,  or  upon  a journey. 

(b)  This  feems  to  be  the  origin  of  chivalry,  that  famous 
inftitution,  which  fpread  over  the  greateft  part  of  Europe  in  the 
eleventh  century.  It  is  related  of  Charlemagne,  that  he  gave 
a fword  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity  to  his  fon  prince  Louis. 
La  Bletterie  fays,  that  a ceremony,  little  different  from  that  now 
before  us,  is  Hill  fubfifting  in  many  parts  of  Germany.  When 
a young  page  has  paffed  the  time  of  life  for  his  employment, 
the  prince  whom  he  ferved  gives  a grand  entertainment,  and,  in 
the  prefence  of  his  courtiers,  receives  homage  from  his  page, 
and  then  girds  a fword  on  his  fide,  and  fometimcs  makes  him 
a prefent  of  a horfe.  This  is  called  giving  the  right  to  carry 
arms.  Broiler  obferves,  that  the  fons  of  kings  often  received  a 
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prefent  of  arms  from  a foreign  ftate  ; and,  in  conformity  to  that 
cuftom,  Audoin,  after  a fignal  victory,  was  deiired  by  the 
Lombards  to  admit  his  fon,  who  had  'lignalized  his  valour  in  the 
field  of  battle,  to  dine  at  the  fame  table  with  his  father : but  the 
conqueror  made  anfwer,  that  it  could  not  be  till  the  young  prince 
received  a fword  from  fome  foreign  potentate.  Warnefrid,  Be 
Gejlis  Langobardorum , lib.  i.  f.  23. 

(c)  When  the  young  men  of  Rome  attained  the  age  of 
fbventeen  years,  they  changed  their  drefs  called  the  prcetexta , 
for  the  toga  virilis , the  manly  gown.  On  that  occafion  the 
youth  was  conducted  by  his  friends  into  the  Forum  (or  fometimes 
into  the  Capitol),  where  with  much  folemnity  he  changed  his 
habit,  and  the  day  was  called  dies  tirocinii , or  the  day  on  which 
he  was  capable  of  being  a cadet  in  the  army.  The  young  Ger- 
man was,  in  like  manner,  introduced  to  the  public  by  his  rela- 
tions. He  then  received  a ihield  and  a fpear,  and  this  is  pro- 
perly compared  to  the  manly  gown  of  the  Romans.  The  fame 
ceremony  was  obfejrved  by  the  Scandinavians.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  their  young  men  became  their  own  mailers,  by  receiving 
a fword,  a buckler,  and  a lance,  and  this  was  performed  in  fome 
public  meeting.  See  Northern  Antiquities , vol.  i.  p.  19.7. 

(d)  We  have  feen  that  the  chiefs  among  the  Gauls,  and 
alfo  the  Canadians,  had  a train  of  young  adventurers,  who  lifted 
in  their  l'ervice.  See  f.  12,  note  (b).  Fidelity,  no  lefs  than 
martial  bravery,  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  followers,  who 
voluntarily  entered  into  the  army.  The  refpetft:  with  which 
they  were  beheld  by  their  countrymen,  was  fuch,  that  if  any 
one  of  them,  was  killed  or  wounded,  the  compofition  was  three 
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times  more  than  the  fum  paid  in  the  cafe  of  a common  free- 
man. 

(e)  War  was  the  ruling  paffion  of  all  the  northern  nations. 
Among  fuch  a people  it  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  the 
chief,  who  led  them  on  to  danger  and  heroic  fortitude,  Ihould 
be  idolized  by  the  foldiers.  In  Gaul,  the  warrior  had  a train 
of  clients  and  followers  in  proportion  to  his  fame  in  arms : that 
was  the  only  mark  of  grandeur  known  among!!  them.  Casfar, 
b.  vi.  f.  14.  It  was  the  fame  among  the  Scandinavians,  and 
we  fee  in  Charlevoix  that  the  Americans  followed  their  leaders 
with  equal  ardour. 


Sc  Elion  XIV. 

( a)  When  Chonodomarus,  king  of  the  Alamanni,  was  taken 
prifoner  by  the  Romans,  his  military  companions,  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  hundred,  and  three  of  the  king’s  mol!  intimate 
friends,  thinking  it  a flagitious  crime  to  live  in  fafety  after  fuch 
an  event,  furrendered  themfelves  to  be  loaded  with  fetters. 
Ammian.  Marcellin.  b.  xvi.  c.  13.  There  are  inftances  of  the 
fame  kind  in  Tacitus. 

(b)  It  appears  from  Casfar’s  account,  that  they  had  another 
wray  of  exercifing  their  courage,  when  their  nation  was  in  a llate 
of  profound  peace.  They  deemed  it  highly  honourable  to  lay 
walle  the  country  all  around  their  frontier,  conceiving  that,  to 
exterminate  their  neighbours,  and  fufFer  none  to  fettle  near  them, 
was  a proof  of  valour.  They  had  Hill  another  kind  of  em- 
ployment : robbery  had  nothing  infamous  in  it,  when  com- 
mitted out  of  the  territories  of  the  date  to  which  they  belonged  ; 
they  confidered  it  as  a practice  of  great  ufe,  tending  to  exercife 
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their  youth,  and  prevent  floth  and  idlenefs.  Caffar,  b.  vi.  f.  22. 
The  cuftom  of  carrying  arms  in  the  fervice  of  foreign  hates, 
during  a long  peace  at  home,  was  in  vogue  among  the  Scandi- 
navians. “ The  more  valiant  among  them,  unable  to  lie  inactive, 
till  their  own  country  Ihould  offer  them  new  occafions  to  enrich 
and  fignalize  themfelves,  entered  into  the  fervice  of  fuch  other 
nations  as  were  at  war.  This  was  a general  cuftom  among  all 
the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  nations ; and  ancient  liiftory  affords  us 
a thoufand  examples  of  it.”  Northern  Antiquities , vol.  i.  p.  234. 

(c)  From  the  liberality  of  the  chieftain  in  granting  prefents 
to  his  followers,  Montefquieu  deduces  the  origin  of  vaffalage. 
Fiefs,  or  feudal  allotments  of  land,  did  not  fubfifk  in  Germany. 
The  chiefs  or  princes  had  nothing  to  bellow  but  arms,  and 
horfes ; feafts,  and  plenty  of  provifions.  This  was  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  German  warrior  in  his  own  country  ; this  was 
what  he  imparted  freely  to  his  followers.  In  procefs  of  time, 
when  thofe  fierce  invaders  took  poffeffion  of  large  trails  in  the 
conquered  countries,  the  followers  of  the  chiefs,  no  longer  con- 
tent with  feafts,  and  prefents  of  horfes  and  arms,  demanded 
allotments  of  lands,  which,  at  firft,  were  beneficiary  only, 
and  afterwards  for  life.  In  time  they  became  hereditary,  with 
conditions  of  military  fervice  annexed  to  the  grant.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  feudal  system.  Spirit  of  Laws , b.  xxx.  eh.  3, 
and  4.  See  Dr.  Robertfon,  Charles  V.  p.  260,  263.  See  Abbe 
Millot,  Elemens  de  V Hifoire  dc  France,  vol.  i.  p.  190.  We  find 
in  Charlevoix,  that  the  American  chieftains  were  under  the 
fame  obligation  to  beftow  prefents  on  the  men  who  boiled  the 
war-kettle , and  took  up  the  hatchet  in  their  fervice.  Charlevoix, 
letter  xiv. 
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Section  XV. 

(a)  The  literal  meaning  of  the  original  is,  They  do  not  pa/s 

much  of  their  time  in  hunting , but  more  of  it  in  fuggifh  idle- 
nefs.  Non  multum  venatibus,  plus  per  otium  tran- 
sigunt.  This,  at  the  firft  blulh,  feems  to  contradid  Cteiar, 
who  fays,  hook  vi.  f.  20,  their  whole  life  is  addided  to  hunting 
and  war.  To  reconcile  the  two  authors,  Lipfius,  and  others 
lince  his  time,  propofe  to  leave  out  of  the  original  text  the  ne- 
gative word  non.  This,  perhaps,  would  be  right,  but  the  mean- 
ing of  the  paffage  is  clear  without  any  alteration.  They  hunted 
during  a few  months  of  the  year,  and  then  gave  up  all  their 
time  to  the  fports  of  the  ehace.  In  that  purfuit  confifted  their 
adual  employment.  The  reft  of  the  year  was  loitered  away 

in  fleep  and  wine.  The  fame  cuftom  prevailed  among  the 

American  favages.  Hunting,  fifhing,  fleep,  and  drunkennefs 
filled  the  whole  round  of  their  time.  See  Charlevoix  in  fundry 
places.  A writer,  who  has  left  us  a Latin  Hiftory  of  Canada, 
fays,  when  not  engaged  in  hunting,  or  on  a journey,  the  Cana.- 
dians  fit  on  the  ground,  or  lie  ftretched  in  ftupid  repofe,  leaving 
all  houfehold  affairs  to  their  women,  who  are  obliged  to  toil  and 
labour,  while  the  men  think  fuch  menial  offices  beneath  their 
dignity.  See  Creuxius,  Ili/l.  Canadenfis , p.  65. 

(b)  In  all  the  ftriking  charaders  recorded  in  hiftory,  or 
drawn  by  the  poet’s,  or  the  orator’s  pen,  we  fee  a mixture  of 
oppofite  qualities.  Catiline,  as  defcribed  by  Cicero,  or  hy  Salluft, 
is  not  the  moft  wonderful  inftance  even  in  civil  fociety.  Among 
rude  and  favage  tribes,  where  nature  works  without  reftraint, 
the  contrail;  is  obvious.  Every  thing  is  in  the  extreme : peace 
and  war,  adivity  and  floth,  love  and  hatred,  all  take  their  turn, 
and  fhew  themfelves  without  difguife.  No  moderation,  no 
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gradual  tranfition  from  one  paffion  to  another.  Every  thing  is 
done  on  the  impulfe  of  the  moment,  and  repugnant  defires 
feem  to  lie  blended  together. 

(c)  Brotier  finds  in  this  pafiage  the  origin  of  tributes,  by 
which  he  muft  be  underftood  to  mean  voluntary  contributions. 
The  Romans  impofed  a tribute,  and  other  imports  under  various 
names  of Jlipendia  and  vcdtigalia,  on  all  the  conquered  provinces. 
In  Germany,  where  no  man  had  a fixed  poffeffion  of  lands,  and 
property  was  difregarded,  the  chieftains  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain their  followers  or  companions  in  war.  But  plunder  and 
rapine  were  the  only  revenue  of  the  chief.  To  enable  him, 
however,  to  fupport  his  rank,  the  different  Rates  (civitates) 
fent  him  voluntary  prefents  of  corn  and  cattle.  When  migra- 
tions were  afterwards  fpread  over  Europe,  the  foldiers,  after 
every  victory,  claimed  their  fhare  of  the  booty,  and  foon  ob- 
tained a portion  of  lands,  but  thofe  lands  were  for  the  benefit  of 
the  individual,  and  at  firft  for  a year  only.  When  they  were 
made  eftates  for  life,  and  afterwards  hereditary,  every  tenant  of  a 
certain  portion  of  land  was  bound  to  attend  the  king  in  his  army 
for  forty  days  every  year.  That  perfonal  attendance  growing 
troublefome,  the  tenants  compounded  with  the  crown  for  a pe- 
cuniary fatisfadlion,  which,  in  time,  veas  levied  by  afieffments 
under  the  name  of  feutage , talliages , or  fiibfidies.  But  even 
thefe  were  not  to  be  levied  without  the  confent  of  the  common 
council  of  the  realm.  King  John  was  obliged  fo  to  declare  in 
his  Magna  Charta . See  Blackftone,  vol.  i.  p.  309  and  31c. 
The  fame  law  was  in  force  on  the  continent.  When  William 
the  Norman  defired  a fupply  from  the  barons  of  his  country,  in 
order  to  affert  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  they  told 
him  that  the  Normans  were  not  bound  to  ferve  in  foreign  wars, 
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and  no  confideration  could  induce  them  to  raife  a fupply.  See 
St.  Amand,  Hiflorical  F.Jfay  on  the  Lcgijhtlvc  Power , p.  102. 
When  the  French  monarchy  became  afterwards  greatly  enlarged, 
no  aid  or  fubfidy  could  be  levied  without  the  confent  of  the 
three  eftates  in  their  general  affembly.  The  firft  blow  that  was 
given  to  tire  liberties  of  France,  was,  as  Philip  de  Co  mines 
obferves,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  when  the  nobles  agreed 
that  the  king  fhould  levy  money  upon  their  tenants  for  the 
venal  confideration  of  their  having  a fhare  of  the  fum  fo  col- 
lected. The  hiftorian  adds,  that  the  king  gave  a wound  to  his 
country,  which  would  continue  long  to  bleed ; and,  he  alks 
with  honeft  indignation,  is  there  a prince  upon  earth  who  has 
power  to  raife  a fingle  penny  from  his  fubjeCts,  without  the  con- 
fent of  thofe  who  are  to  pay  it  ? The  fpirit  of  liberty  has  pre- 
vented the  fame  grievance  in  this  country,  where,  however  great 
the  public  burthens,  the  rule  has  ever  been,  that  no  impoft  fhall 
be  exaCted  without  the  confent  of  parliament ; and  thus  the  idea 
of  voluntary  tributes,  which  came  originally  out  of  the  woods 
of  Germany,  remains  in  force  at  this  hour.. 

(d)  Thefe  military  prefents  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Ger- 
mans. The  Romans  had  their  civic  crown,  and  other  marks 
of  diftinCtion.  Pliny  the  Elder  relates,  that  Siccius  Dentatus, 
tribune  of  the  people  under  the  confulfhip  of  Sp.  Tarpeius  and 
Aul.  Aterius,  A.  U.  C.  400,  not  long  after  the  expulfion  of  the 
Tarquins,  was  engaged  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  battles,  and 
returned  with  five  and  forty  wounds,  all  honourably  received 
in  front,  and  not  one  behind,  and  that,  for  his  valour,  he  re- 
ceived eighteen  lances,  twenty-five  rich  accoutrements,  three 
gold  chains,  and  twenty-fix  civic  or  mural  crowns.  Pliny, 
b.  vii.  f.  28. 
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(e ) This  was  a dangerous  leffon,  which  has  been  followed 
in  every  age  and  country.  Herodian  fays  of  the  Germans  in 
his  time,  that  they  were  greedy  of  money,  and  always  ready 
for  gold  to  barter  a peace  with  the  Romans.  Herod.,  lib.  vi. 

ScBion  XVI. 

(a)  Ptolemy,  who  published  his  Syftem  of  Geography  under 
the  Antonines,  near  half  a century  after  Tacitus,  reckons  no  lefs 
than  ninety  cities  in  Germany ; but  thofe  cities  muft  be  under- 
hood  to  be  a number  of  huts,  like  thofe  of  the  American  favages. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  an  author  more  to  be  relied  upon,  who 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Germany,  does  not 
mention  a fingle  city.  He  fays,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Ger- 
mans beheld  the  Roman  cities  with  an  eye  of  contempt,  and 
called  them  fo  many  fepulchres  encompaffed  with  nets.  Oppida 
lit  circumdata  retiis  bt/Jla  declinant.  Marcell.  lib.  xvi.  c.  2.  The 
idea  of  regular  cities  was  not  known  in  Germany  till  after 
the  time  of  Charlemagne.  See  Cluverius,  Germania  Antiquay 
lib.  i. 

(b)  The  vacant  fpace  of  ground  which  encompafled  the 
houfe,  was  that  celebrated  Salic  land  that  defcended  to  the  male 
iffue,  and  never  to  the  female  line.  For  more  of  this  fee  fed.  xx. 
and  note  (f). 

(c)  Lafitau,  in  his  account  of  the  American  favages,  fays, 
that  their  dwellings  are  the  abode  of  poverty  and  the  moll 
wretched  ignorance  ; and,  if  we  except  the  natives  of  Peru  and 
Mexico,  who  had  the  fkill  to  build  their  cottages  with  hone,  all 
the  various  tribes  are  content  with  miferable  huts,  fuch  as  the 
Romans,  in  their  defcriptions  of  Africa,  called  Mapalia  and 
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ruS  aria.  In  fume  parts,  towards  the  foutli  as  well  as  the  north, 
the  people  take  fhelter  in  fubterraneous  caverns,  formed  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  and  fometimes  conftrufted  by  themfelves.  The 
FJkimaux , who  inhabit  near  Davis’s  Strait  in  California,  and 
Nova  Zembla,  pafs  the  whole  winter  in  thole  deep  recelfes, 
without  ever  venturing  into  the  open  air.  Lafitau,  Maeurs  dc 
Sauvages  Ameriqualns , vol.  ii.  p.  5.  See  Ellis’s  Hudfori s Bay . 
Dr.  Robertfon  tells  us,  that  fome  of  the  American  tribes  were 
fo  extremely  rude,  and  had  advanced  fo  little  beyond  the  pri- 
meval fimplicity  of  nature,  that  they  had  no  lioufes  at  all.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  they  take  fhelter  from  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun 
under  thick  trees ; at  night  they  form  a fhed  with  their  branches 
and  leaves.  In  the  rainy  feafon  they  retire  into  coves,  formed 
by  the  hand  of  nature,  or  hollowed  out  by  their  own  induftry. 
HiJIory  of  America , 8vo.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  173.  See  Kircher’s 
Mundus  Subtcrrancus,  lib.  viii.  where  there  are  many  curious 
particulars  concerning  the  Germans  in  their  fubterraneous  ca- 
verns. The  fame  cullom  was  obferved  among  the  Scythians. 
Pomponius  Mela  fays,  that,  during  the  extreme  feverity  of  the 
winter,  they  dwell  under  ground  in  natural  caves,  or  in  dens 
formed  by  their  own  labour.  Mela,  Dc  Situ  Orbis , lib.  ii.  cap.  1. 
The  manfions  of  the  Germans  were  fuch  as  Ovid  deferibes  in 
tire  firft  rude  ages  of  the  world ; 

• Domus  antra  fuerunt, 

Et  denfi  frutices,  et  jun£lce  cortice  virgae. 

METAMORm.  lib.  i. 

Section  XVII. 

(a)  This  mantle,  or fagmn , is  often  called  rheno  by  Latin 
authors.  The  reafon  is  given  by  Cedar,  who  fays,  that  the 
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Germans  are  clothed  in  the  fkins  of  animals,  called  Riienonesj. 
but  the  mantle  was  fo  fhort,  that  it  left  the  greateft  part  of  the 
body  naked.  Pellibus  aut  parvis  Rbenonum  tegumentis  utuntur , 
magna  corporis  parte  nudd.  Casfar,  b.  vi.  f.  20.  See  a fimilar 
account  of  the  Suevians,  the  moft  warlike  of  all  the  German 
nations,  CaTar,  b.  iv.  f.  1 ; and  fee  Pomponius  Mela,  b.  iii.  f.  3. 
Whoever  would  know  more  of  the  German  drefles,  will  find  a 
full  account  in  Pelloutier,  Hiftoirc  des  Celtes , b.  ii.  f.  6. 

(b)  The  mod  improved  of  the  American  tribes  dwell  in 
mean  and  limple  huts,  contrived  merely  for  fhelter.  They  are 
without  windows,  and  have  a large  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
roof,  to  give  a vent  to  the  fmoke.  There  the  American,  when 
war  and  the  chafe  are  over,  hovers  over  the  fire,  and  dozes  away 
his  time  in  torpid  indolence.  See  Dr.  Robertfon,  HiJI.  of  Ame- 
rica, b,  iv.  and  Charlevoix,  pafjim. 

(c)  Cluverius,  the  celebrated  geographer,  in  his  Germania 
Antiqua , defcribes  the  tight  drefles  of  the  Germans  in  fuch  plain- 
terms,  as  will  not,  in  point  of  delicacy,  admit  of  a tranflation. 
The  loofe  attire  of  the  Sarmatians  was,  however,  adopted  by 
fome  of  the  German  fettlers  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Rhine. 

Et  qui  te  laxis  imitantur,  Sarmata,  braccis, 

Vangiones,  Batavique  truces. 

Lucan,  lib.  i.  v.  430. 

Vangiones,  like  loofe  Sarmatians  dreft. 

Who  with  tough  hides  their  brawny  thighs  invert. 

Rowe’s  Lucan. 

(d)  The  people  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  and  alfo  on  the 
Northern  Ocean,  called  by  Tacitus  the  Exterior  Sea,  were  not 
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only  curious  in  their  choice  of  furs,  but  ftudious  to  embellilh 
them  with  ihells  and  Ihiiiing  hones,  and  fragments  of  the  feales 
of  the  various  filh  found  in  thofe  leas.  In  like  manner  the 
Efkiinaux  lavages  of  America,  tlie  Greenlanders,  and  all  the 
rude  inhabitants  of  the  northern  regions,  are  clad  in  furs  ftained 
with  a variety  of  colours.  This  practice  is  hill  continued  with 
regard  to  the  ermine,  which  is  fpotted  with  black  lamb’s  Ik  in. 
According  to  Cluverius,  the  women  in  Saxony,  in  Pruhia,  Li- 
vonia, and  in  general  throughout  Germany,  wear  Ihifts  without 
lleeves,  and  leave  the  bofom  bare. 

ScBion  XVIII. 

(a)  In  this  palfage  Tacitus  feizes  the  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  noble  hmplicity  of  the  German  marriages,  in  order  to 
pal’s  a pointed  cenfure  on  the  nuptial  ceremonies  ehablifhed  at 
Rome,  and  the  facility  with  which  both  l'exes  violated  the  mar- 
riage vow.  Montefquicu,  in  his  compendious  manner,  has 
(hewn  the  progrefs  of  vice  till  it  triumphed  over  the  office  of 
the  cenfor,  and  eftablilhed  an  entire  corruption  of  manners. 
The  civil  wars  reduced  the  number  of  citizens  ; and  of  thofe  that 
remained,  few  were  married.  Julius  Caffiar  and  Auguftus  palled 
their  laws  againft  celibacy,  called  by  Tacitus,  Annals , b.  iii.  f.  25, 
the  Julian  ftatutes,  and  by  him  declared  to  be  a feeble  remedy. 
See  Spirit  of  Laws , b.  xxiii.  ch.  21.  The  lines  of  Horace  Hating 
the  fame  complaint  need  not  to  be  quoted.  The  indignation 
of  Juvenal  in  his  fixth  fatire  is  fufficiently  known.  The  fim- 
plicity  and  virtue  of  the  marriage  contrail  among  the  tribes  of 
Germany  are  given  by  Tacitus  as  a ftriking  contrail  to  the 
depravity  of  Roman  manners.  The  inllances  in  which  a 
plurality  of  wives  was  indulged,  occurred  but  feldom,  and  even 
then  were  founded  on  fpecial  reafons.  Thus  we  read  that 
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Arioviflus  had  two  wives,  the  fkft  of  the  Suevian  nation ; the 
fecond,  the  lifter  of  a king,  who  courted  the  alliance  of  that 
German  warrior.  Csefar,  b.  i.  f.  53.  Montefquieu  affigns  the 
fame  reafon  for  the  number  of  wives  among  the  kings  of  the 
firft  race.  Spirit  of  Laws , b.  xviii.  ch.  24.  For  a proof  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  German  wives,  fee  the  palfage  from  Florus,  f.  8 
of  this  trad,  note  (a).  La  Bletterie  fays,  that  among  the  wo- 
men who  perifhed  with  their  hufbands  on  that  occafion,  the 
Romans  found  one  hanging  by  the  neck,  and  her  two  children 
fattened  to  her  feet.  Among  the  wild  Canadians  it  appears  that 
women  were  not  in  the  fame  eftimation  as  in  Germany.  The 
preliminary  and  the  ceremony  of  marriage  are  extremely 
fimple.  The  young  man  feats  himfelf  by  the  fide  of  the  girl 
in  her  own  cabin  ; and  if  fhe  Lifters  it  without  ftirring  from  her 
place,  fhe  is  held  to  be  confenting  to  the  marriage.  The  bride- 
groom gives  her  various  prefents ; which  are  fo  many  fymbols 
and  admonitions  of  the  flavery  to  which  fhe  is  going  to  be  re- 
duced ; fuch  as  a collar  and  ftraps  to  carry  burthens ; a kettle 
and  a faggot,  importing  that  fhe  is  to  drefs  the  viduals,  and 
make  a provifion  of  wood.  The  hufband  has  his  own  peculiar 
fundions ; he  makes  a mattrefs  for  his  wife,  builds  a cabin  for 
her,  and  paffes  his  time  in  hunting  and  fifhing.  The  man  who 
abandons  his  wife  without  good  caufe,  mud  exped  nothing  but 
infill ts  from  her  relations  ; and  a woman  who  wantonly  leaves 
her  hufband,  muft  pafs  her  time  ftill  worfe.  In  fome  places  the 
hufband  has  a right  to  cut  off  the  nofe  of  the  wife  who  elopes 
from  him.  See  Charlevoix,  letter  xix. 

(b)  By  a law  of  the  Saxons,  if  a woman  have  male  iffue, 
fhe  is  to  poffefs  the  portion  fhe  received  in  marriage  during 
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her  life,  and  tranfmit  it  to  her  fons.  Leges  Saxonum , tit.  vii, 

Dc  Dote . 


Se&ion  XIX. 

(a)  Seneca  confiders  public  fpe&acles  as  fo  many  places  of 

fedudtion.  Nothing,  he  fays,  is  fo  dangerous  as  loitering  at 
filch  diverfions,  for,  when  the  heart  is  fattened  by  pleafure,  the 
palllons  Hand  ready  for  the  admiffion  of  every  vice.  How  is 
this  to  be  underftood  ? I return  from  thofe  places  more  ava- 
ricious, more  ambitious,  more  luxurious.  Nihil  vero  ejl  tam 
dantnofum  bonis  moribus , quam  in  aliquo  fpeBocido  defidcre.  'Tunc 

enim  per  voluptatem  facilius  vitia  furrepunt.  ipuid  me  exijlimcis 
dicere  P Avarior  redeo , ambitiojior , luxunofior.  Senec.  ep.  vii. 

(b)  Maroboduus  and  Adgandeftrius,  two  German  kings,  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  able  to  write,  fince  their  letters  to  Rome 
are  mentioned,  Annals , b.  iii.  f.  63,  and  88  ; but  their  country- 
men in  general  were  rude  and  illiterate.  Many  centuries  paffed 
before  reading  and  writing  came  into  general  ufe.  In  the  middle 
ages,  kings  and  warriors  were  not  able  to  write  ; and  it  is  well 
known  that  in  this  country  a lord  of  parliament  was,  by  law, 
entitled  to  his  clergy , though  he  could  not  read.  The  art  of 
writing  is  finely  defcribed  in  the  following  tranflation  of  a paf- 
fage  from  Lucan.: 

The  noble  art  from  Cadmus  took  its  rife, 

Of  painting  words,  and  fpeaking  to  the  eyes. 

He  firft  in  wondrous  magic  fetters  bound 
The  airy  voice,  and  ftopt  the  flying  found. 

The  various  figures,  by  his  pencil  wrought. 

Gave  colour  and  a body  to  the  thought. 


But 
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But  thist  art  was  almoft  wholly  unknown  in  Germany,  and,  by 
confequence,  love-letters  were  not  in  ufe. 

(c)  By  a law  of  the  Vifigoths,  if  a woman  was  guilty  of 
adultery,  but  not  taken  in  the  fad:,  it  was  competent  to  her  huf- 
band  to  accufe  her  before  the  magiflrate  ; and  if  the  charge  was 
fupported  by  evidence,  both  the  offenders  were  delivered  over 
to  the  hufband,  to  be  dealt  with  as  he  fliould  think  proper.  If 

' the  hufband  killed  both  in  the  fad:,  it  was  juftifable.  Laws  of 
the  Vifigoths , tit.  De  Adult  crus,  lex.  3. 

(d)  The  hair  long  and  flowing  was  confidered  as  an  orna- 
ment, and  therefore  by  the  Salic  law,  tit.  xxviii.  to  cut  off  the 
hair  of  an  innocent  perfon,  was  an  injury  feverely  punifhed.  In 
fome  parts  of  what  is  now  Weftphalia,  the  women  took  upon 
them  to  execute  juftice  on  the  adulterefs,  following  her  with  ftripes 
from  village  to  village,  and  with  fmall  knives  infliding  wounds, 
till  they  left  the  offender  breathlefs,  or  at  the  point  of  death. 
See  an  Epiftle  from  St.  Boniface,  Archbifhop  of  Mentz,  to 
Ethelbald,  King  of  England,  in  Michael  Alford’s  Annales  Ecclc - 
fee  Anglo-Saxonicce , tom.  ii. 

( e ) Salvien,  a prieft  of  Marfeilles,  who  wrote  in  the  fifth 
century,  has  left  a remarkable  parallel  between  the  manners  of 
the  Romans  and  the  Germans,  at  the  time  when  thofe  fierce 
invaders  were  making  their  inroads  in  every  quarter  of  Europe. 
The  progrefs  of  vice  was  fuch,  that  a general  corruption  of  man- 
ners was  diffufed  through  the  wide  extent  of  the  empire. 
Salvien  fays,  that  the  barbarians  feemed  deflined  not  only  to 
conquer,  but  to  reform  the  vices  of  the  age.  Wherever  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  carried  their  vidorious  arms,  no  kind  of 
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licentioufnefs  was  feen,  except  among  the  old  inhabitants.  The 
Romans  loved  debauchery  ; the  Barbarians  detefted  it : the  Ro- 
mans confidered  adultery  as  an  elegant  fathion  ; the  Barbarians 
thought  it  a crime.  See  Salvien,  De  Gubernatio?ie  Dei , lib.  vii. 
Juvenal,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  died  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  has  fhewn  the  depravity 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ; and  yet  thole  diffolute  manners 
were  tenderly  called  the  way  of  the  world.  Seneca  has  ob- 
ferved,  when  enormous  vices  are  grown  fo  general  as  to  be  the 
manners  of  a people,  no  remedy  can  be  expedted.  Defnit  ejje 
remedio  locus , ubi  qua  fucrant  vitia , mores  funt, 

(f)  The  facility,  with  which  divorces  were  obtained  at  Rome, 
introduced  an  indefinite  right  of  renouncing  one  marriage  and 
embracing  another,  as  often  as  caprice  or  a new  paffion  dictated. 
The  letter  of  the  law  was  obferved,  but  the  fpirit  was  grolsly 
counteradled.  Lufus  erat faerce  connubia  fallere  tadee,  fays  Mar- 
tial ; and  the  fame  author,  in  an  excellent  epigram,  tells  us  that 
the  Julian  law  againft  adultery  was  revived,  arid  yet,  in  lefs 
than  thirty  days,  Thelefma  married  her  tenth  hufband  ; if  that 
may  be  called  a-  marriage,  which  in  fadt  was  no  better  than  a 
legal  adultery.  To  fuch  an  -artful  woman,  fays  the  poet,  the 
more  fimple  vice  of  a common  proftitute  is  preferable. 

Julia  lex  popu'is  ex  quo,  Fauftine,  renata  eft, 

Atque  intrare  domos  jufia  pudicitia  eft  ; 

Aut  minus,  aut  certe  non  plus  tricefima  lux  eft, 

Er.  nubit  decimo  jam  Thelefma  vivo. 

Quae  nubit  toties,  non  nubit,  adultera  lege  eft  ; 

Offendor  mcecha  fimpliciore  minus. 

Martial*  lib.  vi.  epig.  7. 

Chaflity  was  in  higher  refpedl  among  the  tribes  of  Germany. 

According 
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According  to  Valerius  Maximus,  the  Cumbrian  women,  who 
marched  with  the  army  into  Italy,  were  all  virgins,  and  affigned 
that  reafon  to  Marius,  when  they  made  it  their  requeft  to  be 
admitted  into  the  veftal  order.  See  this  Tradt,  f.  8,  note  ( a )y 
where  it  will  be  feen  that  thofe  women  firangled  themfelves, 
rather  than  expofe  their  perfons  to  the  paffions  of  the  Roman 
foldiers.  Valerius  Maximus  adds,  if  the  gods,  on  the  day  of 
battle,  had  infpired  the  men  with  equal  fortitude,  Marius  would 
never  have  boafted  of  his  Teutonic  victory.  Valerius  Maximus, 
b.  vi.  ch.  i. 

(g)  In  the  Epiftle  from  St.  Boniface,  already  cited  in  this 
fedtion,  note  (d)t  we  are  told,  that  among  the  Vinedians , a rude 
and  barbarous  people,  the  fandtity  of  marriage  was  obferved 
with  fo  much  zeal  and  mutual  affedtion,  that  the  wife,  on  the 
death  of  her  hufband,  difpatched  herfelf,  that  her  body  might 
be  burned  on  the  fame  funeral  pile  with  the  man  fhe  loved. 
Procopius  [de  Bell.  Goth.  lib.  ii.)  gives  an  account  of  the  fame 
conjugal  fidelity  among  the  Heruli.  It  is  needlefs  to  mention 
the  fame  pradtice  among  the  widows  of  Malabar,  and  other 
parts  of  India. 

(h)  Great  latitude  was  allowed  by  the  Roman  law  to  the 
paternal  authority.  The  father,  contrary  to  all  the  rights  of 
nature,  had  an  abfolute  jurifdidtion  over  his  children.  He  could 
condemn  them  to  death.  Such  a power,  nothing  fhort  of  ab- 
folute dominion,  gave  birth  to  a train  cf  evils.  Infants  were 
abandoned,  thrown  into  rivers,  and  expofed  to  wild  beads. 
See  Minucius  Felix,  in  OBavio,  cap.  50.  Laws  were,  un- 
doubtedly, made  to  flem  the  torrent  of  licentioufnefs,  but  thofe 
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were  eluded  by  the  arts  of  procuring  abortion.  Juvenal  in-* 
veighs  againfb  that  horrible  practice  with  his  ufual  fpirit : 

H?e  tamen  et  pai'tus  fubeunt  difcrimen,  et  omnes 
Nutricis  tolerant:,  fortuna  urgentc,  labores, 

Sed  jacet  aurato  vix  ulla  puerpera  ledto  ; 

Tantum  artes  hujus,  tantum  medicamina  poflunt, 

Quae  fterilesfacit,  atque  homines  in  ventre  necandos 

Conducit.  Juvenai.,  fat.  vi.  v.  592, 

Yet  thefe,  though  poor,  the  pain  of  child-bcd  bear, 

And,  without  nurfes,  their  own  infants  rear. 

You  feldom  hear  of  the  rich  mantle  fpread 
For  the  babe,  born  in  the  great  lady’s  bed. 

Such  is  the  pow’r  of  herbs;  fuch  arts  they  ufe 
To  make  them  barren,  or  their  fruit  to  lofe. 

DrydenY  Juvenal. 

Such  were  the  manners  of  an  enlightened  people,  who  were 
fo  prodigal  of  the  name  of  Barbarians  to  all  the  nations  round 
them.  How  much  fuperior  was  the  natural  reafon,  the  inftindt, 
it  may  be  faid,  of  the  German  tribes,  to  the  boafted  philofophy 
of  Greece  and  Rome ! It  is  remarkable  that  Pliny  the  elder 
apologizes  for  the  unnatural  pradlice  of  the  Romans.  The 
prolific  vigour,  he  fays,  of  fome  women,  who  would  otherwife 
be  overftocked  with  children,  calls  for  this  indulgence. 
niam  aliquarum  facunditas  plena  liber  is  venia  indiget.  Lib.  xxix. 
The  Germans  felt  the  power  of  parental  fondnefs,  and  accord- 
ingly we  fee  in  the  Salic  law  (tit.  xxviii.  De  Homicidiis  Parvu - 
lorum ) that  their  defendants  impofed  various  pecuniary  fines 
for  cruelty  to  infants  ; for  killing  a woman  with  child,  or  a 
woman  not  pafi:  child-bearing  ; with  many  other  claufes,  all 
tending  to  protect  the  rifing  generation.  The  Americans  were 
not  deficient  in  affedtion  for  their  oilspring ; but  it  does  not 
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appear  that  they  attended  to  the  mean's  of  multiplying  their 
numbers.  Charlevoix  relates  an  inftance  of  filial  affeftion 
blended  with  favage  ferocity.  An  Iroquois,  who  had  ferved  in 
the  French  army  againft  his  own  nation,  met  his  father  in  an 
engagement,  and  in  the  aft  of  going  to  give  the  mortal  blow, 
difcovered  who  he  was.  He  flopped  his  arm,  and  faid  to  his 
proftrate  father,  “ The  life  which  I received  from  you,  this  day 
“ I give  you.  .Let  me  not  meet  you  again  ; for  now  I owe 
“ you  nothing.”  Charlevoix,  letter  xxi.  p.  89. 

(ij  Juftin  fays  of  the  Scythians,  Juftice  is  cultivated  in  that 
country,  more  through  the  difpofition  of  the  people,  than  by 
declaratory  laws.  JuJlitia  gentis  ingeniis  cult  a , non  legibus. 
Juftin,  b.  ii.  ch.  3.  The  fame  writer  adds,  It  is  altogether  afto- 
nifhing,  that  natural  infid  aft  fhould  teach  a favage  race,  what 
neither  moral  wifdom,  n r the  precepts  of  philofophy,  could  efta- 
blifh  in  Greece.  Elegant  manners  yielded  to  uninftrufted  na- 
ture. Ignorance  of  vice  did  more  among  barbarians  than  all  the 
boafted  fyflems  of  a polifhed  nation.  Prorfus  ut  admirabile 
vldeatur , hoc  i/lis  naturavi  dare , quod  Grccci  hnga  fapientium 
doblrind , prceceptifque  philofphorum  confequi  acquaint,  cultofquc 
mores  inculta  barb  aria;  collatione  fuperari . Tan  to  plus  in  illis 
projicit  vitiorum  ignoratio , quam  in  bis  cognitio  virtutis.  [uflin, 
lib.  ii.  f.  2. 

Section  NX. 

(e)  Seneca,  on  the  fubjeft  of  training  a youth  in  the  way 
he  is  to  follow,  fays,  if  he  was  born  in  Germany,  he  would, 
even  in  his  infancy,  brandifh  his  little  javelin.  In  another 
work,  he  mentions  the  promptitude  of  the  German  mind;  the 
lov.e  of  arms,  to  which  they  are  born  and  bred  ; their  patience 
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and  firmnefs  under  every  hardship,  and  their  negleCt  of  all 
covering  for  their  bodies,  while  they  have  no  retreat  to  fhelter 
them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Seneca,  epifh  xxxvi. 
and,  De  Ira , lib.  i.  f.  11.  Charlevoix  defcribes  the  American 
children  wallowing  in  dirt,  and  reared  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  German  infants,  without  the  help  of  a nurfe  ; a circumftance 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  for  the  fake  of  glancing  obliquely  at  the 
fafhion  that  prevailed  with  the  Roman  matrons,  who  committed 
their  children  to  nurfes  and  Greek  fervants.  For  more  of  this, 
lee  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory , f.  29. 

(b)  The  age  of  manhood  feems  to  have  commenced  at  the 
end  of  their  twelfth  year.  Stout  and  well-grown  boys  were  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms,  in  a country  where  the  foldier  was 
equipped  with  light  armour.  Hence  King  Theodoric  fays, 
It  is  abfurd  that  the  young  men,  who  are  fit  for  military  fervice, 
fihould  be  deemed  incapable  of  conducting  themfelves.  Valour 
fixes  the  age  of  manhood.  He,  who  is  able  to  pierce  the  foe, 
ought  to  combat  every  vice.  See  Caffiodorus,  Epi/l.  i.  Mon- 
tefquieu  obferves,  that  Childebert  II.  wTas  fifteen  years  old,  when 
Gontram  his  uncle  declared  him  to  be  of  full  age.  “ I have 
put,”  he  faid,  “ this  javelin  in  your  hands,  to  inform  you, 
“ that  I now  refign  the  kingdom  to  your  care  and  then,  turn- 
ing to  the  afiembly,  “ You  fee  that  Childebert  is  a man;  obey 
“ him.”  Montefquieu  adds,  that,  by  the  Ripuarian  laws,  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  years  the  ability  of  bearing  arms  and  the  age  of 
manhood  went  together.  T he  youth  had  then  acquired  the 
flrength  of  body  that  was  requifite  for  his  defence  in  combat. 
Among!!  the  Burgundians,  who  made  ufe  of  the  judiciary  com- 
bat, the  youth  was  of  full  age  at  fifteen.  When  the  armour 
£>f  the  Franks  was  light,  fifteen  might  be  deemed  the  age  of 
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difcretion.  In  fucceeding  times  heavy  armour  came  into  life, 
and  then  the  term  of  minority  was  enlarged.  Spirit  of  Lawsy 
b.  xxviii.  ch.  26  and  27. 

(c ) Csefar  gives  the  fame  account.  The  young  men  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  union  of  the  fexes,  till  the  age 
of  twenty,  are  highly  applauded.  §>ui  diutiflime  impubercs  per- 
manfcrunt,  maximum  inter  fuos  ferunt  laudem  : hoc  ali  faturam , 
ah  vires , nervofque  confrmari  putant.  Intra  annum  vero  vigcft 
mum  famines  notitiam  habuijfe  in  turpi  finds  habent  rebus.  De 
Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  f.  20. 

(d)  Tacitus  ufes  the  words,  pares  valideeque  mfccntur,  that 
is,  they  are  married  equal  and  robuft.  * Brotier  underftands  the 
expreffion  as  applying  to  the  equality  of  conditions,  or  a mar- 
riage among  perfons  of  equal  rank,  and  he  cites  laws  from  the 
German  code,  annexing  penalties  to  thofe  of  both  fexes  who 
marry  perfons  of  inferior  rank.  But  the  equality  here  intended 
by  Tacitus  feems  from  the  context  to  be  no  other  than  maturity 
of  years  in  the  contracting  parties.  The  diftindtions  of  rank, 
which  took  place  among  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  were  unknown  to 
the  German  tribes  in  their  own  country. 

( e ) We  find  in  Charlevoix,  that,  though  it  be  true  that  there 
is  no  nation  in  the  world  where  the  female  fex  is  more  defpifed, 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  children  belong  to  the  mother  only, 
and  the  father  is  always  held  as  a ftranger  to  his  offspring,  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  is  refpeCted  as  the  mafier  of  the  cabin. 
Charlevoix,  letter  xix.  In  fome  parts  of  Alia  and  Africa 
filiation  was  reckoned  from  the  mother  only,  perhaps  becaufe  in 
thofe  countries  the  real  father  wras  equivocal.  Among  the 
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Germans  there  was  not  the  fame  room  for  jealoufy.  It  is  true, 
that  the  woman  convicted  of  adultery  was  fhorn  of  her  locks, 
and  driven  out  of  the  village  ; but  ftill  marriage  was  deemed 
a facred  inftitution,  and  conjugal  fidelity  was  a female  virtue 
throughout  the  nation.  The  women  reared  their  infants  at  their 
bread,  and  trailed  nothing  to  nurfes  or  fervants.  The  hulhand 
hunted,  or  lounged  by  the  fire-iide  in  ftupid  apathy.  Ele 
dwelt  in  one  hut  with  his  family ; but  he  valued  them  no  more 
than  if  they  were  all  aflembled  by  accident,  and  for  his  offspring 
he  felt  no  folicitude.  Filial  affection  was,  by  confequence, 
fixed  on  the  mother.  Add  to  this  the  refpe<ff,  nothing  ihort 
of  veneration,  which  was  paid  to  the  fex  by  all  the  different 
tribes.  Tftefe  confiderations  may  account  for  the  affedtion  of 
the  maternal  uncle  for  his  lifter’s  children.  It  was  for  this 
reafon,  fays  Montefquieu,  that  the  early  French  hiftorians  dwell 
fo  much  on  the  affe&ion  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks  for  their 
lifters,  and  the  filters’  children.  By  the  Salic  law,  the  filter  of 
the  mother  was  preferred  to  the  father’s  filter;  and,  when  a 
woman  became  a widow,  fhe  fell  under  the  guardianfhip  of  the 
female  relations  of  her  deceafed  hufband.  Moreover,  when  a 
man  was  guilty  of  homicide,  the  law  allowed'  him  to  deliver  up 
his  whole  fubftance,  and  his  relations  were  to  make  good  the 
deficiency.  In  that  cafe,  after  the  father,  mother,  and  brother, 
the  filter  of  the  mother  was  to  pay,  as  if  that  was  the  tendered: 
tie.  We  read  in  Gregory  of  Tours,  b.  viii.  ch.  18  and  20,  the 
rage  of  Gontram  at  Levigild’s  ill  treatment  of  Ingunda,  his 
niece : a war  was  carried  on  by  Childebert  her  brother  to  revenge 
the  injury  done  to  his  filter.  Spirit  of  Laws , b.  xviii.  ch.  22. 
The  feeds  of  thefe  feveral  cuftoms  among  the  Franks  are  plainly 
feen  in  the  German  manners. 
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(f)  Thus  we  fee  that,  by  cuftom  (the  unwritten  law  of  the 
Germans),  the  females  were  excluded  from  the  l'ucceffion  to  the 
lands  of  their  deceafed  father.  What  thofe  lands  were  is  clearly 
explained  by  Montel'quieu.  While  the  Franks,  he  fays,  lived 
in  their  own  country,  their  whole  (lock  confifted  of  Haves, 
herds  of  cattle,  liorfes,  arms,  and  accoutrements.  Lands  for  cul- 
tivation were  aiTigned  to  them  by  the  ftate  for  a year  only,  and 
after  that  time  it  was  refumed  by  the  public.  What  then  were 
the  lands  to  which  the  male  iffue  fucceeded  ? Every  hut  or 
cabin  had  a precind  of  ground,  and  that  was  the  eftate  that 
defcended  to  the  fons,  or  went  in  the  male  line.  It  was  called 
Salic  land,  becaufe  the  manfion  of  a German  was  called  sal, 
and  the  fpace  inclofing  it  s alb  Ac,  the  homeftead.  When  the 
Franks  iffued  from  their  own  country,  and  gained  pofleffions 
in  Gaul,  they  ftill  continued  to  give  to  their  new  fettlements  the 
name  of  Salic  land;  and  hence,  the  law  of  the  Franks  that 
regulated  the  courfe  of  defcent,  was  called  the  Salic  law. 
Rapin  has  left  us  an  elaborate  differtation  on  the  fubjed.  He 
takes  notice  of  two  different  editions  of  the  Salic  law  ; but  the 
laft,  it  feems,  is  not  corred.  From  the  former,  Rapin  Rates 
fix  rules  of  fucceffion  to  land  property,  1.  If  a man  dies  with- 
out iffue,  his  father  or  his  mother  fhall  inherit.  2.  If  he  leaves 
neither  father  nor  mother,  his  brother  or  his  filter  fhall  fucceed. 
3.  If  there  is  no  furviving  brother  or  filler,  the  filter  of  his  mo- 
ther fhall  be  entitled.  4.  If  the  mother  has  left  no  filter,  the 
filter  of  the  father  fhall  fucceed.  5.  If  the  father  has  left  no 
filter,  the  next  relation  of  the  male  line  fhall  have  the  eftate. 
6.  No  part  of  the  Salic  land  fhall  pafs  to  the  females  ; but  the 
whole  inheritance  defends  tv,  the  male  line,  that  is,  the  fons 
fhall  be  entitled  to  the  fuccellion.  Rapin  has  entered  into  a 
long  difculfion,  but  Montefquieu  was  mafter  of  his  fubjed,  and 
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■with  the  brevity  of  Tacitus  has  placed  the  whole  in  the  cleared 
light.  The  rule  among  the  Germans  in  their  own  country 
was,  that  the  Salic  land  fhould  go  to  the  fword,  and  not  to 
diftaff.  The  daughters  were  excluded,  becaufe  they  palled  by 
marriage  into  other  families.  The  Salic  law  was  founded  on 
the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  Germany.  If  the  father  left 
children,  the  daughters  were  excluded,  and  the  right  of  inhe- 
ritance veiled  in  the  Tons.  The  well-known  law  of  the  French 
monarchy,  which  excludes  the  female  line  from  the  fucceflion 
to  the  crown,  had  its  origin  in  the  woods  of  Germany.  It  is 
true  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  law  of  the  Franks  gave  way  to 
the  civil  law ; and  women,  though  incapable  of  performing  mi- 
litary duty,  were  allowed  to  fucceed  to  fiefs,  which,  for  that 
reafon,  were  called  improper  fiefs.  The  Salic  law  loft  its 
force  in  France,  except  as  to  the  fuccelfion  to  the  crown,  in 
which  refpeCt  it  has  remained  inflexible  from  the  earlieft  period 
of  the  monarchy  to  the  prefent  time.  Spirit  of  Laws , b.  xviii. 
ch.  22.  See  alfo  Rapin’s  Diflertation. 

(g)  To  be  pofiefled  of  great  wealth,  by  whatever  means 
acquired,  and  to  be  at  the  fame  time  old  without  ilfue,  gave  the 
higheft  credit  and  importance  to  a Roman  citizen.  He  was 
furrounded  by  flatterers,  who  paid  their  court,  and  with  emu- 
lation fent  handfome  prefents,  in  hopes  of  being  made  tefta- 
mentary  heirs,  or,  at  leaft,  of  obtaining  a legacy.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  fituation  were  fuch,  that  fathers  often  renounced 
their  children,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  incenfe  of  adulation. 
Rome  was  divided  into  two  clafles  ; the  rich,  who  amufed  their 
followers  with  expectations  ; and  the  legacy-hunters,  who  panted 
for  fudden  riches.  Seneca  has  drawn,  as  it  were  in  miniature, 
a ftriking  picture  of  the  avaricious  fycophant : he  is  a vulture, 
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lying  In  wait  for  a carcafs.  Vultur  ejl , cadaver  expeElat . Ho- 
race, Juvenal,  and  Martial  have  made  both  ranks  of  men  a fub- 
jed  of  ridicule.  See  Annals , b.  iii.  f.  25. 


Se Elion  XXI. 

J In  the  rude  ftate  of  fociety,  before  men  had  any  notion 
of  an  umpire  or  magiftrate  to  decide  their  differences,  it  was 
natural  that  every  man  fhould  exercife  a right  to  repel  injuries 
from  himfelf  and  his  family.  It  was  alfo  natural  that  he  fhould 
demand  atonement  from  the  wrong-doer.  Refentment  is  an 
adive  principle  in  the  frame  of  man.  In  the  minds  of  favages 
it  inflamed  a fpirit  of  revenge.  Their  relations,  their  friends, 
and  their  clan  joined  in  the  quarrel.  Whole  tribes  waged  war 
againft  each  other  for  the  fake  of  an  individual.  Ties  of  con- 
fanguinity  and  the  fentiments  of  focial  affedion  contributed  to 
aggravate  the  mifchief.  Every  rude  uncivilized  ftate  was  filled 
with  inteftine  broils.  It  was  the  pride  of  a German  (and  the 
fame  may  be  feen  among  the  favages  of  America)  to  exped  re- 
drefs  from  the  vigour  of  his  own  arm.  He  thought  it  infamous, 
fays  Dr.  Robertfon,  to  give  up  to  another  the  right  of  deter- 
mining what  reparation  he  fhould  accept,  or  with  what  ven- 
geance he  fhould  reft  fatisfied.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Bri- 
tain, when  a man  belonging  to  a particular  tribe  or  clan  com- 
mitted a murder,  vengeance  was  purfued  not  only  againft  the 
offender  and  his  family,  but  againft  the  whole  clan  ; and  this 
fpirit  of  revenge  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  deadly  feud. 
During  the  fhort  reign  of  King  Edmund,  a law  was  paffed  for- 
bidding the  deadly  feud,  except  between  the  relations  of  the 
deceafed  and  the  murderer  himfelf  (lee  Hume’s  Hift.  App.  i.)  ; 
fo  late  was  it  before  men  could  be  taught  to  refign  their  natural 
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rights  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  a furer  protedlion  under  a regular 
government.  And  yet  we  fee  fome  rudiments  of  civil  fociety 
among  the  ancient  Germans.  They  began  to  form  an  idea  of 
a public  intereft  in  the  prefervation  of  the  peace.  We  have 
fecn  in  this  trad;,  f.  xii.  and  in  the  notes  (d)  and  (ejy  that  a 
compoiition  for  offences  was  made  by  a muld  of  cattle,  and  that 
the  kimr  or  chiefs  of  the  ftate  received  a fine  for  the  violation  of 

O 

the  public  peace.  The  favage,  who  before  that  time  depended 
on  his  own  martial  vigour,  was  willing  to  refign  his  refentment 
to  the  diredion  of  the  magiftrate,  and  to  receive  a ftated  com- 
penfation.  The  fpirit  of  revenge  was  appeafed,  and  the  deadly 
J'cud  of  courfe  gave  way  to  the  new  jurifdidion. 

(b)  This  compromife  for  manflaughter  and  other  perfonal 
injuries  had  the  happy  effed  of  curbing  the  ferocity  of  a bar- 
barous race  ; but  ftill  the  principle  of  the  compoiition  was  a 
fatisfadion  to  the  injured  party.  Avarice  was  called  in  to 
appeafe  revenge.  A debt  was  fuppofed  to  be  due  for  the  crime 
committed,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  eftablifhed  in  the  re- 
motcft  ages.  Homer  mentions  a compoiition  for  murder : 

If  a brother  bleed, 

On  juft  atonement  we  remit  the  deed. 

A fire  the  flaughter  of  his  fon  forgives ', 

The  price  of  blood  difcharg’d,  the  murderer  lives. 

9th  Iliad,  v.  743. 

And  again  in  the  defcription  of  Achilles’s  fhield  : 

There  in  the  forum  fwarm  a numerous  train. 

The  fubjed  of  debate,  a townfman  flain  : 

One  pleads  the  fine  difcharg’d,  which  one  denied. 

And  bade  the  public  and  the  laws  decide. 

1 8th  Iliad,  v.  577. 

This 
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This  mode  of  compofition  for  crimes  and  injuries  was  adopted 
by  the  various  communities  in  Germany ; but  their  defendants-, 
after  their  irruption  into  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain,  ftill  claimed  the 
right  of  waging  private  war  for  private  injuries.  Hoftiiities 
continued  during  a number  of  years,  and  the  animofity  of  the 
contending  parties  laid  a fcene  of  blood.  Charlemagne  endea- 
voured by  a pofitive  law  to  abolifh  the  mifchief ; but  the  gen  1113 
of  one  man  was  not  fufficient  to  eradicate  a cuftom  fo  firmly 
eftablifhed.  See  Robertfon,  HiJI.  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  54. 
Some  of  the  prices  fettled  by  the  Salic  law  for  a variety  of 
offences  may  be  feen  in  this  traCt,  f.  1 2,  note  (d).  By  the  law 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors,  the  price  of  the  king’s  head,  or 
his  we  regild,  was  fixed  at  30,000  thrimfas , a fpecies  of  coin 
wdiofe  value  is  uncertain.  The  price  of  the  prince’s  head  was 

15.000  thrimfas  ; the  bifhop’s  or  alderman’s,  8,000-;  the  fheriff’s, 

4.000  ; a thane’s  or  clergyman’s,  2,000  ; a ceorle’s,  266.  Hume’s 
Hiflory , App.  i.  To  complete  this  fyftem,  it  remained  to  compel 
the  delinquent  to  pay,  and  the  perfon  injured  to  accept,  a proper 
fatisfadtion.  This  point  being  once  eftablifhed,  men  refigned 
their  favage  rights  of  revenge,  and  the  civil  magiftrate  was 
enabled  to  preferve  public  order  and  tranquillity.  And  thus, 
fays  Blackftone,  by  the  Irifh  Brehon  law,  in  cafe  of  murder,  the 
brehon,  or  judge,  was  ufed  to  compound  between  the  murderer 
and  the  friends  of  the  deceafed,  by  caufing  the  malefactor  to 
give  unto  them,  or  the  child  or  wife  of  him  that  was  (lain,  a 
recompenfe,  which  they  called  an  eriacii.  And  in  our  Saxon 
laws  (particularly  thofe  of  King  Athelftan)  the  feveral  we  re- 
gilds for  homicide  are  eftablifhed  in  progreffive  order,  from 
the  death  of  the  ceorle,  or  peafant,  up  to  that  of  the  king  him- 
felf.  In  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  we  have  an  account  of  what 
other  offences  were  then  redeemable  by  weregild,  and  what 
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were  not  fo.  Blackftone,  vol.  iv.  ch.  23.  In  procefs  of  time, 
when  the  civil  union  was  better  underftood,  and  men  faw  that, 
by  depoliting  their  refentments  in  the  hands  of  the  ftate,  their 
perfonal  fafety  and  their  property  could  be  better  defended, 
crimes  were  no  longer  confidered  as  mere  perfonal  injuries,  but 
were  puniihed  as  offences  againft  the  good  order  and  peace  of 
the  community.  Revenge  and  perfonal  fatisfaftion  for  the  wrong 
committed  were  no  longer  the  objects  in  view.  The  public  juftice 
of  the  community  was  found  to  be  the  bell  prote&ion,  and., 
in  a regular  but  gradual  progreffion,  as  fucceeding  generations 
became  more  polifhed  and  enlightened,  that  fyftem  of  jurif- 
prudence  grew  up,  by  which  men  find  their  lives,  their  liberty, 
and  their  property  fufficiently  guarded.  See  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  American  lavages  in  cafes  of  murder,  differ- 
ing but  little  from  the  cuftoms  of  the  Germans,  European  Settle- 
ments in  America , vol.  i.  p.  180  and  181. 

( c ) Tacitus  is  confirmed  by  Julius  Caffir,  who  fays,  the  laws 
of  hofpitality  are  inviolable  among  the  Germans.  Their  vifitors 
are  lure  of  a cordial  reception.  Their  houfes  are  open  to  every 
crueft.  Book  vi.  f.  22.  Lafitau  informs  us,  that  the  laws  of 
hofpitality  are  held  lacred  by  the  favages  of  America.  The 
gueft,  on  his  firft  arrival,  never  tells  who  he  is,  or  whence  he 
came,  nor  does  the  mafier  of  the  houfe  make  any  enquiry. 
No  time  is  loft  in  that  exchange  of  compliments  fo  much  cul- 
tivated by  polifhed  nations.  The  ftranger,  as  foon  as  he  enters 
the  cabin,  has  his  repaft  laid  before  him,  and  he  fits  down  to 
it  without  ceremony.  Elis  account  of  himfelf  is  always  given 
after  his  meal,  and  fomelimes  at  the  end  of  four,  fix,  or  ten 
days.  Mceurs  dcs  Sauvages , vol.  ii.  See  an  Account  of  the 
European  Settlements  in  America,  vol.  i.  p.  171.  Montefquieu 
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obferves,  that  hofpitality  flourillies  moll  where  the  manners  are 
rude  and  fimple.  The  fpirit  of  commerce  may  unite  civilized 
nations,  but  individuals  are  not  the  more  conne&ed.  Every 
thing  in  thofe  countries  has  its  price.  The  fentiments  of  the. 
heart,  the  focial  affections,  and  the  virtues  of  humanity  are  ex- 
changed and  bartered  in  a courfe  of  traffic.  Barbarians  have 
little  or  no  attention  to  their  intereft.  Spirit  of  Laws , b.  xx. 
ch.  2.  The  Burgundian  law  impofed  a fine  on  every  man  who 
refufed  his  roof  and  fire-fide  to  the  coming  gucft  ; but  the  Salic 
law  provided,  that  no  man  fhould  harbour  an  atrocious  cri- 
minal. 


Sc  SI  ion  XXII. 

(a)  Contrivances  for  bathing  in  warm  water  occur  in  the 
books  of  almoft  all  travellers  in  North  America.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  foutii  have  recourfe  to  lakes  and  rivers.  Lafitau 
informs  us,  that  the  people  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  living  under 
the  intenfe  heat  of  the  fun,  as  foon  as  they  rife  in  the  morning, 
betake  themfelves,  men  and  women,  to  the  fea-fide,  where  that 
advantage  is  near  at  hand,  or  to  the  nearefl  river,  and  there 
exercil'e  themfelves  in  the  water  for  a confiderable  time.  M rears 
des  Sauvages , vol.  i.  p.  265.  The  feverity  of  the  winter  towards 
the  north  requires  the  ufe  of  hot  ffoves.  The  Ruffians  are 
remarkable  for  the  fame  cuffom.  Their  vapour-baths,  to  which 
men  and  women  refort  promifcuoufly,  and,  after  exciting  a vio- 
lent perforation,  go  forth  without  any  covering  to  roli  in  the 
fnow,  are  defcribed  at  length  by  Abbe  la  Chappe,  in  his  account 
of  his  Journey  through  Siberia  to  Tobolfki. 

(b)  The  manner  in  which  the  Romans  placed  themfelves 
at  table,  differed  from  mod  other  nations.  Three  couches, 
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called  triclinia,  were  ranged  in  order,  but  fo  as  to  leave  the  end 
of  the  table  open  for  the  approach  of  the  fervants.  Three 
perfons  lay,  in  effeminate  luxury,  on  each  of  the  couches  j 
fometimes  four  or  five.  Horace  mentions  four : 

Srcpe  tribus  leftis  videas  coenare  quaternos. 

Cicero,  in  Pifonem,  fays,  there  was  nothing  in  his  houfe  neat 
or  elegant.  Five  Greeks,  and  often  more,  lay  crowded  on  one 
couch.  Nihil  apud  hunc  lautum , nihil  elegans.  Grceci  quint 
Jlipati  in  leffidis,  fape  plures.  Tacitus  feems  never  to  be  better 
pleafed,  than  when  he  has  opportunity  of  paffing  an  oblique 
cenfure  on  the  manners  of  the  Romans.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  the  Germans  in  a more  manly  way  feated  themfelves  each 
at  his  own  table.  That  this  was  the  primitive  cuflom  of  remote 
ages,  appears  frequently  in  Homer;  and  Virgil,  his  great  imi- 
tator,  fays, 

Hie  facris  fedes  epulis •,  hie  arjete  crefo 

Perpetuis  foliti  patres  confidere  menfis. 

Hineid.  vii.  v.  173;. 

This  was  their  temple,  this  their  court  of  ftate  ; 

Here  at  their  facred  feaft  the  fathers  fat. 

Pitt’s  Virgil. 

(c)  The  fame  love  of  liquor,  with  all  its  confequential  mif- 
chiefs,  has  been  obferved  by  all  travellers  among  the  favage 
tribes  of  America.  Charlevoix  fays,  the  avarice  of  the  French 
dealers  introduced  drunkennefs  among  them,  and  that  in  the 
flreets  of  Montreal,  hufbands,  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  brothers 
and  fillers  were  frequently  feen,  in  a flate  of  intoxication,  worry- 
ing one  another  with  their  teeth  like  fo  many  enraged  wolves. 
Charlevoix,  Journal  of  a Voyage  to  North  America , letter  viii. 
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See  alfo  the  European  Settlements  in  America , vol.  i.  p.  169. 
To  fupprefs  the  evil  confequences  of  intoxication  among  the 
Franks,  the  Salic  law  ordained,  that  if  a man  were  killed  at  a 
convivial  meeting,  in  company  with  five  or  feven,  the  furvivors 
fhould  convict  one  as  the  offender,  or  jointly  pay  the  compo- 
fition  for  his  death.  Tit.  De  Homicidiis  in  Convivio  fattis . 

(d)  Lipfius  fays,  that,  when  he  read  Xenophon’s  account 
of  the  Perfians  ( Cyropcedia , lib.  viii.),  he  was  ftruck  with  the 
wonderful  conformity  of  the  eaffern  nations  to  the  manners  of 
the  ancient  Germans.  See  the  Speech  of  Civilis  in  a facred 
grove,  when  all  were  warm  with  liquor.  Hift . b.  iv.  f.  14. 

Plutarch,  in  his  Sympofiacs , b.  vii.  qu.  9,  obierves,  that  it  was 
the  cuftom  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Perfians,  to  debate  of 
ftate  affairs  at  their  convivial  meetings.  He  refers  to  a paflage 
in  Homer,  where  Neftor  advifes  Agamemnon  to  prepare  a feaft, 
and  then  hear  the  ableft  counfellor.  For  this  Plutarch  gives  a 
reafon : There  is,  he  fays,  a winelefs  drunkennefs  excited  by 
anger,  malice,  ambition,  and  other  turbulent  paflions ; but  wine 
rather  overcomes  the  bad  affections,  and  ftirs  and  agitates  the 
generous  emotions  of  the  heart.  Among  the  American  favages, 
when  any  bufinefs  of  confequence  is  tranfadted,  they  appoint  a 
feaft  upon  the  occafion,  of  which  almoft  the  whole  tribe  partakes, 
European  Settlements  in  America , vol.  i.  p.  1 78. 

Setlion  XXIII. 

(a)  Pliny  the  elder  obferves,  that  the  ^Egyptians  had  their 
intoxicating  liquor  diftilled  from  grain,  which  their  country  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance.  But  while  the  Earth  thought  that 
flie  was  yielding  large  crops  of  corn,  the  wit  of  man,  ever  inge- 
nious in  new  modes  of  vice,  derived  the  art  of  making  even 
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water  an  intoxicating  liquor.  Heu,  mira  vitiomm  folertia  / in- 
vent  am  ejl  quemadmodum  aqua  quoquc  mebriaret . Nat . ////?,. 

lib.  xiv.  1'.  29. 

(b)  What  Tacitus  calls  lac  concretirm , coagulated  milk,  Csefar 
calls  by  the  name  of  cheefe.  Major  pars  viEtus  eorum  laEle , 
et  cafeo , et  came  coufiftit.  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  f.  21.  Pliny  the 
elder  wonders,  that  a race  of  men,  who  lived  fo  much  on  milk, 
had  not  the  Ikill  to  make  cheefe.  They  converted  it  into  a kind 
of  whey  and  butter,  and  uled  it  as  an  unguent.  Nat.  Hijl . 
b.  xi.  f.  96.  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  in  a little  poem  on  the  Ger- 
mans, tells  us,  that  they  made  ufe  of  butter  to  oil  their  hair. 

Infundunt  acido  comam  butyro. 

( c ) The  refinements  of  the  culinary  fcience  were  unknown 
to  the  Germans.  Pomponius  Mela  fays,  that  they  fed  on  the 
raw  fiefh  of  animals,  either  recently  killed,  or  after  it  was 
pounded  in  the  hide  by  their  feet  and  hands  to  fome  degree 
of  loftnefs.  See  Mela,  b.  iii.  eh.  3.  The  Romans,  on  the  con- 
trary, fludied  the  pleafures  of  the  table,  and  luxury  was  in  fuch 
vogue,  that,  as  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  the  price  of  a triumph  was 
not  too  much  for  a good  cook.  The  man  who  by  his  exquifite 
fkill  could  enable  his  mafter  to  eat  up  his  fortune,  was  in  the 
higheft  requefi.  Coqui  triumphorum  pretiis  parabuntur ; nulluf- 
que  prope  jam  mortalis  aflimatur  pluris , quam  qui  pcritijjhne 
cenfum  domhii  mergit.  Plin.  lib.  ix.  f.  17.  Statius,  in  an  ele- 
gant poem,  giving  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  pafied 
a night  with  a friend,  lays,  they  had  no  fafiiionable  difhes,  no 
rarities  from  diftant  climates,  and  no  wines  of  an  age  to  vie  with 
confuls  of  ancient  date.  Wretched  they,  who  know  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Phafian  bird  and  the  crane  of  Rhodope ; 
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who  can  tell  what  kind  of  goo fe  has  the  largeft  liver ; why  the 
Tufcan  boar  exceeds  the  Umbrian  ; and  on  which  coaft  may  be 
found  the  belt  bed  of  oyfters  ! 

• Neque  enim  ludibria  ventris 

Ilaufimus,  aut  epulas  diverfo  a foie  petitas, 

Vinaque  perpetuis  icvo  certantia  faltis. 

Ah  ! miferi,  quos  nolle  juvat  quid  Phafidos  ales 
Diftat  ab  hyberna  Rhodopes  grue ; quis  magis  anfer 
Exta  ferat  ; cuv  Thufcus  aper  gcnerofior  Umbro  ; 

Lubrica  qua  recubant  conchylia  mollius  alga. 

Stat.  Sylv.  lib.  iv.  poem.  6 . 

Florus  relates,  that  the  Cimbrians,  after  their  expedition  over 
the  Alps,  loft  all  their  ferocity  by  the  ufe  of  bread,  meat  drefted 
at  the  nre,  and  the  delicious  wines  of  Italy ; and,  by  confe- 
rence, were  more  eafily  defeated  by  Marius.  Florus,  b.  iiio 
ch.  3. 

(d)  Thus  we  know,  that  the  Europeans,  when  they  fettled 
in  North  America,  foon  found  it  their  intereft  to  fupply  the  na- 
tives with  fpirituous  liquors.  They  waged  a war  of  gin  and 
brandy  againft  the  various  tribes,  fome  of  which  have  been  fub- 
dued,  and  others  almoft  totally  extirpated  by  their  own  drunk- 
ennefs.  See  Charlevoix,  letter  viii.  The  lame  writer  fays,  that 
a favage,  being  alked  by  a French  officer  what  he  thought  tire 
brandy,  which  he  loved  fo  much,  was  made  of,  gave  for  anfwer : 

It  is  made  of  tongues  and  hearts ; for  when  I have  drunk  of  it, 

“ I fear  nothing  ; and  I talk  like  an  angel.”  Letter  xxi.  p.  83, 

Section  XXIV. 

(a)  Public  exhibitions  coft  the  Athenians  more  than  their 
wars.  At  Rome  the  expence  was  enormous,  and  the  profeffion 
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ef  a player  was  fo  profitable,  that,  according  to  Pliny,  Rofciua 
gained  annually  a fum  almoft  incredible.  In  the  luxury  of  the 
times  that  followed,  immenfe  fortunes  were  acquired  by  the 
public  performers. 

(b)  The  rage  for  gaming,  which  has  been  obferved  among 
barbarians  in  almoft  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  may  be  account- 
ed for  without  much  difficulty.  The  life  of  a favage  is  palled 
in  war,  in  hunting,  fifhing,  and  in  fcenes  of  plunder  and  rapine. 
When  that  employment  no  longer  calls  for  his  exertions,  he 
finks  down  in  liftlefs  indolence.  The  ordinary  occurrences  of 
the  day  have  nothing  to  roufe  his  faculties.  Tired  of  himfelf 
and  of  languid  apathy,  he  wants  fome  objecft  to  excite  and  agi- 
tate his  paffions.  Gaming  anfwers  this  purpofe.  Every  thing 
is  put  to  the  decilion  of  chance  ; hope  and  fear  fucceed  each 
other ; and  joy  and  rage,  and  pleafure  and  difappointment  excite 
the  ftrongeft  emotions  of  the  foul.  The  danger  of  lofing  his 
whole  ftock,  and  even  his  liberty,  relieves  the  favage  from  the 
oppreffion  under  which  he  laboured.  The  deeper  the  play,  the 
more  his  paffions  are  alarmed  ; and  that  inward  conffi£t,  that 
agitation  of  the  mind,  is  the  incentive  that  makes  him  delight  in 
games  of  chance.  Brotier  quotes  a remarkable  paflage  from  St. 
Ambrofe,  who  gives  a lively  picture  of  a barbarous  people  en- 
gaged at  play.  The  Huns,  he  fays,  a fierce  and  warlike  race, 
are  always  fubjedl  to  a fet  of  ufurers,  who  lend  them  what  they 
want  for  the  purpofes  of  gaming.  They  live  without  laws,  and 
vet  obey  the  laws  of  dice.  Et  cum  fine  leg/ bus  vivant , ale  a folius 
legibus  obedire.  St.  Ambrofe  adds,  that  when  the  unfuccefsful 
gamefter  has  loft  his  all,  he  fets  his  liberty,  and  even  his  life, 
upon  a fingle  caft,  and  is  accounted  infamous  if  he  does  not  pay 
ills  debts  of  honour.  Upon  this  principle,  a perfon,  well  known 
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to  the  Roman  emperor,  fuffered  death  at  the  command  of  the 
winner.  Lafitau  has  an  entire  chapter  concerning  the  love' of 
play  among  the  favages  of  America.  He  defcribes  their  manner 
of  fupplying  the  want  of  dice,  by  forming  the  bones  of  animals 
to  a convenient  fize,  with  fix  faces,  but  two  larger  than  the  reft, 
one  of  them  black,  and  the  other  of  a pale  yellow  hue.  One 
half  of  a village  plays  againft  the  other,  and  often  village  againft 
village.  They  hazard  all  they  have,  and  frequently  retire  ftark 
naked  in  the  deep  fnow  and  rigour  of  the  winter.  They  even 
ftake  their  liberty,  and  go  willingly  into  fervitude.  Lafitau  cites 
Father  Labat  to  prove  the  fame  cuftom  among  the  negroes  of 
Africa.  Mamrs  des  Sauvages , vol.  ii.  p.  338  to  359.  See  alio 
Charlevoix,  vol,  ii.  p.  12  and  13.  Df.  Robertfon  fays,  the  fame 
caufes,  which  fo  often  prompt  perfons  in  civilized  life  to  have 
recourfe  to  this  paftime,  render  it  the  delight  of  the  favage. 
Both  run  with  tranfport  to  whatever  is  interefting  enough  to  ftir 
and  agitate  their  minds.  Hence  the  Americans,  wTho  at  other 
times  are  fo  indifferent,  fo  phlegmatic,  fo  filent,  and  animated 
with  fo  few  defires,  as  foon  as  they  engage  at  play,  become 
rapacious,  impatient,  noify,  and  almoft  frantic  with  eagernefs. 
Their  furs,  their  domeftic  utenfils,  their  clothes,  their  arms  are 
ftaked  at  the  gaming-table  ; and  when  all  is  loft,  high  as  their 
fenfe  of  independence  is,  in  a wild  emotion  of  defpair  or  hope, 
they  will  often  rifk  their  perfonal  liberty  upon  a fingle  caft. 
Hift.  of  America , vol.  ii.  p.  202  and  203.  The  love  of  play 
and  dice  is,  undoubtedly,  a paftion  of  great  antiquity , and  will 
not  eafily  be  eradicated.  A writer  in  Churchill’s  Voyages  fays, 
he  went  to  St.  Cofmo,  half  a league  from  Mexico,  to  fee  the 
houfe  and  gardens  of  Don  John  de  Vargas  ; the  nrft  finely 
finifhed,  and  the  fecond  full  of  fountains.  This  gentleman 
keeps  his  coach  and  fix,  fpends  fix  thoufand  pieces  of  eight  a 
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year,  without  any  other  revenue  but  what  he  has  from  cards 
and  dice.  On  fome  nights  he  wins  thirty  thoufand  pieces  of 
eight.  Churchill’s  Voyages , vol.  iv.  p.  508.  Have  not  fuch 
perions  been  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  in  modern  times  ? St. 
Ambrofe,  in  the  trail  quoted  above,  affigns  the  reafon : Dice 
have  their  laws,  which  the  courts  of  jullice  cannot  conquer. 
Habet  et  alea  fuas  l 'eges , quas  jura  fori  non  folvunt.  See  Senft- 
lebius,  Dc  Alea  Veterum , p.  14. 

ScEtion  XXV. 

(a)  See  in  Tacitus  ( A?inals , b.  xiv.  f.  43)  an  account  of 
Pedanius  Secundus,  who  had  fourfcore  fervants  in  his  family, 
with  fpecific  names  for  their  feveral  departments.  This  was 
called  his  city  eftablifhment,  familia  urbana.  In  the  country 
the  Romans  had  their  rural  Haves  under  different  appellations. 
In  Germany  the  ffaves  were  prasdial  fervants,  not  indeed  at  li- 
berty, but  annexed  to  the  foil,  glebes  adferipti . Their  condition, 
Brotier  obferves,  was  the  fame  as  that  of  the  vaflals,  or  serfs, 
who,  a few  centuries  ago,  were  fo  numerous  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  The  German  conquerors,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans, 
had  their  real  ffaves,  while  thofe  who  remained  in  a ftate  of 
rural  vaflalage  were  called  lidi.  This  diftimfdon  appears  in 
the  Salic  law,  tit.  xxx.  See  in  Spelman’s  GloJJary , title 
Villanus.  Villenage  was  a fpecies  of  tenure  manifeftly  derived 
from  the  Germans. 

(b)  A compofition  was  paid  for  homicide;  but  fill,  it  feems, 
a man  might  kill  his  Have  with  impunity.  The  Salic  law  pro- 
vided afterwards.,  that  he  who  killed  the  Have  of  another,  was 
obliged  to  pay  a certain  line,  and  the  expence  of  the  fuit. 
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(c ) The  Have  at  Rome,  when  manumitted,  was  called  li- 
bertus,  and  his  defendants  were  libertini.  In  procefs  of 
time,  when  the  Franks,  in  their  new  pofleffions,  became  ac- 
quainted with  money,  the  ceremony  of  enfranchifement  was 
performed  by  ftriking  out  of  the  flave’s  hand  a denarius, 
and  from  that  circumftance  the  freedman  was  called  dena- 
riatus.  Their  rank,  however,  was  little  higher  than  that  of  a 
Have ; and  by  the  Ripuarian  law,  tit.  Ivii.  lex.  4,  if  a freedman 
died  without  iffue,  his  fortune  went  to  the  public  treafury. 

(d)  As  often  as  an  opportunity  offers,  Tacitus  has  an  eye 
to  the  manners  of  his  own  country.  He  glances,  in  this  place, 
at  Pallas,  Narciffus,  Icelus,  and  others  of  that  defcription,  who, 
under  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Galba,  rofe  to  the  firft  eminence  in 
the  Rate.  The  tyranny  of  fuch  men  was  a galling  yoke  to 
every  liberal  mind.  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  the  Antonines  never 
tranfadted  any  kind  of  public  bufinefs  by  the  intervention  of 
their  freedmen.  We  are  told  that  Adrian,  feeing  one  of  his 
haves  walking,  with  a familiar  air,  between  two  fenators,  ordered 
a perfon  to  go  diredtly  and  give  the  impudent  fellow  a box  on 
the  face,  with  this  monition,  “ Learn  more  refpedt  for  thofe,  to 
“ whom  you  may  be  transferred  as  a have.”  Tacitus  informs 
us,  that  Agricola  never  fuffered  his  haves  or  freedmen  to  play 
the  part  of  agents  in  the  affairs  of  his  adminiftration.  See  Life 
of  Agricola , f.  19.  It  is  obferved  by  Montefquieu  ( Spirit  of 
Laws , b.  xv.  ch.  18.),  that  the  freedmen  under  the  emperors 
paid  their  court  to  the  weakneffes  of  their  mafters,  and  then 
taught  them  to  reign  by  their  vices,  not  their  virtues.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  fame  abufe  of  power  that  prevailed  at  Rome 
under  the  worff:  of  the  emperors,  was  alfo  felt  in  thofe  parts  of 
Germany  where  monarchy  and  defpotifm  were  eftablifhed. 

Vol.  IV.  Mm  (e)  We 
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(e)  We  have  here  four  diftindl  ranks;  the  nobles,  the  men 
of  ingenuous  birth,  the  freedmen,  and  the  haves.  In  Gaul, 
according  to  Caefar,  there  were  two  principal  orders  of  men,  the 
druids  and  the  nobles,  the  common  people  being  little  better 
than  haves.  Book  vi.  f.  1 2.  The  Franks,  in  imitation  of  their 
German  anceftors,  had  four  claffes  of  men  ; their  nobles,  their 
ingenuous,  their  lidi,  and  their  haves:  and  this,  Montefquieu 
obferves,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  compofition  for  offences  pro- 
portioned to  the  different  ranks  of  the  feveral  complainants. 
Spirit  of  Laws , b.  xxx.  ch.  25.  See  Memoir es  de  P Acad,  des 
Belles  Lettres , vol.  xxxvii.  p.  541. 

Section  XXVI. 

(a)  The  practice  of  laying  out  money  at  exorbitant  intereft, 
and  exadiing  payment  with  harfh  feverity,  was  an  ancient  griev- 
ance at  Rome,  and  a perpetual  caufe  of  clamour  and  fedition. 
Laws,  it  is  true,  were  made  at  various  times  to  fupprefs  the 
mifchief;  but  thofe  laws  were  eluded,  becaufe,  as  Tacitus  fays,  the 
public  good  gave  way  to  private  emolument.  See  Annalsy 
b.  vi.  f.  16,  and  note  (a). 

(b)  The  critics  make  it  a queftion,  whether  it  fhould  be 
per  vices  or  per  vicos.  But  whether  we  underhand  that  the 
Germans  cultivated  the  lands  by  turns,  or  removed  to  different 
places,  the  difference  does  not  feem  to  be  material.  It  is,  how- 
ever, afcertained  by  Caefar,  that  the  magiftrates  portioned  out 
yearly  to  every  canton  or  family  a quantity  of  land  in  what 
part  of  the  country  they  thought  proper,  and  in  the  next  year 
removed  to  fome  other  fpot.  Many  reafons  are  afligned  for 
this  practice ; left,  feduced  by  habit  and  continuance,  they 
fhould  learn  to  prefer  tillage  to  war ; left  a deli  re  of  enlarging 
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their  pofteffions  fhould  prevail,  and  prompt  the  ftronger  to  expel 
the  weaker  ; left  they  fhould  become  curious  in  their  buildings, 
in  order  to  guard  againft  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ; left 
avarice  fhould  get  footing  among  them  ; and,  in  fine,  to  preferve 
contentment  and  equanimity  among  the  people,  when  they  find 
their  pofleftions  nothing  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  rnoft  powerful. 
De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  f.  21.  See  Duncan’s  Csefar,  b.  vi.  ft  2c. 
Horace  defcribes  the  Scythians  wandering,  in  like  manner,  from 
place  to  place,  and  never  occupying  the  fame  fpot  for  more  than 
a fingle  year. 

Campeltres  melius  Scythae, 

Quorum  plauflra  vagas  rite  trahunt  domos, 

Vivunt,  et  rigidi  Getae, 

Immetata  quibus  jugera  liberas 
Fruges  et  Cererem  ferunt, 

Nec  cultura  placet  longior  annua. 

Lib.  iii.  ode  24. 

(c)  In  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  the  year  was  diftinguifhed 
by  two  feafons  only.  Mofes  mentions  feed-time  and  harveft, 
fummer  and  winter.  Genefis , ch.  viii.  In  procefs  of  time,  the 
exertions  of  induftry  marked  out  other  periods ; but  all  that  the 
Germans  wanted  of  the  earth  was  corn  and  grain,  and,  the 
harveft  being  over,  they  had  no  fruits  to  exped  in  autumn. 
Brotier  fays,  the  Germans  at  this  day  have  no  diftind  word  in 
their  language  for  the  autumnal  feafon.  The  term  that  fatisfies 
them  is  herb  ST,  harveft.  Beyond  that  period,  the  ancient 
Germans  knew  no  produdions  of  the  earth,  having  neither 
orchards  nor  fruit-trees ; and  accordingly  the  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guage has  no  name  for  autumn.  That  wTord  in  Englifh  was 
borrowed  from  the  Latin.  The  fall  of  the  leaf  is  a paraphrafti- 
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cal  expreffion,  denoting  that  feafon  of  the  year  by  the  decay  of 
nature,  not  by  the  maturity  of  her  fruits. 

Seaion  XXVII. 

(a)  The  fimplicity  of  the  Germans  is  placed  by  Tacitus, 
as  often  as  the  occafion  permits,  in  direct  contrail  to  Roman 
luxury  and  magnificence.  Pliny  relates,  that  Cascilius  Claudius 
Ifidorus  ordered  for  himfelf  a pompous  funeral,  which  coft  a 
fum  almoft  incredible.  Book  xxxii.  And  the  fame  author 
fays,  that  Arabia  does  not  produce  in  a whole  year  the  quantity 
of  fpice  confumed  by  Nero  at  the  funeral  of  Poppaea.  Book  xii. 
The  Romans  borrowed  their  fuperfluous  pomp  from  the  ealt- 
ern  nations,  and  particularly  from  the  Perfians,  who  did  not 
burn  the  dead  bodies,  but  depofited  them  in  fepulchres  of  fuperb 
ftrudture,  where  they  heaped  an  immenfe  quantity  of  fpices,  and 
a profufion  of  rich  ornaments.  Plutarch  mentions  at  the  funeral 
of  Sylla  two  hundred  and  ten  plates  of  exquifite,  fpices,  and  the 
images  of  Sylla  and  his  li£tor  conftrudted  with  frankincenfe  and 
cinnamon.  The  following  lines  in  Lucan,  defcribing  the  lad 
honours  paid  by  Cornelia  to  the  remains  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
happily  illuftrate  the  cuftom  of  the  Romans  * 

Collegit  veftes  miferique  infignia  Magni, 

Armaque,  et  impreflas  auro,  quas  geflerat  olim, 

Exuvias,  pidtafque  togas,  velamina  fummo 
Ter  conlpe&a  Jovi,  funeftoque  intulit  igni. 

Pharsal.  lib.  ix.  v.  175 

To  her  lord’s  fhade  the  builds  a fun’ral  pile, 

And  decks  it  proud  with  many  a noble  fpoil. 

There  tlione  his  arms  with  antique  gold  inlaid. 

There  the  rich  robes,  which  tire  herfelf  had  made  •, 

The  relics  of  his  paft  victorious  days 
Now  this  his  lateft  trophy  ferve  to  raife, 

And  in  one  common  flame  together  blaze. 

Rowe,  b.  ix.  v.  294. 
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(b)  The  things  which  a German  valued  moR,  were  his  arms 
and  his  horfe.  Thefe  were  added  to  the  funeral  pile,  with  a 
perfuafion  that  the  deceafed  would  have  the  fame  delight  in  his 
new  Rate  of  exiflence.  Hence  the  fame  cuftom  in  almoR  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  particularly  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  true  that  Tacitus  does  not  exprefsly  tell  us  that  the 
Germans  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul ; but  in  fe<T.  39., 
we  find,  that  they  had  a conception  of  a Supreme  God,  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  world  ; regnator  omnium  Dais , catera  fubjcEla  atque 
parentia.  And  fmce  it  is  evident,  that  the  Icelandic  mythology 
attributed  to  the  Deity  infinite  power,  boundlefs  knowledge, 
and  incorruptible  juftice ; fmce  it  appears  that  they  did  not 
allow  the  Divinity  to  be  reprefented  under  any  corporeal  form, 
.nor  to  be  confined  within  the  inclofure  of  walls ; and  fmce  they 
were  taught  to  offer  up  their  adoration  in  woods  and  confecrated 
forefts  ; it  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  that  ftriking  coincidence 
in  the  religious  opinions  of  both  nations,  that  the  belief  of  a 
future  Rate  was  part  of  the  German  creed.  See  Northern  Anti- 
quities, ch.  v.  We  read,  that  in  the  tomb  of  Childeric,  king  of 
the  Franks,  his  fpear,  his  fword,  with  his  other  warlike  weapons, 
and  even  his  horfe’s  head,  were  found  in  his  tomb.  An  human 
fkull  was  alfo  difcovered,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  his  faithful 
follower.  See  Montfaucon,  Les  Monumens  de  la  Monarchic 
Francoife , tom.  i.  p.  1 o.  Lafitau,  Charlevoix,  and  other  tra- 
vellers, defcribe  the  fame  notions  of  a future  Rate,  and  the  fame 
funeral  ceremonies,  among  the  favages  of  America.  Dr.  Robert- 
fon  fays,  as  they  imagine  that  departed  fpirits  begin  their  career 
anew  in  the  world  whither  they  are  gone,  they  bury,  together 
with  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  their  bow,  their  arrows,  and  other 
weapons  ufed  in  hunting  or  war ; they  depofit  in  their  tomb 
the  Ikins  or  Ruffs  of  which  they  make  garments,  Indian  corn, 
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venifon,  domeftic  utenfils,  and  whatever  is  reckoned  among  the 
neceflaries  in  their  fimple  mode  of  life.  Ilijl.  of  America , vol.  ii. 
b.  4.  See  alfo  European  Settlements  in  America , vol.  i.  p.  1 8 :. 
Virgil  defcribes  a funeral  ceremony  exadtly  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  Germans. 

At  pius  ALneas  ingenti  mole  fepulcrum 
Imponit,  fuaque  arma  viro,  remumque  tubamque. 

Aneid.  lib.  vi.  v.  232. 

This  done,  to  folemnize  the  warrior’s  doom, 

The  pious  hero  rais’d  a lofty  tomb. 

The  tow’ring  top  his  well-known  enfigns  bore, 

His  arms,  his  once  loud  trump,  and  tap’ring  oar. 

Pitt’s  Virgil. 

(c)  Sentiments  of  a fimilar  kind  occur  in  Seneca,  and,  per- 
haps, the  diftinguifhing  critic  may  trace  fome  refemblance  in 
the  expreflion.  A year,  he  fays,  is  allowed  to  female  grief,  not 
with  intent  that  the  whole  time  fhould  be  fo  employed,  blit  that 
it  fhould  not  be  protradled  longer.  No  time  is  prefcribed  to 
the  men,  becaufe  none  is  proper.  Annum  faeminis  ad  lugendum 
confituere  major  cs,  non  ut  tamdiu  lugercnt , fed  ne  diutius : viris 
nullum  legitimum  tempus  cfi,  quia  nullum  honejlum.  Epift.  64. 
In  another  place,  he  fays,  Our  anceftors  did  not  forbid  grief  and 
mourning,  but  they  fixed  the  bounds ; obferving  a juft  mean 
between  the  tendernefs  of  affedHon  and  the  rules  of  reafon  : 
they  wifely  laid,  Feel  regret  for  your  friends,  but  conquer  it. 
Ivlajores  noflri  non  prohibucrunt  Indus,  fed  fnierunt : optimum 
inter  pic  tat  cm  ct  ration  cm  temperamentum  cjl , ct  f entire  defderium , 
et  opprimere.  T)e  Confol.  cap.  15.  He  talks  in  another  place 
of  birds  and  other  animals  that  love  their  young  with  ardent 
afiedi  ion  j but  their  love  dies  with  their  offspring.  This,  he  fays, 
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does  not  become  a man  : let  him  continue  to  remember,  but  let 
him  ceafe  to  grieve.  Meminifl'e  pcrfeveret,  lugerc  definat.  Epift. 
xcix.  The  fame  rule  has  taken  place  among  the  American 
favages.  Lafitau  obferves,  that  the  women  vent  their  grief  in 
fongs  of  bitter  lamentation,  and  floods  of  tears  ; but  the  men  con- 
fider  that  excefs  as  a weaknefs  beneath  their  dignity.  They  fit 
in  penfive  filence,  and  grieve  inwardly  ; fenfible  of  their  lofs, 
but  not  unmanned  by  tendernefs.  The  author  of  the  European 
Settlements  in  America  fays,  the  women  lament  the  lofs  with 
bitter  cries,  and  the  moft  hideous  bowlings,  intermixed  with 
fongs,  which  celebrate  the  great  actions  of  the  deceafed,  and 
thofe  of  his  anceftors.  The  men  mourn  in  a lefs  extravagant 
manner.  European  Settlements  in  America,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 

Section  XXVIII. 

(a)  We  are  now  come  to  what  may  be  called  the  fecond 
part  of  this  Treatife.  The  author  has  taken  a furvey  of  the 
general  manners,  and  he  now  proceeds  to  give  a diftindt  account 
of  the  feveral  Hates  that  occupied  the  various  divifions  of  the 
country.  It  has  been  obferved  (f.  i.  note  a ),  that  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Germany,  which  lay  on  the  fide  of  Gaul,  Gallia 
Cifrhenana , is  not  comprifed  in  this  inquiry.  It  is  Germany 
beyond  the  Rhine,  Germania  Eranfrhenana , that  the  author  in- 
tends to  defcribe.  He  begins  his  chart  near  the  head  of  the 
Rhine,  and  follows  down  the  current  of  that  river  to  its  mouth, 
where  it  difcnarges  itfelf  into  the  German  Ocean.  From  that 
place  he  proceeds  eaftward  along  the  coaft  of  the  Baltic  to  the 
Viftula,  or  the  Weiflel.  Tacitus  accedes  to  the  opinion  of 
Julius  Csefar,  who  fays,  that  formerly  the  Gauls  exceeded  the 
Germans  in  military  fame,  often  made  war  upon  them,  and, 
abounding  in  people,  fent  feveral  colonies  over  the  Rhine. 

Accord- 
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Accordingly  the  Volcje  took  pofleflion  of  the  fertile  plains  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hercynian  foreft,  known  to  Greek 
writers  by  the  name  of  Orcinia.  1 hey  were  diftinguifhed  by 
their  bravery,  and  no  lefs  remarkable  than  the  Germans  for 
their  poverty,  their  abftinence,  and  laborious  way  of  life.  Casfar, 
De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  f.  23.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Tacitus 
calls  Csefar  the  mod  refpe&able  of  authors,  summits  aucto- 
rum,  and  yet,  in  fome  inftances,  differs  from  him.  It  is  there- 
fore reafonable  to  conclude,  that,  whenever  a variance  arifes 
between  them,  Tacitus  did  not  wilfully  feek  occafion  to  con- 
t rad  id:  a writer  of  great  authority.  Many  years  had  paffed  fince 
Ctefar  threw  his  bridge  over  the  Rhine  ; the  Romans  had  pene- 
trated farther  into  the  heart  of  the  country ; new  channels  of 
information  were  opened,  and  time  had,  probably,  wrought 
many  changes. 

' V ' K * 

(b)  The  Hercynian  foreft,  according  to  Ctefar’s  account, 
was  about  nine  days  journey  in  breadth  ; that  being  the  only 
way  of  computing  it,  as  the  Germans  were  ignorant  of  the  ule 
of  meafures.  It  began  from  the  confines  of  the  Helvetians,  the 
Nemetes,  and  Rauraci,  and,  extending  towards  the  Danube, 
reached  the  territory  of  the  Dacians  ; and,  turning  thence  from 
the  banks  of  the  river,  covered  a vaft  tradl  of  country.  Num- 
bers travelled  fix  days  into  this  foreft,  yet  no  one  pretended  to 
have  reached  the  fartheft  limit.  Csefar,  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi. 
f.  24.  Pliny  the  elder,  who  had  been  in  Germany,  gives  a 
defcriptioh  of  this  prodigious  foreft,  lib.  xvi.  f.  2.  Gronovius 
and  other  commentators  fay,  that  the  German  word  is  Hirtfen- 
wald,  importing  the  foreft  of  flags.  The  Romans  foftened  the 
barbarous  found  to  their  own  idiom,  by  calling  it  Hercynia  Silva. 
It  is  now  cut  down  in  many  places,  or  parcelled  out  into  woods, 
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which  go  by  particular  names,  fuch  as  the  Black  Foreft ; La 
Foret  dc  Hartz.  Some  of  the  woods  in  Bohemia  are  fuppofcd 
to  be  a remnant  of  the  Hercynian  Foreft.  The  Helvetians 
inhabited  originally  what  is  now  called  Switzerland,  with  a wide 
tradf  of  country  extending  towards  Lyons.  The  time  when 
they  migrated  into  Germany  cannot  now  be  afeertained.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  they  fettled  in  Germany  near  the  Hercy- 
nian Foreft,  and  occupied  the  country  now  called  Suabia,  be- 
tween the  Rhine,  the  Msenus,  or  the  Mein,  and  the  Black 
Foreft. 

(c)  The  Boians  were  originally  a people  of  Gaul,  bordering 
on  the  Helvetians,  in  the  country  now  called  the  Bourbonnois. 
The  time  of  their  migration  into  Germany  cannot  be  fixed 
with  precifion.  Livy  mentions  a colony  of  Gauls  fent  into 
Germany  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus.  He  fays,  that 
Ambigatus,  king  of  the  Bituriges,  who  reigned  over  the  Celtse, 
being  the  third  part  of  Gaul,  fent  his  fiftefs  fon  Sigovefus  into 
the  Hercynian  Foreft,  in  order  to  difeharge  a redundant  mul- 
titude from  his  own  dominions,  which,  at  that  time,  were 
greatly  over-peopled.  Book  v.  f.  34.  It  is  moft  probable  that 
the  Boians  and  Helvetians  joined  in  that  expedition.  La  Blet- 
terie  is  of  opinion  that  the  Boians  occupied  part  of  what  is  now 
called  Bohemia.  He  fays,  the  old  German  term  heim  or  halm 
fignifies  habitation,  and  thence  the  French  derived  hameau;  and 
the  compound  word  Boiohamum  was  the  habitation  of  the  Boians. 
We  read  in  Velleius  Paterculus  (lib.  ii.  f.  109)  that  Boiohamum 
was  the  name  of  the  country  occupied  by  Maroboduus.  In  the 
reign  of  Auguftus  Csefar  the  Boians,  expelled  by  the  Marco- 
manni,  retired  towards  the  Danube,  where  their  territory  was 
called  Boiaria,  now  Bavaria. 

Vol.  IV,  N n 
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(d)  Of  thefe  two  nations  little  is  now  known.  It  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  the  Aravifcians  inhabited  the  Upper  Hun- 
gary, and  that  the  Ofians  occupied  the  eaftern  part  of  the 
country  near  the  fource  of  the  Viftula.  Tacitus  doubts  whether 
the  latter  were  a German  race,  and,  in  fed.  43,  he  feems  con- 
vinced, by  their  ufe  of  the  Pannonian  language,  and  the  acquies- 
cence with  which  they  fubmitted  to  pay  a tribute,  that  they 
were  adventitious  Settlers  in  Germany.  The  commentators 
make  it  probable  that  they  bordered  on  the  Marcomanni,  and 
occupied  the  northern  part  of  Hungary  beyond  the  Danube. 
See  Pelloutier,  Hijloire  des  Celtes , vol.  i.  p.  1 84. 


(e)  The  Treverians  inhabited  what  is  now  called  the  dio- 
cefe of  Treves ; the  territory  of  the  Nervians  was  near  Cambray. 
See  more  concerning  the  Nervians,  Cscfar’s  Comment,  lib.  ii. 

(f)  Thefe  three  nations  migrated  from  Germany  into  Gaul. 
The  Vangiones,  according  to  Brotier,  occupied  the  diocefe  of 
Worms ; the  Triboci,  the  diocefe  of  Strafbourg ; the  Nemetes, 
the  diocefe  of  Spire.  Though  originally  Germans,  they  were 
all  fettled  in  Gaul  before  Csefar  carried  his  victorious  arms 
through  every  part  of  the  country. 

(g)  During  Caefar’s  wars  in  Gaul,  the  Ubians,  then  fettled 
on  the  German  fide  of  the  Rhine,  fent  their  ambafladors  to  the 
Roman  general,  and,  having  delivered  hoftages,  and  formed  an 
alliance,  implored  his  protection  againft  the  Suevians,  by  whom 
they  were  dreadfully  opprefied.  It  was  in  confequence  of  thefe 
remonftrances  that  Caefar  refolved  to  build  his  bridge  over  the 
Rhine.  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  iv.  f.  16.  From  that  time  the 
Ubians  were  obnoxious-  to  the  German  nation.  Their  alliance 
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with  the  Romans,  and  their  having  called  in  a foreign  aid,  in- 
flamed the  indignation  of  their  enemies.  Preffed  and  perfecuted 
by  the  Cattians,  they  applied  to  the  Romans  for  a fafe  retreat 
on  the  Gallic  fide  of  the  Rhine.  Their  requeft  was  granted, 
and  lands  were  afligned  to  them  in  the  country  now  called  the 
Ele&orate  of  Cologne.  The  exaCt  time  of  this  migration  pannot 
now  be  fixed  with  certainty.  Agrippa  commanded  in  Gaul  in 
the  years  of  Rome  716  and  7 35;  and  it  was,  moft  probably, 
in  one  of  thofe  expeditions  that  he  received  the  Ubians  under 
the  protection  of  Rome.  The  Ubians  in  their  new  fettlement 
built  a city  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  and  the  mother  of 
Nero.  Being  married  afterwards  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  fhe 
eftabliflied  a colony  of  veterans  in  the  city  of  the  Ubians,  which 
was  from  that  time  called  the  Agrippinian  colony ; and  thence 
the  modern  name  of  Cologne.  The  people  were  pleafed  with  a 
title,  which  at  once  did  honour  to  their  proteCtrefs,  and  recalled 
the  name  of  the  firft  founder.  See  Annals , b.  xii.  £ 27. 

Seflion  XXIX. 

(a)  The  Batavians  are  often  celebrated  by  Tacitus  for  their 
bravery,  their  fkill  in  fwimming  acrofs  rivers,  and  their  faithful 
attachment  to  the  intereft  of  Rome.  In  the  fecond  book  of  the 
Annals , f.  10,  we  find  them  fighting  under  Germanicus.  In 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Hijlory , they  are  faid  to  be  originally  of 
the  Cattian  nation.  Driven  out  by  their  countrymen,  they 
occupied  a marfhy  ifland,  formed  by  the  German  Ocean  and 
two  branches  of  the  Rhine.  They  adhered  with  unfhaken 
conftancy  to  the  Romans.  They  ferved  in  Britain  as  auxi- 
liaries, and  in  Italy  under  Vitellius.  Inflamed  at  length  by  the 
turbulent  fpirit  of  Civilis,  they  threw  off  the  yoke,  and,  having 
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ftormed  the  Roman  encampments,  obliged  the  legions  to  lay- 
down  their  arms,  and  even  to  fwear  fidelity  to  the  empire  of 
the  Gauls.  See  the  account  of  this  war  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
books  of  the  Hi/lory.  The  Batavian  ifland  is  faid  in  the  Annals , 
b.  ii.  f.  6,  to  be  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Rhine ; one 
running  in  a diredt  courfe,  and  with  a rapid  current,  till  it 
empties  itfelf  in  the  German  Ocean  ; the  other,  more  gentle, 
falling  into  the  Vahal  (now  the  Waal),  and  thence  through 
the  broad  mouth  of  the  Mofa  (the  Meufe)  into  the  Ocean.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  there  was  another  outlet,  fince  Tacitus 
mentions  the  canal  made  by  Drufus,  the  father  of  Germanicus, 
through  which  the  Rhine  had  a communication  with  feveral 
prodigious  lakes  that  difcharged  themfelves  into  the  Ocean. 
Germanicus  failed  through  the  canal  of  Drufus  to  the  open  fea. 
See  Annals , b.  ii.  f.  8.  Grotius,  the  fcholar,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  the  rival  of  Tacitus,  in  his  Hifory  of  the  Wars  with  Spain , 
which,  in  imitation  of  his  mafter,  he  called  Annals,  has  given  an 
account  of  the  country,  that  may  with  propriety  be  inferted  in 
this  place.  The  ifle  of  Batavia  was  famous  in  ancient  times. 
Lying  between  Gaul  and  Germany,  it  afforded  convenient  op- 
portunities for  carrying  on  the  operations  of  war.  The  inha- 
bitants were  originally  a people  of  the  Cattians.  Having  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  they  furnifiied  levies,  and  were 
fubjedb  to  no  other  burthen  ; diftinguifhed  by  their  fkill  in 
horfemanfhip,  their  dexterity  in  fwimming,  and  their  bravery 
no  lefs  than  their  fidelity.  When  Civilis,  in  the  beginning  of 
Vefpafian’s  reign,  excited  them  to  a revolt,  and  roufed  the  people 
of  Gaul  to  aflert  their  liberty,  they  carried  on  the  war  with  un- 
daunted valour.  Antiquis  tcmporibus  nobilijfima  fuit  Batavorum 
inf ula.  Germanis  Gallifque  media , poftu  ad  ducendum  tranfmitten- 
dumque  helium  opportunijfimo Nomen  habitatoribus  et  origo  a 
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Cattis.  Rom  and  focietate , extra  dileftus , c cetera  fui  juris  egcre ; 
equitandi , wwww'i  peritia,  fide , virtute  auxiliarium  honor atifimi. 
Nee  minus  clari  eo  bello , 7 wo,  fitib  initia  Vefipafiani , C/W/i  duce , 
Gallias  ad  libertatem  excitarunt.  Grotius  goes  on  to  give  a 
defcription  of  the  ifle  of  Batavia.  The  Rhine,  he  lays,  branch- 
ing off  into  the  Vahal,  and  flowing  alfo  in  another  channel, 
where  it  ftill  retained  its  own  name,  embraced  the  ifland  of  Ba- 
tavia, and  through  two  different  mouths  difcharged  itfelf  into 
the  ocean.  That  which  lay  to  the  right,  and  opened  to  the  fea 
near  Leyden,  being  narrow  and  fcanty,  was  in  time  loft  in  the 
Leek  and  a wafte  of  land.  The  other  branch  of  the  river,  which 
ran  into  the  Vahal,  flowed  into  the  Meufe,  and  through  that 
opening  emptied  itfelf  into  the  German  Ocean.  At  prefent, 
before  it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Meufe,  it  walhes  a number  of 
iflands,  and,  being  frequently  fwelled  by  inundations  from  the 
fea,  it  fpreads  a furface  more  like  a fea  than  the  current  of  a 
river.  The  third  channel,  through  which  the  Rhine  flows  on 
the  right  hand  further  towards  the  north,  was  the  military  work 
of  Drufus.  The  river  falling  through  that  artificial  canal  into 
the  Iflel,  and  thence  into  the  lakes,  which  divide  the  two  nations 
of  the  Frifians,  contracted  its  current  near  the  ifle  of  Flevus,  and 
took  the  name  of  that  place  during  the  reft  of  its  courfe  into  the 
ocean.  But  the  face  of  this  whole  country  has  been  fo  changed 
by  inundations,  that  now  the  whole  body  of  water  looks  more 
like  an  irruption  of  the  fea,  than  the  bed  of  a river.  Earn 
infulam  Rbenus  in  Vahalim  et  fui  nominis  alveitm  difiindus , et 
duobus  maxime  capitibus  in  oceanum  infiuens , ampleditur.  Dex- 
trum  Lugduno  non  procul  exibat , ohm  ctiam  lenue , poji  vi  tem- 
peflatis  fiabulo  obfirudum , aquas  in  Leccam  vertit.  Sinifiro  Mofie 
jnixtus  V abalis  ofiio  tenus  ripis  continebatur.  Ho  die,  antequam 
eo  perveniat , varias  infiulas  hit  erf uf us,  ob  crebra  diluvia  in  maris 
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fpecian  tranflit.  Tertium  Rheno  oflium , quod  a dextro  Ion  fins  in 
Septentriones  a bit , Drufus  apcruit.  Nam  in  Ifalam  j lumen  per- 
du chi  s amnis  opere  militari , hide  fe  immergens  in  locus,  quibus 
Friflorum  ndtiones  diflinebantur,  arttatufque  apud  Flcvum  injulam , 
hoc  eodcm  accepto  nomine  in  oceanum  cjfluebat.  Caterum  et  here 
facies  locorum  ita  nmtata  efl,  ut  non  emitti  flavins,  fed  contra , marc 
terras  irrupijfe , et,  anguflo  primum  ingrejfu,  laxare  mox  fe  in 
fpatium  ingentis  flnus  videbatur . The  bay  or  gulf  mentioned 
by  Grotius,  is  called  a lake  by  Tacitus,  and  now  bears  the  name 
of  Zuide  recce.  Heylin,  in  his  Cofmography,  gives  to  the  Rhine 
four  openings  into  the  fea.  The  firft  is  called  the  Wael,  which, 
running  through  Gelderland  by  Nimmegen,  lofes  itfelf  in  the 
Maes ; the  fecond,  which  keeps  the  name  of  the  Rhine,  pafles 
by  Arnhem,  and  thence  in  a contracted  channel  to  Utrecht, 
and  fo  through  Holland  and  Leyden.  The  third,  called  the 
Leek,  takes  its  courfe  through  the  provinces  of  Utrecht  and 
Holland,  and  fo  into  the  fea  betwixt  Dort  and  Rotterdam.  And 
the  fourth,  called  the  Yflell,  which  paffing  by  the  towns  of 
Zulphen  and  Deventer,  betwixt  Gelderland  and  Over-Yffell, 
empties  itfelf  into  the  ocean  near  Amfterdam.  Heylin,  p.  310. 
From  thefe  accounts  it  is  evident,  that  the  Vahal,  or  Wael,  flowed 
on  the  weftern  fide  of  Batavia ; but  which  of  the  other  two, 
according  to  Tacitus  and  Grotius,  or  the  three,  according  to 
Heylin,  wafhed  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  ifland,  remains  un- 
certain. The  commentators  are  agreed,  that  the  name  of  the 
ifland,  which  was  probably  latinifed  by  the  Romans,  implied 
a flat  marfhy  country ; and,  to  confirm  their  opinion,  they 
obferve  that  there  is  at  this  day,  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Leek,  a low  fwampy  diftrict  called  Betuve. 

(b)  The  Mattiaci  inhabited  lands  between  the  Rhine  and 
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the  Vifurgis  (the  Weser).  Their  country  was  partly  in  We- 
teravie,  and  partly  in  Hefle.  Brotier  fays,  Mattium,  their  capital, 
is  now  called  Marpurg,  and  that  the  fountains  (Fontes  Mat- 
tiaci)  are  known  by  the  name  of  Wis-baden,  near  Mentz. 

(c)  The  country  where  the  decumate  lands  were  fituated 
is  now  called  Suabia.  During  Csefar’s  wars  in  Gaul,  the  Mar- 
comanni  were  in  polfeffion.  In  the  time  of  Augultus,  Maro- 
boduus,  their  king,  a brave,  politic,  and  ambitious  prince,  faw 
that  the  Rhine  was  not  a fufficient  barrier  between  him  and  the 
Roman  arms.  He  refolved  to  feek  a new  habitation  in  a more 
remote  part  of  the  country.  Migrations  in  Germany  -were 
attended  with  little  difficulty.  They  had  neither  fortified  towns, 
nor  houfes  ftrongly  built ; and  all  their  wealth  confilted  in  herds 
of  cattle.  Maroboduus,  at  the  head  of  the  Marcomanni,  marched 
into  Bohemia,  and  expelled  the  Boians.  Suabia  being  thus 
evacuated,  the  neighbouring  Gauls  were  invited  by  the  fertility 
of  the  foil.  A band  of  adventurers,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Sequani, 
the.  Rauraci,  and  Helvetii,  took  poffieffion  of  the  vacant  lands  \ 
and,  being  fubjeCts  of  the  empire,  they  continued  to  own  their 
former  mailers,  and,  as  was  neceflary  in  their  new  fituation,  to 
crave  the  protection  of  Rome.  The  Romans,  in  return,  de- 
manded a tenth  of  the  product  of  the  lands.  Hence  they  were 
called  decumcites . Cicero  fays,  the  whole  foil  of  Sicily  is 

decuman.  Omnis  ager  Sicilia  decumanus  ejl.  The  tithe  of  their 
products  was  the  tribute  ufually  paid  by  the  provinces  that  made 
a voluntary  fubmiffion  to  the  Romans.  Suabia  was  converted 
by  the  new  fettlers  into  a Roman  province,  and,  as  Tacitus  ex- 
prefsly  fays,  was  defended  from  the  incurfions  of  the  Germans 
by  a chain  of  pods.  Tacitus  wrote  his  Treatife  in  the  fecond 
confulffiip  of  Trajan.  That  emperor  repaired  all  the  forts  ereCted 
5 by 
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by  Drufus,  and  the  feveral  commanders  in  Germany.  Hadrian 
raifed  a rampart,  which  extended  from  Neuftadt,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  over  a large  tra£t  of  country  as  far  as  the  Neckar, 
near  Wimpfen  ; a fpace  of  fixty  French  leagues.  This  rampart, 
La  Bletterie  fays,  fubfifted  in  the  time  of  Aurelian,  but  could 
then  no  longer  withftand  the  irruption  of  the  German  nations. 
Thofe  tierce  invaders  bore  down  all  oppofition,  till  the  emperor 
Probus  checked  their  progrefs,  and,  in  the  place  of  the  former 
rampart,  which  was  raifed  with  wood  and  turf,  built  a ftone  wall 
to  reprefs  the  enemy.  The  defign  was  grand,  but  it  proved 
ineffectual.  About  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Chriftian  sera,  the  Germans  began  to  fee,  that,  while  they  fought 
in  detached  parties,  the  general  intereft  was  in  danger.  The 
fpirit  of  liberty  was  roufed,  and  a combination  was  formed  to 
aft  with  the  united  vigour  of  all  Germany.  Towards  the 
Lower  Rhine  a league  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the 
Franks  ; a word  that  fignilied  freemen.  Towards  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  Rhine,  the  people  bordering  on  the  decu- 
•mate  lands,  and  the  ftone  wall  of  Probus,  eftablifhed  another 
confederation,  under  the  name  of  Allmanni,  importing  that 
it  was  the  league  of  a brave  people,  all  men;  omnes  viri.  In 
the  following  verfes  of  Claudian  we  find  that  poet  no  ftranger 
to  the  name  of  the  Franks  and  the  Alamanni. 

Pavidoque  orantes  murmure  Franci 

Procubuere  folo.  Juratur  Honorius  abfens, 

Imploratque  tuum  lupplex  Alamannia  nomen. 

1)E  IV.  CONSULAT.  HONORIJ,  V.  447. 

In  the  time  of  Dioclefian  and  Maximin,  the  wall  built  by 
Probus  was  overturned  by  the  German  invaders,  who  poflefled 
themfelves  of  the  decumate  country,  and  called  it  Alamannia. 
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The  word  has  been  adopted  by  the  French,  who  call  Germany 
by  the  name  of  Almagne,  and  the  Germans,  les  Alesmans. 
See  Alfatia  Mujlrata , tom.  i.  p.  174  and  241. 

Section  XXX. 

(a ) The  territory  of  the  Mattiaci  is  faid  by  the  commenta- 
tors to  have  been  between  the  Rhine,  the  Mayne,  the  river  Sala, 
and  part  of  the  Hercynian  Foreft  near  the  Wefer;  now  the 
countries  of  Hefle,  Thuringia,  part  of  Paderborn,  and  Fran- 
conia. Brotier  fays,  that  what  Csefar,  Florus,  and  Ptolemy  have 
remarked  of  the  Suevi,  fhould  always  be  underftood  of  the  Catti. 
Leibnitz  fuppofes  that  the  people  were  called  Catti,  from 
fome  refemblance  in  point  of  agility  to  a cat,  the  German  word 
for  that  animal  being  Catte. 

(b)  Brotier  quotes  a paftage  from  Vegetius,  in  which  that 
author  gives  a lively  defcription  of  the  form  and  ftrudure  of 
body  proper  for  a foldier.  Let  the  youth  intended  for  a martial 
life  have  a quick  piercing  eye,  a neck  firm  and  ered,  an  open 
cheft,  broad  and  mufcular  fhoulders,  ftrong  fingers,  a length  of 
arm,  the  belly  not  too  prominent,  legs  well  fhaped,  without  fu- 
perfluous  flefh  either  on  the  calf  or  the  foot,  well  braced  with 
hard  and  clofe  compaded  finews.  Vegetius,  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

(c)  This  was  an  improvement  in  military  difcipline  beyond 
the  reft  of  the  Germans.  In  the  Roman  armies  the  general  was 
the  main  ftrength ; and  accordingly  Livy  fays,  it  was  evident 
that  the  republic  fucceeded  more  by  her  general  officers  than  by 
the  armies  of  the  commonwealth.  JJt  facile  appareret  ducibus 
validiorepi  quam  exercitu  rein  Romaiiam  ejje.  Livy,  lib.  ii.  Flo- 
rus expreftes  a fimilar  thought  with  his  ufual  brevity:  Tanti 
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exercitus,  qaanti  imperator.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  18.  The  value  of  aR 
army  is  in  proportion  to  the  Ikill  of  the  general.  Quintilian 
agrees  with  the  two  hiflorians  : he  lays,  If  we  make  a fair  efti- 
mate,  it  is  by  military  difcipline  that  the  Roman  name  has 
flourilhed  to  this  day  with  undiminilhed  lullre.  We  do  not 
abound  in  numbers  more  than  other  nations ; nor  are  our  bodies 
more  robuft  than  the  Cimbrians.  We  are  not  richer  than  many 
powerful  monarchies ; our  contempt  of  death  does  not  exceed 
that  of  the  barbarians,  who  have  no  allurement  to  make  them 
fond  of  life.  What  gives  us  the  advantage  over  other  nations,, 
is  the  military  fyftem  eftablifhed  by  the  inftitutions  of  our  an- 
ceftors  ; our  attention  to  difcipline ; our  love  of  labour,  and  our 
conftant  preparation  for  war,  affiduoudy  kept  alive  by  unre- 
mitting exercife.  We  conquered  more  by  our  manners,  than 
by  force  of  arms.  Quintilian,  Pro  Milite , Declam.  iii.  f.  14. 

Seflion  XXXI. 

fa)  Vows  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  hiftory  of  various  na- 
tions. In  the  days  of  chivalry  the  fame  cultom  prevailed,  and 
manifeftly  owed  its  origin  to  the  practice  of  the  Germans,  who 
over-ran  all  Europe.  He  who  undertook  a bold  enterprife,  or 
thirfted  for  revenge,  made  a vow  never  to  deep  in  a bed,  nor 
take  off  his  clothes  day  or  night,  till  he  had  executed  his  grand 
defign.  Upon  this  principle  Civilis,  the  Batavian  chief,  curtails 
his  hair  and  beard  as  foon  as  he  had  performed  his  promife. 
See  Tacitus,  Hijlory , b.  iv.  f.  61.  Lipfius,  in  his  note  on  that 
paflage,  mentions  from  the  Hiftory  of  the  Langobards  fix 
thoufand  Saxons,  who  furvived  the  daughter  of  their  country- 
men, and  bound  themfelves,  by  a folemn  vow,  neither  to  lhave 
their  beards  nor  cut  their  hair,  till  they  had  revenged  themfelves 
on  the  Suevian  nation,  Brotier  relates  the  fame  fadl  from 
7 Warnefrid’s 
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Warnefrid’s  Hi/lory  of  the  Lojnbards , b.  iii.  ch.  7.  This  practice 
of  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  hair  was  known  to  Silius 
Italicus;  and  accordingly  that  poet  mentions,  among  the  flain  in 
one  of  his  battles,  a Gaul,  who  had  bound  himfelf  by  a fimilar 
vow,  never  to  be  ihorn  till  he  returned  victorious  from  the  field 
of  battle. 


Occumbit  Sarmens,  flavam  qui  ponere  victor 
Caefariem,  crinemque  tibi,  Gradive,  vovebat 
Auro  certantem,  et  rutilum  fub  vertice  nodum. 

Bell.  Punic,  lib.  iv.  v.  200. 

A modern  inltance  of  this  cuflom  occurs  in  Strada’s  Hiflory  of 
the  Wars  between  Spain  and  the  United  Provinces.  After  re- 
lating at  fome  length  the  charge  againlt  Egmont  and  Horn, 
with  their  fentence  and  execution,  the  hiftorian  adds,  that  Wil- 
liam Lume,  one  of  the  counts  of  Marc,  bound  himfelf  by  a 
barbarian  vow  (as  Civilis  the  Batavian  chief  had  formerly  done 
in  his  war  with  the  Romans)  not  to  diveft  himfelf  of  his  hair, 
till  he  obtained  revenge  for  the  deaths  of  the  two  flaughtered 
heroes.  Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico , lib.  vii.  p.  338.  Grotius 
relates  the  fame  event  with  the  brevity  of  his  mailer  Tacitus. 
Egmont  and  Horn,  he  fays,  two  men  no  lefs  diltinguifhed  by 
their  martial  exploits  than  by  their  illullrious  birth,  were  brought 
forth  at  Bruflels  as  foon  as  mafs  was  ended,  and,  by  order  of  the 
duke  of  Alva,  executed  on  a public  fcaffold.  Their  heads, 
affixed  to  two  high  poles,  exhibited  a public  fpeCtacle,  which 
the  Dutch  beheld  with  horror.  A band  of  foldiers  under  arms 
overawed  the  common  people,  and  controlled  their  looks,  their 
tears,  and  their  complaints ; but  compaffion  funk  the  deeper, 
and  revenge  took  poffieffion  of  every  brave  and  warlike  mind. 
An  incredible  multitude  gathered  round  the  tombs  of  the  two 
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victims,  printing  kifles  on  the  place,  and  wafhing  it  with  their 
tears.  Numbers  vowed  to  let  their  hair  grow  into  length, 
and,  according  to  the  ancient  cuftom,  never  to  fhorten  it  till 
they  revenged  that  noble  blood.  Hi  duo  viri , omnium  confejjione 
eminentijjimi , ncc  minus  fad  is  quam  Jiirpc  illujlresy  Bruxellay  poji 
facra  Romano  ritu  per  ad  a,  loco  publico  cervices  carnifici  prcebuere . 
Capita  aliquamdiu  fuffixa  palis , Belgarum  in  oculis  atrox  fpecla- 
culum;  et  quamquam  circumfufa  arma  vocibus  ac  prope  vultibus 
imminebant,  altius  anitnis  omnium  miferatioy  fortiorum  etiam  ultio 
infcdit ; cum  incredibilis  turbce  ofculis  et  Jletu  fepulchra  celebra~ 
rentur , alii  vero  et  comas  promitterent,  prifcum  in  morem  obligato 
oris  habitu , quern  non  mutarcnt , nifi  vindicato  tarn  nobili  fanguine . 
Grotius,  Annal.  b.  ii.  p.  40. 

(b ) This  cuftom  of  voluntarily  putting  on  a badge  of  fla- 
very  was  obferved  by  the  defendants  of  the  Germans  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  times  of  chivalry  feems  to  have 
grown  into  general  ufe.  It  was  then  a mark  of  amorous  gal- 
lantry. In  the  year  1414,  John,  duke  of  Bourbon,  to  diftin- 
guifh  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  his  miftrefs,  aflociated  himfelf 
with  fixteen  knights  and  ’fquires,  who  all  joined  him  in  a vow, 
by  which  they  obliged  themfelves  to  wear  a ring  round  their 
left  legs  on  every  Sunday  for  two  years ; that  of  the  knights  to 
be  gold,  and  that  of  the  gentlemen  filver.  And  this  they  were 
to  perform  till  it  fhould  be  their  lot  to  meet  with  an  equal 
number  of  knights  and  ’fquires  to  engage  with  them  in  the  tour- 
nament. Vertot,  Memoir cs  de  V Acad,  des  Belles  Lettresy  vol.  ii. 

P-  595- 

Sedion  XXXII. 

fa)  The  Ufipii  are  fuppofed  to  have  occupied  the  duchy 
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of  Cleves,  and  part  of  the  bifhoprick  of  Munfter.  Martial  makes 
mention  of  this  people  : 

Sic  Ieve  flavorum  valeat  genus  Ufipiorum. 

Lib.  vi.  epig.  60. 

Csefar  calls  them  Ufipetes ; and  they,  he  fays,  with  the  Tendtheri, 
were  driven  by  the  Suevians  from  their  territories  ; and,  having 
wandered  over  many  regions  of  Germany  during  a fpace  of 
three  years,  they  fettled  at  laft  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  near 
the  Menapians,  who  had  lands  on  both  fides  of  the  river. 
Csefar,  b.  iv.  f.  1.  Afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  when 
the  Sicambri  were  tranfplanted  to  the  weft  fide  of  the  Rhine  by 
Tiberius,  who  commanded  the  legions  in  thofe  parts,  the  Ufi- 
pians  and  Tendderians  fucceeded  to  the  lands  left  vacant  in  Ger- 
many ; fuppofed  now  to  be  the  duchy  of  Berg,  and  Mark, 
Lipp,  Waldeck,  and  the  bifhoprick  of  Paderbourn.  In  the 
Hiflory  of 'Tacitus,  b.  iv.  f.  64,  we  fee  them  adding  in  conjundtion 
with  Civilis  againft  the  Romans. 

Se5lion  XXXIII. 

(a ) The  Brudderians  dwelt  between  the  Rhine,  the  Luppia 
(the  Lippe),  and  Amifia  (the  Ems).  The  country  is  now  fup- 
pofed to  be  Weftphalia,  and  Over-Iflel.  They  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Civilis,  the  Batavian  chief ; and,  having  in  the 
courfe  of  that  war  incurred  the  hatred  of  their  countrymen,  they 
were  at  length  exterminated.  It  is  obfervable,  however,  that 
Tacitus  does  not  ftate  the  ruin  of  this  people  as  a pofitive  fadd. 
He  mentions  it  as  a report.  That  they  were  ftill  a people  ap- 
pears in  a letter  of  Pliny,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Trajan. 
The  emperor,  he  tells  us,  decreed  a triumphal  ftatue  to  Veftritius 
Spurinna,  who,  without  the  neceflity  of  coming  to  an  engage- 
ment, 
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ment,  humbled  the  Briidterians  by  the  terror  of  his  name.  The 
barbarians  had  experienced  his  courage  and  his  conduct,  and 
therefore  not  only  received  their  king  from  him,  but  quietly 
fubmitted  to  their  former  government.  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  epift.  7. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Tacitus  was  mifinformed.  Clau- 
dian,  the  celebrated  poet,  who  flourifhed  in  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Chriftian  asra,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Theodofius, 
mentions  the  Brudterians  as  a people  who,  with  the  reft  of  the 
German  nations,  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  general. 

venit  accola  Sylvse 

Brudterus  Hercynire. 

De  IV.  Consul.  Honorii,  v.  450. 

It  is  ftill  to  be  obferved,  that  neither  this  paflage  in  Claudian, 
nor  that  in  Pliny’s  letter,  has  fixed  the  place  where  the  Brudle- 
rians  refided.  If,  according  to  the  poet,  they  were  contiguous 
to  the  Hercynian  Foreft,  it  confirms  what  Tacitus  fays,  that 
they  were  driven  from  their  territory.  Wherever  they  dwelt, 
there  is  reafon  to  conclude  that  they  were  ftill  a people.  The 
report  to  the  contrary  feems  to  have  had  no  foundation.  Eccard 
(. De  Rebus  Fran  a a Orient  alls , vol.  i.  p.  304.)  fays,  they  fettled 
between  Cologne  and  Hefte,  and  were  afterwards  engaged  in 
the  league  of  the  Franks. 

(b)  The  Chamavians  occupied  a territory  near  the  banks 
of  the  Amifia  (the  Ems),  fuppofed  to  be  Lingcn  and  Ofnabrug. 
The  Angrivarians  bordered  on  the  Vifurgis  (the  Wefer),  where 
at  prefent  are  Minden  and  Schawenburg.  They  were  alfo 
called  Angrarii ; a word  which,  Gronovius  obferves,  according 
to  the  German  etymology,  fignifies  aggressors.  Brotier 
fays,  they  were  afterwards  a part  of  the  Saxon  nation ; and,  for 

proof 
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proof  of  this,  he  refers  to  the  code  of  Saxon  laws.  The  fame 
writer  adds,  that  the  battle  which,  in  conjundion  with  the 
Angrivarians,  they  fought  againft  the  Bruderians,  was  decided 
on  a plain  near  the  canal  of  Drufus  (fee  f.  xxix.  note  a),  and 
the  account  of  that  prodigious  daughter  arrived  at  Rome  in  the 
firft  year  of  the  emperor  Trajan.  Tacitus  on  this  occafion  fieems 
to  exult  in  the  deftrudion  of  the  human  fpecies.  Above  fxty 
thoufand  of  the  Germans , he  fays,  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle ; 
a glorious  fpcEJacle  for  the  legions , who  beheld  that  fccne  of  blood. 
The  ambition  of  the  Romans  aiming  always  at  univerfal  domi- 
nion, it  was  part  of  their  policy  to  give  the  name  of  barbarians 
to  the  nations  that  did  not  tamely  fubmit  to  their  vidorious 
arms.  The  combats  of  their  gladiators  enured  them  to  blood 
and  carnage  from  their  very  infancy;  and,  by  confequence,  they 
confidered  the  race  of  man  as  fo  many  vidims,  who  were  to 
bleed  for  the  ambition  of  a people  who  afpired  to  be  the  go- 
vernors of  the  world.  To  conquer  the  proud  ( dcbellare  fu- 
perbos ) was  a ftate  maxim,  and  moral  virtue  gave  way  to  fierce 
ambition.  There  is  a pafiage  in  Livy  not  unlike  what  is  laid 
by  Tacitus,  but  not  delivered  with  the  fame  harfhnefs  of  ex- 
preffion.  A contention,  he  fays,  arofe  between  the  Volfci  and 
the  iEqui ; each  claiming  a right  to  name  a commander  in  chief 
for  their  confederate  army.  A violent  fedition  followed,  and 
the  confequence  was  a bloody  engagement,  in  which  the  good 
fortune  of  the  Roman  people  deftroyed  two  armies  of  the 
enemy.  Hinc  ex  cert  amine,  Volfci  /Equine  imperatorem  conjun&o 
excrcitui  darent , feditio , deinde  atrox  pralium  ortum.  Ibi  for- 
tima  popidi  Romani  duos  hof  ium  exercitus , hand  minus  pcrniciofo 
quam  pertinaci  certamine,  confecit . Livy,  lib,  ii.  f.  40. 
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(a)  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  refidence  of  thefe  two  nations. 
The  commentators  feem  difpofed  to  affign  them  the  country 
near  the  head  of  the  river  Lippe ; and  thence  it  is  thought  that 
they  removed  to  the  lands  evacuated  by  the  Angrivarians  and 
Chamavians,  when  they  expelled  the  Brudterian  nation.  They 
feem  to  have  been  the  fame  with  thofe  whom  Velleius  Pater- 
culus calls  the  Attuarii : fee  Paterc.  lib.  ii.  f.  1 05.  They  were 
afterwards  part  of  the  Francic  league.  The  nations  of  inferior 
note,  faid  by  Tacitus  to  have  dwelt  in  their  neighbourhood,  are 
fuppofed  by  Brotier  to  have  been  the  Anfibarii  and  Tubantes. 
The  former  he  thinks  fhould  rather  be  called  Amfibarii,  from 
their  vicinity  to  the  river  Amifia. 

(b)  , The  Flevus,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  a great 
lake.  Germanicus  entered  it  through  the  artificial  branch  of  the 
Rhine  made  by  Drufus.  Annals , b.  ii.  f.  8.  It  has  been  fince 
enlarged  by  irruptions  of  the  fea,  and  is  now  the  great  gulf 
called  Zuyder-Zee.  The  Leffier  Frifians  were  fettled  on  the 
fouth-weft  fide  of  the  bay,  occupying  the  whole  or  part  of  Hol- 
land and  Utrecht.  The  Greater  Frifians  were  on  the  north-eaft 
of  the  lake  or  gulf,  in  the  territory  now  called  Groningen, 
extending  themfelves  along  the  fea-coaft  as  far  as  the  river 
Amifia  (now  the  Ems).  The  name  of  the  Frifians  feems  to  be 
preferved  in  that  of  Friesland,  the  moft  northern  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

(c ) One  of  the  inundations  which  changed  the  lake  into  a 
gulf  of  the  fea,  happened  fo  late  as  the  year  1530,  and  fwal- 
lowed  up  feventy-two  villages.  Another  happened  in  the  year 
1569,  and  overwhelmed  the  coaft  of  Holland,  and  laid  all 
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Friefland  under  water.  In  that  flood  no  lei's  than  20, coo  per- 
fons  loft  their  lives.  Where  the  pillars  of  Hercules  flood  cannot 
now  be  known  with  certainty.  The  extreme  point  of  land, 
where  nothing  but  the  open  fea  lay  beyond  it,  was  in  ancient 
times  faid  to  be  the  fpot  on  which  the  pillars  of  Hercules  were 
ereCted.  Some  of  the  commentators  contend,  that  the  fpot  in- 
tended by  Tacitus  was  on  the  coaft  of  the  Frilians  ; others  will 
have  it  to  be  the  point  of  the  Cumbrian  Chersonesus,  now 
Jutland. 

(d)  Drufus  was  the  younger  brother  of  Tiberius,  and  father 
of  Germanicus.  See  the  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Cafars , vol.  ii. 
No.  79.  Hiftory  afcribes  to  him  the  moft  amiable  character, 
and  every  Roman  virtue.  Though  educated  at  the  court  of 
Auguftus,  he  was  in  fentiment  a republican.  He  commanded 
in  Germany,  and  carried  his  victorious  arms  as  far  as  the  Elbe. 
He  impofed  a tribute  on  the  Frifians  (fee  Annals , b.  iv.  f.  72),  • 
and,  in  order  to  explore  the  German  Ocean,  failed  as  far  as 
the  point  of  Jutland  : but,  the  art  of  navigation  being  then  little 
underftood,  he  did  not  venture  to  proceed  farther  in  that  violent 
and  tempeftuous  fea. 

(e)  Tacitus,  perhaps,  alluded  to  the  precept  of  the  philo- 
fopher,  who  faid,  Worfjip  God , believe  in  him , but  do  not  prefume 
to  invefigate  his  nature:  Deum  cole,  atque  crede,  sed 
noli  QUiERERE.  The  ancients,  fays  La  Bletterie,  thought  it 
prefumptuous  to  enquire  too  far  into  the  myfteries  of  nature  ; 
and  the  moderns  do  not  fpare  the  myfteries  of  religion. 

Section  XXXV. 

fa)  The  territory  of  the  Chaucians  extended  from  the  Ems 
Vol.  IV.  P p ‘ (Amifia). 
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(Amifia)  to  the  Elbe  (Albis),  and  the  German  Ocean  wafhed 
the  northern  extremity.  The  nation  was  diftinguifhed  into  the 
Greater  and  the  Lefler,  divided  from  each  other  by  the  Vifurgis 
(the  Wel'er).  The  foimer  dwelt  (as  appears  in  Annals , b.  ii. 
f.  18  and  19)  between  the  Ems  and  the  Wefer;  the  latter  on 
the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  Wefer,  between  that  river  and  the 
Elbe.  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  Hijlory , has  reprefented  the  ma- 
ritime inhabitants  in  lively  colours.  He  fays,  he  himfelf  had 
feen  the  Greater  and  the  LefTer  Chaucians,  living  in  a vaft  level 
country,  which  is  overflowed  twice  in  the  day  and  night  by  the 
reflux  of  the  tide,  and  leaves  a perpetual  doubt  whether  it  is 
fea  or  land.  Pliny  adds,  that  the  wretched  inhabitants  live  on 
the  ridge  of  hills,  or  in  mud  cottages,  raifed  above  the  high- 
water  mark,  having  no  cattle,  no  milk,  and  no  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Filh  is  their  only  fuftenance,  and  they  catch  it  with  lines  made 
of  flags  and  fea-weed.  Their  fuel  is  the  common  mud,  taken 
up  with  their  hands,  and  dried  rather  by  the  wind  than  the  fun. 
With  Are  made  of  this  kind  of  peat,  they  warm  their  food  and 
their  bodies  aim  oft  frozen.  The  rain-water,  collected  in  ditches 
round  their  huts,  is  their  only  drink.  Sunt  vero  in  Septemtrione 
vi fee  nobis  gentes  Chaucorum , qui  Majores  Minorcfque  appellantur. 
Vafto  ibi  meatu , bis  dierum  nodtiumque  fingularum  intervallis , 
ejfufus  in  immenfum  agitur  oceanus , a tern  am  operiens  rerum  natures 
conlroverfiam , dubiunique  terra  fit,  an  pars  maris.  Illic  mifera 
gens  tumulos  obtinet  altos , aut  tribunalia  frudla  manibus  ad  expc- 
rimenta  altiffimi  ctflus  cafis  ita  impofitis.  Non  pecudem  his  habere , 
non  ladle  ali , nc  cum  feris  quidem  dimicare  contigit , omni  procul 
abadlo  frutice.  Ulvd  et  palufri  junco  Junes  nedlunt  ad  pratexenda 
pifeibus  retia ; captumque  manibus  latum  ventis  magis  quam  foie 
fee  antes  : hac  terra  cibos  et  rigentia  Septemtrione  vifeera  fua  urunt. 
Pot  us  non  nif  ex  imbre  fervato  ferobibus  in  vcfibulo  damns . Pliny, 
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lib.  xvi.  f.  1.  Pliny  concludes  his  account  of  the  Chaucians 
with  an  obfervation  natural  in  the  mouth  of  a man,  who,  with 
the  reft  of  his  country,  thought  that  Rome,  as  miftrefs  of  the 
world,  had  a right  to  give  laws  to  the  nations  round  her,  and 
that  fubjeflion  was  the  duty  of  barbarians.  If,  he  fays,  that 
wretched  people  were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  they  would 
call  it  flavery,  and  complain  of  the  yoke  of  bondage.  The  fa<ft 
is,  Fortune  fpares  fome  nations,  but  her  mercy  is  the  fevereft 
punifhment.  She  leaves  them  to  their  mifery.  Et  ha  gentcs,fi 
vincantur  hodie  a populo  Romano,  fervire  Je  dicunt.  Ita  ejl  pro- 
fetdo : multis  Fortuna  parcit  in  pcenam . Pliny,  it  fhould  feem, 
thought  luxury  a fufficient  compenfation  for  the  lofs  of  liberty  : 
he  did  not  reflect,  that  to  live  under  the  arbitrary  will  of  man  is 
the  worft  lot  of  human  life,  and  that  independence  can  make 
barren  rocks  and  bleak  mountains  fmile . Lucan  differed  widely 
from  Pliny : Liberty,  he  fays,  fled  from  the  guilt  of  civil  war 
beyond  the  Tigris  and  the  Rhine,  never  to  return,  though  often 
fought  by  the  Romans  at  the  rifk  of  life.  In  his  emphatic  man- 
ner he  calls  liberty  a German  and  a Scythian  blejjing , 


Fugiens  civile  nefas,  redituraque  nunquam 

Libertas  ultra  Tigrim  Rhenumque  receffit, 

Ac,  toties  nobis  jugulo  quoefita,  negatur, 

GeRMANUM  ScYTHICUMqUE  BONUM  ! 

Lucan,  lib.  vii.  v.  432. 

(b)  The  Chaucians,  with  their  love  of  juftice  and  mode- 
ration, ftill  retained  their  warlike  fpirit.  To  prevent  their  in- 
curfions,  the  Romans  found  it  convenient  to  ftation  grrrifons  at 
proper  pofts.  Lucan  alludes  to  thofe  garrifons  ; but  he  gives  the 
people  a new  name,  that  of  Cayci. 
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K:  vos  crinigeros  bcllis  arcerc  Caycos 
Oppofiti.  Lib.  i.  v.  463. 

You  too  tow’rds  Rome  advance,  ye  warlike  band, 

That  wont  the  fliaggy  Cauci  to  withftand. 

Rowe’s  Lucan,  b.  i.  f.  81 1. 

Section  XXXVI. 

(a)  The  territory  of  the  Cherufcans  began  near  the  Wefer 
(Vifurgis),  and  extended  to  the  Elbe,  through  the  countries  now 
called  Lunebourg,  Brunfwick,  and  part  of  Brandenbourg.  Ar- 
minius,  their  chief,  made  head  againft  the  Romans  with  diftin- 
guifhed  bravery,  and  performed  a number  of  gallant  exploits, 
as  related  by  Tacitus  in  the  firft  and  fecond  book  of  the  Armais . 
He  was  at  laft  cut  off  by  the  treachery  of  his  countrymen,  and 
his  character  is  given  in  lively  colours  in  the  laft  feftion  of  the 
fecond  book.  Varus  and  his  legions  were  deftroyed  by  the 
zeal  and  violent  fpirit  of  Arminius,  as  appears  in  the  fpeech  of 
Segeftes,  Annals , b.  i.  f.  58.  The  long  peace,  in  which  the 
vigour  of  this  people  funk  into  floth  and  indolence,  was,  per- 
haps, occafioned  by  the  death  of  Arminius ; or  it  might  be  from 
the  time  when  Germanicus  was  recalled  by  Tiberius,  and  fent 
to  command  the  legions  in  the  eaft.  In  the  time  of  Auguftus, 
they  occupied  a large  tra£t  of  country  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Wefer,  as  appears  in  the  accounts  given  by  Velleius  Paterculus 
of  Drufus,  and  his  wars  in  Germany. 

(b)  This  is  the  only  place  in  which  Tacitus  makes  mention 
of  the  Fofi.  Cluverius  and  others  fuppofe  that  they  were  the 
fame  as  the  ancient  Saxons.  But  this  opinion  does  not  feem  to 
be  well  ftipported.  According  to  Ptolemy,  the  Saxons  inha- 
bited the  country  of  Holftein  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cimbrian 
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Cherfonefus,  or  Jutland.  The  name  of  the  Saxons  could  not  be 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  ; it  was  not  known  till  long  after  his 
time,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  when,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Angles,  they  iflued  from  their  hive,  and  afterwards  be- 
came matters  of  Britain.  The  Fosi  were  a different  people. 
They  bordered  on  the  Cherufcans  near  the  Elbe;  and,  fince  we 
find  them  involved  in  one  common  calamity,  they  were,  perhaps, 
fubordinate  to  that  nation. 

SeSion  XXXVII. 

(a)  The  Cimbri  inhabited  the  peninfula,  which,  after  their 
name,  was  called  the  Cimbric  Cherfonefus,  and  is  now  Jutland, 
including  Slefwic  and  Holftein.  In  the  confullhip  of  Csecilius 
Metellus  and  Papirius  Carbo,  A.  U.  C.  640,  about  one  hundred 
and  eleven  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera,  this  people,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Teutones,  made  an  irruption  into  Gaul,  and 
having  fpread  terror  and  devaftation  through  the  country,  re- 
folved  to  pulh  their  conqueft  into  Italy.  They  fent  a depu- 
tation to  the  fenate,  demanding  an  allotment  of  lands,  and  in 
return  promifing  fidelity.  It  appears  in  the  Epitome  of  Livy, 
lxv.  that,  the  fenate  having  refufed  to  enter  into  any  com- 
promife  with  fuch  bold  invaders,  the  new  conful,  Marcus  Silanus, 
marched  againft  them.  The  Cimbri  ftormed  his  entrenchments, 
pillaged  the  camp,  and  put  almoft  the  whole  army  to  the  l'word. 
This  victory  was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  three  more  Roman 
generals,  wTho  loft  their  camp,  and  had  their  armies  cut  to  pieces. 
Florus  does  not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  Rome  was  on  the  brink  of 
deftruCtion,  had  there  not  exifted  in  that  age  a Marius,  to  re- 
deem the  Roman  name.  That  officer  had  triumphed  over 
Jugurtha,  and  his  military  fkill  was  equal  to  his  valour.  He 
gave  battle  to  the  Teutones  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  near  the 
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place  then  called  Aquae  Sextire  (now  AN  in  Provence),  and 
gained  a complete  victory.  Livy  fays  (Epitome,  lxviii.),  that 
no  lels  than  two  hundred  thouland  ol  the  enemy  were  flain  in 
the  adion.  The  whole  nation  perilhed.  Florus  adds,  that 
their  king  Tiieutobociius  was  taken  prifoner ; and,  in  the 
triumph  ol  Marius,  His  immenfe  ftature,  towering  above  the 
heaps  of  warlike  trophies,  exhibited  to  the  Roman  people  an 
aftonifhing  fpedacle.  The  Cimbri,  in  the  mean  time,  palfed 
over  the  Alps,  and  made  a defcent  into  Italy.  They  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  and,  having  crolfed  that  river, 
in  fpite  of  Catulus  Ludatius,  the  Roman  general,  fpread  a ge- 
neral panic  through  the  country.  They  halted  near  the  Po,  and 
fent  to  Marius  a fecond  time  to  demand  a place  for  their  habi- 
tation. Marius  anfwered,  that  “ their  brethren,  the  Teutones, 
“ already  polfeffed  more  than  they  defired,  and  that  they  would 
“ not  ealily  quit  what  had  been  alfigned  to  them.”  Enraged 
by  this  taunting  raillery,  the  Cimbri  prepared  for  a decifive 
adion.  Florus  fays,  that  their  vigour  was  relaxed  by  the  foft 
clime  of  Italy.  The  battle  was  fought,  according  to  Florus,  at 
a place  called  Raudium,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Leffites, 
which  runs  from  the  Alpes  Graise,  and  falls  into  the  Po.  Vic- 
tory declared  for  the  Romans.  If  we  may  believe  Livy,  Florus, 
and  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Marius,  above  one  hundred  and 
forty  thoufand  of  the  Cimbri  perifhed  in  the  engagement. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  (f.  viii.  note  of  the  beha- 
viour of  the  Cimbrian  women,  when  they  faw  the  vidory  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  They  dafhed  out  the  brains  of  their 
children,  and  completed  the  tragedy  by  deftroying  themfelves. 
In  this  manner  ended  the  expedition  of  the  Cimbri.  The 
reader,  who  defires  to  fee  the  hiftory  of  that  tranfadion  more 
in  detail,  will  find  it  related  with  accuracy  and  elegance  in 
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Monf.  Mallet’s  Northern  Antiquities , vol.  i.  p.  22.  The  number 
of  the  Cimbri,  and  their  confederates,  the  Teutones,  faid  to  have 
been  deftroyed  by  Marius  in  his  two  engagements,  would  feem 
incredible,  were  it  not  in  fome  degree  explained  by  Florus,  who 
fays,  that  the  whole  nation  was  driven  by  inundations  of  the 
fea  to  feek  new  habitations  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Cum 
terras  eorum  inundaJJ'et  oceanus , novas  fedes  toto  orbe  quar chant. 
Florus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Marius,  fays, 
that  the  number  of  lighting  men  was  300,000,  befides  as  great 
a number  of  women  and  children.  Their  native  country,  after 
this  grand  emigration,  continued  fo  depopulated,  that,  at  the  end 
of  two  centuries,  when  Tacitus  wrote  this  tra<ft,  it  had  not  been 
able  to  recover  itfelf.  It  was  long  after  that  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  iflued  from  their  northern  hive,  as  Sir  William  Temple 
calls  it,  to  eftablifh  their  Anglo-Saxon  government  in  this  ifland. 

(b)  Oriental  defpotifm  was  not  able  to  fhake  the  folid 
ftrength  of  the  Roman  republic.  Parthia  was  divided  by  a long 
tra£t  of  country,  and  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  brilliant 
fplendour  of  the  Arfacidae  might  glitter  in  the  eyes  of  courtiers, 
whofe  ambition  aimed  at  honours  and  marks  of  diftindtioh,  and 
the  people  were  dazzled  by  the  glory  of  their  monarch.  But 
glory,  though  it  is  the  principle  that  unites  the  fubjedts  in  fup- 
port  of  defpotifm,  is  weak  and  powerlefs,  when  oppofed  to  the 
virtue  of  a republic,  or  the  love  of  freedom  that  pervades  a fierce 
and  favage  nation.  The  latter  is  a paflion  implanted  by  the 
hand  of  nature ; the  motives  of  Haves  are  all  artificial.  The 
Germans  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  liberty ; the  Parthians 
fought  for  the  fplendour  of  the  imperial  diadem,  and,  by  con- 
fequence,  rivetted  their  own  chains.  It  is  true  that  Craflus  and 
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his  whole  army  were  cut  to  pieces  ; but  the  Parthians  delivered 
hoftages  to  the  Romans,  and  their  princes  received  their  fceptre 
from  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  The  Germans  made  a fiercer 
refiftance.  The  Cimbrians  and  the  Teutones  filled  all  Italy 
with  terror.  From  that  time,  during  a fpace  of  more  than  two 
centuries  to  the  reign  of  Trajan,  Rome  and  Germany  were 
often  at  war,  with  alternate  victory,  and  alternate  daughter. 
Arminius  roufed  his  countrymen  againft  the  Romans,  and  he  is 
called  by  Tacitus  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  Civilis, 
the  Batavian  chieftain,  declared  to  his  people,  that  Syria,  Afia, 
and  the  oriental  nations,  inured  to  the  yoke  of  defpotifm,  might 
continue  to  crouch  in  bondage  ; but  as  to  himfelf  and  the  Gauls, 
they  were  born  in  freedom.  By  the  death  of  Varus  llavery 
was  driven  out  of  Germany.  Thofe  were  the  fentiments  that 
inflamed  the  martial  fpirit  of  that  adventurer.  With  what 
heroic  ardour  he  profecuted  the  war,  Tacitus  has  related  in  the 
fourth  book  of  his  Hiftory.  The  hiftorian,  moft  probably,  fore- 
faw  that  German  liberty  would  in  the  end  accomplifh  the  ruin 
of  the  empire  ; and  that  foreknowledge,  perhaps,  extorted  from 
him  the  fervent  prayer  which  he  offers  up  (f.  xxxiii.)  for  the 
continuance  of  civil  difcord  among  the  enemies  of  Rome.  The 
triumph  of  the  Germans  happened  long  after  the  time  of  Ta- 
citus. In  the  year  of  Rome  1229,  and  of  the  Chriftian  asra  476, 
Odoacer  overturned  the  weftern  empire,  and  left  the  laft  of  the 
emperors  to  languifh  in  a caftle  near  Naples.  Before  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century  Charlemagne,  king  of  the  Franks,  caufed 
one  of  his  fons  to  be  crowned  king  of  Italy  by  Pope  Adrian, 
and,  by  the  rapid  progrefs  of  his  arms,  proved  what  Tacitus  has 
laid,  that  German  liberty  is  more  vigorous  than  eaftern  defpot- 
ifm. See  Charlemagne’s  Preface  to  the  Salic  Law,  a monument 
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of  antiquity  which,  Brotier  fays,  is  feldom  infpedted  even  by 
the  curious.  For  that  reafon  he  has  given  it  at  length  in  his 
notes  on  this  fedtion  of  Tacitus. 

(c ) The  daughter  of  'Craffus  and  his  army  is  well  known : 
but  in  revenge  Pacorus,  fon  of  Orodes,  the  Parthian  king,  was 
put  to  death,  and  the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a lower  condi- 
tion than  even  that  of  Ventidius,  who  gained  a complete  victory. 
Tacitus  fays,  infra  Ventldium  dcjeclus  oriens , alluding  to  the  mean- 
nefs  of  that  officer’s  firft  employment : he  let  out  mules  for  hire, 
and  was  afterwards  raifed  to  the  confullhip  by  Antony  the  tri- 
umvir. Upon  that  occafion  a libel  was  fixed  up  in  the  public 
places  at  Rome,  hating,  as  a kind  of  prodigy,  that  the  man  who 
dreffed  mules  was  made  a conful. 

Portentum  inufitatum  conflatum  eft  recens  *, 

Nam  mulos  qui  fricabat,  conful  fadtus  elt. 

The  vidtory  obtained  by  this  man  (fee  Florus,  lib.  iv.  f.  9) 
places  the  weaknefs  of  the  Parthians  in  a clear  point  of  view. 
But  the  lofs  of  fo  many  Roman  confuls,  with  their  armies,  fhews 
the  warlike  genius  of  the  Germans.  Carbo  was  conful  A.  U.  C. 
640,  and  was  routed  by  the  Cimbrians  with  his  whole  army, 
Livy,  Epitome  Ixiii.  Lucius  Caffius  was  conful  A.  U.  647. 
He  himfelf  was  flain  in  battle,  and  his  whole  army  palled  under 
the  yoke.  Casfar,  b.  i.  f.  12.  See  Livy,  Epitome  lxv. 

(d)  Marcus  Scaurus  Aurelius  gave  battle  to  the  Cimbrians, 
and  his  army  was  put  to  flight.  He  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner* 
Being  fummoned  to  a confultation  held  by  the  enemy,  he  ad- 
vifed  them  not  to  think  of  paffing  the  Alps,  becaufe  the  Romans 
were  invincible.  For  that  offence  Boiorix,  a young  man  of 
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great  ferocity,  killed  him  on  the  fpot.  Livy,  Epit.  lxvii.  Ser- 
vilius  Cspio,,  proconful,- and  Cneius  Manlius,  conful,  were  both, 
defeated,  and  their  camps  were  pillaged  by  the  Cimbrians.  Livy,, 
Epit.  lxvii.  Florus,  lib.  iii.  1.  3.  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii. 
f.  12.  This  laft  defeat  happened  A.  U.  649,  and,  according 
to  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Lucullus,  the  anniverfary  was  reckon- 
ed among  the  unlucky  days.  In  order  to  do  juftice  to  the  mar- 
tial ardour  of  the  Germans,  Tacitus  takes  care  to  obferve  that 
thefe  difafters  happened  in  the  beft  days  of  Rome,  that  is,  in  the 
time  of  the  republic.  Qhinquefmiul  conful  ares  exercitus  populo 
Romano  abjiulerunt.  He  adds,  that  Auguftus  the  emperor  loft 
Varus  and  his  three  legions..  The  calamity  made  fuch  an  im- 
preffion  on  the  mind  of  Auguftus,  that,  as  Suetonius  relates,  lie 
let  his  hair  and  beard  grow*  for  feveral  months,  at  times  ftriking 
his  head  againft  the  wall,  and  exclaiming,  “ Quintilius  Va- 
“ RUS,  GIVE  ME  BACK  MY  LEGIONS.”  SuetOn.  VI  Allgujlo , 
f.  23.  See  the  fine  defcription  of  Germanicus  and  his  army 
traverfing  the  field  where  the  bones  of  their  flaughtered  country- 
men lay  unburied.  Annals , b.  i.  1.  61. 

(e)  Marius,  as  has  been  mentioned,  triumphed  over  the 
Teutones  and  the  Gimbri.  See  f.  xxxvii.  note  fa). 

(f)  During  the  troubles  that  followed  the  death  of  Nero,  and 
the  wars  between  Otho,  Vitellius,  and  Vefpafian,  Claudius  Ci- 
vilis,  the  Batavian  chief,  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a confe- 
derate army,  under  a plaufible  pretence  of  promoting  the  intereft 
of  Vefpafian,  but,  in  fad,  to  deliver  his  country  and  the  Gauls 
from  the  Roman  yoke.  He  called  himfelf  the  friend  of  A el- 
pafian,  while  he  ftormed  the  Roman  camps,  and  obliged  the 
legions  to  furrender  to  his  vidorious  arms..  He  drew  many  of 
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the  German  nations  into  a eonfpiracy  ; and,  ading  on  every  oc- 
cafion  with  confummate  policy,  he  appears  to  have  learned  in 
the  fchool  of  the  Romans  the  art  of  contending  with  his  matters. 
What  he  attempted  was  referved  for  a later  period,  and  for  the 
abilities  of  William  Naffau,  who  freed  the  United  Provinces  from 
the  dominion  of  Spain.  See  the  enterprifing  fpirit  and  the 
gallant  exploits  of  Civilis  in  the  Hittory  of  Tacitus,  book  iv. 
Tie  was,  at  length,  abandoned  by  the  Germans,  and,  by  con- 
fequence,  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  patching  up  a peace  with 
Cerealis,  the  Roman  general.  An  impcrfed  account  of  this 
tranfadion  may  be  feen  in  what  remains  of  the  fifth  book  of  the 
l littory,  which  has  buffered  by  the  injury  of  time. 


(a)  The  territory  occupied  by  the  Suevians  was  of  vaft 
extent,  ttretching  fouthward  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube,  and 
eaftward  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Viftula,  which  was  the  boundary 
that  feparated  Germany  from  Sannatia.  Several  nations  inha- 
bited that  vatt  trad  of  country.  They  formed  a confederation 
with  the  Suevians,  and,  being  fo  conneded,  were  called  by  one 
general  appellation.  Some  diftind  ftates  were  ttibjed  to  the 
Suevians,  and  thence  derived  the  name  of  Suevians.  The  new 
league  that  was  afterwards  ettabliihed  took  the  title  of  Ala- 
manni  (fee  this  Trad,  f.  xxix.  note  (c).  The  tv/o  names 
have  been  promifeuouily  ufed  by  hittorians  to  fignify  the  Suevi 
or  the  Alamanni  ; and  hence  the  country,  which,  after  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  the  wall  ereded  by  the  emperor  Probus,  became  the 
theatre  of  war,  was  alternately  called  Alamannia  and  Suabia. 

' I 

fhj  It  fhould  feem,  from  what  is  here  find,  that  the  rett  of 
the  Germans  let  their,  hair  flow  loofely  about  their  head  and 
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fhoulders.  Seneca  mentions  the  ruddy  hair  of  the  Germans 
gathered  into  a knot ; but  he  does  not  call  it  a general  cuftom  : 
he  only  fays  it  was  not  deemed  unmanly.  Nee  mfus  crinis  et 
coatius  in  nodum  apud  Germanos  virum  dedecet . Seneca,  De 

Ira , lib.  iii.  cap.  26.  Martial,  in  his  firft  book  (epigram  iii.)  on 
the  public  fpedacles  exhibited  at  Rome,  talks  of  the  Sicambri 
with  their  hair  colleded  into  a knot : 

• Crihibus  in  nodum  tortis  venere  Sicambri. 

In  a paffage  already  cited  from  Silius  Italicus  (f.  xxxi.  note  a ) 
that  poet  mentions  the  ruddy  hair-  tied  up  into  a knot.  Et 
rutilum  fub  vcrtice  nodum. 

Section  XXXIX. 

(a)  The  Semnones  occupied  both  banks  of  the  Viadrus 
(now  the  Oder),  with  part  of  Pomerania,  Brandenbourg,  and  alfo 
of  Silefia.  The  late  king  of  Pruflia  has  thrown  great  light  on 
the  hiftory  of  the  Semnones.  See  his  Memoirs  of  the  Honfe  of 

(b)  The  belief  of  a Supreme  God,  the  governor  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  has  been  from  the  earlieft  time  common  to  all  nations, 
however  rude  and  barbarous.  It  is  well  known  to  have  been 
the  perfuafion  of  the  Scythians,  from  whom  the  German's  de- 
rived their  origin ; and  it  is  alfo  known  that  the  Scythians 
offered  human  facrifices.  Accordingly  we  find  the  Semnones 
addided  to  the  fame  barbarous  rites.  The  old  treatife  of  Ice- 
landic mythology,  entitled  the  Edda,  fiiews  that  the  Scandina- 
vians believed  in  a Supreme  Deity,  “ the  author  of  every  thing 
u that  exifts ; the  eternal,  the  ancient,  the  living  and  awful 
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“ Being ; the  fearcher  into  concealed  things,  the  Being  that 
“ never  changeth.”  See  Mallet’s  Northern  Antiquities , vol.  i. 
p.  78.  That  the  Americans  believed  in  a God  and  a future 
Rate,  appears  in  Charlevoix  and  other  travellers.  This  concur- 
ring opinion  of  all  mankind  is  obferved  by  Cicero,  who  fays, 
there  never  was  a people  fo  rude,  fo  favage,  and  fo  funk  in  igno- 
rance, as  not  to  be  imprelfed  with  the  idea  of  a fupreme  all- 
ruling  mind.  The  conceptions  of  men  are,  indeed,  grofs  and 
extravagant ; but  ftill  all  acknowledge  a fuperior  Being,  and  a 
divinity  that  ftirs  within  them.  Nulla  gens  tam  fcra , nemo 
omnium  tam  immanis , cujus  mentem  non  imbuerit  Dcorum  opinio. 
Multi  de  diis  prava  fentiunt : omnes  tamen  ejfe  vim  ct  naturam 
divinam  arbitrantur.  Tufcul.  ^ )uaflio?i . lib.  i.  f.  13. 

Seclioji  XL. 

(a)  The  Langobards  are  fuppofed,  in  the  time  of  Auguftus, 
to  have  inhabited  the  country  now  called  Lunenbourg  and  Mag- 
debourg,  on  the  weft  lide  of  the  Elbe.  Velleius  Paterculus  fays, 
they  wrere  fubdued  by  Tiberius,  when  he  commanded  in  Ger- 
many, and  that  they  were  a people  that  exceeded  even  German 
ferocity.  Frafii  Langobardi ; gens  ctiam  Germand  ferocitate  j'e~ 
rocior.  Veil.  Pat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  106.  Suetonius  (Life  of  Au- 
gujlus , f.  21)  fays,  they  were  driven  beyond  the  Elbe.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  they  afterwards  recovered  their  ftrength, 
fmce  we  find  the  dominion  of  the  Langobards  flourilhing  in 
Italy,  till  in  the  year  784  they  were  totally  fubdued  by  Charle- 
magne. Their  code  of  laws  is  preferved  by  Lindenbrogius. 
Tacitus  has  made  no  mention  of  the  Burgundians,  perhaps  be- 
caufe  they  were  in  his  time  of  little  or  no  confideration  ; though 
at  the  end  of  feveral  centuries  they  were  able  to  make  an  irrup- 
tion into  Gaul,  where  they  poifeifed  the  country  which,  after 
8 them,v 
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them,  is  to  this  day  called  the  province  of  Burgundy.  The 
Burgundian  laws  are  hill  extant. 

(b)  With  regard  to  the  feven  nations  here  enumerated, 
there  are  no  lights  of  hiftory  to  guide  us  at  this  diftant  period. 
Brotier  fuppofes  that  the  Reudignians  dwelt  in  what  is  now 
called  Meckienbourg  and  Lawenbourg.  The  Aviones,  he  thinks, 
were  lituated  in  a portion  of  the  duchy  of  Meckienbourg,  near 
a river  which,  after  their  name,  is  called  Ava  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  Varinians  are  generally  thought  to  have  occupied  the 
eaftern  part  of  Meckienbourg,  where  the  city  of  Waren  hands 
at  prefent.  The  Eudofians,  the  Nuithones  and  Suardonians  are 
almoft  loft  in  the  mills  of  antiquity.  The  Angles  are  better 
known.  They  occupied  part  of  Holflein  and  Slefwick.  In 
the  fifth  century  they  joined  the  Saxons  in  their  expedition  into 
Britain,  and,  by -giving  the  name  of  England  to  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  ifland,  immortalized  the  glory  of  their  nation. 

( c ) As  Tacitus  is  here  fpeaking  of  the  adoration  paid  to  a 
goddefs  by  the  feveral  nations  whole  names  have  been  enume- 
rated, it  is  not  probable  that,  in  latinizing  a barbarous  word,  he 
ihould  give  it  a mafculine  termination.  The  text  fays,  Her- 
thum,  id  efr , Terr  am  Matrcm  colunt.  So,  it  feems,  the  word 
hands  in  all  the  manuferipts  ; and  yet,  it  may  be  prelumed,  that 
the  author  wrote  Hertham.  The  name  in  all  the  northern 
languages  fignines  earth;  in  the  ancient  Gothic,  air  t ha ; in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  eorthe , e rtha,  bertha ' in  Englillr  earth.  Set' 
Northern  Antiquities , vol.  i.  p.  92.  The  worfhip  of  Mother 
Earth  has  been  common  in  all  unenlightened  nations.  We  read 
in  a Latin  hiftorian,  that  a tremor  of  the  earth  being  felt  when 
two  armies  were  in  the  heat  of  battle,  Sempronius,  the  Roman 
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general,  bound  himfelf  by  a vow  to  build  a temple  to  the  god- 
defs.  Tremente  inter  preelium  ccnnpo , Tellurem  deam  promijpl 
cede  placavit.  Florus,  lib.  i.  cap.  19.  The  deity  that  prefided 
over  the  air  and  the  elements,  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  father 
of  all,  and  the  earth  the  mother.  This  is  clearly  expreffed  by 
Lucretius  : 

Poftremo  pereunt  imbres,  ubi  eos  Pater  -/Ether 
In  gremium  Matris  Terrai  prrecipitavit. 

Lib.  iv.  251. 

The  fame  author,  in  another  place,  deferibes  thofe  two  parents 
producing  com  and  fruit,  and  the  whole  human  race. 

Omnibus  ille  idem  Pater  eft,  unde  alma  liquentes 
Humorum  guttas  cum  Mater  Terra  recepit, 

Fceta  parit  nitidas  fruges*  arbuftaque  beta, 

Et  genus  humanum.  Lib.  ii.  99 1, 

This  idea  of  a creative  power  was  not  confined  to  Greece 
and  Rome.  “ It  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  Celtic  nations,  and 
of  the  ancient  Syrians,  that  the  Supreme  Being,  or  celeftial  God, 
had  united  with  the  earth  to  produce  the  inferior  deities,  man, 
and  all  other  creatures.  Upon  this  was  founded  that  veneration 
they  had  for  the  earth,  which  they  confidered  as  a goddefs. 
They  called  her  Mother  Earth,  and  the  Hertha  of  the 
Germans  was  the  fame  as  Frica , or  Frea , the  wife  of  Odin, 
mother  of  the  gods t fhe  was  alfo  known  under  the  name  of 
Astagood,  or  the  goddefs  of  Love  ; a name  not  very  remote 
from  the  Astarte  of  the  Phoenicians;  and  under  that  of  Goya, 
which  the  ancient  Greeks  gave  to  the  earth.  The  Father  of 
the  gods  and  Mother  Earth  were  called  by  fome  of  the 
Scythian  nations  Jupiter  and  Apia  ; by  the  Thracians,  Cotjs 
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and  Bendis  ; by  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy,  Saturn 
and  Ops.  Antiquity  is  full  of  traces  of  this  worfhip,  which  was 
formerly  univerfal.  The  Scythians  adored  the  earth  as  a god- 
defs,  wife  of  the  fupreme  God  ; the  Turks  celebrated  her  in 
their  hymns,  and  the  Perfians  offered  facrilices  to  her.”  North- 
ern Antiquities , vol.  i.  p.  91  and  95.  A fellival  in  honour  of 
Mother  Earth  was  inftituted  by  the  Scandinavians,  and 
fixed  at  the  firft  quarter  of  the  fecond  moon  of  the  year.  Mallet 
lays,  they  facrificed  to  the  goddefs  the  largeft  hog  they  could 
get.  That  the  fame  worfhip  was  paid  by  the  rude  inhabitants 
of  Italy,  we  have  the  authority  of  Horace  in  the  Epiftle  to 
Auguftus. 

Tellurem  porco,  Sylvanum  lade  piabanf. 

\ 

(d)  Cluverius  pretends,  that  the  ifland  intended  by  Tacitus 
is  the  ille  of  Rugen,  which  is  in  the  Baltic  fea,  on  the  coafl:  of 
Pomerania.  He  mentions  a foreft  on  the  ifland,  in  the  midfi:  of 
which  was  a vaft  lake,  always  an  objedt  of  fuperftition.  La 
Bletterie  obferves,  that  Helmoldus,  a writer  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, calls  the  ille  of  Rugen  the  centre  of  paganifm,  till  the 
miffionaries  converted  the  natives,  and  built  a church.  But  the 
Chriftian  religion  did  not  long  prevail.  The  iflanders,  relapfing 
into  their  former  errors,  banifhed  the  priefts,  and  changed  the 
church  into  a temple  for  their  pagan  worfhip.  And  yet,  as 
Tacitus  places  this  ifland  in  the  ocean,  and  as  he  afterwards 
mentions  the  Rugians  (lee  f.  xliii.),  without  aferibing  to  them 
the  fame  religious  rites,  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  ille  of 
Heiligeland,  which  is  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 
The  Angles  (from  whom  our  Englifh  anceftors  derived  their 
name)  were  feated  on  this  coall;  and  Arnkiel  hath  fhewn,  in  his 
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Cimbric  Antiquities,  that  the  ancient  Germans  held  this  ifland 
in  great  veneration.  The  word  EIeiligeland  fignilies  “ Holy 
“ Land.”  See  Pelloutier,  Hijloirc  des  Celtes , tom.  ii.  chap,  i 8. 
Other  learned  men  pretend  that  the  ifle  in  queftion  was  Zealand; 
but  it  is,  after  all,  not  very  certain  or  important.  Northern 
Antiquities , vol.  i.  p.  93. 

ScElion  XLI. 

(a)  We  are  now  entering  on  what  may  be  confidered  as 
the  third  part  of  this  Treatife.  In  the  firft  the  author  has  given 
a ftriking  picture  of  the  general  manners  of  the  whole  nation, 
confidered  as  a people  living  under  the  influence  of  the  fame 
rough  northern  climate.  From  the  beginning  of  fedtion  xxviii. 
he  has  traced  the  feveral  hates  from  the  head  of  the  Rhine,  in 
the  country  of  the  Gr isons,  along  the  weflern  fide  of  Germany 
to  where  it  branches  off,  and  forms  the  ifle  of  Batavia.  From 
that  place  Tacitus  has  traced  the  feveral  nations  to  the  Elbe,  and 
along  the  coaft  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Viftula,  the  eaflern  boundary 
of  Germany.  In  this  third  divifion  of  the  work  he  purfues 
the  courfe  of  the  Danube,  as  long  as  it  divides  Germany  from 
the  Vindelici,  from  Noricum,  and  Pannonia.  He  then  follows 
the  eaflern  fide  of  the  country,  where  a chain  of  mountains,  or, 
as  he  expreffes  it,  mutual  fear  draws  the  line  of  feparation  from 
Dacia  and  Sarmatia.  In  this  geographical  chart,  the  firft  nation 
that  occurs  is  that  of  the  Hermundurians,  who  occupied  a 
country  of  prodigious  extent,  at  firft  between  the  Elbe,  the  river 
Sala,  and  Boiemum  (now  Bohemia),  which  became  the  territory 
of  the  Marcomanni,  when  that  people  expelled  the  Boians,  and 
fixed  their  habitation  in  the  conquered  country.  In  the  time 
of  Tacitus  the  Hermundurians  poffeffed  the  fouthern  part  of 
Germany,  and,  being  faithful  to  the  Romans,  were  highly  fa- 
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voured.  In  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  they  entered  into  a 
league  with  their  countrymen,  and  met  with  a total  defeat. 
The  colony  in  the  province  of  Rhaetia  (the  county  of  the  Gri- 
fons),  where  they  enjoyed  a free  intercourl'e,  was  moft  probably 
Augusta  Vindelicorum  (now  Aufbourg).  Vindelica  was 
a part  of  Rharia.  The  liberty  of  pafiing  and  re-paffing  within 
the  limits  of  the  empire,  without  a guard  to  watch  their  mo- 
tions, which  was  granted  to  the  Hermundurians,  was  a great 
mark  of  confidence.  The  like  indulgence  was  not  extended 
to  other  nations,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  complaint  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  the  Ubians,  then  inhabitants  of  the  Agrippinian  colony: 
The  earth,  they  fay,  the  light  of  heaven,  rivers  and  cities  are 
barred  againft  us  ; and,  to  the  difgrace  of  men  bom  to  the  ufe 
of  arms,  we  are  obliged  to  approach  the  walls  of  your  city  de- 
fencelefs,  naked,  in  the  cufiody  of  a guard,  and  even  for  this  a 
price  is  exacted.  £//,  quod  contumeliofius  eji  viris  ad  arma  natis , 
inermes , ac  prope  nudi , fub  cujlode  et  pretio  coiremus . See  Hifb. 
b.  iv.  f.  64. 

( b ) Tacitus  is  fuppofed,  in  this  place,  to  be  guilty  of  a geo- 
graphical miftake.  The  fource  of  the  Elbe  is  in  Bohemia, 
among  the  mountains  that  feparate  that  country  from  Silefia. 
Bohemia,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  following  fe&ion,  was,  after  the 
expulfion  of  the  Boians,  inhabited  by  the  Marcomanni.  It 
fhould,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  Hermundurians  ferved 
in  the  army  of  Maroboduus,  in  his  expedition  againft  the  Boians, 
and,  perhaps,  were  rewarded  with  an  allotment  of  lands  in  that 
part  of  Bohemia  where  the  Elbe  takes  its  rife.  If  fo,  Tacitus 
has  made  no  miftake.  There  is  a river,  called  the  Egra,  which 
rifes  in  Suabia,  and  this,  it  is  fuppofed  by  fome  of  the  commen- 
tators, Tacitus  confounded  with  the  fource  of  the  Elbe ; a river 
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more  known  by  the  vidtories  of  Drufus  and  Tiberius,  than  by 
any  difcoveries  made  by  the  Romans  fince  the  days  of  thofe 
two  commanders. 

Sefiion  XLII. 

(a ) The  Narifcans  occupied  the  country  between  Bohemia 
and  the  Danube,  which  is  now  part  of  Bavaria. 

(b ) The  Marcomannians,  before  they  took  polfelfion  of 
Boiemum,  or  Bohemia,  are  faid  to  have  inhabited  the  country 
near  the  Danube,  now  called  the  duchy  of  Wirtemburg  in  the 
north  part  of  the  circle  of  Suabia.  They  derived  their  name 
from  the  circumftance  of  their  being  fettled  on  the  borders  of 
Germany,  the  word  Marc  fignifying  a frontier  or  boundary. 
The  Quadians  occupied  Moravia  and  part  of  Auftria  ; in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  a brave  and  warlike  people,  but,  in  the  reign 
of  Valentinian  and  Valens,  a nation  of  little  confequence. 
See  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  b.  xxix.  ch.  15. 

(c)  Maroboduus  was  king  of  the  Marcomannians.  For  an 
account  of  him,  and  his  alliance  with  the  Romans  againft  Armi- 
nius,  fee  Annals , b.  ii.  f.  46  : and  fee  Velleius  Paterculus,  who 
lays,  that  this  prince,  a barbarian  by  his  birth,  not  by  his  talents, 
was  able  to  fubdue  the  neighbouring  ftates,  or  by  conventions 
to  reduce  them  to  fubjeclion.  Maroboduus , natione  magis  quam 
ratione  barbarus , jhiitimos  omncs  aut  bello  domuit , ant  conditionibus 
fui  juris  fecit . Lib.  ii.  f.  108.  He  was  attacked  afterwards  by 
Catualda  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army,  and  driven  from  his 
throne.  He  fled  for  refuge  into  Italy,  and  lived  a Hate  prifoner 
at  Ravenna  during  a fpace  of  twenty  years,  forgetting  all  his 
former  dignity,  and  growing  grey  in  difgrace  and  mifery.  An- 
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nalsy  b.  ii.  f.  63.  With  regard  to  Tudrus,  the  other  prince 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  nothing  is  known  at  prefent. 

(d)  We  are  told  by  Tacitus  that  it  was  the  policy  of  Rome 
to  make  even  kings  the  inftruments  of  her  ambition.  With  this 
view,  the  emperors  difpofed  of  feeptres  whenever  an  occafion 
offered  itfelf ; and  accordingly  Tiberius,  to  keep  in  fuhje&ion  a 
large  body  of  German  emigrants,  appointed  Vannius  to  reign 
over  them.  Annals , b.  ii.  f.  63.  When  the  German  prince 
was  afterwards  attacked  by  the  Hermundurians,  the  emperor 
Claudius  declined  to  take  any  part  in  the  war,  thinking  it  luffi- 
cient  to  promife  the  German  king  a fafe  retreat,  if  the  infurgents 
prevailed  againfl  him.  Annals , b.  xii.  f.  29.  We  read  in  Dio, 
b.  Ixvii.  that  the  Lygians,  haraffed  in  Myfia  by  the  Suevians, 
fent  their  ambaffadors  to  folicit  the  protection  of  Domitian,  who 
was  Unwilling  to  involve  the  empire  in  a war,  and  therefore  fent 
a Header  force,  but  privately  aflifted  with  a fupply  of  money. 

Se Ellon  XLIII. 

fa)  Hiftory  has  not  left  materials  for  an  accurate  account 
of  the  four  nations  here  enumerated.  The  commentators,  how- 
ever, aflign  their  territories  in  the  following  manner.  1 he 
Marfignians  dwelt  on  the  nerth-eaft  of  Bohemia,  near  the  Via- 
dras  (now  the  Oder),  which  rifes  in  Moravia,  and  runs  through 
Silefia,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania  into  the  Baltic.  The 
Gothinians  inhabited  part  of  Silefia  and  Hungary.  The  Ofians 
bordered  on  the  la  ft  people,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  Danube. 
The  Burians  were  fettled  near  the  Krapack  Mountains,  and  the 
fources  of  the  Wiftula. 

(b)  Ftofemy  mentions  iron-mines  in  or  near  the  country 
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of  the  Quadians.  The  Gothinians  laboured  in  thofe  mines,  and 
had  therefore,  fays  Tacitus,  more  realon  to  be  afhamed  of  their 
fubmifllon.  This  is  well  explained  by  Erneft,  the  German  editor: 
they  had  iron,  and  did  not  make  ufe  of  it  to  aflert  their  liberty. 
The  anfwer  of  Solon  to  Craefus,  king  of  Lydia,  is  well  known  : 
The  people,  he  laid,  who  have  mod  iron,  will  be  matters  of 
all  your  gold.  The  Gothinians  did  not  underhand  that  plain 
and  obvious  truth. 

(c)  Thefe  are  the  mountains  between  Moravia,  Hungary, 
Silefia,  and  Bohemia. 

(d)  The  nation  of  the  Lygians  inhabited  part  of  Silefia,  of 
Fruffia,  and  Poland  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Vittula.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Annals , b.  xii.  f.  29. 

(e)  The  fituation  of  thefe  feveral  tribes  cannot  be  ttated 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Brotier,  and  other  learned  critics, 
place  them  in  Silefia,  Brandenbourg,  and  Poland,  between  the 
Viadrus  (the  Oder)  and  the  Vittula.  Some  of  the  commen- 
tators will  have  it,  that  the  word  Silefia  was  derived  from  the 
people  called  the  Elys  i a ns.  The  etymology  feems  to  be 
flrained,  and  how  it  is  fupported  does  not  merit  further  en- 
quiry. 

(f)  It  has  been  obferved  (f.  ix.  note  a ),  that  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  amufed  themfelves  with  a difeovery  of  their  own 
deities  in  the  various  objedls  of  fuperftitious  veneration  among 
the  barbarous  nations,  which  their  arms  had  overawed  or  con- 
quered. The  Romans  worfhipped  Caflor  and  Pollux,  as  two 
ftars  propitious  to  mariners  : Horace  calls  them  Fratres  Helena », 
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Lucida  fydera ; but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Naharvalians  ever 
heard  of  the  Roman  mythology.  During  a ftorm  they  faw 
meteors  and  glittering  lights  on  the  fails  and  marts  of  fhips. 
Conrtdering  thole  exhalations  as  the  forerunners  of  an  approach- 
ing calm,  they  deified  that  phenomenon,  and  paid  their  adora- 
tion to  it.  Seneca  has  defcribed  it  with  exadtnefs  : in  ftorms, 
he  fays,  Caftor  and  Pollux  fhine  like  ftars  on  the  fails  of  the 
vert'd,  and  the  mariners  then  conceive  that  they  are  favoured  by 
tliofe  deities.  In  magna  tempejiate  apparent  quafi  Jl elite  velo  inf- 
dentes  : adjuvari  ft  turn  pcriclitantes  exifimant  Pollucis  ct  Coforts 
numine.  Sen.  Natural,  tpuaf.  lib.  i.  1.  i.  'I  he  Naharvalians, 
who  dwelt  near  the  Baltic,  were  well  acquainted  with  this  ignis 
fatuus , and  called  it,  in  their  own  language,  by  the  name  of 
■Aljf,  or  Alp , which,  according  to  Keyfler  (fee  his  Celtic  Attti - 
quities J,  is  ftill  the  term  among  the  northern  nations  for  the 
genii  of  the  mountains.  Tacitus,  it  is  moft  likely,  changed  the 
word  to  Axcis  ; but  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  Caftor  and 
Pollux  entered  into  the  idea  of  rude  barbarians,  is  a fuppofition 
too  improbable.  The  Germans  worfhipped,  as  Csefar  lays,  thofe 
objects  of  fight  by  which  they  were  benefited  ; they  faw  the 
operations  of  nature,  and  thought  them  the  immediate  effedt  of 
a deity  presiding  in  that  department.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
did  the  fame.  When  they  found  among  barbarians  a god  of 
•war,  a god  of  thunder,  or  a goddefs  of  love,  they  found  their 
own  divinities,  and  made  their  religion  univerfal.  The  late 
Dr.  Mufgrave,  in  his  Dirtertation  on  the  Grecian  Mythology, 
was  aware  of  this  national  vanity,  and,  accordingly,  obferves  that 
the  Greeks  were  fagacious  enough  to  find  out  their  own  gods 
in  Perfia,  notwithstanding  the  known  contrariety  of  the  two 
religions.  The  Perfians,  we  are  told,  worfhipped  Jupiter 
-under  the  name  of  Oromasdes  ; Hades  under  the  name  of 
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Arimanius  ; and  Venus  under  the  name  of  Mitra.  It 
was  the  fame  with  refpedt  to  the  Romans  and  the  Gauls.  The 
many  peculiar  fuperftitions  of  the  druids  were  fo  totally  foreign 
to  all  that  we  know  of  the  Romans,  as  to  preclude  every  idea 
of  one  nation  having  borrowed  from  the  other.  Yet  Cxfar 
does  not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  the  Gauls  worfhipped  Apollo, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva  ; meaning,  as  may  be  fup- 
pofed,  certain  gods  correfponding.  in  their  attributes  to  thofe  fo 
denominated  by  his  countrymen.  The  gods  of  Scandinavia 
were  in  later  times  confubftantiated,  in  like  manner,  with  the 
gods  of  Latium  ; but  no  one  will  pretend  that  their  Woden, 
Thor,  and  Frica  were  copies  of  Jupiter,  Mercury,  and 
Venus.  And  yet  when  the  Goths  came  to  intermix  with  the 
Romans,  they  found  refemblance  enough  between  their  gods  to 
tranflate  each  of  thofe  words  by  the  other  ; and  this  cuftom 
appears  fo  univerfat,  that  we  have  no  other  way  of  rendering 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  into  Latin,  but  by 
calling  them  Dies  Mercurii,  Jovis,  and  Veneris.  See 
Mufgrave  on  the  Grecian  Mythology , p.  13 — 15.  Hence  we 
may  conclude,  that  though  Tacitus  linds  Castor  and  Pollux 
among  a race  of  favages  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  it  was,  not- 
withftanding,  nothing  more  than  fome  of  the  attributes  of  thofe 
mythological  deities,  whom  a grofs  and  ignorant  people  worfhip- 
ped under  the  name  of  Alff,  or  Alp,  changed  by  the  Roman 
author  into  the  word  Alcis.  But  it  is  obfervable,  that  Tacitus 
throws  from  himlelf  what  is  faid  in  the  text  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  fince  he  adds  exprefsly,  that  he  follows  the  Roman 
interpretation  : interpretatione  Romana  CaJIorem  Pollucemque  me- 
morant.  Whoever  is  defirous  to  have  a clear  idea  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Scandinavian  gods,  will  find  a full  account  in  the 
Northern  Antiquities , vol.  i.  ch.  6 ; as  alfo  in  Schedius,  De  Diis 
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Germanis.  It  is  evident  in  Verftegan’s  BritifJj  Antiquities , that 
the  German  and  other  northern  nations  worfhipped  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  whence  were  derived  Sunday  and  Monday  ; and 
alio  Tuisto,  Woden,  Thor,  Frica  or  Frea,  and  Seater, 
called  Saturn  by  the  Roman  writers ; and  thence  we  have 
Tuefday,  Wednefday,  Thuriday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  formed 
in  regular  fucceflion,  from  the  deities  above  enumerated.  In  that 
rude  fyftem  of  theology,  the  national  vanity  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  found  Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury,  and  ther  eft.  See  this 
Trad:,  f.  ix.  note  (a ). 

(g)  The  cuftom  of  painting  the  body  has  been  in  genera! 
ufe  among  all  favage  nations,  for  ornament  as  well  as  terror  in 
the  day  of  battle.  Csefar  lays,  the  Britons  in  general  paint 
themfelves  with  woad,  which  gives  a blue  call  to  the  fun,  and 
makes  them  look  dreadful  in  battle.  Book  v.  f.  14.  The  elder 
Pliny  (b.  xxii.  f.  1 ) mentions  the  fame  cuftom  among  the  Da- 
cians and  Sarmatians.  It  is  almoft  fuperfluous  to  fay  that  the 
Britons,  who  retired  to  the  hills  of  Caledonia,  w^ere  called  Picts, 
from  the  cuftom  of  painting  their  bodies  and  their  fhields.  For 
an  account  of  the  fame  pradice  among  the  tribes  of  North  Ame- 
rica, fee  Creuxius,  Hijioria  Canaderjis , p.  70. 

(b)  The  Gothones  dwelt  near  the  mouth  of  the  Viftula,  in 
part  of  Pomerania  and  the  north-weft  of  Poland.  If  they  wrere  not 
the  fame  as  the  Goths,  who  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  they 
were,  rnoft  probably,  in  alliance  with  that  famous  people. 

fi)  The  Rugians  were  fttuated  on  the  Baltic  fhore.  The 
town  of  Rcjgenwald  and  the  die  of  Rugen  are  fubfifting 
memorials  of  this  people  and  their  name.  The  Lemovians  were 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rugians  on  the  coaft  of  the  Baltic, 
near  the  city  of  Dantzig.  Hiftory  has  recorded  the  exploits 
of  the  Heruli,  who  afterwards  inhabited  the  territory  of  the 
laft-mentioned  people,  and  were  the  firft  of  the  Germans  who, 
under  Odoacer,  eftabliihed  themfelves  in  Italy  ; but  with  re- 
gard to  the  Rugians  there  are  no  lights  to  guide  us. 

SeEIion  XLIV. 

(a)  The  Suiones  occupied  Sweden,  and  the  Danilh  ifles 
of  Fumen,  Langland,  Zeeland,  &c.  From  them  and  the  Cim- 
brians  ilTued  forth  the  Norman  race,  who  carried  the  terror  of 
their  arms  through  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  and  at  length  took 
poUeffion  of  the  fertile  province  in  France,  which  derived  from 
thofe  adventurers  the  prefent  name  of  Normandy.  The  Goths, 
the  Visigoths,  and  Ostrogoths  overturned  the  Roman 
empire,  and  took  the  city  of  Rome,  which  had  vainly  prc- 
mifed  itfelf  an  eternal  duration,  and  boafted  of  the  immovable 
hone  of  the  capitol  ; capitoli  immobile  Jaxum.  The  laws  of  the 
Vifigoths  are  ftill  extant,  but  they  have  not  the  fimplicity  of 
the  German  laws.  The  Suiones  are  faid  by  Tacitus  to  have 
dwelt  in  the  ocean  ; ipfo  in  oceano . Scandinavia  (the  ancient 
name  of  Sweden  and  Norway)  was  fuppofed  to  be  an  ifland. 
Pliny  fays,  that  the  Baltic  Sea  (which  he  calls  Codanus  Sinus) 
is  filled  with  a number  of  iflands,  of  which  Scandinavia  is  the 
largefi: ; but  no  more  than  a fmall  portion  of  it  was  known  to 
the  Romans.  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  f.  13. 

(b)  The  naval  force  of  the  Suiones  was  for  a long  time  con- 
fiderable.  Their  defendants  in  the  eleventh  century  had  the  ho- 
nour of  framing  the  code  of  nautical  laws,  which  were  publilhed 
at  Wisby,  the  capital  city  of  the  ifle  of  Gothland.  The  North 
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American  tribes  build  their  canoes  in  the  fame  form.  The  extre- 
mities terminate  in  two  ffiarp  points;  fo  that,  in  order  to  go  back- 
ward, the  canoemen  have  only  to  change  offices.  ' He  who  remains 
behind,  fleers  with  his  oar.  All  the  canoes,  the  fmalleft  not  ex- 
cepted, carry  fail,  and  with  a favourable  wind  make  twenty 
leagues  a day.  Charlevoix,  letter  xii. 

(c)  The  love  of  money  is  here  affigned  as  the  caufe  of 
that  ftate  of  flavery  in  which  the  Suiones  were  content  to  live. 
The  obfervation  is  worthy  of  Tacitus,  who,  upon  this  occafion, 
called  to  mind  the  good  old  republic,  and  knew  that  the  great 
revolution  that  happened,  was  occafioned  by  a total  change  of 
principle  ; that  is,  by  fubftituting-  a paffion  for  riches  in  the  room, 
of  ancient  virtue.  As  a proof  of  the  vaft  wealth  of  the  Suiones, 
Adam  of  ..Bremen  ( Ecclejiajlical  Hijlory , ch.  233)  defcribes  a 
temple  built  at  Ubl'ola  (now  Upfal),  not  far  from  the  cities  of 
Sidona  and  Birca.  The  temple,  he  fays,  is  richly  adorned 
with  gold,  and  the  people  worffiip  the  ftatues  of  their  principal 
gods.  Tiior  is  feated  on  a couch,  with  Woden  on  one  fide, 
and  Frig  A on  the  other.  Stockholm,  the  prefent  capital  of 
Sweden,  rofe  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  two  ancient  cities  of  Sidona 
and  Birca.  The  crown  among  the  Suiones  is  faid  by  the  learned 
to  have  been  hereditary,  not  eledive ; and  this  leems  to  be 
fairly  inferred  from  an  arbitrary  government,  that  knew -'mo 
limitations,  no  uncertain  or  precarious  rule  of  fubmiffion. 

Section  NLV. 

(a)  The  Frozen  Ocean,  which  begins  in  latitude  81,  can 
fcarce  be  deemed  navigable.  That  this  fea  was  meant  by  Ta- 
citus is  by  no  means  certain.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  had 
in  contemplation  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  with 
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the  gulfs  of  Finland  and  Bothnia,  which  are  frozen  every  winter, 
and,  confequently,  impracticable  to  mariners. 

(b ) It  is  well  known  that  in  the  northern  climates,  the  fun, 
in  fome  latitudes,  is  above  the  horizon  during  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours  ; in  others  ftill  more  to  the  north,  an  entire  month, 
and  at  the  Pole  full  fix  months.  Aftronomy  was  not  well  un- 
ci erftood  in  the  days  of  Tacitus : hence  the  idea  of  the  lun 
emerging  out  of  the  fea,  and  the  horfes  of  the  god  being  vifible. 
Tacitus  has  given  a poetical  defcription,  like  that  in  Juvenal 
(fat.  xiv.  v.  280),  which  mentions  the  fun  hilling  in  the  Her- 
culean gulf. 

Audiet  Herculeo  ftridentem  gurgite  folem. 

( c)  The  ancients  thought  that  the  ocean  was  the  boundary 
of  nature,  and  that  no  land  lay  beyond  it.  Thus  Curtius,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  fays,  that  Nature  can  proceed  no 
further.  Nc  Naturam  quidem  longius  pojfe  procedere.  Lib.  ix. 
f.  28.  He  afterwards  talks  of  Alexander’s  entering  that  fea, 
which  Nature  defigned  as  the  utmoft  limit  of  the  habitable 
world.  IJcebit  decurrcre  in  illud  marc , quod  rebus  humanis  tcr- 
minum  volait  ejfc  Natura.  Lib.  ix.  f.  8. 

(d)  The  vEftyans  inhabited  the  kingdom  of  Pruffia,  Samo- 
gitia  and  Courland,  and  the  palatinate  of  Livonia.  La  Bletterie 
is  of  opinion  that  they  were  called  Aistyi  from  the  word  Est, 
becaufe  they  were  fituated  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  Germany,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Suevian  Ocean,  or  the  Baltic  Sea.  Their 
language  bore  an  affinity  to  the  Britifh,  becaufe  the  people,  lying 
contiguous  to  Sarmatia,  retained  the  Scythico-Celtic  dialed;, 
which  was  for  a long  time  in  ufe  among  the  Britons. 
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(d)  Frea,  or  Frica,  was  deemed  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  gods.  See  Northern  Antiquities , and  f.  xi.  note  ( c).  Brotier 
lays,  that  veftiges  of  their  lymbolic  reprefentation  are  ftill  fub- 
fifting  in  Sweden,  where  the  peafants,  in  the  month  of  February 
(the  feafon  formerly  facred  to  Frea),  make  boars  of  pafte,  and 
life  them  in  fuperflitious  ceremonies.  See  Eccard,  De  Rebus 
Francis?  Orient  alls,  tom.  i.  p.  409. 

(e)  Pliny  (b.  xxxviii.  f.  3)  agrees  with  Tacitus  that  amber, 
or  / 'uccinum , was  by  the  Germans  called  gleJJ'um ; a word 
latinifed  from  gless,  or  glass.  He  fays,  that  it  was  found  in 
great  quantities  in  the  iflands  of  the  northern  feas,  and  that  one 
of  thofe  iflands,  remarkably  productive,  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Glejfaria . The  Greeks  ufed  the  word  el c 3 rum  for  amber, 
and  thence  gave  to  the  places  that  produced  that  fubftance  the 
name  of  Electrides  ; but,  confounding  the  Veneti  (now 
the  Venetians)  with  the  Venedi,  who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of 
Sarmatia,  and  were  the  conveyers  of  amber  into  Italy,  they 
erroneoufly  fuppofed  that  the  fubftance,  which  they  fo  much 
admired,  was  gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  Eridanus,  now  the 
Po.  Adopting  that  miftake,  the  poets  feigned  that  the  filters 
of  Phaeton  were  converted  into  poplars,  and  that  their  tears,  dif- 
tilling  through  the  pores  of  the  trees,  formed  the  concretion, 
which  ferved  to  embellifh  the  drefs  of  the  Roman  ladies. 

Inde  fiuunt  lachrymae ; ftillataque  foie  rigefeunt 
De  ramis  ele&ra  novis,  quae  lucidus  amnis 
Excipit,  et  nuribus  mittit  geftanda  Latinis. 

Metamorph.  lib.  ii.  v.  364. 

Authors  make  mention  of  other  places,  befides  the  banks  of 
the  Po,  where  amber  is  gathered;  fuch  as  the  coaft  of  Marfeilles, 
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and  divers  parts  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  even  America ; but  Hart- 
man, who  wrote  the  Hljlory  of  the  Prujfian  Amber , treats  all 
thofe  accounts  as  fables,  and  denies  amber  to  be  found  any  where 
but  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  viz.  Poland,  Silefia, 
Jutland,  Holftein,  and  Denmark ; but  moft  of  all  in  Prufiia, 
where  the  amber  gathered  on  the  coaft  yields  that  prince  a hand- 
fome  revenue.  See  Chambers’s  Dictionary , verbo  Amber. 

(f)  Naturalifts  are  much  divided  as  to  the  origin  of  amber , 
and  to  what  clafs  of  bodies  it  belongs  ; fome  referring  it  to  the 
vegetable,  others  to  the  mineral,  and  fome  even  to  the  animal 
kingdom.  Its  natural  hiftory,  and  its  chemical  analyfis,  afford 
fomething  in  favour  of  each  opinion.  Some  have  imagined  it 
a concretion  of  the  tears  of  birds,  or  the  urine  of  certain  beafls  ; 
and  others,  a congelation  formed  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  or  in  foun- 
tains, where  it  is  found  fwimming  like  pitch.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  a bitumen  trickling  into  the 
fea  from  fubterraneous  fources,  and,  when  concreted,  thrown 
afhore  by  the  waves.  This  laft  opinion  feems  now  to  be  dis- 
carded. Many  contend,  that  it  is  produced  in  Prufiia  by  mix- 
ing with  the  vitriolic  falts  abounding  in  that  country,  and,  its 
fluidity  being  fixed,  it  congeals  into  what  we  call  amber.  The 
chemifts  are  as  much  divided  as  the  naturalifts  : fome  of  them 
refer  it  to  the  clafs  of  fulphurs  or  bitumens,  while  others  contend 
that  it  is  of  the  vegetable  kind,  from  its  refolving  into  the  fame 
principles  with  vegetables  ; viz.  water,  Spirit,  fait,  and  oil.  See 
Chambers’s  Dictionary.  To  decide  between  fo  many  contend- 
ing parties  is  not  the  bulinefs  of  thefe  annotations;  but  that 
amber  is  not  a mineral  or  fubterraneous  fubftance,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fpiders,  ants,  and  bees,  and  other  infects,  which 
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are  almofi  univerfally  found  In  the  tranfparent  body.  Pope,  in 
his  fatirical  ftyle,  has  faid, 

Pretty  in  amber  to  obferve  the  forms 

Of  hairs,  and  ftraws,  and  dirt,  and  grubs,  and  worms  j 

The  things  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare. 

But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 

If  the  authority  of  another  poet  may  be  admitted,  Martial  has 
removed  the  wonder.  Ele  tells  us,  in  three  beautiful  epigrams, 
that  amber  is  a diftillation  from  the  branches  of  the  poplar  ; that 
in  its  fluid  flate  it  catches  various  infefts,  and  afterwards,  hard- 
ening into  a folid  fubftance,  inclofes  them  in  a tomb  that  en- 
hances their  value.  The  clalfical  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  pleafed 
to  find  Martial’s  elegant  verfes  inferted  in  this  place.  The  firft 
is  on  a bee  inclofed  in  amber : 

Et  latet,  et  lucet  Phaetontide  condita  gutta, 

Ut  videatur  apis  ne£tare  claufa  fuo  : 

Dignum  tantorum  pretium  tulit  ilia  laborum, 

Credibile  eft  ipfam  fic  voluble  mori. 

Lib.  iv.  epig.  32. 

‘The  fecond  defcribes  a viper  caught  in  the  tranfparent  fubftance, 
where  it  has  a nobler  tomb  than  Cleopatra. 

Flentibus  Heliadum  ramis  dum  vipera  ferpit, 

Fluxit  in  obftantem  fuccina  gemma  feram. 

Quae  dum  miratur  pingui  fe  rore  teneri, 

Concreto  riguit  vindta  repente  gelu. 

Ne  tibi  regali  placeas,  Cleopatra,  fepulchro, 

Vipera  ft  tumulo  nobiliore  jacet. 

Lib.  iv.  epig.  59. 

The  third  epigram  defcribes  an  ant  entombed  in  the  fame 
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Dum  phaetontea  formica  vagatur  in  umbra, 

Implicuit  tenuem  fuccina  gutta  feram. 

Sic  modo  quae  fuerat  vita  contempta  manente, 

Funeribus  fa£ta  eft  nunc  pretiofa  fuis. 

t Lib.  vi.  epig.  15. 

Whether  Martial  had  fufficient  phyfical  knowledge  may  ftill 
be  matter  of  doubt ; but  a late  writer  (Formey,  of  the  Academy 
at  Berlin),  who  purfued  his  enquiry  with  unwearied  diligence, 
has  concluded,  not  without  probability,  that  amber  is  a fluid  that 
oozes  from  pine  and  poplar  trees. 

(g)  The  Sitones,  according  to  Brotier  and  others,  were  the 
inhabitants  of  Norway ; and,  lince  they  are  mentioned  as  a 
people  included  in  the  general  name  of  the  Suevian  nation,  an 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vaft  extent  of  that  prodigious  terri- 
tory, reaching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube.  The  ftate  of 
flavery,  to  which  they  fubmitted,  is  mentioned  in  the  emphatic 
manner  of  Tacitus.  They  degenerated  from  liberty,  becaufe  they 
were  content  to  be  flaves  in  a land  of  freedom ; and  they  were 
funk  beneath  the  ufual  debafement  of  fervitude,  becaufe  they 
endured  the  galling  yoke  of  a female  reign.  Tacitus  makes 
that  reflection  in  the  true  fpirit  of  a Roman  republican,  who 
knew  that  it  was  the  policy  of  his  country,  not  to  fuffer  the  fofter 
fex  to  intermeddle  in  any  department  of  the  ftate.  The  ladies 
at  Rome  were,  during  their  whole  lives,  fubjeCt  to  the  authority 
of  their  fathers,  their  hufbands,  or  their  brothers.  From  the 
expulfion  of  the  Tarquin  family,  no  title,  alluding  to  the  rank 
or  employment  of  the  hufband,  was  annexed  to  the  wife.  There 
were  no  terms  in  the  Latin  language  to  fignify  fenatrcfs , ditta- 
trcfs , or  even  emprcfs.  When  the  fathers  were  willing  to  lavilh 
titles  and  dignities  on  Livia,  the  mother  of  Tiberius,  that  politic 
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prince  reftrained  their  zeal  by  reminding  them,  that  it  was  a 
ftate  maxim  not  to  be  prodigal  of  honours  in  favour  of  women. 
Vlnnals,  b.  i.  1.  14.  Freinfhemius,  who,  in  his  fupplement  to 
Livy,  has  given  a defcription  of  Germany,  is  angry  with  Tacitus 
for  the  opinion  which  fo  pointedly  profcribes  a female  reign. 
He  lays  (b.  civ.  f.  21)  that,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  Norway  was 
governed  by  a queen  diftinguilhed  by  her  fpirit  of  entcrprife. 
He  adds,  that  there  has  been  a fucceffion  of  other  heroines,  wliofe 
wifdom,  magnanimity,  and  warlike  achievements  the  glory  of 
the  proudeft  monarch  has  not  been  able  to  furpafs.  But  Frein- 
fhemius, it  fhould  be  remembered,  was  hiftoriographer  to 
Chriftina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  and  his  work  is  dedicated  to  his 
Royal  miltrefs. 

Sc  Ellon  XL  VI. 

(a)  The  Peucinians,  often  known  by  the  name  of  Baftar- 
nians,  and  fo  called  by  Pliny,  dwelt  on  the  eaftern  fide  of 
Germany,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  ifland  now  called  Piczina, 
which  is  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  Danube,  near  the  Pontic 
Sea.  The  territory  of  the  Venedians,  a contiguous  people,  lay 
on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  Germany,  and  flretched  over  a long 
trad  of  country  as  far  as  the  Sinus  Venedicus,  now  the  gulf 
of  Dantzig.  When  the  German  nations  burft  into  Italy,  France, 
and  Spain,  the  Venedians,  who  were  alfo  called  Winedi,  fettled 
on  vacant  lands  between  the  Viftula  and  the  Elbe,  and  foon 
after  eroded  the  Danube  to  plant  themfelves  in  Dalmatia,  Illy- 
ricurn,  and  Carniola,  near  the  Noric  Alps.  Their  language  was 
the  Sclavonian,  which  fubfifts  at  this  day.  The  Fennians 
are  deferibed  by  Pliny,  who  calls  their  country  Eningia,  but,  as 
Brotier  obferves,  the  better  reading  feems  to  be  Feningia ; now 
Finland,  a province  of  Sweden. 
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(b)  Sarmatia  (as  has  been  mentioned  f.  i.  note  c ) was  di- 
vided from  Germany  by  the  Viftula,  and  a range  of  mountains ; 
but  ilill  we  find  that,  towards  the  north,  part  of  the  country  on 
the  eall  fide  of  that  river  was  fuppofed  to  belong  to  Germany, 
and  was  called  Germania  Transvistulana.  Tacitus, 
however,  affigns  all  beyond  the  Viftula  to  Sarmatia.  Modern 
geographers,  upon  the  authority  of  Pliny  and  other  writers,  con- 
fidered  the  Peucinians  and  Venedians  as  German  nations,  and 
therefore,  in  their  charts,  called  their  territory  by  the  name  of 
Germano-Sarmatia.  It  is  evident  that,  living  beyond  the 
Viftula,  they  were  properly  inhabitants  of  Sarmatia,  though  their 
language,  their  modes  of  life,  and  their  apparel  clearly  demon- 
ftrate  a German  origin. 

(c)  The  Eennians,  or,  in  mddern  language,  the  Finlanders, 
were  fettled  in  Scandinavia,  which  was  reckoned  part  of  Ger- 
many. The  reader  will  find  in  Warnefrid’s  Hiftory  (De  GcJIis 
Langobard.  lib.  v.)  an  account  of  the  poverty  and  favage  man- 
ners of  thefe  people,  perfectly  coinciding  with  what  we  are  told 
by  Tacitus.  “ The  Scritofinni  (for  fo  he  calls  the  Fenni) 
are  furrounded  with  fnow  in  the  midft  of  fummer ; and  being 
in  point  of  fagacity  almoft  on  a level  with  the  brute  creation, 
they  live  on  the  ratv  flefh  of  wild  animals,  and  ufe  the  hide  for 
their  clothing.  For  the  purpofe  of  hunting  the  wild  beads  they 
have  the  art  of  bending  pieces  of  wood  into  the  fhape  of  a bow, 
and  with  thefe  they  fpring  and  leap  amidft  the  fnows.”  Brotier 
fees  in  this  account  a refemblance  of  the  fnow-fhoes,  or  raquets, 
ufed  by  the  North  American  favages.  See  Charlevoix,  let.  xiv. 

(d)  Having  nothing,  they  were  fecure  againft  the  violence 
of  men  ; and  they  had  no  reafon  to  dread  the  vengeance  of 
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Heaven.  Seneca  has  a fimilar  fentiment.  He  fays,  in  com- 
mendation of  poverty,  What  can  be  happier  than  that  ftate, 
which  promifes  perpetual  liberty,  without  an  idea  of  danger  from 
man,  without  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  wrath  of  the  gods  ? 
Quanto  hoc  majus  cjl , quo  promittitur  perpetua  libcrtas , null} us  nec 
homhiis  nec  Dei  timor  ? Epift.  xvii.  Delivered  by  their  ex- 
treme poverty  from  all  apprehenfions,  this  rude  and  fimple 
people  had  no  defires  beyond  their  wretched  condition  : like 
Abdalominus,  the  gardener,  in  Quintus  Curtius,  they  had  no- 
thing, and  they  wanted  nothing.  Nihil  habenti , nihil  defuit. 

The  Hellufians  and  Oxionians,  who  are  the  laft  people  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  are  fuppofed  by  learned  antiquaries  to  have 
been  inhabitants  of  Lapland.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  them, 
than  that  fame  reported  them  to  be  an  ambiguous  mixture 
of  the  human  countenance  and  the  limbs  of  wild  beafts.  What 
gave  birth  to  thofe  ancient  fables  was,  probably,  the  drefs  of  the 
natives,  who,  in  thofe  regions  of  froft  and  fnow,  were  covered 
with  the  hides  of  animals,  like  the  Samojedes,  and  other  favage 
nations  near  the  Frozen  Ocean.  But  to  amufe  his  readers  with 
a Bibulous  narrative  was  not  the  defign  of  fuch  an  author  as 
Tacitus.  He  was  not  writing  a romance.  He  meant  to  give, 
upon  the  fulleft  information,  an  authentic  account  of  a people, 
whofe  fierce  and  unconquerable  love  of  liberty  was,  as  he  fays 
himfelf,  more  dangerous  to  the  Roman  empire  than  all  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  oriental  monarchs.  He  has  accordingly 
left,  in  his  Treatife  of  the  Germans,  a faithful  picture  of  fo- 
ciety  in  its  wild,  uncultivated  ftate.  His  work,  compendious 
as  it  is,  may  be  fairly  called  the  molt  precious  monument  of 
antiquity. 
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Some  critics  have  imagined  that  the  great  author  wrote  from 
invention,  intending,  by  a fictitious  draught  of  favage  manners, 
to  give  a political  fatire  on  the  manners  of  the  Romans,  like 
the  Gulliver  of  Swift.  But  in  anfwer  to  thofe  who,  in  this 
inftance  as  well  as  many  others,  have  fufpedted  the  fidelity  of 
the  hiftorian,  it  may  be  afked,  how  it  has  happened,  that  the 
manners  here  delineated  are  a counterpart  of  the  favage  cuftoms 
of  Canada,  and  other  parts  of  America  ? The  fame  caufes  have 
produced  the  fame  effects  in  both  parts  of  the  world.  It  has 
been  the  fcope  of  the  foregoing  notes  to  point  out  the  fimilitude 
as  often  as  it  occurred.  The  likenefs  is  fo  flriking,  that  it  ferves 
to  confirm  the  account  given  by  Tacitus,  and  to  prove,  beyond 
a doubt,  that  he  drew  his  colouring  from  nature,  not  from  the 
ftorehoufe  of  a lively  imagination.  The  force  of  this  argument 
was  felt  by  Dr.  Robertfon ; and  he  has,  accordingly,  formed 
a comparifon  between  the  ancient  Germans  and  the  favage 
tribes  of  America,  which  the  reader  will  find,  Hi/I.  of  Charles  V. 
vol.  i.  p.  250. 

It  may  be  afked,  in  the  fecond  place,  how  it  has  happened 
that  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Germans  can  be  traced  with  fo 
much  certainty  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  ? The  anfwer  is 
obvious.  The  defcendants  of  thofe  people,  when  they  made  their 
irruption  into  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  carried  with  them  the 
manners  of  their  country,  and  founded  laws,  which  fprung 
from  the  fame  fource.  The  codes  ftill  extant,  fuch  as  the  Salic, 
the  Ripuarian,  the  Burgundian,  the  Lombard,  and  many  others, 
evidently  befpeak  their  German  origin.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
government  in  this  country  plainly  lhews  from  what  foil  k 
fprung.  The  michel-gemote,  or  great  meeting ; the  wittena- 
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gemote,  or  meeting  of  the  wife  men  ; the  (hires,  the  hundreds, 
the  compofition  for  homicide,  and,  above  all,  the  limited  autho- 
rity of  the  king,  as  Tacitus  exprefles  it,  nec  regibus  injinita  aut 
libera  potejlas , are  manifeft  proofs  of  the  obligation  the  people 
of  England  are  under  to  their  German  anceftors  for  that  free 
conftitution,  which  for  fo  many  centuries  has  hood  the  fhock 
of  civil  wars,  and,  though  often  tottering  on  the  brink  of  de- 
ftru&ion,  (till  rears  its  head,  the  pride  of  every  honeft  Briton, 
and  the  wonder  of  foreign  nations. 

ruituraque  Temper 

Stat,  mirum  ! moles. 

Sir  William  Blackftone,  who  knew  how  to  be  profound  with 
eale  and  elegance,  has  truly  faid,  If  we  would  inveftigate  the 
elements  of  the  Englilh  laws,  the  originals  fhould  be  traced  to 
their  fountains  ; to  the  cuftoms  of  the  Britons  and  Germans, 
as  recorded  by  Casfar  and  Tacitus ; to  the  codes  of  the  northern 
nations,  and,  more  efpecially,  to  thofe  of  the  Saxon  princes  ; 
but  above  all,  to  that  inexhauftible  refervoir  of  antiquities,  the 
Feodal  Law,  or,  as  Spelman  has  entitled  it,  the  Law  of  Nations 
in  our  Weftern  Orb.  See  vol.  i.  p.  36.  The  fame  obfervation 
has  been  made  by  Vertot  with  regard  to  the  conftitution  of  the 
French  monarchy,  which  flood,  for  a length  of  time,  on  the 
foundation  of  civil  liberty,  till  the  three  eftates,  or  general 
council  of  the  realm,  were  merged  in  the  fupreme  court  of 
juftice,  improperly  called  a parliament.  Vertot  has  given  a com- 
pendious view  of  Tacitus,  and,  by  a curious  parallel  between  the 
manners  of  the  Franks  and  thofe  of  the  ancient  Germans,  has 
clearly  ftiewn  the  origin  of  the  French  conftitution.  See  three 
diftertations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lctiresy 
2 vol. 
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vol.  ii.  4to  edit.  Thofe  pieces  are  a juft  commentary  on  Tacitus ; 
and,  if  we  add  the  laws  and  inftitutions  of  other  parts  of  Europe, 
we  fhall  be  of  opinion  with  Montefquieu,  that  “ in  Caefar  and 
tc  Tacitus  we  read  the  code  of  Barbarian  laws,  and  in  the  code 
M we  read  Ctefar  and  Tacitus.” 
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HIS  work  is  fuppofed  by  the  commentators  to  have  been 


written  before  the  Treatife  on  the  Manners  of  the  Ger- 
mans, in  the  third  confulfhip  of  the  emperor  Nerva,  and  the 
fecond  of  Verginius  Rufus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  850,  and  of 
the  Chriftian  asra  97.  Brotier  accedes  to  this  opinion  ; but  the 
reafon,  which  he  affigns,  does  not  feem  to  be  fatisfaftory.  He 
obferves  that  Tacitus,  in  the  third  feftion,  mentions  the  emperor 
Nerva;  but  as  he  does  not  call  him  Divus  Nerva,  the  deified 
Nerva,  the  learned  commentator  infers  that  Nerva  was  hill  living. 
This  reafoning  might  have  fome  weight,  if  we  did  not  read,  in 
fe&ion  xliv,  that  it  was  the  ardent  wifh  of  Agricola,  that  he  might 
live  to  behold  Trajan  in  the  imperial  feat.  If  Nerva  was  then 
alive,  the  wifh  to  fee  another  in  his  room  would  have  been  an 
awkward  compliment  to  the  reigning  prince.  It  is,  perhaps,  for 
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this  reafon  that  Lipfius  thinks  this  very  elegant  trad  was  written 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  emperor  Trajan.  The  queftion  is  not  very  mate- 
rial, fince  conjecture  alone  mud  decide  it.  The  piece  itfelf  is 
admitted  to  be  a mafterpiece  in  the  kind.  Tacitus  was  fon-in- 
law  to  Agricola  ; and  while  filial  piety  breathes  through  his  work, 
he  never  departs  from  the  integrity  of  his  own  character.  Pie  has 
left  an  hiftorical  monument  highly  interefting  to  every  Briton, 
who  wilhes  to  know  the  manners  of  his  anceftors,  and  the  fpirit 
of  liberty  that  from  the  earlieft  time  diftinguifhed  the  natives  of 
Britain.  “ Agricola,  as  Elume  obferves,  was  the  general,  who 
“ finally  eftablifhed  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  this  ifland. 
“ Pie  governed  it  in  the  reigns  of  V efpafian,  Titus,  and  Dcmi- 
“ tian.  Ele  carried  his  victorious  arms  northward  ; defeated  the 
“ Britons  in  every  encounter,  pierced  into  the  forefts  and  the 
“ mountains  of  Caledonia,  reduced  every  date  to  fubjeCtion  in 
“ the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  chafed  before  him  all  the 
“ men  of  fiercer  and  more  intradable  fpirits,  who  deemed  wyar 
“ and  death  itfelf  lefs  intolerable  than  fervitude  under  the  victors. 
“ Pie  defeated  them  in  a decifive  aCtion,  which  they  fought  under 
“ Galgacus  ; and  having  fixed  a chain  of  garrifons  between  the 
“ friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  he  cut  off  the  ruder  and  more  barren 
“ parts  of  the  ifland,  and  fecured  the  Roman  province  from  the 
“ incurfions  of  the  barbarous  inhabitants.  During  thefe  military 
“ enterprifes,  he  negleCted  not  the  arts  of  peace.  He  introduced 
“ laws  and  civility  among  the  Britons ; taught  them  to  defire 
tc  and  raife  all  the  conveniences  of  life  ; reconciled  them  to  the 
“ Roman  language  and  manners ; inflruCled  them  in  letters  and 
“ fcience  ; and  employed  every  expedient  to  render  thofe  chains, 
M which  he  had  forged,  both  eafy  and  agreeable  to  them.” 
Hume's  ITij}.  vol.  i.  p.  9.  In  this  paflh^c  Mr.  Hume  has  given 
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a luminary  of  the  Life  of  Agricola.  It  is  extended  by  Tacitus' 
in  a ftyle  more  open  than  the  didadtic  form  of  the  Effay  on  the 
German  Manners  required,  but  ftill  with  the  precifion,  both  in 
fentiment  and  didtion,  peculiar  to  the  author.  In  rich  but  fub- 
dued  colours  he  gives  a ftriking  pidture  of  Agricola,  leaving 
to  pofterity  a portion  of  hi  (lory,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
feek  in  the  dry  gazette-ftyle  of  Suetonius,  or  in  the  page  of  any 
writer  of  that  period. 

Seblion  I. 

fa)  Injuftice  to  living  merit  proceeds  from  a variety  cfcaufes; 
from  inattention,  ignorance,  or  envy.  We  praife  the  pad,  and 
negledt  the  prefent.  Vetera  extollimus , recentium  incuriofi , fays 
Tacitus,  Annals,  b.  ii.  f.  88.  Velleius  Paterculus  makes  the 
fame  remark,  and  adds  the  reafon.  We  envy  the  living,  and 
venerate  departed  merit : by  the  former  we  think  curfelves  over- 
whelmed ; we  edify  by  the  latter.  Prafentla  invidia , preterit  a 
veneratione  profequimur ; et  his  nos  obrui , illis  injirui  credimus . 
Lib.  ii.  f.  92.  Before  either  Tacitus  or  Paterculus,  liorace  had  ex- 
prelfed  the  fame  fentiment : 


Virtutem  incolumem  odimus, 

Sublatam  ex  oculis  quaerimus  invidi. 

Lib.  iii.  ode  24. 

Though  living  virtue  we  defpife, 

When  dead,  we  praife  it  to  the  foies. 

(b)  Cornelius  Nepos  tells  us  that  Chabrias,  the  Athenian  ge- 
neral, when  recalled  by  the  violence  of  the  people,  did  not 
choofe  to  flay  long  in  the  fight  of  his  fellow  citizens,  becaufe  envy, 
the  common  vice  of  all  free  and  great  cities,  would  be  fure  to 
behold  rifing  merit  with  a malignant  eye.  EJl  enim  hoc  com~ 
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mutie  vithim  in  mcgris  lilerif;ue  civitatibus , nt  invidia  gloria 
c cj  V,  et  libcnier  de  bis  detrahant , eminere  videant  altius .. 

Corn.  Ni_p.  /«  Cbabria , f.  iii. 

/fty)  Cicero  has  left  a beautiful  epiftle  to  his  friend  Lucceius, 
earneftly  urging  him  to  interweave  with  his  hiftory  of  Roman 
affairs  a full  account  of  Cicero’s  confulfhip,  and  the  various  turns 
of  fortune  which  he  met  with  in  confequence  of  a lirm  and  up- 
right ad  minifixation.  This  requeft,  he  fays,  an  awkward  balh- 
fulnefs  deterred  him  from  making  in  perfon  ; but,  feparated  as 
they  then  were,  he  could  fpeak  with  confidence  ; for  a letter  does 
not  blufh.  Coram  me  tecum  eadcm  bcuc  agere  Jape  con  ant  cm  deier- 

rait  pudor  quid  am  pane  fubrujiicus  ; qua  nunc  expromatn  abfetis  au~ 
dacius  : cpijlola  enim  non  erubefeit.  He  proceeds  to  acknowledge 
his  ambition  to  live  in  hiftory  ; he  avows  his  hopes  of  obtaining 
from  the  remembrance  of  after  ages  a glorious  immortality,  and 
even  the  pleafure  of  enjoying  his  pofthumeus  fame  in  his  own 
lifetime.  If  his  friend  fhould  not  comply  with  his  wifhes,  he 
threatens  to  undertake  the  work  himfelf,  after  the  example  of 
many  illuftrious  men,  who  have  written  their  own  hiftory.  He 
is,  however,  aware  that  fuch  a performance  may  be  liable  to 
many  objections.  When  a praife-worthy  a&ion  occurs,  the 
author  mull  fpeak  of  himfelf  with  referve  and  modefty  ; and, 
where  there  happens  to  be  room  for  cenfure,  he  may  glide  over 
the  paffage,  or  varnifh  it  with  art,  or  pafs  it  by  in  filence.  For 
this  reafon,  the  life  of  an  eminent  citizen,  written  by  himfelf,  is 
not  entitled  to  much  credit,  and,  by  confequence,  the  pradice  is 
fallen  into  difrepute.  No  man,  the  critics  obferve,  fhould  be  the 
trumpeter  of  his  own  fame.  The  very  public  cryers,  who  de- 
clare the  vidors  in  the  gymnaftic  games,  are  more  modeft  : they 
crown  the  conquerors,  and  proclaim  their  names  with  an  audible 
Toice  ; but  when,  in  their  turn,  they  have  gained  a vidory,  they 
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call  other  cryers  to  their  afiiftance,  that  they  themfelves  may  not 
be  the  publiihers  of  their  own  fame.  Spuod ft  a tc  non  impel  ro, 
hoc  eft,  ft  qua  res  te  impedierit ; cogar  for lajfe  facer ey  quod  non - 
ntdlifape  rcprehendnnt : fcriham  ipfe  de  me,  multorum  tamen  excm- 
plo , et  clarorum  virorum . Sed,  quod  tc  non  fugit , hcec  funt  in  hoc 
genere  vitia ; et  verecundius  ipfi  de  fefe  fcribant  necejfe  cf  f i quid 
eft  laudandum ; et  prater  cant,  ft  quid  forte  reprehendendum  cf. 
Accedit  ctiam  at  minor  ft  fdes , minor  aubtoritas ; multi  denique  re~ 
prehendant , et  dicant  verecundiorcs  ef'e  pracones  ludorum  gymni- 
corum,  qui,  cum  cateris  coronas  impofuerint  viSloribus,  cor  unique 
nomina  magnd  voce  pronuntiarint,  cum  ipfi  ante  ludorum  miftioncm 
corona  donentur , alium  praconem  adhibeant , ne  fua  voce  ipfi  fe 
vittores cftfe  tradicent.  Cicero  ad  Familiares,  lib.  v.  epift.  12. 

(d)  The  two  perfons  mentioned  in  this  place,  as  having 
written  memoirs  of  their  own  lives,  were  men  of  luperior  emi- 
nence, diftinguifhed  as  well  by  their  virtues  as  their  abilities. 
Rutilius  was  conful  A.  U.  C.  649,  before  the  Chriftian  sera  105. 
He  had  ferved  in  the  wars  in  Numidia;  and  in  the  year  of  Rome 
657,  when  Mucius  Scsevola  was  appointed  proconfular  governor  of 
A'ia  Minor,  he  was  chofen  by  that  virtuous  citizen  in  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  governor.  In  the  courfe  of  their  adminiftration,  they 
acquired  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  province,  by  a conftant 
exercife  of  thofe  virtues,  which  had  been  the  pra&ice,  it  may  be 
faid  the  fafhion,  of  the  citizens  of  Rcme,  but  in  that  period  began 
to-  decline,  yet  not  fo  rapidly  as  to  give  to  diftinguifhed  merit 
the  name  of  fingularity.  The  adminiftration  of  Scacvola  was 
pronounced  by  the  fenate  a model  for  the  condufl  of  all  future 
governors.  He  had  completed  a thorough  reform  in  the  mode 
of  collecting  the  revenues  of  the  province,  and  thereby  gave 
umbrage  to  the  Roman  knights,  who  were,  at  that  time,  the 
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managers  of  all  the  tributes  and  imports  paid  by  foreign  nations. 
From  the  fame  order  of  men  commiffioners  were  chofen  to  hear 
and  determine  all  complaints  for  peculation.  A charge  of  that 
hind  could  not  with  any  colour  be  brought  again rt  lb  revered  a 
character  as  that  of  Mucius  Scsevola  ; but  the  men,  who  had 
been  ufed  to  profit  by  extortion  and  rapine,  were  determined  to 
wreak  their  malice  on  Rutilius,  who  had  co-operated  with  the 
proconful  in  all  his  wifeft  regulations.  They  refented  the  good 
he  had  done  to  others  as  an  injury  to  themfelves.  An  accufation 
was  framed ; and  witneffes  were  fuborned.  The  caufe  was 
heard  by  the  Roman  knights ; and  no  wonder  that  before  fuch  a 
tribunal  innocence  fell  a facrifice.  In  the  number  of  commif- 
fioners who  fat  in  judgment,  there  was  a Roman  knight,  of  the 
name  of  Apicius,  at  that  time  a famous  epicure,  fuppofed  to  be 
of  the  fame  family  with  the  fecond  of  the  name,  who  diftin- 
guilhed  himfelf  by  his  gluttony  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  To 
avoid  a fentence  of  condemnation,  Rutilius  went  into  voluntary 
exile.  This  did  not  appeafe  the  refentment  of  the  commiffioners. 
They  proceeded  to  judgment,  and  impofed  a fine  that  greatly 
exceeded  the  whole  fortune  of  their  devoted  victim.  Rutilius 
withdrew  to  the  very  province  which  he  was  faid  to  have  plundered, 
and  there  lived  in  the  higheft  credit,  refpedled  by  all  ranks  of 
men,  and  honoured  by  the  princes  in  alliance  with  Rome.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  a triumph  over  his  enimies.  Sylla 
granted  him  liberty  to  return  to  Rome,  but  he  refufed  to  accept 
that  abt  of  grace.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  his 
friends  fuggefted  to  him,  that,  in  the  convulfions  of  the  Rate,  it 
was  probable,  that  the  various  exiles  would  be  reftored  to  their 
country.  “ No,”  faid  Rutilius,  “ I will  never  return  : I had  ra- 
“ ther  leave  my  country  to  blufh  for  the  injuftice  which  I have 
“ fuffered,  than  be  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the 
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tc  miferies  of  a diftradted  people.”  During  his  exile  he  revifed 
and  publifhed  the  fpeeches  which  he  had  made  on  different  oc- 
cafions  at  Rome.  He  alio  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  Numantian 
wars,  and  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  to  which  Tacitus  has 
alluded.  Velleius  Paterculus  calls  Rutilius  the  bed  man,  not 
only  of  his  own  time,  but  of  any  age.  Fie  exerted  himfelf,  fays 
the  fame  hiftorian,  in  oppofition  to  Tiberius  Gracchus,  to  fupport 
the  caufe  of  the  fenate  ; and  yet  that  very  body  became  his  open 
enemies.  He  was  profecuted  for  illegal  exadlions  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Afia,  and  condemned,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  ^ uippe  cam  potejlatem  nabli  equites  Gracchanis  leg i bus, 

cum  in  multos  clarijjimos , atque  innocentijjimos  viros  f cevifent , turn 
Publium  Rutilium , virum  non  fa;  cull  ful , fed  omnis  cevl  optimum , 
interrogatum  lege  repetundarum , maxlmo  cum  gemltu  civitatis , dam- 
naverant.  I:i  iis  ipfs , qua  pro fenatu  mollebatur , fenatum  habult 
adverfarlum.  See  Veil.  Paterc.  lib.  ii.  f.  13.  Cicero,  De  Claris 
Or  at.  f.  1 15. 

iEmilius  Scaurus  is  another  inftance  of  that  confcious  integrity 
with  which  an  upright  citizen  could  venture  to  talk  of  himfelf.  He 
was  conful  A.  LT.  C.  639,  before  the  Chriftian  sera  83.  He 
was  defeended  from  a patrician  family;  but,  having  but  a mo- 
derate fortune,  he  owed  his  elevation  to  his  talents.  He  bore  for 
many  years  the  honourable  title  of  prince  of  the  senate; 
a title  which  added  nothing  to  his  power,  but  gave  him  great 
weight  and  authority,  implying  fuperior  merit,  and  pre-eminence 
in  virtue.  Cicero  fays  of  him  and  Rutilius,  that,  though  exer- 
cifed  in  the  praflice  of  the  forum,  neither  of  them  could  be  ranked 
in  the  firft  clafs  of  orators.  Tiiey  were  not  deficient  in  abilities, 
but  eloquence  was  not  their  talent.  Neuter  fumml  oratoris  habult 
laudem , et  uterque  In  multis  caufis  verfatus  erat.  ^ 'uamquam  Us 
quid  cm  non  omnlno  ingenlum , fed  oratorium  ingenlum  defult.  Of 
3 Scaurus 
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Scaurus  in  particular,  Cicero  adds,  that  in  his  fpeeches  there  was 
the  wifdom  of  a ftatefman,  and  the  commanding  gravity  of  a vir- 
tuous citizen  ; the  more  perfuafive,  as  he  delivered  himfelf  with 
the  air  of  a man,  who  was  giving  his  teftimony,  not  with  the 
art  of  an  advocate  pleading  a caufe.  His  mode  of  oratory  wras 
not  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  the  forum,  but  in  debate  was 
wonderfully  graceful  in  a man,  who  was  prince  of  the  fenate. 
He  fpoke  with  prudence,  and  his  character  gave  him  weight  and 
authority.  In  Scauri  oratione , fdpientis  hominis  ct  re  Hi  gravitas 
fumma , et  naturalh  qua  dam  inerat  auEloritas , non  ut  caufam , fed 
ut  tcjlimonium  dicere  putares.  Hoc  dicendi  genus , ad  patrocinia 
mediocritcr  apt um  videbatur  ; ad  fenatoriam  vero  fententiam , cujus 
erat  ille  princeps,  vel  max  hue:  Jignificabat  enim  non  prudentiam 
folum , fed , quod  maxime  ran  contincbat,  Jidem.  Dc  Claris  Orat. 
ft  cxi.  and  cxii.  The  character  of  Scaurus,  drawn  by  Salluft,  gives 
a different  idea  cf  that  eminent  citizen.  According  to  the  hifto- 
rian,  he  preferved  the  exterior  decencies,  the  furface  of  virtue, 
difguifmg  his  paftions,  and  artfully  concealing  his  vices  ; by  his 
birth  ilhuftrious,  enterpriiing,  factious,  fond  of  power,  of  riches, 
and  the  honours  of  the  ftate.  JEmilius  Scaurus , homo  nobilis , im~ 
piger,  fctliofus , avidus  potential,  honoris , dhoitiarum ; caterum  vitia 
fua  callide  occult  am.  Bell.  Jugurth.  Delph.  edit.  p.  73.  But  the 
veracity  of  Salluft  is  fometimes  problematical.  His  own  morals 
were  not  the  beft.  He  was  fpiteful  to  Cicero ; he  preferred 
Csefar  to  Cato,  and  veas  not  always  lifted  on  the  fide  of  virtue. 
The  teftimony  of  two  fuch  men  as  Cicero  and  Tacitus  may  fairly 
be  allowed  to  preponderate  againft  a writer  whof'e  integrity  is  by 
no  means  eftablifhed.  'Valerius  Maximus  relates  a fadt  that  does 
honour  to  the  memory  of  Scaurus  : being  accufed  by  one  Varius 
of  having  received  a bribe  from  Mithridates  to  betray  the  intereft: 
of  the  commonwealth,  he  faid  in  his  defence  ; “ I appeal  to  the 
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citizens  of  Rome,  a great  majority  of  whom  could  not  be  witnefles 
of  the  condudt  I purfued,  and  the  honours  I acquired ; and  I 
will  dare  fhortly  to  ftate  my  cafe : Varius,  a native  of  Spain, 
charges  iEmilius  Scaurus  with  venality,  and  fays  that  for  a 
royal  bribe  he  was  a traitor  to  his  country : iEmilius  Scaurus 
denies  the  charge,  and  declares  aloud  that  men  a crime  is  foreign 
to  his  heart.  Which  of  us  deferves  to  be  believed  ? The  mag- 
nanimity of  the  anfwer  excited  the  general  admiration  ; fhouts 
and  acclamations  followed,  and  to  appeafe  the  people,  the  profe- 
cutor  debited  from  his  wild  attempt.  £>iei  cum  pro  rofiris  accufa- 
retur , quod  a rege  Mithridate  ob  rempublicam  prodendam  pccuniam 
accepijfet , caufam  fuam  ita  egit : Audebo  vos , quorum  major  pars  ho - 
.noriblis  et  aclis  neis  interejfe  nonpotuit , interrogare  : Varius  Sucro - 
nenfis  JEmilium  Scaurum  regia  mcrcede  corruptum  imperium  populi 
Romani  prodidiffe  ait : JEmilius  Scaurus  hide  fc  ajjinem  cjj'e  culpa 
?iegat.  Utri  creditis  ? Cujus  dicli  admiratione  populus  commotus 
Varium  ab  ilia  dementijjimd  aBionc  pertinaci  clamor e dcpuliL 
Val.  Max.  Dc  Fiducid  fui , lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  Scaurus  had  a 
fon,  who  degenerated  to  fuch  a degree  of  profligacy  from  his 
father,  that  Pliny  the  elder  is  in  doubt,  which  was  the  greateft 
evil,  the  proferiptions  of  Sylla,  or  the  tcdilefhip  of  Marcus  Scaurus. 
Cujus  nefcio  an  adilitas  maxime  projlraverit  mores  civiles , majuj- 
que  pt  Sylla  malum  taut  a privigni  pot  end  a quam  proferipdo  tot 
ml  Ilium.  Pliny,  lib.  xxxvi.  f.  24.  In  the  paflage  already  cited 

from  Cicero  De  Claris  Oratoribus,  wre  are  told  that  there 
was  Hill  extant  a collection  of  orations  by  iEmilius  Scaurus,  and 
his  own  life  in  three  books,  addrefled  to  his  friend  Lucius  Fufi- 
dius  ; a w’ork  of  value,  which  nobody  read,  while  the  Cyropac- 
dia,  or  Inftitution  of  Cyrus,  was  in  every  body’s  hands ; a work, 
it  mull  be  allowed,  of  great  merit,  but,  excellent  as  it  is,  neither 
fo  interefting  to  the  Romans,  nor  fuperior  to  the  Memoirs  of 
Vol.  IV.  J i x Scaurus. 
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Scaurus.  Hujus  et  orallones funt , et  ires  ad  Lucium  Fujidium  libri 
Jcripti  de  vita  ipfius  atda,fa?ie  utiles ,,  quos  nemo  legit.  At  Cyri  vitam 
et  difeiplinam  legunt , preeclaram  ill  am  quidem,fed  neque  tain  rebus 
nojlris  apt  am , nee  tamen  Scaur i l au  dibus  anteponendam.  De  Claris 
Or  at.  ft  1 1 2. 

(e)  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Agricola  commanded 
in  Britain  in  the  time  of  Vefpafian,  Titus,  and  Domitian.  The 
reign  of  the  laft  is  the  evil  period  intended  by  Tacitus : fee  a 
defeription  of  it,  dlijl.  b.  i.  f.  2. „ 

Section  II. 

(a)  Arulenus  Rufticus  was  tribune  of  the  people  A.  U.  C. 
819,  A.  D.  66.  Being  then  a young  man  of  fpirit,  he  wifhed 
to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  an  early  difplay  of  thofe  principles  of 
honour,  which  marked  his  conduit  through  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  intended  by  his  tribunitian  authority  to  prevent  a 
decree  againft  Pastus  Thrafea.  See  Annals , b.  xvi.  f.  26.  Being 
praetor,  during  the  Ihort  reign  of  Vitellius,  he  was  fentat  the  head 
of  an  embafly  to  treat  of  terms  of  accommodation  with  the  ge- 
nerals of  Vefpafian’s  army,  then  at  the  gates  of  Rome  ; but 
neither  the  rank  of  ambafiador,  nor  the  character  of  the  mam 
could  proteil  him  from  the  outrages  committed  by  the  foldiers., 
Arulenus  Rufticus  was  wounded  in  the  fray,  and  his  liitor  was 
murdered.  Hiflory , b.  iii*  ft  80.  Pliny  the  younger  makes 
honourable  mention  of  Arulenus  Rufticus  : he  fays  to  his  friend. 
You  well  know  how  I loved  and  honoured  that  excellent  man. 
You  know  by  what  encouragements  he  cherifhed  my  youth,  and 
what  praifes  he  bellowed  upon  meat  that  time,  to  make  me  after- 
wards capable  of  defer ving  them.  Scis  enim  quant operc  fummum 
ilium  virum  fufpexerim  dilexerimque ; quibus  illc  adolefcentiam 
yieam  exhortationibus  foverit , quibus  etiam  laudibus , ut  laudandus 

vidcrer , 
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Didercr,  cffecerit.  Lib.  i.  ep.  14.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  this 
eminent  citizen  to  be  in  favour  at  the  court  of  Domitian ; but 
between  the  efteem  of  a tyrant  and  his  jealoufy  the  partition  is 
thin,  and  hatred  foon  fucceeds.  The  mean  compliances  of  a courtier 
were  foreign  to  the  temper  of  a man  nourifhed  in  the  ftoic  fchool, 
and  animated  by  the  tenets  of  that  proud  philofophy.  He  wrote 
the  life  of  his  friend  Partus  Thrafea,  and  for  that  offence  was  con- 
demned to  die.  Regulus,  a man  who  followed  the  deteftable 
trade  of  an  informer,  undertook  the  management  of  the  profe- 
cution.  Pliny,  in  a letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  fays,  Did  you 
ever  fee  a more  abject  wretch  than  Regulus  has  appeared,  fince 
the  death  of  Domitian,  during  whofe  reign  his  conduct  was  no 
lefs  infamous,  though  more  concealed  than  under  Nero  ? He  not 
only  promoted  the  profecution  againft  Arulenus  Rufticus,  but 
exulted  in  his  death  ; infomuch  that  he  actually  recited  and  pub- 
liftied  a libel  upon  his  memory,  wherein  he  ftyles  him  the  ape 
of  the  foies ; adding,  that  he  was  dogmatized  by  the  wound  he 
received  in  the  caufe  of  Vitellius.  Vidifine  qtiemquam  Marco 
Regulo  timidiorem  humilioremque  pojl  Domitiani  mortem,  fub  quo 
non  minora  fagitia  commifcrat , quam  fub  Ncronc , fed  tecliora  f 
Rufiici  Aruleni  pcricnlum  foverat , exultaverat  morte , adeo  ut  librum 
■recitaret publicaretquc,  in  quo  Ruficum  infe&atur , atque  etiam  STO- 
icorum  simiam  appellat.  Adjicit  Vitelliana  cicatrice Jligmofum . 
Agnrfcis  eloquentiam  Reguli  ! Lib.  i.  ep.  5.  The  ftigma  of  the 
Vitellian  fear , to  which  Regulus  alluded,  was  the  effed  of  the 
wound  received  by  Arulenus  Rufticus  in  the  camp  of  Vefpafian’s 
-general.  Domitian  confidered  him  as  a fullen  republican,  the  more 
dangerous  as  he  profefted  the  haughty  dodrine  of  the  ftoic  fed. 
Not  content  with  taking  away  his  life,  he  declared  open  war 
againft  philofophy  in  general,  and  baniihed  the  profefiors  of 
every  denomination  out  of  Italy.  Epidetus  was  in  the  number. 
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Every  liberal  art  was  extinguifhed,  and  the  manners  went 
ruin. 

% ^ 

Psetus  Thrafea,  for  whofe  panegyric  Arulenus  Rufticus  fufiered 
death,  was  a native  of  Padua.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Cascina 
Psetus,  by  the  celebrated  Arria,  who  perifhed  with  her  hufband 
in  the  reign. of  Claudius,  and  left  a fplendid  proof  of  conjugal 
fidelity  and  reroic  fortitude.  She  not  only  encouraged  her. 
hufband  to  ihipatch  himfelf,  but  fet  him  the  example,  (tabbing 
herfelf  firlt,  and  then  prefenting  the  dagger  to  him,  with  thefe 
words  : “Psetus,  it  gives  no  pain.”  Martial  has  four  beautiful i 
lines  on  the  fubjedh . 


Cafta  fuo  gladium  cum  traderet  Arria  Preto, 

Quem  de  vifceribus  traxerat  ipfa  fuis  ; 

Si  qua  tides,  vulnus,  quod  feci,  non  dolet,  inquit, 

Sed  quod  tu  facies,  hoc  mihi,  Paste,  dolet. 

Martial,  lib.  i.  epig.  244- 

When  the  chafte  Arria  drew  the  recking  fword 
From  her  own  breaft,  and  gave  it  to  her  lord. 

The  wound,  the  faid,  believe  me,  I del'pife  5 
I feel  that  only,  by  which  Paetus  dies.  ■ 

Their  fon-in-law,  Paetus  Thrafea,  was  of  the  ftoic  fchool  j in 
fentiment  and  the  whole  tenour  of  his  conduct  wound  up  to  the 
higheft  pitch  of  that  boafted  fedt.  Pie  had  the  courage  to  be  a 
virtuous  citizen  under  the  tyranny  of  Nero.  Tacitus  has  made 
honourable  mention  of  him  in  fundry  places  ; fee  Annals , b.  xih 
f.  49.  b.  xiv.  f.  1 2 and  48.  Nero  at  length  was  determined  to 
cut  him  off,  and  in  his  perfon  to  deftroy  virtue  itfilf.  A pro- 
fecutor  was,  accordingly,  found ; all  his  praife-worthy  actions 
were  fummed  up,  and,  by  the  court  logic  of  the  times,  ftatcd  as 
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f b many  crimes.  It  was  urged  againft  him,  that  when  Nero’s 
letter,  giving  an  account  of  the  death  of  Agrippina,  was  read  in 
the  fenate,  Thrafea  rofe  from  his  feat,  and  left  the  houfe  ; that  he 
feldom  attended  the  juvenile  fports,  inftituted  by  the  emperor ; 
when  the  fathers  were  on  the  point  of  condemning  a poet  to  death 
for  a copy  of  verfes,  he  was  the  author  of  a milder  lentence ; 
and,  finally,  that  he  did  not  affift  at  the  funeral  of  Poppa?a,  a new 
divinity,  whom  Nero  fent  to  the  gods  by  a kick  on  the  belly. 
Annals , b.  xvi.  f.  21..  He  was  allowed  to  choofe  his  own  mode 
of  death.  Arria,  his  wife,  worthy  of  her  mother  of  the  fame 
name,  wanted  to  fliare  the  fate  of  her  hufband,  but  was  diffuaded 
by  his  advice.  Thrafea  died  with  the  tranquillity  of  a philofo- 
pher.  See  the  account,  Annals , b.  xvi.  f.  34  and  35,  and  alfo  the 
Appendix  to  b.  xvi.  By  his  wife,  Arria,  he  left  a daughter, 
named  Fannia,  who  was  married  to  his  friend,  Hel vidius  Prif- 
cus.  Pliny  the  younger  has  placed  her  charadter  in  the  mod: 
amiable  light.  He  deferibes  her  emaciated  by  a fit  of  illnefs,  in 
a total  decay,  with  nothing  but  her  fpirits  to  fupport  her,  and  a 
vigour  of  mind  worthy  of  the  wife  of  Helvidius,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Thrafea.  He  adds,  She  will  be,  after  her  deeeafe,  a model 
for  all  wives,  and,  perhaps,  worthy  to  be  deemed  an  example 
of  fortitude  by  the  men.  The  whole  letter  is  in  a drain  of  tender 
affedtion,  and  has  all  the  beauties  of  dyle  and  fentiment  that 
diftinguifh  that  elegant  author.  B.  vii.  ep.  19. 

(b)  Senecio  was  a native  of  Spain,  born  in  the  province  of 
Boetica,  where  he  ferved  the  office  of  quseftor  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  and  never  afpired  to  any  higher  honour.  Not  choofing 
to  be  a candidate  for  the  magiftracy,  he  was  confidered  as  an 
obftinate  republican,  hoflile  to  the  eftablifhed  government,  and 
a friend  to  innovation.  He  undertook  the  profecution  of  Ba  bins 
Mafia,  who  was  charged  with  extortion  during  his  government  in 
I Spain. 
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Spain.  By  the  appointment  of  the  fenate,  he  had  the  younger  Pliny 
for  his  coadjutor  in  that  bufinefs.  Mafia  was  eonvided,  and  his 
effects  fequeftered.  Pliny  relates  the  fad,  in  a letter  to  his  friend 
Tacitus ; and  being  perfuaded  that  the  hiftorical  works  of  fuch 
a writer  would  be  immortal,  he  begs  to  have  a niche  in  that  temple 
of  fame.  If,  lays  he,  we  are  folicitous  to  have  our  pidures  drawn 
by  the  beft  artift,  ought  we  not  to  defire  that  our  condud  may  be 
deferibed  by  the  ableft  hiftorian  ? Auguror  f nec  me  fallit  augu - 
rium)  hifiorias  tuas  immortelles  futuras , quo  magis  illis  ( in  genu} 
fatebor ) inferi  cupio.  Nam  fi  ejfe  nobis  curce  fold , ut  facies  nofra 
ab  optimo  quoque  artifice  exprimatur , nonne  debemus  optare , ut 
Gperibus  nqfiris fimilis  tui feriptor preedicatorque  contingat  ? Lib.  vii. 
ep.  33.  Tacitus  was,  probably,  writing  the  hiftory  of  Domitian, 
in  whofe  reign  Btebius  Mafia  was  condemned.  Pliny,  as  well 
as  Cicero,  wifhed  to  live  in  hiftory.  Montaigne  condemns  them 
both,  as  inftances  of  immoderate  ambition  ; but  let  it  be  re- 
marked, fays  Melmoth,  that  the  ambition  of  Pliny  will  appear 
far  more  reafonable  than  that  of  Cicero.  The  latter  docs  not 
leruple  to  prefs  his  friend,  Lucceius,  to  tranfgrefs  the  rules  of 
hiftory,  and  to  break  the  bounds  of  truth  in  his  favour.  Te  plane  ^ 
etiam  atque  etiam  rogo  ut  et  ernes  ca  vehementius  quam  fortajfic fien- 
fis,  et  leges  hifiorice  negligas , amorique  nofiro  plufculum  etiam  quam 
cancedit  veritas  largiaris : whereas  Pliny,  with  a nobler  fpirit, 
exprefsly  declares,  that  he  does  not  defire  Tacitus  ihould  heighten 
the  fads,  for  adions  of  real  worth  need  only  to  be  fet  in  their 
true  light.  Nam  nec  hifioria  debet  egredi  veritatem , et  honefie 
fablis  veritas  fujficit.  See  Cicero  to  Lucceius,  lib.  v.  ep.  12  ; and 
fee  Pliny  to  Tacitus,  lib.  vii.  ep.  33.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Pliny  incurred  any  danger  for  the  part  he  aded  againft  Bccbius 
Mafia  ; but  Senecio,  who  was  the  firft  mover  in  that  bufinefs, 
provoked  a number  of  enemies.  He  had  written  the  life  of 
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Helvidius,  and  that  work  gave  him  the  finifhing  blow.  The 
praife  bellowed  upon  that  excellent  man  inflamed  the  rage  of 
Domitian.  Mettius  Cams,  a notorious  profecutor  of  the  bell 
men  in  Rome,  flood  forth  as  the  accufer  of  Senecio,  who  ac- 
knowledged hitnfelf  the  author  of  the  book,  but  urged,  in  his 
defence,  that  he  wrote,  it  at  the  delire  of  Fannia,  the  widow  of 
Helvidius.  Pliny  informs  us  that  Fannia  was  cited  to  appear 
before  the  fenate.  The  profecutor,  in  a tone  of  menace,  aiked 
her,  Did  you  make  fuch  a requeft P I did.  Did  you  f apply  him 
with  materials  P I did  supply  him.  Was  it  with  the  knowledge 
of  your  mother,  Arria  P It  was  not.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  her  examination,  not  a word  betrayed  the  fmallell  fymptom 
of  fear.  She  had  the  courage  to  preferve  a copy  of  the  very 
book,  which  the  fenate,  overawed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  times, 
had  ordered  to  be  fiipprefled  ; and,  taking  care  to  preferve  the 
hillory  of  her  hufband,  fhe  carried  with  her  the  caufe  of  her  exile. 
Nam  cam  Senecio  reus  ejfet,  quod  de  vita  Hclvidii  libros  compofu- 
ijfet,  rogatumque  fe  a Fannia  in  defenfione  dixifet , queerente  mina- 
citcr  Mettio  Caro  AN  rogasset?  refpondit , Rogavi.  An  com- 
mentaries feripturo  dedijfct  P Dedi.  An  feiente  matreP  Nesci- 
ente.  Pofremo  mdlam  vocem  cedent  cm periculo  emifit.  Spurn  etiam 
illos  ipfos  libros,  quamquam  ex  necejjitate  et  metu  temporum  abolitos 
fenatus  confulto,  fervavit , habuit,  tulitque  in  exilium  exilii  caufanu 
Lib.  vii.  .epift.  1 9.  This  was  the  third  time  of  her  going  into 
exile.  She  had  accompanied  her  hufband  twice  in  the  fame  dis- 
grace, under  Nero,  and  under  Yefpafian.  Her  mother,  Arria, 
Thrafea’s  widow,  was  banifhed  for  a like  caufe  ; for  the  hillory 
of  Helvidius,  written,  as  already  mentioned,  by  Arulenus  Ruf- 
ticus.  During  thefe  profecutions,  the  fenators  were  held  be- 
fieged  by  a party  of  armed  foldiers ; they  did  not  dare  to  utter 
a fentiment,  or  even  to  groan  under  the  tyranny  of  the  times  ; 
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they  were  truly,  as  Pliny  defcribes  them,  a timid  and  fpeechlefs 
affembly,  where  to  fpeak  your  mind  was  dangerous ; and  to 
declare  what  you  did  not  think,  was  the  worft  ftate  of  fervitude. 
Profpeximus  curiam  ; fed  curiam  TREPIDAM  ct  ELlNGUEMe 
cum  dicer  e quod  velles^  pcriculofum  ; quod  nolle s , infer  urn  ejfet.  See 
b.  viii.  ep.  14.  Senecio,  for  his  praife  of  Helvidius,  was  found 
guilty,  and,  to  glut  the  cruelty  of  Domitian,  adjudged  to  death. 
His  work  was  burnt  by  the  public  executioners.  For  more  of 
Baebius  Mafia,  and  Mettius  Carus,  fee  this  Trad:,  f.  45. 

Helvidius  Prifcus,  the  fubjed  of  Senecio’s  panegyric,  was  born 
at  Terracina,  a municipal  town  in  Italy.  He  was  confirmed  in 
the  dodrines  of  the  ftoic  fchool  by  his  father-in-law,  Paztus 
Thrafea.  Elis  charader,  drawn  by  the  mafterly  hand  of  Tacitus, 
may  be  feen,  Hijl.  b.  iv.  f.  5.  Fie  aded,  at  all  times,  the  part  of 
a firm,  a virtuous,  and  independent  fenator.  When  Thrafea 
was  doomed  to  death  by  Nero,  Helvidius  was  involved  in  the 
ruin  of  his  father-in-law,  and  fent  into  banifhment.  See  Annals , 
b.  xvi.  f.  35.  After  the  death  of  Nero,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and 
in  the  fenate  delivered  a vehement  fpeech  againft  Eprius  Mar- 
cellas, the  chief  inflrument  in  the  deftrudion  of  Thrafea.  Hijl. 
b.  iv.  f.  43.  Being  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  praetor,  he  affifted 
at  the  laying  of  the  firft  hone  of  the  capitol,  which  was  then  to 
be  rebuilt,  A.  U.  C.  823,  of  the  Chriftian  aera  70.  Hijl.  b.  iv. 
f.  53  and  54.  In  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  he  was  confidered  as  a 
determined  republican,  and,  as  fuch,  charged  by  his  enemies  with 
a defirm  to  reltore  the  old  comlitution.  Dio  Caflius,  who  often 
betrays  a fecret  rancour  towards  eminent  charaders,  reyrefents 
Helvidius  as  a violent  partifan,  adverfe  to  the  eflablifhed  govern- 
ment, a declaimer  in  praife  of  the  old  democracy,  and  often 
launching  out  into  fierce  invedives  againfl  Vefpafian.  Had  this 
pidure  been  copied  from  the  life,  it  is  not  probable  that  two  fuch 
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men  as  Tacitus  and  Pliny  would  have  mentioned  him  in  terms  of 
refpedt  little  fhort  of  veneration.  It  is  true,  that  he  frequently 
hood  in  oppofition  even  to  Vefpafian  ; another  Cato  again!! 
Cscfar.  The  emperor  was  at  length  fo  far  irritated  as  to  forbid 
him  the  fenate.  Do  you  mean,  laid  Helvidius,  to  exclude  me 
for  ever?  No,  replied  Vefpafian  ; attend  there,  if  you  will,  but 
you  muff  be  a filent  fenator.  Then,  faid  Helvidius,  you  muff 
not  call  upon  me  for  my  opinion ; if  I am  called  upon,  I £hall 
deliver  it  with  the  freedom  of  an  honeft  man.  This  difeourfe 
fo  enraged  Vefpafian,  that,  forgetting  himfelf,  and  his  character, 
he  threatened  Plelvidius  with  death.  The  intrepid  ftoic  returned 
the  following  anfwer  : “ I did  not  fay,  that  I am  immortal  : you 
“ may,  if  you  will,  put  me  to  death  : in  fo  doing,  you  will  aft 
“ your  part;  and,  in  dying  without  fear  or  trembling,  I fhaM 
“ ad!  mine.”  This  is  recorded  by  Arrian,  in  his  Memoirs  of 
Epicurus,  as  an  anfwer  worthy  of  a Roman,  and  a difciple  of  the 
ftoic  fchool.  His  conduit,  from  the  opening  of  Vefpafian’s  reign, 
was  fuch  as  gave  umbrage  to  the  court.  When  all  ranks  of 
men  went  forth  to  meet  the  emperor  on  his  arrival  in  Italy, 
Helvidius  did  not  falute  him  by  the  name  of  Ccefar,  but  treated 
him  as  if  he  had  been  no  more  than  a private  man.  In  the  ediits, 
which  he  iffiued  in  his  office  of  praetor,  he  made  no  mention  of 
the  emperor.  . Suetonius,  Life  of  Vefp.  f.  15.  Thefe  and  other 
circumftances  confpired  again!!  him.  Mucianus,  it  is  reafonable 
to  fuppofe,  inflamed  the  indignation  of  the  emperor,  and,  at 
length,  prevailed  upon  him  to  abandon  Helvidius  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  fenate.  He  was  fent  into  exile,  and  foon  after  fol- 
lowed by  an  order  for  his  execution.  Vefpafian,  according  to 
Suetonius,  difpatched  mefiengers  to  countermand  the  fenteftce ; 
but  it  was  either  too  late,  or  the  emperor  was  impofed  upon  by  a 
falfe  account,  that  the  blow  was  already  ftruck.  In  this  manner 
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Helvidius  fell  a vidim.  He  left  a daughter  by  Fannia,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  : he  alfo  left  a fon,  the  ilfue  of  his  firft  marriage, 
for  a further  account  of  whom,  lee  this  Trad,  f.  xlv.  The  Roman 
ftory,  fays  Lord  Orrery  (Remarks  on  Pliny , b.  vii.  ep.  19),  cannot 
produce  another  inftance  of  lo  illuftrious  a family,  diftinguilhed 
by  a fuccelfion  equally  bright  in  heroes  and  heroines,  married 
among  themfelves,  and  more  clofely  allied  by  their  virtues  than  by 
their  marriages. 

Lift  of  the  Family . 

CjEcina  PiETU s married  the  firft  Arria. 

Tiirasea  Pjetus  married  their  daughter,  the  fecond  Arrta. 

ITelvidius  Priscus  married  Fannia,  the  daughter  of  the 
fecond  Arri  a. 

Helvidius  the  younger  (fon  of  Helvidius  Priscus  by  his 
firft  wife)  married  Anteia,  the  daughter  of  Publius  Anteius, 
who,  from  his  attachment  to  Agrippina,  fell  a facrifice  to  the jea- 
loufy  of  Nero.  See  Annals , b.  xvi.  f.  14. 

Thus  ftands  the  genealogy  of  this  diftinguilhed  houfe. 

(c)  The  cuftom  of  deftroying  books  is  of  ancient  date,  and 
was  chiefly  exercifed  under  defpotic  governments.  Before  the 
invention  of  printing,  there  was  no  way  of  multiplying  copies 
but  by  the  induftry  of  tranferibers,  and,  at  that  time,  the  venge- 
ance of  men  in  power  might  fticceed.  At  prefent  the  common 
hangman  may  burn  one  or  more  copies  of  a work  defervedly 
condemned  to  the  flames;  but  the  friends  of  fedition  will  take  care 
to  be  provided  with  a number,  and  even  the  curious  will  give 
them,  a place  in  their  cabinets.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
laft  note,  that  Fannia,  the  widow  of  Helvidius,  carried  the  me- 
moirs of  her  hufband  into  exile  ; and  yet  thofe  monuments  of 
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genius,  as  Tacitus  calls  them,  have  not  come  down  to  pofterity. 
It  muft  be  admitted,  that,  where  the  people  live  under  a confti- 
tution,  fo  well  mixed  and  balanced,  that  liberty  and  property  are 
fully  fecured,  tliofe  who  are  intrufted  with  the  adminiftration 
are  bound  by  their  duty  to  the  public,  to  put  the  laws  in  force,  in 
order  to  crufh  the  feeds  of  treafon  and  rebellion.  This  principle 
prevailed  in  the  belt:  days  of  the  Roman  republic  ; and  accord- 
ingly we  read  in  Livy,  that,  in  the  fecond  Punic  war,  when  in- 
novations in  the  religious  rites  of  the  Romans  were  introduced 
by  tumultuous  afl'emblies  in  the  city  of  Rome,  the  sediles  and 
triumviri  were  fharply  accufed  by  the  fenate,  for  not  preventing 
fuch  abufes  and  diforderly  meetings.  Incujati  gravitcr  ab  fenatu 
cediles  triumvirique  c apt  talcs,  quod  72011  prohiberent . The  fame 
writer  adds,  that,  the  mifehief  being  found  too  ftrong  for  the  ordi- 
nary magiftrates,  the  praetor  of  the  city,  to  whom  the  bufmefs 
was  committed  by  the  fathers,  iffued  his  edidt,  whereby  all  per- 
fons  who  had  in  their  pofleffion  any  books,  that  contained  either 
predictions,  forms  of  prayer,  or  religious  ceremonies,  were  en- 
joined to  deliver  up  the  fame  before  the  next  enfuing  kalends  of 
April.  TJbi  potentius  jam  effe  id  malum  apparuit , quam  ut  minor es 
per  magijlratus  fedaretur , Marco  Atilio , prat  oil  urbis , negotiant 
ab  fenatu  datum  ejl , ut  his  rcligionibus  populum  Uberaret.  Is  et  in 
condone  fenatufconfultutn  rccitavit , et  edixit , ut  quicumque  libros 
vaticiuos,  precationefve , aut  artem  facrificandi  confcriptam  habcrct , 
cos  libros  omnes  ad fe  ante  kalendas  Apriles  deferret . Livy,  lib.  xxv. 
f.  i.  Under  the  emperors,  when  public  liberty  was  extinguifhed, 
every  thing  was  turned  into  the  crime  of  violated  majefty.  Cre- 
mutius  Cordus  had  praifed  Brutus  in  his  annals,  and  called  Caffius 
the  laft  true  Roman.  For  this  he  was  obliged  to  finifh  his  days 
by  a total  abftinence  from  food,  and  his  work  was  ordered  to  be 
burnt  by  the  cediles.  But  they  remained,  fays  Tacitus,  in  private 
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hands,  and  were  circulated  notwithftanding  the  prohibition. 
The  hiftorian  adds,  that  nothing  fo  clearly  fhews  the  ftupidity  of 
the  men,  who  fancy,  that  by  an  adt  of  arbitrary  power  they 
can  prevent  the  knowledge  of  after  times.  Genius  gains  ftrength 
and  authority  from  perfecution  ; and  the  foreign  defpots,  who 
have  had  recourfe  to  the  fame  violent  meafures,  have  only  fuc- 
ceeded  to  aggravate  their  own  difgrace,  and  raife  the  glory  of  the 
writer.  Annals , b.  iv.  f.  35.  We  read  in  Seneca,  that  this  way 
of  punifhing  individuals,  when  nothing  in  their  writings  affedted 
the  public,  was  introduced  by  Auguftus  in  the  cafe  of  Labienus, 
a man  of  genius  and  an  eminent  orator.  His  fame  was  great, 
and  the  applaufe  of  the  public  was  rather  extorted,  than  volun- 
tarily given.  No  man  objedted  to  his  character,  who  did  not  pay 
a tribute  to  his  talents.  Againft  this  man  a new  punifhment  was 
invented  ; by  the  contrivance  of  his  enemies,  all  his  books  were 
burnt  by  the  public  executioner.  Seneca  concludes  his  account 
of  this  proceeding  with  a fine  reflection.  The  policy,  he  fays, 
of  puniihing  men  for  their  literary  merit  was  altogether  new. 
Happily  for  the  good  of  mankind,  this  fpecies  of  tyranny  was 
not  devifed  before  the  days  of  Cicero.  What  would  have  been 
the  confequence,  if  the  triumvirate  had  been  able  to  proferibe 
the  genius  of  that  confummate  orator  ? The  gods,  in  their  juft  dif* 
pe illations,  took  care  that  this  method  of  crufliing  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  by  illegal  oppreflion,  fhould  begin  at  the  point  of 
time  when  all  genius  ceafed  to  exift.  Res  nova  et  infueta,fup- 
plicia  de  ingeniis  fumi.  Sfiid  enim  futuruni  fiit,fi  ingenhnn  Cice- 
ronis  triumviris  libuiffct  profcribcrc  ? Dii  melius , quod  eo  feculo 
if  a ingeniorum  fupplicia  casperunt , quo  et  ingenia  dcficrunt.  Se- 
neca, Controv.  lib.  v.  in  prafatione.  Lord  Bacon  has  a beautiful 
thought  on  this  fubjedt.  The  punifhing  of  wits  enhances  their 
authority  • and  a forbidden  writing  is  thought  to  be  a certain  [park 
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of  truth , that  flics  up  in  the  face  of  thofle  who  fleck  to  tread  it  out. 
The  reflexion  is,  certainly,  juft  ; but  let  it  not  encourage  the 
fchifmatics,  the  feditious  incendiaries,  and  the  clubs  inftituted  for 
the  purpofes  of  anarchy  and  wild  commotion.  It  is  truth, 
and  truth  only,  that  flies  up  in  the  face  of  its  oppreflbrs.  When 
the  fons  of  faction  tell  us,  that  men  in  civil  fociety  are  born  equal ; 
that  in  this  country  we  have  no  conjlitution  \ that  the  fucceflion  to 
the  crovon  cannot  be  limited  by  king,  lords  and  commons  ; and  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  who,  on  every  demife  of  the 
crown,  have  unequivocally  declared  their  concurrence,  have  no 
power  to  conflcnt  to fluch  a law  ; when  the  abettors  of  innovation 
advance  thefe,  and  other  propofitions,  equally  wild  and  frantic* 
let  them  remember,  that  all  good  men  throughout  the  nation 
have  trod  their  doClrines  under  foot,  and  that  difappointment  and 
contempt  muft  be  their  portion. 

Hot,  envious,  noify,  proud,  the  fcribbling  fry 

Burn,  hifs,  and  bounce,  wafte  paper,  ftink,  and  die. 


(d)  Pliny  deferibes  the  fenate  in  a ftate  of  ftupefaftion,  for- 
getting almoft  every  thing,  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  rules  and  pri- 
vileges of  their  own  order.  In  luch  times  what  ufeful  knowledge 
could  be  acquired  ? The  fenate  was  convened  to  do  nothing,  or 
to  be  plunged  in  guilt  and  cruelty.  They  were  either  a laughing- 
ftock,  or  the  inftruments  of  the  vileft  tyranny.  The  fathers  were 
involved  in  the  calamities  of  the  times  ; the  citizens  of  Rome 
groaned  under  oppreflion  during  a number  of  years  ; and,  in  that 
dreadful  period,  their  faculties  were  debafed,  and  the  vigour  of 
their  minds  utterly  extinguilhed.  fluid  tunc  diflei  potuit  ? quid 
didiciflfe  juvit  P cum  flenatus  out  ad  otium , aut  ad  flummum  neflas 
vocaretur  ; et  modo  lu  dibrio , mo  do  dolcri  retentus , nunquam  fleria , 
triflia  fleepe  cenfleret.  Eadem  mala  jam  flenatores , jam  participes 
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malorum , multos  per  annos  vidimus  tulimufque , quibus  ingenia  nof- 
tra , in  pojierum.  quoque  hebetata , frafda , contufa  funt.  Pliny, 
lib.  viii.  ep.  14.  But  amidd  all  this  tame  refignation,  a fenfe  of 
injuries,  however  fupprefled,  was  rankling  in  every  bread.  Men 
could  not  forget  the  maflacre  of  fo  many  citizens  of  confular 
rank,  and  the  banifhment  of  the  mod  illudrious  women  in  Rome. 
See  fehtion  xlv.  and  note  (a).  They  groaned  under  the  yoke 
of  bondage,  and  yet  felt,  in  fecret,  that  liberty  was  the  natural 
element  of  a Roman. 

S cell  on  III. 

(a)  On  the  death  of  Domitian,  that  emperor’s  a<ds  were  re- 
feinded,  and  Nerva  began  his  reign,  A.  U.  C.  849;  he  adopted 
Trajan  in  Oclober  or  November  850,  and  died  on  or  about  the 
2 id  January,  851.  Trajan,  from  that  time,  was  called  Nerva 
Trajanus.  As  Nerva  is  not  called  Divus,  that  is,  the  Deified 
Nerva,  Lipfius  and  mod  of  the  commentators  have  inferred 
that  Nerva  was  dill  alive.  But  how  Trajan,  in  that  diort  time 
between  his  adoption  and  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  could 
be  faid  to  be  every  day  increafing  the  public  happinefs,  is  not 
eafy  to  comprehend.  It  feems  more  probable  that  he  was  emperor 
of  Rome  when  Tacitus  wrote  the  Life  of  Agricola,  and  the  com- 
pliment paid  to  him  in  fedlion  xlv.  implies  that  he  was  then 
the  reigning  prince.  The  words  are,  In  hue  beatljfima  fee  cull  luce 
prlnclpem  Trajanum  videre ; in  this  sera  of  public  felicity  to  fee  Tra~ 
jan  on  the  imperial  feat.  That  wifh  of  Agriccla  would,  furely, 
not  have  been  fo  openly  expreffed  during  the  life  of  another 
prince.  However  the  fa£t  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Nerva 
crowded  into  his  fhort  reign  a number  of  virtues,  which  were 
imitated  by  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  both  the  Antonines;  a period  of 
ninety  years,  which  may  be  truly  called  the  golden  age  of  the 
empire. 
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(b ) The  public  fecurity,  securitas  publica,  was  an  in- 
fcription  on  the  medals  of  the  times.  Though,  in  the  very  outfet 
of  his  reign,  Nerva  fhewed  himfelf  difpofed  to  favour  civil  liberty, 
yet  Pliny  gives  an  extraordinary  pi&ure  of  Rome  in  that  very 
period.  The  fervitude  of  former  times,  he  fays,  left  the  citizens 
in  a total  ignorance  of  all  liberal  arts,  and  a grofs  oblivion  of  the 
fenatorian  laws  and  privileges.  For  who  is  willing  to  learn  what 
is  of  no  kind  of  ufe  ? It  is  difficult  to  retain  what  you  acquire, 
without  conhant  exercife.  The  return  of  liberty  found  us  rude 
and  ill-inhru&ed  ; and  yet,  charmed  with  the  novelty  of  public 
freedom,  we  are  forced  to  refolve  before  we  underhand.  Pri- 
orum  temporum  fervitus , at  aliarum  optimarum  artium , fic  etiam 
juris  fenatorii  oblivionem  quamdam  ct  ignorantiam  induxit.  Quotas 
enim  quifque  t am  p aliens,  at  velit  difcere  quod  in  ufu  non  fit  habi- 
turus  P Adde , quod  difficile  efi  tenere , qua  acceperis , nifi  exerceas. 
Itaque  rcducla  libertas  rudes  nos  et  imperitos  deprehcndit , cujus 
dulcedine  accenfi , cogimur  quadam  facere , cintequcim  noffie.  Pliny, 
lib.  viii.  ep.  14.  This  defcription  applies  diredtly  to  a neigh- 
bouring nation.  They  were  intoxicated  with  the  acqulfition  of 
liberty,  but  did  not  underhand  the  nature  of  a free  conhitution. 
They  were  worfe  than  the  blind  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and  after 
him  by  Montefquieu  : they  built  Chalcedon,  while  they  had 
Byzantium  in  their  view.  The  Romans,  as  we  fee  in  Pliny’s 
account,  proceeded  in  a different  manner  : they  employed  them- 
felves  in  the  hudy  of  their  ancient  laws,  in  order  to  fettle  a regu- 
lar government,  and  their  endeavours  were  feconded  by  the,  vir- 
tues of  Nerva  and  Trajan. 

( c ) Fifteen  years  was  the  period  of  Domitian’s  reign.  Tacitus 
fpeaks  of  it  with  horror,  and  promifes  to  review  the  tyranny  and 
abje<h  flavery  of  thofe  difinal  times.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
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fuch  a lavage  as  Domitian  has  efcaped  from  the  pen  of  Tacitus. 
Had  his  work  come  down  to  us,  we  fhould  have  feen  the  tyrant 
ftretched  on  the  rack  of  hiftory.  The  memorial  of  happinefs 
under  Nerva  and  Trajan,  which  he  alfo  promifed,  was  either  never 
finilhed,  or  is  now  unfortunately  loft. 

Seblion  IV. 

(a)  Forojulium  was  a colony  in  Narbonne  Gaul,  now  called 
Frejus,  or  Frejules,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Age  ns, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  about  forty  miles  north-eaft  of  Toulon. 
It  was  originally  a place  of  conftderable  magnificence,  as  appears 
in  a poem  written  by  Michael  Hospital,  chancellor  of 
France;  in  which,  after  mentioning  Forojulium,  then  reduced  to  a 
fmall  city,  he  deferibes  the  ruins  of  a pompous  theatre,  the  grand 
arches,  the  public  baths,  and  the  aqueducts.  He  adds,  that  the 
ftrudture  at  the  port  was  laid  in  ruins,  and  where  there  was  for- 
merly a port,  it  is  now  a dry  fhorc,  with  adjacent  gardens. 

Inde  Forum  Julii,  parvam  nunc  venimus  urbem, 

Apparent  veteris  veftigia  magna  theatri  •, 

Ingentes  arcus,  et  thermae,  et  ductus  aquarum  *, 

Apparet  moles  antiqui  diruta  portus  ; 

Atque  ubi  portus  erat,  ficcum  nunc  littus,  et  horti. 

Delphin  Edition  of  Tacitus,  vol.  iv.  p.  176. 

(b)  The  management  of  all  the  foreign  revenues  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  knights.  Auguftus  left  the  appointment 
of  fome  of  the  provinces  to  the  diferetion  of  the  fenate,  and  rc- 
ferved  others  for  his  own  nomination.  The  laft  were  called  pro- 
curatores  Cafaris , imperial  procurators , and  were  either  created 
Roman  knights  by  virtue  of  their  employment,  or  confidered  as 
of  equal  dignity.  The  money  collected  by  the  officers  of  the 
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fenate  was  paid  into  the  public  treafufy  ( JErarium) , and  that  of 
the  imperial  procurators  into  the  fiscus,  or  exchequer  of  the 
prince.  The  rapacity  of  thefe  men  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
caufes  that  finally  wrought  the  downfall  of  the  empire.  See 
Annals , b.  xii.  f.  60. 

(c)  Seneca  has  given  an  admirable  character  of  Agricola’s 
father.  If,  fays  he,  we  need  the  example  of  a great  and  exalted 
mind,  let  us  imitate  Julius  Grsecinus,  that  excellent  man,  whom 
Caius  CaTar  (Caligula)  put  to  death,  for  no  other  reafon,  than 
becaufe  he  had  more  virtue  than  a tyrant  could  endure.  Si  cx- 
emplo  magni  animi  opus  ejl , utamur  Gracini  Julii , viri  cgregii , 
quern  Caius  Ccefar  occidit , ob  hoc  ununi , quod  melior  vir  ejfety  quam 
ejfe  quemquam  tyranno  expediret.  De  Benefi'ciis,  lib.  ii.  f.  21.  He 
Wrote  books  of  hufbandry,  and  his  delight  in  agriculture  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  given  the  name  of  Agricola  to  his  fon. 

(d)  Marcus  Silanus  was  highly  refpe&ed,  not  only  for  his 
birth  and  rank,  but  alfo  for  his  eminent  virtues.  He  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  father-in-law  to  Caligula.  He  incurred  the 
hatred  of  that  tyrant  by  his  honeft  counfels.  He  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  being  the  firft,  whofe  opinion  was  afked  by  thecon- 
ful  in  the  fenate  ; but,  to  deprive  him  of  that  honour,  Caligula 
ordered,  that,  from  that  time,  all  of  confular  dignity  fliould 
vote  according  to  their  feniority.  He  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
Julius  Grtecinus  (mentioned  in  the  laft  note)  to  undertake  an 
accufation  againft  Silanus;  but  not fucceeding,  he  at  length  took 
away  his  life  on  a frivolous  pretence.  Though  the  weather  was 
rough,  the  tyrant  chofe  to  make  a little  voyage  by  fea.  Silanus, 
with  whom  that  element  did  not  agree,  excufed  himfelf  from 
being  of  the  party.  This  was  conftfued  into  a crime.  Caligula 
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pretended  that  he  ftaid  at  Rome,  in  order  to  make  himfelf 
matter  of  the  city,  iti  cafe  any  accident  fhould  befall  the  prince ; 
and  for  that  reafon  compelled  him  to  cut  his  throat  with  a razor. 
Crevier’s  Emperors , vol.  iii.  b.  7. 

(e)  We  know  nothing  of  Agricola’s  mother  beyond  the  ex- 
cellent character  given  of  her  by  Tacitus.  Like  fome  of  the  belt 
and  nobleft  of  the  Roman  matrons,  die  attended  to  the  education 
of  her  fon,  which  at  Rome  was  a matter  of  the  firft  importance. 
The  reader  will  find  the  advantages  of  the  maternal  care  ftated  at 
large  in  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  f.  28. 

(f)  This  city  (now  Marfeilles)  was  founded  by  a colony  of  the 
Phocacans,  who  carried  with  them  the  polifhed  manners  and  the 
literature  of  Greece.  Strabo  fays,  the  Roman  nobility  had  been 
ufed  to  travel  to  Athens  for  their  improvement,  but  of  late  were 
content  to  vifit  Maffilia,  or  Marfeilles . See  Tacitus,  Annals ^ b.  iv. 

{ • 43- 

(g)  Military  fcience,  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and 
the  powers  of  eloquence,  were  the  accomplifhments  by  which  a 
citizen  of  Rome  raifed  himfelf  to  the  honours  of  the  magiftracy, 
and  the  confulfhip.  This  was  not  only  the  cafe  during  the 
republic,  but  continued  under  the  emperors.  The  man,  who 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  fpeculations  of  philofophy,  or  to  a life 
of  literature,  could  not,  by  thofe  abftraCt  ftudies,  open  his  way 
into  the  fenate.  Agricola  was  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  relin- 
quished the  metaphylical  fyftems,  to  which  he  felt  himfelf  Strongly 
addicted. 

SeElion  V. 

(a)  Suetonius  Patilinus  was  fent  by  Nero  to  command  in  Bri- 
tain, 
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tain,  A.  U.  814,  and  of  the  Chriftian  sera  61.  Of  this  officer, 
one  of  the  ableft  that  Rome  produced  during  the  firft  century  of 
the  Chriftian  sera,  an  ample  chara&er  is  given  by  Tacitus,  An - 
nals , b.  xiv.  f.  29.  We  learn  from  the  elder  Pliny,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  commanded  in  Mauritania, 
and,  having  defeated  the  Barbarians  in  feveral  battles,  laid  wafte 
the  country  as  far  as  Mount  Atlas.  Pliny,  lib.  v.  f.  1.  After 
the  death  of  Galba,  he  fought  on  the  fide  of  Otho  againft  Vitel- 
lius;  and  being  compelled,  againft  his  own  judgment,  to  hazard  a 
battle  at  Bedriacum,  he  did  not  dare,  after  his  defeat,  to  return 
to  his  camp,  but  faved  himfelf  by  flight.  Hif.  b.ii.  f.  44.  Pie  af- 
terwards patched  up  a reconciliation  with  Vitellius.  Hif.  b.  ii.  1.  60. 
In  Britain  he  fignalized  himfelf  by  his  great  military  talents  ; and 
in  that  fchool  of  war  Agricola,  then  about  twenty  years  old, 
acquired  that  experience,  which  enabled  him,  in  procefs  of  time, 
to  reduce  the  whole  illand  to  fubjedlion. 

(b)  Rank  in  the  Roman  armies,  fuch  as  tribune  or  centurion, 
was  the  claim  of  merit.  It  was,  for  that  reafon,  the  cuftom 
of  young  men  of  illuftrious  families  to  attend  in  the  train  of  the 
general,  in  order  to  learn  the  firft  rudiments  of  war,  or,  in  the 
modern  phrafe,  to  fee  fervice.  The  young  officer  lived  at  head 
quarters.  By  learning  to  obey,  he  was  taught  how  to  command 
at  a future  time.  He  bore  fome  refemblance  to  what  the  French 
have  called  an  aide  de  camp.  Suetonius  fays  that  Julius  C as  far’s 
firft  campaign  was  in  Afia,  as  tent-companion  to  Marcus  Ther- 
mus  the  praetor.  Stipendia  prima  fecit  in  Aft  a , Marci  T her  mi 
pratoris  emtubernio.  Suet,  in  Jul.  Caf.  f.  2. 

(c)  There  were  fo  many  candidates  for  the  rank  of  tribune, 
that  the  general,  in  order  to  divide  his  favours,  often  granted 
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thofe  commiffions  for  the  term  of  fix  months.  Thus  we  fee  Pliny, 
in  a letter  to  SolTius,  requefting  a fix  months  trihunefhip  for  Cal- 
vifius,  whom  he  commends  in  the  higheft  terms.  Hunc  rogo 
fcmejiri  tribunatu  fplendidiorem  ct  fibi  et  avuncido  facias.  Lib.  iv. 
ep.  4.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Agricola’s  merit  obtained  a 
full  commifiion  ; but  he  did  not  avail  himfelf  of  his  preferment 
to  gain  his  commeatus , which  Gronovius  calls,  jus  abfcntia  a 
fignis , the  right  of  being  abfent  from  the  colours.  Thofe  exemp- 
tions from  duty  were  often  improperly  granted,  to  the  great  de- 
triment of  the  fervice,  as  we  fee  in  the  Hiftory,  b.  i.  f.  46- 

(d)  While  Suetonius  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the 
Ille  of  Mona , now  Anglefey , the  chief  feat  of  the  Druids,  and 
confequently  the  centre  of  fuperftition,  the  Britons,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  abfence,  rofe  in  arms  ; and,  headed  by  Boadicea* 
queen  of  the  Iceni,  attacked  the  Roman  ftations,  and  laid  a fcene 
of  blood  and  carnage  in  every  quarter.  No  lefs  than  70,000  were 
put  to  the  fword  without  diftindion.  Suetonius  with  his  fmall 
army  marched  back  through  the  heart  of  the  country,  to  the  pro- 
tedtion  of  London,  then  a flourifhing  city  ; but  he  found,  on  his 
arrival,  that  the  place  was  not  tenable.  He  abandoned  it  to  the 
mercilefs  fury  of  the  enemy,  and  it  was  accordingly  reduced  to 
afhes.  But  this  cruelty  was  revenged  by  Suetonius  in  a great 
and  decifive  battle,  in  which  80,000  Britons  are  faid  to  have 
perifhed.  Boadicea  put  an  end  to  her  life  by  poifon.  See  the 
account  at  large,  Annals , b.  xiv.  f.  29,  to  the  end  of  fedion  37. 
In  this  important  fcene  of  military  operations,  a mind  like  that 
of  Agricola,  young,  intent,  and  ardent,  could  not  fail  to  prepare 
himfelf  for  that  renown,  which  he  was  deftined  to  acquire  by 
the  complete  conqueft  of  the  ifland. 
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Section  VI. 

(a ) The  quaeftorfhip  was  the  firft  office  entered  upon  by  thole 
who  afpired  to  the  higher  magistracies.  It  might  be  undertaken 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  Thus  in  the  Annals , b.  iii.  f.  29,  we 
find  Tiberius  applying  to  the  fenate  to  introduce  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Germanicus,  before  he  was  qualified  by  his  age. 

(b)  Salvius  Titianus  was  the  brother  of  Otho,  who,  for  a 
fhort  time,  was  emperor  of  Rome.  During  the  competition 
with  Vitellius,  he  was  the  commander  in  chief  of  his  brother’s 
army.  His  raffi  counfels  hurried  on  the  laft  decifive  aflion  at 
Bedriacum,  where  his  party  was  totally  ruined.  He  Survived 
that  defeat,  and  the  vi&or  did  not  think  him  worthy  of  his  refent- 
ment.  See  more  of  him,  Hijl.  b.  i.  and  ii. 

(c)  The  office  of  tribune  owed  its  origin  to  a violent  difpute 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  A.  U.  C.  260;  when  the 
latter,  making  a defection,  could  not  be  reduced  to  order,  till 
they  obtained  the  privilege  of  choofing  fome  magistrates  out  of 
their  own  body,  for  the  defence  of  their  liberties,  and  to  ward 
off  all  grievances  impofed  upon  them  by  their  Superiors.  At  firft 
two  only  were  defied  ; three  more  were  added  in  a Short  time  ; 
and  A.  U.  C.  297,  the  number  increafed  to  ten,  which  conti- 
nued ever  after.  Whoever  is  converfant  in  Roman  hiftory 
will  recoiled;  that  thefe  new  officers,  appointed  at  firft  as 
the  redreffers  of  grievances,  ufurped  the  power  of  doing 
almoft  whatever  they  pleafed.  They  were  reputed  facrofanfti , 
which  they  confirmed  by  law ; fo  that  it  was  deemed  an  afl  of 
impiety  to  interrupt  them  when  they  were  Speaking.  Their 
interpofing  in  matters  debated  by  the  fenate  was  called  interce[fioy 
and  their  authority  was  declared  by  one  word,  veto.  The 
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emperors  leit  them  little  more  than  the  name  and  fhadow  of  ma- 
gi ft  racy,  by  contriving  to  have  the  fame  power  veiled  in  them- 
selves : hence  they  were  faid  to  be  tribunitia  potefatc  donati. 
See  Annals , b.  i.  f.  2.  Pliny  the  younger  Hates  his  opinion  of  the 
nature  of  the  office,  and  fays,  when  he  was  tribune,  he  declined 
to  plead  in  any  caufe ; not  thinking  it  fit,  that  lie,  who  could 
command  others  to  be  filent,  ffiould  himfelf  be  filenced  by  an 
hour-glafs.  Deforme  arbitrabar  hunc , qui  jubere pojfet  tacere  quem - 
cumque , huic Jilentium  clepfy dr d indict.  Lib.  i.  ep.  23. 

(d)  The  office  of  praetor  was  firft  inftituted  in  the  year  of 
Rome  389,  to  gratify  the  patrician  order  with  a new  dignity, 
in  confideration  of  their  having  refigned  the  confulfhip  to 
the  choice  of  the  people.  Livy,  b.  vii.  f.  1 . In  procefs  of  time, 
eight  praetors  were  chofen  annually,  and  had  their  feparate  pro- 
vinces in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  One  had  jurifdiflion  in 
all  private  caufes  between  the  citizens  of  Rome ; the  fecond 
decided  in  all  fuits  between  ftrangers  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome.  One  was  called , PRiETOR  urbanus  ; the  other, 
PRiETOR  peregrinus.  Livy,  b.  xxiv.  f.  44,  exprefsly  men- 
tions thefe  diftinfl  offices.  The  other  fix  praetors  were  to  fit 
in  judgment  in  all  criminal  matters.  The  authority  of  the 
judge,  who  prefided  in  civil  caufes,  was  called  jurisdictio  : 
when  the  proceeding  was  for  crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  it 
took  the  name  of  qujestio  : if  before  an  extraordinary  ju- 
dicature, it  was  then  termed  cognitio.  So  the  matter  is 
accurately  explained  by  Lipfius.  But  the  new  magiftrate 
created  by  Auguftus,  called  the  governor  of  the  city,  PRjE- 
fectus  urbis,  foon  abforbed,  and  drew  into  his  own  vortex, 
the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  police , and  the  cognizance  of  all 
offences.  See  Annals,  b.  vi.  f.  io  and  11.  The  fenators  and 
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patricians,  their  wives  and  Ions,  were  cited  to  appear  at  the  bar 
of  the  fenate  ; but,  in  all  cafes,  it  was  competent  to  the  perfon 
accufed,  to  remove  the  caufe  before  the  prince  himfelf,  who 
either  heard  it  in  his  cabinet,  or  referred  it  to  the  praefeCt  of  the 
city,  or  elfe  to  a board  of  fpecial  commiflioners.  Hence  the 
praetorian  dignity  had  little  more  than  the  mere  Ihadow  of 
authority.  Boetius  calls  it  an  empty  name,  a mere  incumbrance 
on  the  fenatorian  rank.  Inane  nomen , et  fenatorii  cenf/ts  gravem 
farcinam.  Confol.  Philofoph.  lib.  iii.  AS  the  praetors  drew  lots 
among  themfelves,  and  each  man  took  the  province  afligned  to 
him  by  chance,  we  lind  that  the  hearing  of  civil  caufes,  called 
jurisdictio,  did  not  fall  to  the  fhare  of  Agricola.  For  the 
reft,  the  praefedt  of  the  city,  moft  probably,  relieved  him  from 
the  care  of  public  offences.  Hence  nothing  remained  for  him, 
during  the  whole  year  of  his  praetorfhip,  but  the  exhibition  of 
public  fpeCtacles,  and  the  amufement  of  the  populace. 

(e)  Nero  was  put  to  death,  A.  U.  821,  of  the  Chriftian  sera 
68.  Galba  fucceeded,  but  reigned  only  a few  months.  Agri- 
cola was  chofen  for  the  due  care  of  religion,  and  the  protection 
of  the  public  temples  ; but  the  plunder  committed  by  Nero, 
about  three  years  before  his  death,  could  not  be  redreffed.  The 
whole  was  diflipated  in  wild  profufion.  See  Annals , b.  xv, 
r.45. 

S eel  ion  VII. 

(a ) This  was  the  year  of  Rome  822,  of  Chrift  69. 

(bj  Intemelium  was  a municipal  town  in  the  country 
tiow  called  Vintimiglia , in  the  territory  of  Genoa.  It  was  fttuated 
on  the  Mediterranean.  The  defeent  made  by  a band  of  adventu- 
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rers  from  Otho’s  fleet,  and  the  havoc  and  devaluation  committed 
by  thofe  ferocious  warriors,  is  defcribed  by  Tacitus,  Hijl.  b.  ii, 
f.  12  and  13.  Vefpafian,  it  now  began  to  be  known,  declared 
himfelf  a candidate  for  the  imperial  dignity.  The  news  reached 
Agricola  fome  time  in  the  month  of  July,  in  the  above  year, 
822.  Hijl.  b.  ii.  f.  79. 

(c ) Vefpafian  remained  in  Alia  and  iEgypt,  while  his  gene- 
rals carried  their  vi&orious  arms  to  the  city  of  Rome,  and  pro- 
claimed him  emperor.  His  fon  Titus,  in  the  mean  time,  carried 
on  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem.  Domitian  was  at  Rome,  but  too 
young  to  conduct  the  reins  of  government.  Vice  and  debau- 
chery were  more  luited  to  his  genius.  Mucianus,  the  confiden- 
tial minifter  of  Vefpafian,  arrived  at  Rome,  and  took  upon  him 
the  whole  conduit  of  the  adminiftration.  He  may  be  faid  to  have 
reigned  with  Vefpafian.  Antonius  was  the  general  who  con- 
quered for  Vefpafian,  but  Mucianus  deprived  him  of  his  laurels. 
See  Hi/lory,  b.  iv ; and  fee  the  character  of  Mucianus,  Hijl.  b.  ii. 

(d)  The  twentieth  legion  was,  at  that  time,  in  Britain  ; and 
it  is  fo  expreffied  in  the  tranllation,  though  the  text  is  filent  as  to 
that  particular.  The  Romans  had  three  legions  in  this  illand, 
namely,  IIa.  Augujla ; IXa.  Hifpaiiienjis ; XX\  Viffrix.  The 
officer  to  whom  Agricola  fucceeded,  was  Rofcius  Calms , a man 
of  a reftlefs,  turbulent  difpofition,  malignant,  envious,  and  always 
at  variance  with  Trebellius  Maximus,  the  commander  in  chief. 
The  latter  was  a confidar  legat,  legatus  consularis  : Csclius 
was  a pr  atari  an  leg  at , legatus  PRiETORius.  The  confular 
legats  were  either  generals  of  the  army,  or  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, and,  for  the  moll;  part,  both  at  the  fame  time.  When- 
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ever  they  were  prefent,  the  praetorian  legat  had  no  higher  trull 
than  the  command  of  a legion.  And  yet  Caelius,  by  exalperat- 
ing  his  general  officer,  and  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  foldiers, 
railed  the  diflenfions  of  the  army  to  fuch  a pitch,  that  Trebellius 
Maximus  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  poll,  and  to  abandon  the 
ifland.  HiJ}.  b.  i.  f.  60.  Rofcius  Caelius  remained  to  enjoy  his 
vi&ory.  He  governed  in  a tumultuous  manner,  by  violent 
meafures  afluming  the  fupreme  authority.  His  legion  had  been 
tardy  in  declaring  for  Vefpafian,  and  the  delay  was  imputed  to 
the  feditious  lpirit  of  the  commander.  Mucianus  thought  lit 
to  recall  him.  Agricola  went  a fecond  time  into  Britain,  and 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  legion,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  at  that  time  quartered  at  Deva , now  Chejler . An  inferip- 
tion  has  been  found  in  the  following  words : Deva  Leg . XX. 
Viclrix.  See  Camden’s  Britannia , p.  538. 

Section  VIII. 

fa)  Vettius  Bolanus  was  fent  by  Vitellius  to  command  in 
Britain,  after  the  abdication  of  Trebellius  Maximus.  He  had 
ferved  under  Corbulo  in  Armenia,  but,  according  to  Tacitus, 
does  not  feem  to  have  profited  by  the  example  of  fo  great  a 
mailer.  Mediocrity  was  his  element.  And  yet  Statius,  in  a 
poem  to  Crifpinus,  the  fon  of  Bolanus,  lays  out  the  whole  force 
of  his  genius  to  celebrate  the  warlike  achievements  of  the  father. 
Fie  ftuns  us  with  a mufter-roll  of  his  virtues,  his  exploits  in  the 
eall,  and  his  trophies  in  Britain.  Bolanus,  he  fays,  waged  war 
on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes,  and  fought  to  reduce  Armenia  to 
fubjedtion  under  Nero.  Corbulo,  the  commander  in  chief,  ad- 
mired the  ardour  of  the  young  officer,  and  committed  to  his  care 
the  moll  difficult  operations  of  the  campaign. 
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Ille  juventam 

Protinus  ingrediens,  pharetratum  invafit  Araxem 
Belliger,  indocilcmque  fero  fervire  Neroni 
Armeniam.  lligidi  fummam  Mavortis  agebat 
Corbulo,  fed  comitem  belli,  fociumque  laborum, 

Ille  quoque  egregiis  multum  miratus  in  armis, 

Bolanum,  atque  illi  curarum  afperrima  fuetus 
Credere,  partirique  metus. 

The  poet  proceeds  to  hold  up  to  the  Ton  the  great  example  of 
his  father.  Learn,  he  fays,  from  him  ; you  have  a family-mo- 
nitor to  infpire  you  with  every  virtue  ; let  kindred  praife  excite 
you  to  heroic  adlion.  The  Decii  and  the  Camilli  may  be  pointed 
out  to  others.  It  will  be  for  you  to  keep  your  eye  on  your 
father  ; obferve  with  what  undaunted  fortitude  he  advanced  as 
far  as  Thule  amidft  ftorms  and  tempefts  and  the  rigours  of  the 
winter. 

Difce,  puer  : nec  enim  externo  monitore  petendus 
Virtu tis  tibi  pulcher  amor  ; cognata  miniftret 
Laus  animos  : aliis  Decii  reducefque  Camilli 
Monftrentur  ; tu  difce  patrem,  quantufque  nigrantem 
Fluclibus  occiduis,  fefl'oque  Hyperione  Thulen 
Intrarit  mandata  gerens. 

Statius,  Syly.  lib.  v.  poem.  ii. 


Unfortunately  for  the  bard,  hiftory  is  filent  about  all  thefe  great 
exploits  ; and  when  hiftory,  the  intelligencer  of  antiquity,  nuntia 
vetnjiatis , fhews  no  foundation  for  this  exaggerated  praife,  the 
poet  mult  be  fuppofed  to  have  indulged  a flight  of  fancy.  Bolanus 
was  recalled;  and  Cerealis,  who  conducted  the  war  again!!  Civilis 
the  Batavian  chief  (See  lilfi.  b.  iv.  f.  71),  was  fent  by  Vefpafian 
to  command  the  legions  in  Britain,  A.  U.  823;  A.  D.  70.  Agri- 
cola, we  find,  was  ftill  ferving  in  Britain. 
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Sc  Elion  IX. 

(a ) The  fenators  were  not,  of  courfe,  of  the  patrician  order, 
as  appears,  Annals  xi.  f.  25,  where  we  fee  the  emperor  Claudius 
adding  the  oldeft  of  the  fathers  to  the  lilt  of  patricians  ; the  fami- 
lies of  that  rank,  created  by  Romulus  and  by  Brutus,  and  all'o 
thofe  advanced  by  Julius  C?elar  and  Auguftus,  being  well  nigh 
extinguifhed.  Vefpafian  exercifed  the  fame  authority,  and,  under 
his  patronage,  Agricola  rofe  to  the  honours  of  the  hate. 

(bj  The  grand  divifions  of  Gaul  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  fedtion  i.  note  (a).  To  that  ac- 
count it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  a fubdivifion  was  made  by 
Auguftus,  diftributing  the  whole  country  into  feven  provinces; 
namely,  Narbonne  Gaul,  Aquitania,  the  province  of  Lugdilnum, 
or  Lyons,  properly  Celtic  Gaul  ; Belgic  Gaul,  and  Upper  and 
Lower  Germany.  Thefe  feveral  diftridts,  except  Narbonne 
Gaul,  were  under  the  immediate  management  of  the  prince.  The 
province  of  Aquitania  was  inclofed  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
the  Rhone,  the  Loire,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

(c)  The  governors  of  provinces  admmiftered  juftice  not  only 
to  the  army,  but  likewife  to  the  inhabitants.  In  difeharging  the 
fundtions  of  his  Ration,  Agricola  took  care  to  have  no  difpute,  no 
conteft  with  fubordinate  officers.  Seneca  obferves,  to  contend  with 
your  luperior,  is  a degree  of  phrenfy  ; with  your  equal,  fome- 
thing  is  hazarded  ; with  your  inferior,  it  is  a degradation.  Cum 
fuperiort  contendere,  furiofum ; cum  pari , an  ceps ; cum  inferior e, 
fordldum. 

(d)  In  the  year  of  Rome  830,  and  of  the  Chriftian  sera  77, 
Vefpafian  was  conful,  eighth  time,  with  his  fon  Titus,  the  fixth. 
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On  the  kalends  of  July  in  that  year,  Brotier  fays,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Muratori,  Annali  a Italia^  tom.  i.  p.  291,  that  Domi- 
tian  and  Agricola  were  appointed  confuls  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  This  practice  was  firfb  introduced  by  Auguftus,  under 
the  plaufible  pretence  of  having  more  frequent  opportunities  to 
oblige  the  illuftrious  families  of  Rome,  but,  in  fad;,  to  impair  the 
dignity,  and  leffen  the  power  of  the  confuls.  The  fucceeding 
emperors  adopted  the  fame  plan  of  policy  ; and  the  mifchief  went 
on  increafing,  till  in  the  reign  of  Commodus  there  were  no  lefs 
than  five-and-twenty  conluls  in  one  year.  During  the  whole 
time,  the  confuls,  who  entered  on  their  office  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  year.  Thofe,  who 
were  made  occafionally,  called  consules  subrogati,  are  fel- 
dom  mentioned  in  the  fasti  consulares.  Hence  the  diffi- 
culty of  afcertaining  their  exad  time.  Agricola,  according  to 
Tillemont,  was  conful  A.  D.  77. 

Sc  Eli  on  X. 

(a)  The  writers,  who  before  Tacitus’s  time  had  given  a 
defcription  of  Britain,  were  Julius  Csefar,  Livy,  the  celebrated 
hiftorian,  and  Fabius  Rufticus,  the  friend  of  Seneca,  often  quoted 
by  Tacitus.  His  works  have  perilhed  in  the  general  wreck  of 
ancient  literature.  Livy’s  account  was  in  book  cv.  but  we  have 
nothing  now  remaining  except  the  Epitome,  not  veiy  well  filled 
up  by  the  Supplement  of  Freinfhemius.  A flight  knowledge  of 
diftant  countries  was  fufficient  for  the  ancient  geographers.  They 
were  never  at  a lofs  for  fome  form  or  fhape,  to  which  they  com- 
pared the  place  in  queftion,  and  then  conceived  that  they  had 
given  a true  outline  or  draught  of  the  country : but  the  accurate 
maps  of  modern  geographers  fhew  how  much  they  were  de- 
ceived. Pliny  the  elder  informs  us,  that  the  original  name  was 
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Albion,  and  Sir  William  Temple  gives  the  etymology  of  the 
word.  Albion,  he  fays,  was  derived  from  Alpion ; Alp , in  fome 
of  the  weftern  languages,  fignifying  high  lands  or  hills,  as  this 
ifle  appears  to  thofe  who  approach  it  from  the  continent.  In 
Casfar’s  time,  Britain  was  the  general  appellation.  Sir  William 
Temple  derives  the  word  from  Br'ith , the  paint  with  which  the 
inhabitants  gave  an  azure  blue  to  their  bodies  and  their  fhields. 
The  Romans,  he  fays,  called  the  illand  Britannia , giving  a Latin 
termination  to  a barbarous  name,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
did  with  regard  to  other  countries  that  fell  under  their  commerce 
or  conquefts  ; fuch  as  Mauritania,  Aquitania,  and  other  places 
commonly  known.  Camden  thinks  that  Britannia  was  a com- 
pound word,  from  Brith , paint,  and  Tania , a term  importing 
region  or  country.  Csefar’s  account  of  a triangular  form  may 
be  admitted.  Taking  the  whole  length  from  Dover  to  the  Land’s 
End  in  Cornwall  for  one  fide  of  the  triangle,  the  eaftern  and  the 
weftern  coafts  contrad  by  degrees,  and,  though  not  ftridly  re- 
duced to  a point  at  the  northern  extremity,  it  is  there  fufficiently 
narrow  to  juftify  CaTar’s  comparifon,  and,  according  to  Tacitus? 
to  prefent  the  form  of  a wedge.  It  is  true,  that  he  calls  it  an 
illand,  but  he  feems  to  have  had  no  better  authority  than  the 
voice  of  fame.  No  navigator  had,  at  that  time,  failed  round  the 
illand.  The  Greeks  thought  it  a large  continent.  See  Univ. 
Hifl.  vol.  xix.  p.  68. 

(b)  Csefar  fays  that  the  weftern  fide  extends  towards  Spain, 
and  that  Ireland,  about  half  as  large  as  Britain,  lies  oppofte  to 
that  coaft.  Vergit  ad  Hifpaniam , atque  occidentem  folem , qua  ex 
parte  ejl  Hibernia , dimidio  minor , at  exifiimatur , quam  Britannia. 
Be  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  v.  f.  13.  rI  he  part  of  Britain,  long  fince 
called  Scotland,  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Cale- 
donia 
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■donia,  becaufe,  fays  Sir  William  Temple,  the  north-eaft  part  of 
Scotland  was  by  the  natives  called  Cal  Dun,  which  fignifies 
hills  of  hazel,  with  which  it  was  covered  ; from  whence  the 
Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  Caledonia ; thus  forming  an  eafy 
and  plealant  found  out  of  what  was  harlh  to  fuch  elegant  tongues 
and  ears  as  theirs. 

(c)  An  account  of  this  voyage  round  the  ifland  will  be  found 
in  this  Tradt,  1.  38.  Then,  for  the  firfh  time,  the  Romans  ob- 
tained geographical  certainty. 

(d)  The  0 ?' cades  (now  the  Orkney  Iflands)  were  known  by 
the  report  of  fame  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Some  hillorians 
have  aferibed  the  conquell  to  that  emperor,  but  for  this  there 
does  not  feem  to  be  fufficient  foundation.  Flattery  was  in  hafle 
to  decorate  the  prince  with  laurels  unearned.  It  is  true  that 
Pomponius  Mela  has  faid  that  thofe  illands  were  thirty  in  num- 
ber. j riginta  funt  Orcades  anguflis  Inter  fe  diductee  fpatiis.  Mela, 
lib.  iii.  f.  6.  Pliny  likewife  mentions  them  ; but  his  account  of 
the  number  fhews  that  he  relied  cn  mere  report.  He  fays,  there 
are  forty  illands,  called  the  Orcades,  all  feparated  by  narrow 
flraits.  Sunt  ant  cm  xl.  Orcades  modicis  inter  fe  diferettz  fpatiis. 
Pliny,  lib.  iv.  f.  16.  Had  Claudius  added  thofe  illands  to  the 
Roman  empire,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  would  have  been  a 
variance,  as  to  the  number,  among  the  authors  of  that  day. 
Eutropius,  and  Eufebius  in  his  Chronicle,  are  the  authorities 
upon  which  Claudius  mult  rely  for  his  fame  ; but  the  filence  of 
Tacitus  is  a ftrong  contradiction  to  thofe  writers. 

(e)  Much  has  been  faid  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  of 
a place  in  the  northern  regions,  called  Thule  ; but  it  is  evident 
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they  did  not  all  agree  in  the  geographical  defcription.  Camden 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Thule  of  Tacitus  is  one  of  the  Shetland 
iflands,  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Orcades,  latit.  60.  The 
ancient  poets  heard  of  Thule , and  made  their  own  ufe  of  it,  to 
adorn  their  verfe.  To  fix  the  exad  fpot  was  not  their  bufinefs. 
They  were  mailers  of  every  northern  latitude,  and  they  could 
always  command  ice  enough  to  build  their  mountains,  and  fnow 
enough  to  cover  them.  From  the  hiftorians  and  geographers 
more  accuracy  might  be  expeded,  but  navigation  was  in  its 
infancy.  The  Northern  Ocean,  as  Tacitus  has  obferved  in  the 
Manners  of  the  Germans,  always  ad  verfe  to  mariners,  was  fel- 
dom  vifited  by  ihips  from  the  Roman  world.  Thule  was,  in 
general,  underftood  to  be  the  molt  remote  land  in  the  northern 
latitudes,  but  the  exad  local  fituation  was  not  afeertained.  Pliny 
the  elder  had  all  the  information  that  diligence  could  colled:,  and 
he  knew  how  to  embellifh  what  he  heard  with  all  the  graces  of 
elegant  compofition.  But  Hill  the  Northern  Ocean  was  unex- 
plored. The  German  Sea,  he  fays,  is  interfperfed  with  a num- 
ber of  iflands,  called  Glessari^e,  and  by  the  Greeks,  Elec- 
t RiDiE,  becaufe  amber  ( elednnn ) is  found  there  in  confiderable 
quantities.  Of  thefe  iflands,  Thule  is  the  moll  diftant;  and  there, 
at  the  fummer  folftiee,  when  the  lun  is  pafling  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer, the  inhabitants  have  no  night;  and,  in  like  manner,  during 
the  winter  they  fee  no  day,  for  the  fpace,  as  is  generally  fup- 
pofed,  of  fix  months.  Tib  adverfo  in  Germanicum  mare  fparfee  Glcf- 
farice,  quas  Eledridas  Greed  recentiores  appellavere , quod  ibi  eledrum 
nafeeretur.  Ultima  omnium , qua  memorantur , Thule;  in  qua 
foljlitio  nullas  cjfc  nodes  indicavimus , Cancri fignum  foie  tranfeunte , 
mdlofque  contra  per  brumam  dies.  Hoc  quidem  fenis  menfbus  conti- 
nuis  feri  arbitrantur.  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  f.  30.  But  it  is  evident  that 
Shetland  could  not  be  the  place  intended  by  Pliny.  A night  or 
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day  of  fix  months  is  known  in  more  northern  latitudes.  Pro- 
copius, in  hisHiftory  of  the  Gothic  War,  book  ii.  places  Thule  in 
Norway,  which  was  thought  by  the  ancients  to  be  an  ifland. 
Agricola’s  fleet  might  fee  the  coal!  of  Norway  at  a diftance,  and, 
having  heard  of  Thule , might  conclude  that  they  had  feen  that 
region  of  eternal  froft  and  lhow.  This,  or,  according  to  the  con- 
jecture of  Camden,  Shetland,  might  be  the  Thule  of  Tacitus.  7 hat 
of  Pliny  was,  moft  probably,  Iceland,  efpecially  as  he  fays  it  lay 
within  one  day’s  fail  from  the  Frozen  Ocean.  A Thule  unius  diet 
navigatione  mare  concretion , a nonnullis  Cranium  appellatur.  Lib. 
iv.  f.  30.  If  Iceland  was  intended  by  Pliny,  the  accounts  given 
by  navigators  muft  have  been  very  imperfect,  fince  he  makes  no 
mention  of  three  volcanos,  particularly  Mount  Hecla , which, 
amidfl:  a wafte  of  fnow,  conftantly  throws  up  columns  of  fmoke 
and  fire.  See  a Difcourfe,  Sur  la  Navigation  de  Pythias  a Thule, 
Memoirs  of  the  Acad,  of  Belles  Lett  res,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  436. 

(f)  ■ From  vague  and  uncertain  accounts  of  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
the  ancients  might  form  their  idea  of  a fea  in  fuch  a thick  and 
concrete  ftate,  that  the  oars  could  hardly  move,  and  the  winds 
fcarcely  agitate,  fuch  a fluggilh  mafs  of  water.  But  the  tranquillity 
of  thofe  feas  has  been  long  known  to  be  a mere  fidion.  It  is, 
therefore,  needlefs  to  examine  the  reafons  afiigned  by  Tacitus,  to 
account  for  a phenomenon  which  does  not  exift.  See  what  is 
laid  of  this  fea,  Manners  of  the  Germans , I.  45.  What  is  laid  of 
the  various  inlets,  through  which  the  tide  forces  its  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  is  fufficiently  warranted  by  the  TEfuarium 
Bodo trice  (the  Firth  of  Forth),  by  the  Glota  (the  Firth  of  Clyde), 
and  other  well  known  harbours,  creeks,  bays,  and  rivers  of 
Scotland. 
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Sedlion  XI. 

(a)  Through  the  want  of  literary  records,  the  hiftory  of  bar- 
barous nations  is  generally  loft  in  darknefs.  When  the  origin 
of  a people  could  not  be  traced,  the  difficulty  was  furmounted, 
by  fuppofing  that  the  foil,  by  a certain  fecundity  in  thofe  early 
feafons  of  the  world,  produced  the  race  of  man.  Mother  earth, 
or  mater  tellus,  fatisfied  the  enquiries  of  the  moft  profound 
philofophy.  The  forts  of  the  earth  were  called  itidigena , obo?'i- 
gbies , or  natives  of  the  foil.  Men  were  fuppofed  to  ipring  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  from  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  even  from 
rocks.  The  poets  were  the  philofophers  and  hiftorians  of  the 
age.  Horace  talks  of  the  human  race  iffuing  out  of  the  earth  : 
cum  prorcpferunt  prbnis  anbnalia  tcrris  ; and  Ovid  gives  them  no 
other  origin.  But  the  age  of  darknefs  is  paft,  and  the  reveries 
of  ignorance  have  long  Since  vaniffied.  We  are  now  content  to 
be  defcended  from  Adam,  inftead  of  reckoning  rocks  and  caves 
for  our  progenitors.  Tacitus  judges  by  a better  rule.  F’rom 
certain  refemblances  of  feature,  language  and  manners  ; from  the 
fize  of  limb  and  colour  of  the  hair,  he  concludes,  not  without 
probability,  that  this  ifland  was  peopled  from  Germany,  Spain, 
and  Gaul.  The  government  of  the  country  was  like  that  of 
Gaul,  confifting  of  feveral  nations  under  different  petty  princes. 
Csefar  reckons  no  lefs  than  four  in  Kent,  book  v.  f.  22.  The 
moft  confiderable  tribes,  or  nations  (Caledonia  not  included), 
were  the  Dumnotiii , in  Devonfhire  and  Cornwall ; the  Siluresy 
in  Herefordshire,  Radnor,  Brecknock,  Monmouth,  and  Glamor- 
gan ; the  Ordovices , in  North  Wales  ; the  T‘rbioba?itesy  in  Mid- 
dlefex  and  Effex  ; the  Ca?itiiy  or  people  of  Kent  ; the  Iccni,  in 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridgeffiire,  and  Huntingdonshire;  and  the 
Brigantes , in  Yorkfhire,  Durham,  Lancashire,  Weftmorland,  and 
Cumberland. 
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(b)  The  Caledonians , and  the  etymology  of  the  name,  have 
been  already  mentioned,  f.  x.  note  (a). 

(c)  The  Silures,  as  already  ftated,  occupied  Herefordfhire, 
Radnor,  Brecknock,  Monmouth,  and  Glamorganfhire.  They 
may  be  called  the  inhabitants  of  South  Wales.  The  Iberians 
were  the  iirft  inhabitants  of  Spain,  fo  called  from  the  river  Ibc- 
rus , now  the  Ebro. 

(d)  Cselar  tells  us  that  frequent  migrations  were  made  from 
Belgic  Gaul  into  Britain;  and  that  the  adventurers,  having  gained 
pofleflion  by  force  of  arms,  employed  themfelves  in  cultivating  the 
land,  in  a climate  which  they  lound  more  temperate  than  what,they 
had  known  in  Gaul,  Marithna  pars  ab  iis , qui preedee  ac  belli 
inferendi  caufa  ex  Bclgio  tranficrunt , et  bello  illato  ibi  remanferunt , 
atque  agros  colere  caepcrunt.  Loca  futit  temperatiora  qitarn  in  Gal- 
lia, rcmijjioribus  frigoribus.  Lib.  v.  f.  12.  The  continent,  mod 
undoubtedly,  was  peopled  firft,  and  the  redundant  numbers  over- 
flowed into  the  adjacent  ifles. 

(e)  The  Druids,  according  to  C;£far’s  account,  believed  in 
the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  and  that  doctrine  they  thought  had 
a happy  tendency  to  infpire  men  with  courage,  and  a contempt  of 
death.  They  taught  their  pupils  a fyftem  of  aftronomy ; they 
deferibed  the  various  revolutions  of  the  planets,  the  dimenfions  of 
the  globe,  the  operations  of  nature  ; they  talked  with  reverence 
of  the  immortal  gods,  and  initiated  their  youth  in  all  their  myf- 
teries.  In  primis  hoc  volant  perfuadere , non  inierire  animus , 
fed  ab  aids  pojl  mortem  tranfire  ad  alios  : atqnc  hoc  maxi  me 
ad  virtutem  excitari  putant , met  a mortis  negleblo.  Malta  praterea 
de  fuleribus , atque  eorum  motuy  de  mundi  ac  terrarum  magnifudine, 
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Ac  rerum  ncitura , dc  deortim  immortalium  vi  ac  pot  eft  ate  difputant, 
et  juventuti  tr admit . De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  1'.  13.  Human 
facrifices,  as  obferved  in  a former  note,  were  part  of  their  fuper- 
ftition.  Living  bodies  were  inclofed  in  large  ozier  cages,  and 
confumed  in  the  flames.  That  the  fame  rites  and  ceremonies 
were  eftablifhed  in  Britain,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  fince  we  arc 
told  by  Csefar,  that  the  religious  fyftem  of  Gaul  was  tranfplanted 
from  Britain  ; and,  even  in  his  time,  thofe,  who  wiihed  to  be 
perfedly  {killed  in  the  druidical  dodrines,  palled  over  into  this 
illand  for  inftfudion.  Difciplina  in  Britannia  reperta , atque  inde 
in  Galliam  tranjlata  cjfe  exiftimatur.  Et  nunc,  qni  diligentius 
cam  rem  cognofcere  volant,  plerumque  illo,  difeendi  caujii,  proficif- 
cuntur.  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  f.  12.  The  late  Mr.  Hume  has 
obferved,  “ that  no  idolatrous  worfhip  ever  attained  fuch  an 
afeendant  over  mankind  as  that  of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons ; 
and  the  Romans,  after  their  conquell,  finding  it  impoflible  to 
reconcile  thofe  nations  to  the  laws  and  inllitutions  of  their 
mailers,  were  at  laft  obliged  to  abolifh  the  druidical  fyftem  by 
penal  ftatutes ; a violence,  which  had  never,  in  any  other  in- 
fiance,  been  pradifed  by  thofe  tolerating  conquerors.”  Hume’s 
Hijl.  vol.  i.  p.  5.  See  Tacitus,  Annals,  book  xiv.  f.  30. 

/ 

(f)  This  conformity  of  languages,  Brotier  fays,  Hill  fubfifts  in 
fome  parts  of  Cornwall  and  of  the  ancient  Armorica,  now  called 
Bretagne.  It  is  faid,  that  a dialed  of  the  Welch  is  but  juft 
£Xtind  in  Cornwall. 

(g)  Solinus,  fpeaking  cf  the  warlike  Britons,  fays,  when 
a woman  is  delivered  of  a male  child,  fhe  places  the  infant’s  firft 
food  on  the  point  of  her  hufband’s  fword,  and  inferts  it  in  the 
little  one’s  mouth  ; and,  offering  up  her  {Applications  to  the  gods 
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of  her  country,  devoutly  prays,  that  he  may  die  in  war  amidft 
Roftile  fwords  and  javelins.  Solinus , chap.  22. 

(h)  The  Britons  were  conquered,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
by  Aulus  Plautius,  the  firft  Roman  general  who  landed  on  the 
illand,  fince  the  invafion  of  Julius  Casfar.  Plautius  defeated  the 
natives,  A.  U.  C.  796,  A.  D.  43.  Several  fignal  victories  were 
afterwards  obtained  by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  Petilius  Cerealis,  and 
other  commanders,  infomuch  that  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland 
was  reduced  to  a Roman  province.  The  Caledonians  Rood  for 
liberty,  till  their  laft  decifive  adtion,  under  Galgacus  (fee  from 
ledtion  xxx.  to  end  of  fedtion  xxxviii.),  when  they  retired 
to  their  faftneffes  in  the  Highlands. 

Se&ion  XII. 

fa)  This  manner  of  fighting  in  chariots  calls  to  mind  the 
practice  of  heroic  times  defcribed  in  the  battles  of  the  Iliad.  But 
the  heroes  of  the  poet  differed,  in  their  notion  of  the  point  of 
honour,  from  the  Britifh  chiefs.  With  the  Greeks  and  Trojans, 
the  driver  of  the  carriage  was  the  fecond  in  rank  : the  warrior  of 
high  renown  was  the  perfon  who  fought.  Hedtor  had  his 
Tquire  to  guide  the  reins,  while  he  difplayed  his  towering  plume, 
and  braved  every  danger.  Achilles  had  his  Automedon. 

Automedoft  and  Alcimus  prepare 

Th’  immortal  couriers  and  the  radiant  car. 

The  charioteer  then  whirl’d  the  iafh  around, 

And  fwift  afcended  at  one  adtive  bound ; 

Then  bright  in  heav’nly  arms,  above  his  Tquire 
Achilles  mounts,  and  fets  the  field  on  fire. 

Pope’s  Iliad,  book  xix.  v.  426. 

Virgil  in  a beautiful  pidlure  reprefenting  the  wars  of  Troy,  in 
7 the 
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the  firft  iEneid,  defcribes  the  Trojans  flying  before  Achilles,  who 
purfues  with  ardour  in  his  warlike  car  : 

Hac  Pliryges,  inftaret  curru  criftatus  Achilles. 

In  the  fifth  Iliad  iEneas  invites  Pandartis  to  join  him  in  the 
fight: 

Halle,  feize  the  whip,  and  fnatch  the  guiding  rein  ; 

The  warrior’s  fury  let  this  arm  fuftain ; 

Or,  if  to  combat  thy  bold  heart  incline, 

Take  thou  the  fpear,  the  chariot’s  care  be  mine. 

Pope’s  Iliad,  book  v.  verfe  284. 


Among  the  Britons  it  was  otherwife  : the  chief  warrior  drove  the 
chariot,  by  Csefar  called  cjfeda , and  by  T acitus  covinus : fee 
this  Tra£t,  f.  xxxv.  note  ( b J.  The  Britifh  chiefs,  as  it  feems, 
thought  it  more  honourable  to  drive  the  car  into  the  thickeft 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  braving  every 
danger.  It  appears,  likewife,  that  a number  of  combatants 
mounted  together  in  the  fame  vehicle,  which  was  not  the  cafe 
in  Homer’s  battles. 

(b)  We  read  in  the  Annals,  b.  xii.  f.  36,  of  Caradlacus,  king 
of  the  Silures  ; in  b.  xiv.  f.  31,  of  Prafutagvis,  king  of  the  Iceni  ; 
and  f.  35,  of  Boadicea,  his  .widow,  who  fucceeded  to  her  huf- 
band's  dominions.  For  Cartifmandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes, 
who  delivered  up  Cara£Iacus  to  the  Romans,  fee  Annals , b.  xii. 
f.  36,  and  Hi/l.  b.  iii.  f.  45. 

(c)  The  original  fays,  rarus  duabus  tribufve  civitatibus  ad 
propulfandum  commune  periculnm  conventus.  This,  tranflated  ver- 
bally, imports,  that  a meeting  is  feldom  had  between  two  or  three 
cities  to  repel  the  common  danger.  But  the  wrord  civ  it  as  is  rarely 
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ufed  by  the  Latin  hiftorians  for  what,  in  the  modern  acceptation, 
is  called  a city.  Civitas  generally  implies  a body  politic,  a peo- 
ple united  in  civil  lociety,  under  a fettled  conftitution,  and  a regu- 
lar frame  of  laws.  Such  were  the  Silures,  under  Caradtacus; 
the  Icenians,  under  Boadicca  ; the  Brigantes,  under  Cartifinan- 
dua  : but  there  is  no  inftance  of  their  adting  in  concert  for  their 
mutual  defence. 

(d)  Tacitus,  in  this  place,  may  be  faid  to  be  out  of  his  depth. 
His  notions  here,  as  well  as  in  the  pafiage  concerning  the 
Suiones  in  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  ledtion  xlv,  hold  more 
of  the  poet  than  the  philolopher.  Aftronomy  and  geography  were 
fciences  not  fufficiently  cultivated  in  his  time.  Pliny  endeavours 
more  rationally  to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  from  the  pofition 
of  the  fun  at  the  fummer  folflice.  In  Italy,  he  fays,  the  length  of 
the  day  is  fifteen  hours,  and  in  Britain  feventeen ; the  nights  in 
that  ifland  being  fo  bright,  that,  when  the  fun  at  the  folfiice 
approaches  fo  near  the  earth  as  to  become  vertical,  the  northern 
regions  have,  by  confequence,  a day  of  fix  months,  and  in  the 
winter  a night  of  the  fame  length.  In  Italia  quindecim  boras ; in 
Britannia feptemdccim ; ubi  a fate  lucida  no  lies,  baud  dub'te  repromit - 
tunt  id , quod  cogit  ratio  credi , folfitii  diebus  accedeute  foie  propius 
vert’icem  mundi , fulfil  a terra  continuos  dies  habere  fenis  menfbus , 
nollefquc  e diverfo  ad  brumam  remoto.  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  f.  75.  But 
long  fea  voyages  were  rarely  undertaken  in  Pliny’s  time,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  he  wanted  due  information. 
He  mentions  one  bold  navigator,  Pytneas  of  Marfeilles,  and, 
.upon  his  authority,  fays  that  at  Thule,  which  lay  fix  days  fail 
from  the  northern  part  of  Britain,  the  day  and  night  were  each 
of  them  fix  months  long.  The  fame,  he  adds,  was  faid  of  the 
ifie  of  Mona,  which  was  diftant  from  Camelodunum  ( Colcbefcr) 
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about  two  hundred  miles.  Shjod fieri  in  infuld  Thule , Pytheas 
Majfdicnfis  feripfit,  fex  dierum  navigatione  in  feptcmtrionem  a Bri- 
tannia dijiante.  Spuidam  vero  et  in  Mona  qua  difat  a Camcloditno , 
Britannia  oppido , circiter  ducentis  millibus  adfrmant . Pliny, 

lib.  ii.  f.  75.  If  the  Thule  of  Pytheas  was  Greenland  or  Zembla, 
what  is  faid  of  the  length  of  days  and  nights  in  thofe  iflands 
may  be  admitted ; but  the  fame  could  not  be  the  cafe  in  Britain, 
or  any  Britifh  ifland.  The  Orkneys  lie  in  latitude  60,  or  there- 
abouts ; and  in  the  fummer,  their  day  is  not  much  more  than 
eighteen  hours  long.  But  neither  Pliny,  nor  Tacitus,  had  a juft 
idea  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  viciffitudes  of  feafons 
occafioned  by  the  annual  motion  round  the  fun.  The  difeovery 
was  referred  for  the  genius  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  Without  being 
a voyager  or  traveller,  that  fublime  philofophcr  founded  his  cal- 
culations on  mathematical  and  fcientific  principles.  As  Fonte- 
neile  obferves,  he  afeertained  the  true  figure  of  the  earth  without 
ftirring  out  of  his  elbow-chair.  The  experiments  of  Mauper- 
tuis,  and  his  aflociates,  who  in  the  years  1735  and  1736  mea- 
lured  a degree  in  Lapland,  ferved  to  confirm  Newton’s  doeftrine; 
and,  from  that  time,  the  length  of  days  and  nights  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe  has  been  fcientilically  known.  Mathematicians  have 
informed  us,  that  the  degrees  of  longitude  are  not,  like  thofe  of 
latitude,  always  equal,  but  diminifh  in  proportion  as  the  meri- 
dians contract  in  their  approach  to  the  Pole,  as  may  be  feen  in 
the  common  tables,  fhewing  the  number  of  miles  contained  in  a 
degree  of  longitude,  in  each  parallel  of  latitude  from  the  Equator 
to  the  Pole.  In  confequence  of  this  knowledge,  and  the  pofition 
of  the  earth  in  every  part  of  its  orbit,  aftronomers  have  laid 
down  their  tables  of  the  various  climates  between  the  Equator  and 
the  extremity  of  the  north.  They  have  enumerated  thirty  climates  ; 
in  the  firft  twenty-four,  which  terminate  between  the  latitudes  66 
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and  67,  the  days  increafeby  half  hours;  and  in  the  remaining  fix, 
by  months.  At  Spitzbergen,  or  Eaft  Greenland,  the  day  lafts  five 
months,  and  fix  at  the  Pole.  Pomponius  Mela  talks  of  Thule , 
but  he  did  not  know  where  to  place  his  ifland,  fo  as  to  account 
for  the  length  of  days,  which  he  has  defcribed.  He  fays  that 
ThuU  lies  oppofite  to  the  coaft  of  the  Belga , and  there  the  nights 
are  dark  in  winter,  but  at  the  fummer  folftice  there  is  no  night 
at  all.  Thule  Belgarum  lit  tori  oppofita  eft:  in  ea  noElcs  per  hyemem 
obfcura ; per  folftitium  nulla.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  6.  But  that  length 
of  days  could  only  happen  in  the  more  northern  latitudes.  When 
Tacitus  fays,  that  the  nights,  at  the  extremity  of  Britain,  are  fo 
luminous,  that  the  interval  between  the  clofe  and  the  return  of 
day  can  fcarce  be  diftinguifhed,  this  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted, 
fince  Lord  Mulgrave,  in  an  accurate  account  of  his  Voyage  to 
the  Northern  Seas,  performed  in  the  year  1773,  fays  that  on  the 
1 2th  of  June  (latitude  56:  28)  it  was  then  light  enough  all 
night  to  read  upon  deck.  On  the  29th  of  the  fame  month  (lati- 
tude 77  : 59)  the  adjacent  coaft,  covered  with  fnow  and  ice,  would 
have  fuggefted  the  idea  of  perpetual  winter,  had  not  the  mildnefs 
of  the  weather,  bright  funfhine,  and  conftant  day-light,  given  a 
cheerfulnefs  and  novelty  to  the  whole  of  that  ftriking  and  roman- 
tic fcene.  In  the  month  of  Auguft  (latitude  80,  or  thereabouts) 
his  lordfhip  obferved,  that,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  being 
in  thofe  latitudes,  he  never  found  (though  Martin  has  faid  other- 
wife)  that  the  fun  at  midnight  in  appearance  refembled  the  moon. 
His  lordfhip  adds,  that  he  law  no  difference,  in  clear  weather, 
between  the  fun  at  midnight  and  any  other  time,  but  what 
arofe  from  a different  degree  of  altitude  ; the  brightnefs  of  the 
light  appearing  there,  as  well  as  elfewhere,  to  depend  on  the 
obliquity  of  his  rays.  See  the  Voyage,  p.  71. 
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(e)  When  Tacitus  endeavours  to  affign  a reafon  for  the  fhort 
interval  between  day  and  night,  and  fays,  that  the  extreme  and 

flat  parts  ofl  the  earth , cafling  a low  Jhadow , do  not  elevate  the 
darknefs , and  night  falls  beneath  the  fly  and  the  flars , it  is  impof- 
fible  to  ftrike  out  any  thing  like  fenfe  from  a paffage  fo  very 
embarraffed  and  obfeure.  The  reader  is  left  to  regret  that  a 
writer,  of  fuch  acute  difeernment  on  all  political  and  moral  fub- 
jedts,  fliould  be  obliged,  without  any  principles  of  aftronomy 
and  geography  (a  fcience  in  that  age  little  underftood),  to  offer  a 
vain  hypothefis  for  reafon  and  found  philofophy.  Tacitus,  it 
fliould  feem,  thought  that  the  earth  was  one  extenfive  continued 
furface,  and  that  night  was  occafioned  by  the  fun’s  retiring  be- 
hind high  lands  and  mountains.  The  form  of  the  globe,  its  ro- 
tation on  its  own  axis,  and  the  various  pofitions  in  its  annual 
orbit,  are  mathematical  difeoveries,  which  were  not  known  to  the 
Romans. 

(f)  Mines  of  gold  and  filver,  fufficient  to  reward  the  con- 
queror, were  found  in  Mexico  and  Peru  ; but  this  illand  never 
produced  a quantity  to  pay  the  invader  for  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
human  fpecies.  Cicero  fays,  in  one  of  his  letters,  It  is  well 
known  that  not  a fingle  grain  of  filver  could  be  found  in  the 
illand.  Illud  cognition  eft,  neque  argenti  fcrupulum  ejfe  ullum  in 
ilia  infula.  Ad  Attic,  lib.  iv.  epift.  16.  This,  however,  is  con- 
tradi&ed  by  modern  authorities.  Camden  mentions  gold  and 
filver  mines  in  Cumberland,  a mine  of  filver  in  Flintfhire,  and 
of  gold  in  Scotland.  See  Camden’s  Britannia , p.  692  and  741. 
The  fame  author,  talking  of  the  copper  mines  in  Cumberland, 
fays,  that  veins  of  gold  and  filver  were  found  intermixed  with 
the  common  ore,  and,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  gave  birth  to  a 
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fuit  at  law  between  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  another 
claimant.  Dodlor  Borlafe,  in  his  Hijlory  of  Cornwall,  p.  214, 
relates,  “ that  fo  late  as  the  year  1753,  feveral  pieces  of  gold 
were  found  in  what  the  miners  call frcam  tin  ; and  filver  is  now 
got  in  confiderable  quantity  from  feveral  of  our  lead  mines.”  A 
curious  paper  concerning  the  gold  mines  of  Scotland  is  given  by 
Mr.  Pennant  in  Append.  No.  X.  to  his  fecond  part  of  A T our  in 
Scotland  in  1772.  But  ftill  there  never  was  gold  and  filver  enough 
to  be  the  price  of  victory.  The  other  metals,  fuch  as  iron,  lead, 
tin,  and  copper,  are  found  in  abundance  at  this  day. 

(g)  Suetonius  imputes  Cse  far’s  invafion  of  Britain  to  his  de- 
fire of  enriching  himfelf  with  the  pearl  found  on  different  parts 
of  the  coaft.  Britanniam  pctiijfc  fpe  margaritarum.  In  Jul.  Ccef 
f.  47.  Pliny  fays,  it  is  certain  that  pearls  of  an  inferior  fiz-e*  and- 
rather  difcoloured,  are  produced  in  Britain ; fince  the'Deifiecl 
Julius  wifhed  it  to  be  underftood,  that  the  breaft-plafe "which  he 
dedicated  to  Venus,  in  the  temple  of  the  goddefs,  was  com- 
pofed  of  Britifh  pearl.  In  Britannia  parvos  atque  decolorcs 
( imiones ) nafci  certain  efl,  quoniam  Divas  Julius  tboracem , quem 
Vcneri  gcnitrici  in  templo  ejus  dicavit , ex  Britannia's  margaritis 
faSium  voluerit  intelligi.  Plin.  lib.  ix.  f.  35.  The  pearls  moft  in 
requeft  with  the  ancients  were  thofe  collected  in  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Gulf  of  Perfia,and  the  Indian  Ocean;  the  next  in  value  were  the 
Britifh,  tinged  on  the  furface  with  a colour  relembling  gold,  but, 
in  general,  of  a dark  hue,  and  lefs  tranfparent  than  the  Indian. 
Camden  talks  of  pearl  found  in  Caernarvon , in  Cumberland, , and 
the  Britifh  Sea.  See  his  Britannia , p.  597,  690,  and  752.  Mr, 
Pennant,  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland,  1769,  mentions  a confider- 
able pearl  fifhery  out  of  the  frefh  water  mufcle  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Perth,  from  whence  1 0,000 1.  worth  was  fent  to  London  from 
1761  to  1769.  But  when  that  ingenious  traveller  vilited  Scot- 
land, the  flfhery  was  almoft  exhaufted.  There  is  a paflage  in 
Pliny  that  fliews  the  efleem  in  which  the  Oriental  pearl  was 
held  at  Rome.  Pearls,  he  fays,  are  imported  in  fuch  quantities 
from  the  Arabian  Sea,  that  Rome  was  annually  drained  of  an 
immoderate  fum  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  and  the  penin- 
fula  of  India.  So  much  do  our  finery  and  our  women  coft  us 
annually  ! Verum  Arabia  etiamnum  felicius  mare  ejl : ex  illo  nam - 
que  margaritas  mittit ; minimaque  computatione  millies  centcna  fcf- 
tertia  annis  omnibus  India  et  Seres , peninfalaque  ilia  imperio  nojlro 
adimunt.  Tanto  nobis  delicia  et  femina  conjiantl  Pliny,  lib.  xii. 
f.  18.  This  proves  what  Tacitus  fays:  When  fo  much  en- 
couragement was  given,  the  avarice  of  Britifh  merchants  would 
not  be  deficient.  Their  pearl,  therefore,  was  of  an  inferior  fort. 

Seblion  XIII. 

fa)  Tacitus  now  proceeds  to  relate  the  progrefs  of  the  Ro- 
man arms  in  Britain,  from  the  firft  invafion  of  the  ifland  by 
Julius  Csefar  to  the  time  when  Agricola  became  commander  in 
chief.  This,  and  the  preceding  account,  may  by  fome  be  called 
a digreflion  : but,  fince  Agricola  fubdued  the  whole  ifland,  a 
defcription  of  the  country  and  the  inhabitants  is  a proper  in- 
troduction to  fo  bright  a career  of  glory.  Julius  Ccefar,  it  is 
well  known,  made  two  attempts  upon  this  ifland ; the  firft 
A.  U.  C.  699,  and  the  fecond  in  the  following  year.  The  plans 
which  his  ambition  had  formed  againft  his  own  country,  did 
not  leave  him  at  leifure  to  enlarge  the  Roman  empire.  After 
fome  flight  fuccefs,  he  feems  to  have  been  glad  to  withdraw  his 
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forces.  There  is  fome  truth  in  what  Lucan  has  faid  : Lie 
fhewed  his  back  to  the  enemy  whom  he  fought : 

Territa  quxfitis  oftendit  terga  Britannis. 

(b)  The  moderation  or  prudence  which  took  place  in  the 
councils  of  Auguftus  is  well  known.  Content  with  receiving 
fome  petty  annual  tributes  from  Britain,  that  emperor  did  not 
choofe  to  involve  himfelf  in  remote  and  dangerous  wars.  It 
was  with  him  a maxim,  that  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  ought 
not  to  be  enlarged  ; and  in  his  will,  which  after  his  death  was 
read  in  the  fenate,  he  gave  that  advice  to  his  fucceflors.  See 
Annals , b.  i.  f.  11.  Auguftus,  fays  the  late  Mr.  Hume,  con- 
tent with  the  vi&ory  obtained  over  the  liberties  of  his  own 
country,  was  little  ambitious  of  acquiring  fame  by  foreign  wars; 
and  being  apprehenfive  left  the  fame  unlimited  extent  of  domi- 
nion which  had  fubverted  the  republic  might  alfo  overwhelm 
the  empire,  he  recommended  it  to  his  fucceflors  never  to  en- 
large the  territories  of  the  Romans.  Tiberius,  jealous  of  the 
fame  which  might  be  acquired  by  his  generals,  made  this  ad- 
vice of  Auguftus  a pretence  for  his  ina&ivity.  Hume’s  Hijl . 
vol.  i.  p.  6.  See  Annals , b.  i.  f.  77. 

( c)  Caligula’s  threatened  invafton  of  Britain  ended  in  an  idle 
and  vain  parade.  Hiftory  has  no  fcene  of  folly  to  compare  with 
it.  The  German  expedition  prefented  a farce  to  the  world,  in 
which  the  emperor  expofed  himfelf  to  derifton.  His  mock 
triumph  over  the  Britons  was  a fequel  to  the  former  frolic,  but 
ftill  more  abfurd  and  ridiculous.  Having  written  to  the  fenate, 
to  reprimand  them  for  enjoying  the  pleafures  of  the  circus,  while 
their  emperor  was  expoling  himfelf  to  the  greateft  dangers,  he 
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drew  up  his  army  on  the  coaft  of  Geforiacum  (now  Boulogne ) ; 
and  having,  with  great  parade,  difpoied  his  ballljlce  and  other  war- 
like engines,  he  ordered  his  foldiers  to  gather  the  fea  fhells,  and 
fill  their  helmets  and  the  fkirts  of  their  clothes.  Thefe,  he  faid, 
were  the  fpoils  of  the  ocean,  fit  to  be  depofited  in  the  capitol. 
In  memory  of  this  fignal  vidtory,  he  eredted  a tower,  to  ferve  as 
a light-houfe  for  mariners,  and  by  letters  to  Rome  ordered  pre- 
parations to  be  made  for  his  triumphal  entry,  with  fpecial  direc- 
tions that  it  fhould  exceed  in  magnificence  every  thing  of  the 
kind.  The  fathers  refufed  to  comply,  and  for  their  difobedience 
all  were  devoted  to  deftrudtion : but  before  his  bloody  purpofe 
could  be  executed,  a confpiracy  was  formed  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  Caligula  was  put  to  death,  A.  U.  C.  794;  A.  D.  41. 
See  Suetonius,  Life  of  Caligula , f.  46,  47. 

(d)  The  Britons,  unmolefted  by  the  Romans,  had  enjoyed 
their  liberty  near  a century,  when,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the 
projedt  of  fubduing  the  ifland  was  concerted.  The  moft  ftupid 
of  the  emperors  was  deftined  to  be  the  conqueror  of  Britain.  A 
powerful  army  was  fent  from  Gaul,  under  the  command  of  able 
officers.  Vefpafian  was  one  of  the  number;  and  upon  that  occa- 
fion  that  officer,  as  Tacitus  expreffies  it,  Jhewed  himfelf  to  the 
Fates.  The  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland  being  foon  reduced, 
Claudius  refolved  to  vifit  his  new  dominions.  He  took  poffef- 
fion  of  Camelodunum  ( Colchefer ),  received  the  fubmiffion  of 
feveral  petty  kings,  and  in  lefs  than  fix  months  returned  to 
Rome,  to  enjoy  the  fplendour  of  a triumph,  with  the  additional 
title  ofBRiTANNicus.  Suetonius,  Life  of  Claudius , f.  17. 

Section  XIV. 

(a)  Aulus  Plautius  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
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Tent  by  Claudius  to  the  invaficn  of  Britain,  A.  U.  C.  796; 
A.  D.  43. 

(b)  An  account  of  Oftorius  Scapula  and  the  brilliant  fuccefs 
of  his  arms,  is  given  by  Tacitus,  Annals,  b.  xii.  f.  31  to  39.  He 
fent  Caradtacus  a prifoner  to  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  803.  From  that 
time  he  went  on  in  a career  of  victory  for  feveral  months;  when, 


in  the  midft  of  a war  with  the  Silures,  he  died  worn  out  with  care 
and  fatigue.  Camden  lays,  that  in  the  parifh  of  Binder,  near 
Hereford,  the  traces  of  a Roman  camp  are  llill  to  be  feen,  called 
Oyster-Hill,  and  he  fuppofes  the  name  to  be  derived  from 
Oftorius,  the  Roman  General,  Gibfon’s  Camden , p.  580. 

( c ) The  Romans  had  the  precaution  to  eftablifh  a ftrong 
poft,  well  garrifoned  by  a body  of  veterans.  This  was  at  Camu - 
lodum , in  the  territory  of  the  Trinobantes,  now  the  county  of 
Eflex.  Camidodam , according  to  Camden,  was  the  town  of  Mal- 
den : Baxter  and  other  antiquarians  fix  it  at  Colchefter,  and 
that  opinion  is  adopted  by  moft  of  the  commentators. 

(dj  We  read  in  the  Annals,  that,  as  foon  as  the  death  of 
Oftorius  Scapula  was  known  at  Rome,  Claudius  fent  Aulus 
Didius  to  fucceed  to  the  command.  That  officer  was  involved  in  a 
war,  in  favour  of  Cartifmandua  againft  Venufius,  her  repudiated 
hufband ; and,  though  age  and  infirmity  rendered  him  inactive, 
he  was  enabled  by  his  officers  to  quell  the  infurre&ion.  See 
dbnnals,  b.  xii.  f.  40.  In  this  Tradf  he  is  called  Didius  Gallus : 
perhaps  his  name  was  Aulus  Didius  Gallus. 

(e ) Veranius  was  conful  A.  U.  C.  802.  dlnnals , b.  xii. 


(f)  Suetonius 
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(f)  Suetonius  Paulinas  has  been  already  mentioned  ; fee  this 
Trad,  fedion  v,  note  (a)\  fee  alfo  Annals,  b.  xiv.  f.  29.  H'tjl, 
b.  i.  f.  87.  Hijt.  b.  ii.  f.  23,  32,  6c. 

(g)  It  is  unneceffary  to  repeat  that  Mona  is  the  ifle  of  An- 
glefsy.  The  channel,  that  feparates  it  from  Caernarvon,  is  fo 
narrow,  that  Edward  L attempted  to  throw  a bridge  over  it.  It 
was  the  afylum  of  the  Druids,  and  the  capital  of  their  religious 
rites.  Suetonius  attacked  this  place,  deftroyed  their  altars,  and 
their  facred  groves,  where  they  facrificed  human  victims.  See 
Annals , b.  xiv.  f.  29  to  40.  It  may  be  neceflary  to  obferve, 
that  the  Mona  of  Caefar  and  Tacitus  ought  not  to  be  confounded. 
That  of  Cxlar  is  the  Ifle  of  Man,  b.  v.  f.  13.  Pliny  calls  it  Mc-> 
napia , b.  iv.  f.  16.  Tacitus  always  means  the  ifle  of  Anglefey. 
Plume  obferves,  that  Suetonius,  having  deftroyed  the  Druids, 
with  their  confecrated  groves,  and  triumphed  over  the  religion 
of  the  Britons,  thought  his  future  progrels  would  be  eafy  in  re- 
ducing the  people  to  lubjedion.  Hume,  Hijl.  vol.  i.  p.  8.  But 
Paulinus  could  not  ftay  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  illand.  He 
was  recalled  by  the  revolt  under  the  conduct  of  Boadicea.  The 
final  reduction  of  the  ifle  was  referved  for  Agricola.  See  this 
Trad,  f.  18. 

Section  XV. 

(a)  The  general  revolt  of  the  Britons,  and  the  maflacre  of 
the  Romans,  that  followed  in  confequence  of  the  difcontents  here 
painted  forth  in  the  ftrongefi:  colours,  are  related  at  large  in  the 
Annals , b.  xiv.  f.  31  to  38. 

(b)  Inftead  of  their  own  kings,  whofe  power  does  not  ap- 
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pear  to  have  been  fufficiently  limited,  the  Britons  now  groaned 
under  the  oppreflion  of  two  mailers ; namely,  the  governor  of 
the  province,  and  the  emperor’s  procurator.  Dio  Calhus  Hates 
thofe  two  caufes  of  the  infurredlion,  and  adds,  as  a further  incen- 
tive, the  avarice  of  jSeneca.  That  philofopher,  he  fays,  was  a 
well-pradlifed  money-lender,  and,  being  perfectly  verfed  in  all 
the  arts  of  ufury,  laid  out  a large  fum  at  exorbitant  intereft 
among  the  natives  of  Britain.  As  fall  as  his  money  became  due, 
he  haralfed  the  province  with  fuch  unrelenting  cruelty,  that  the 
diftrefied  inhabitants  were  lired  with  indignation.  Such  is  the 
account  of  an  hillorian ; but  an  hillorian  with  reafon  l'ufpedted 
of  harbouring  fecret  malignity  to  the  molt  illultrious  characters 
in  Rome. 

( c ) An  allufion  to  the  fate  of  Varus  and  his  legions,  which 
happened  in  the  fortieth  year  of  Augultus,  A.  U.  C.  762;  A.  D.  9. 
See  Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  37,  note  (d).  Annals,  b.  i.  fec- 
tions  58,  61,  and  62. 

(d)  Paulinus  was  then  employed  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey. 

SeElion  XVI. 

(a)  Boadicea  was  the  daughter  of  Prafutagus,  king  of  the 
Icenians  : fhe  fucceeded  to  her  father’s  dominions,  and,  being 
ignominioufly  treated  by  the  Romans,  headed  the  revolt,  and  in 
the  field  of  adtion  diltinguilhed  herfelf  by  her  martial  fpirit. 
Annals,  b.  xiv.  The  reader,  on  this  occalion,  will  not  forget 
the  late  Mr.  Glover’s  excellent  tragedy,  entitled  Boadicea ; a 
piece  written  in  the  true  llyle  of  dramatic  poetry;  without  the  luf- 
cious  fweetnefs  of  Rowe  ; yet  elegant,  llrong,  and  vigorous.  If  the 
5 lafl 
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laft  aft  had  been  conftruCted  with  art,  To  as  to  raife  expectation, 
and  produce  an  unforefeen  cataftrophe,  the  play  would  hill  retain 
its  place  in  the  theatre,  inferior  to  Sha-kefpear  only. 

(b)  On  the  firft  intelligence  of  the  revolt,  and  the  dreadful 
flaughter  that  followed,  Suetonius  Paulinus  abandoned  the  ifle  of 
Anglefey,  and  fhewed  at  once  his  conduCt  and  his  valour.  See 
Annals , b.  xiv.  f.  31  to  38. 

(c)  Petronius  Turpilianus  fucceeded  to  the  government  of 
Britain,  A.  U.  C.  814,  having  juh  then  clofed  the  year  of  his 
confulfhip.  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  Suetonius,  having  loft  a 
few  fhips  on  the  coaft  in  a gale  of  wind,  was,  under  that  pre- 
tence, recalled  by  order  of  Nero.  Turpilianus  undertook  no 
warlike  enterprife,  content  to  varniffi  his  own  inactivity  with  the 
name  of  peace.  Annals , b.  xiv.  f.  39. 

(d)  The  account  of  Trebellius  Maximus,  given  by  Tacitus 
in  his  Hiftory,  differs  a little  from  what  is  related  in  the  paffage 
before  us.  Being  at  variance  with  Rolcius  Cselius,  an  officer  of 
a turbulent  fpirit,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Vitellius  for  protection, 
A.  U.  C.  822,  A.  D.  69.  Hljl.  b.  i.  f.  60, 

(e)  Tacitus  informs  us  that  Trebellius  Maximus  was  not 
gracioufly  received  by  Vitellius,  who  was  then  on  his  way  from 
Lyons  into  Italy.  Vettius  Bolanus,  a follower  in  the  train  of 
Vitellius,  was  appointed  governor  of  Britain,  A.  U.  C.  822. 
Hijl.  b.  ii.  f.  65.  We  are  told  in  this  TraCt,  f.  8,  that  Agricola 
ferved  in  Britain  under  Bolanus,  but  repreffed  his  military  ardour, 
left  he  ffiould  appear  defirous  of  riling  fuperior  to  his  general. 
In  the  paffage  before  us,  Bolanus  feems  to  have  paffed  his  time  in 
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indolence  ; inactive  againft  the  enemy,  and  without  authority  in 
his  camp.  The  adulation  of  Statius,  cited  in  note  fez,)  fedf.  8 
mud,  therefore,  appear  the  more  furprifmg.  It  is  among  the 
many  inftances,  which  ihew  that  poets  excel  mod  in  fidtion. 
There  is  ftill  another  paflage  in  the  poem  already  quoted,  which 
leaves  all  truth  at  a diftance.  The  poem  is  addreffed  to  the  foil 
of  Bolanus  : the  author  afks  him,  “ What  a feene  of  glory  will 
he  found  in  Caledonia,  when  an  old  inhabitant  of  that  ferocious 
ifland  tells  you,  here  your  father  gave  his  commands  ; on  yonder 
turf  he  harangued  the  legions  ! Do  you  fee  thofe  watch-towers, 
and  thofe  ftrong-built  forts  ? Your  father  eredted  them,  and 
drew  thefe  lines  of  circumvallation.  Thofe  trophies  and  thofe 
darts  were  by  him  dedicated  to  the  god  of  war.  The  inferip- 
tions  are  ftill  legible.  Behold  this  breaft-plate  : your  father  feized 
it  from  a Britifh  king.” 

Quanta  Caledonios  attollet  gloria  campos  f 
Cum  tibi  longsevus  referet  trucis  incola  terne, 

Hie  fuetus  dare  jura  parens  ; hoc  cefpite  turmas 
Affari : nitidas  fpeculas,  caftellaque  longe 
Afpicis  ? Ille  dedit,  cinxitque  hxc  moenia  fofia  : 

Belligeris  hsec  dona  deis,  haec  tela  dicavit. 

Cernis  adhuc  titulos  ; hunc  ipfe  vacantibus  armis 
Induit  ; hunc  regi  rapuit  thoraca  Britanno. 

Statius,  Sylv.  lib.  v.  142. 

When  we  find  from  hiftory,  that  not  one  word  of  all  this  is  true, 
we  have  only  to  regret,  that  a fine  poet  was  obliged  to  proftitute 
his  pen.  Statius  gave  public  recitals  of  his  poems  for  profit. 
Juvenal  fays, 

Haud  tamen  invideas  vati,  quem  pulpita  pafeunt. 

Juvenal,  fat.  v. 

7 ScCiion 
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Sc  Elion  XV II. 

(a)  Petilius  Cerealis  ferved,  at  firft,  in  Britain,  tinder  Sueto- 
nius Paulinus,  Annals , b.  xiv.  f.  32.  He  fought  afterwards  on 
the  fide  of  Vefpafian  againft  Vitellius,  Hifl.  iii.  f.  59.  He  alfo 
commanded  the  legions  in  the  Lower  Germany,  and,  after  his 
victory  over  Civilis,  the  Batavian  chieftain,  was  fent  by  Vefpa- 
fian to  conduct  the  affairs  of  Britain,  A.  U.  C.  823,  A.  D.  70. 

(b)  The  Brigantes,  as  mentioned  in  a former  note,  inhabited 
the  counties  of  York,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Wefhnorland,  and 
Lancafhire. 

(c)  Julius  Frontinus  had  the  chief  command  in  Britain, 
A.  U.  C.  826.  His  treatifes  of  Stratagems  in  four  books,  and 
another  concerning  the  aqueduds  of  Rome,  are  faid  by  Broticr 
and  La  Blelterie , to  be  ftill  extant.  He  was  one  of  the  mod 
eminent  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ; a lawyer  of  profound 
knowledge  ; a foldier  formed  both  by  theory  and  experience  ; 
and,  above  all,  a man  not  more  diftinguiihed  by  his  talents  than 
his  virtues.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian  ; and  Pliny  the 
conful  fays,  he  defired,  by  his  laft  directions,  that  no  monument 
fhould  be  raffed  to  his  memory,  becaufe,  he  faid,  it  is  a fuper- 
fluous  expence.  Men  will  remember  me,  if  by  my  conduct 
in  life  I have  deferved  it.  Impenfa  monumenti  fupervacua  ejl. 
Memoria  nojlri  durabit,  fi  vita  meruimus.  Pliny,  lib.  ix.  epift.  19. 

(d)  The  fubjugation  of  the  Silures,  a fierce  and  obftinate 
enemy,  gave  the  Romans  quiet  poffeffion  of  the  fouth  of  Britain. 
It  will  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  Hate  in  one  view,  and 
in  regular  fiicceflion,  the  feveral  generals  who  commanded  in 
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Britain,  from  the  firft  enterprife  of  Claudius,  to  the  arrival  of 
Agricola,  who  had  the  glory  of  fubduing  this  ifland. 


A.  u.  c. 


1.  Aulus  Plautius,  fent  by  Claudius  796 

2.  Oftorius  Scapula,  fent  by  Claudius  803 

3.  Aulus  Didius,  by  Claudius  - 804 

4.  Quintus  Veranius,  by  Claudius  805 

5.  Suetonius  Paulinus,  by  Nero  - 814 

6.  Petronius  Turpilianus,  by  Nero  815 

7.  Trebellius  Maximus,  by  Nero  - 816 

8.  Vettius  Bolanus,  by  Vitellius  - 822 

9.  Petilius  Cerealis,  by  Vefpafian  - 824 

10.  Julius  Frontinus,  by  Vefpafian  - 826 


11.  Cnseus  Julius  Agricola,  by  Vefpafian  831 
Section  XVIII. 

(a)  Our  author  hitherto,  like  a Ikilful  biographer,  has  laid 
himfelf  out  to  prepare  the  theatre  of  war,  in  which  Agricola  was 
to  make  fo  confpicuous  a figure.  His  introduction  is  intimately 
conneCted  with  the  enfuing  narrative.  From  this  place  Agricola 
becomes  the  grand  objeCt  of  attention.  He  arrived  in  Britain  in 
the  fummer,  A.  U.  C.  831,  A.  D.  78. 

(b ) The  Ordovices  inhabited  the  counties  of  Flint,  Denbigh, 
Caernarvon,  Merioneth,  and  Montgomery,  in  North  Wales. 

(c)  Suetonius  Paulinus  had  conquered  Anglefea  ; but  the  in- 
furreCtion  of  the  Britons,  under  Boadicea,  did  not  leave  him 
time  to  fecure  pofleffion.  As  Agricola  learned  his  firfl  rudiments 
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of  war  under  that  commander,  he  was,  probably,  engaged  in  the 
firft  invafion  of  the  ifland.  Having  entirely  fubdued  the  Ordo- 
vicians,  he  formed  a refolution  to  retake  the  place,  which  had 
been  fnatched  out  of  the  conqueror’s  hands.  Mr.  Pennant  men- 
tions a pafs  into  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  in  the  pariffi  of  Llanarmon, 
which,  he  fays,  is  ftill  called  Bwlcb  Agrikle , probably  from  having 
been  occupied  by  Agricola  in  his  way  to  the  ifle  of  Mona.  The 
invafion  by  Suetonius  was  feventeen  years  before  the  final  re- 
duction of  the  place  under  the  conduct  of  Agricola. 

(d)  The  elder  Pliny  calls  the  laurel  the  meffenger  of  joy  and 
victory,  being  always  affixed  by  the  Roman  generals  to  their 
letters  of  difpatch  after  fuccefs  againft  the  enemy,  and  alfo  to  the 
fpears  and  javelins  of  the  foldiers.  Laurus  Romanis  pracipue  la- 
titice  vi  El  oriar  unique  nuntia  additur  Uteri s , et  militum  lanceis  pilifque. 
Pliny,  lib.  xv.  f.  30.  Perfius,  the  fatirift,  meaning  to  fncer  at  Ca- 
ligula’s mock  triumph  over  rhe  Germans,  informs  us  that  the 
emperor  fent  an  account  of  his  pretended  victory  in  a laurelled 
letter. 


O bone,  num  ignoras  ? Mifla  eft  a Cadare  laurus 
Infignem  ob  cladem  Germanic  pubis. 

PtRSitrs,  fat.  vi.  f.  43. 


ScEIion  XIX. 

(a)  Suetonius  gives  a fimilar  account  of  Julius  Crefar.  That 
great  commander  neither  took  notice  of  all  the  faults  committed 
by  his  foldiers,  nor  proportioned  the  puniffimerit  to  the  nature 
of  every  offence.  Defertion  and  mutiny  were  objects  of  his  ftriCt 
enquiry,  and  were  fure  to  meet  condign  puniffiment.  In  other 
cales,  he  chofe  rather  to  connive,  than  know  too  much.  DcliEla 
neque  obfervabat  omnia , neque  pro  mode/  exequebatur : fed  defer - 
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torum  et  feditioforum  et  inquifitor  et  punitor  acerrimus , connivebat 
in  c ceteris.  Suet,  in  ful.  Caf.  f.  67. 

( b)  Brotier  reads  frumenti  ct  tributorum  aubtioncm , and  un- 
derftands  an  increafe  of  tributes.  Other  editions  have  exaCtioncm, 
meaning  the  fe verity  with  which  they  were  exatted.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  word  aublio  is  ever  ufed  by  the  Latin 
writers  for  augmentation.  In  general  it  implies  what  is  under- 
ftood  at  prefent  by  an  auction,  and  lo  the  word  is  ufed  by  Juvenal ; 
commiffa  quod  auclio  vendit.  Some  of  the  manuferipts  in  the 
Vatican  are  faid  to  have  exabtioncm , and  that  fenfe  has  been 
adopted  in  the  tranflation. 

(c)  La  Bletterie  has  a note  which  throws  great  light  on  this 
whole  paffage,  relative  to  the  tributes  and  the  colledlors.  In  the 
firfl  place,  each  province  paid  to  the  Romans  a tribute  of  corn, 
which,  in  general,  was  paid  in  kind.  In  thofe  provinces  which 
had  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  the  dominion  of  Rome,  the  farmer 
delivered  the  tenth  part  of  his  crop.  This  was  what  in  mo- 
dern phrafe  is  called  tythc  corn , frumentum  decumanum.  Se- 
condly, in  the  conquered  provinces,  fuch  as  Britain,  the  Romans 
exacted  a grofs  quantity,  fixing  the  bufhel  at  a hated  rate.  This 
was  called  frumentum  fipendiarium.  Thirdly,  befides  thofe  twro 
modes  of  colle£ling,  it  was  further  expedled  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  feveral  provinces  lliould  furniih,  at  a fettled  price,  what- 
ever was  required  for  the  life  of  government  : this  was  called 
purchafed  corn,  frumentum  emptum.  Fourthly,  the  provinces 
were  further  charged  with  a fupply  for  the  ufe  of  the  pre- 
conful,  or  governor ; but  the  price  was  arbitrary,  at  the  will 
and  pleafure  of  the  governor  himfelf.  This  was  not  always 
paid  in  kind.  A compoiition  was  made  in  money,  and  this 
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was  called  corn  at  a valuation,  frumentum  ajUmatum.  Some 
of  the  provinces  belonged  immediately  to  the  emperor  \ others 
were  confidered  as  the  property  of  the  11  ate,  and  were,  therefore, 
left  to  the  management  of  the  fenate.  In  the  imperial  ’*ovinces, 
the  tribute  was  carried  to  the  filcus,  or  the  exchequer  of  the  em- 
peror ; in  the  fenatorian  provinces,  the  levies  belonged  to  fire 
public,  and  were  carried  into  the  ararium , the  treafury  of  the  fe- 
nate. In  the  various  modes  of  collecting  the  feveral  imports, 
grofs  abufes  were  often  praetifed.  As  foon  as  the  farmer  carried 
in  his  crop,  the  revenue  officers  locked  up  his  granary,  and, 
till  the  tribute  was  difeharged,  allowed  him  no  accefs  to  his  own 
flock.  He  wifhed  to  have  the  bufinefs  finally  adj ufted,  but  the 
collector  was  not  at  leifure.  The  farmer  languifhed  at  the  door 
of  his  barn,  pining  for  the  ufe  of  his  property  ; but  that  li- 
berty was  not  granted,  till  with  money,  or  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  corn,  he  was  obliged  to  bribe  the  officer  in  order  to  get 
the  account  fettled.  In  this  manner  he  bought  his  own,  and 
was  afterwards  compelled,  at  the  requifition  of  the  governor,  to 
fell  it  at  an  inferior  price.  There  was  ftill  another  grievance  : 
the  farmer,  who  lived  at  a diftance  from  the  quarters  of  the  le- 
gions, was  ordered  to  bring  in  his  corn  for  the  ufe  of  the  army, 
and  to  deliver  it  on  the  fpot  affigned.  The  length  of  way,  and 
the  expence  of  the  conveyance,  obliged  the  natives  to  compound 
with  the  officers,  who  had  the  iniquity  to  enrich  themfelves  by 
this  mode  of  plunder.  Whoever  has  a mind  to  fee  the  exactions 
pra&ifed  by  the  colleClors  of  the  Roman  revenue,  will  find  them 
ftated  at  large  in  Cicero’s  third  oration  again!!  Verres.  We 
there  read  of  an  ediCl  whereby  it  was  ordered,  that  no  man 
fhould  carry  his  corn  to  the  granary,  till  he  had  made  his  agree- 
ment with  the  collector  The  confequence  was,  that  the  officer 
preferibed  his  own  terms  ; and  the  impatience  of  the  farmer  was 
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fure  to  fubmit.  Exorilur  peculiar e cdifium  rcpentinum , ne  quis 
friimentum  de  area  toller et  antea , quam  cum  decumano  paElus  ejfet. 
Satis  hcec  magna  vis  ad  inique  pacifceudum  : malo  enim  plus  darey 
quam  non  mature  ex  area  t oiler e.  In  V err emy  lib.  iii.  num.  36,  37. 
To  ftate  all  the  iniquities  of  the  officers  would  lead  to  a great 
length.  They  are  painted  forth  in  glaring  colours  by  the  Ro- 
man orator;  and  if  the  collectors  in  Tacitus’  time  did  not  im- 
prove upon  the  example  left  by  Verres,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  they  praCtifed  all  the  iniquities  of  that  notorious  plunderer. 

Se Elion  XX. 

(a)  This  was  the  fecond  fummer  after  Agricola  arrived  in 
Britain,  A.  U.  C.  832,  A.  I).  79.  Vefpafian  died  this  year  on 
the  24th  of  June:  Agricola,  from  that  time,  continued  to  com- 
mand in  Britain  during  the  reign  of  Titus. 

( b)  Many  veftiges  of  Roman  camps  are  hill  to  be  feen  in 
various  parts  of  England.  Two,  which  were  probably  raifed  by 
Agricola,  will  be  mentioned  in  the  next  note. 

(c)  Agricola,  as  appears  from  all  circumftances,  marched  his 
army  from  Anglefea,  which  had  furrendered  to  his  arms,  through 
North  Wales,  on  his  way  to  Caledonia.  Tacitus  does  not  direCtly 
fay  what  road  he  purfued.  This,  however,  is  made  fufficiently 
clear  by  Gordon  in  his  Iiinerarium  Scptentrionale , or  his  Journey 
through  molt  parts  of  Scotland.  He  fhews,  in  the  firft  place, 
that  the  march  in  the  fecond  fummer  was  as  far  as  the  Firth  of 

- Edinburgh,  as  it  correfponds  with  his  penetrating  as  far  as  the 
Tay  in  the  third  campaign.  This  is  rendered  ftill  more  evident 
by  the  affiuaries,  or  wide  mouths  of  rivers,  at  the  flood  refembling 
arms  of  the  fea,  which  Agricola  palled  after  founding  the  ford- 
able 
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able  places.  Thofe  firths,  Gordon  obferves,  mud  be  the  Dee 
near  Chefter,  the  arm  of  the  fea  near  Liverpool,  Ribble , and  the 
Solloway  Firth , there  being  no  other  firths  between  Anglcfca  and 
Scotland.  Gordon  produces  another  reafon  to  prove  that  the  march 
was  on  the  weftern  fide  of  England,  namely  the  encampments, 
the  veftiges  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  county  of  An- 
nandale,  and  the  neighbouring  counties ; the  firft  at  a place 
called  Burnfwork  Hill , near  the  road  from  Carli/le  to  Moffat ; 
the  fecond,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  kirk  of  Middleby » 
on  the  duke  of  Queenfbury’s  eftate.  Thefe  two  camps  are  ac- 
curately deferibed  by  Gordon  ; and  from  all  thefe  veftiges  of 
Roman  works  he  infers,  that  Agricola’s  march  was  through  the 
valley  of  Dumfries , every  other  road  being  impracticable  for  an 
army.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Gordon’s  elaborate  argument, 
which  he  will  find  in  the  Itinerary,  chap.  ii.  That  learned  anti- 
quarian has  the  merit  of  explaining  what  the  laconic  manner  of 
Tacitus  has  left  in  fome  obfeurity.  His  judicious  obl'ervations 
will  fhew  that  the  march  of  the  Roman  army  was  through  Lan- 
c afire,  Wefmorland , and  Cumberland, , into  Annandale  in  Scot- 
land, and  thence  as  far  as  Edinburgh  ; and  that  the  whole  country, 
as  far  as  the  ifthmus  between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde , was 
awed  and  held  in  check,  during  the  following  winter,  by  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  a general,  who  made  fuch  a rapid  progrefs,  and 
difpofed  his  forts  and  garrifons  with  fo  much  judgment,  that  the 
enemy  found  them  impregnable.  Gordon  allures  us,  that  on 
the  neck  of  land  which  feparates  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  there 
are  more  remains  of  Roman  works  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Scotland. 


(a)  Gordon,  in  his  Itinerary,  has  deferibed  the  remaining 
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veitiges  of  a number  of  forts  on  the  ifthmus  between  the  Forth 
and  the  Clyde,  and  alfo  of  a town,  called  Comelon,  which,  he 
fays,  is  evidently  a Roman  wmrk  j the  ruins  of  ancient  houfes  are 
{lilt  to  be  feen.  Elis  third  chapter  is  an  elaborate  diflertation  on 
a Roman  temple,  now  called  Arthur’s  Oon,  or  Oven,  near  the 
Forth  ; which,  he  contends,  was  built  by  Agricola,  during  the 
winter  after  his  fecond  campaign  in  Scotland.  HeCtor  Boethius 
is  of  opinion,  that  this  round  edifice  was  built  by  Vefpafian,  'when 
he  ferved  in  Britain  ; and  that  Aulus  Plautius  died  in  the  town  of 
Comeloji  in  Scotland,  which  he  calls  Camelodunum.  Buchanan 
explodes  this  opinion,  and,  upon  the  belt  conjecture  he  could 
form,  concludes,  that  Arthur  s Oon  was  a Structure  dedicated  to 
the  god  Terminus.  But  the  conjectures  of  antiquarians,  often 
ingenious,  are  too  often  uncertain.  It  mult,  however,  be  faid, 
amidfi:  this  clafh  of  opinions,  that  Gordon  feems  to  have  proba- 
bility on  his  fide,  efpecially  as  we  find  in  Tacitus,  that  Agricola, 
to  allure  the  people  from  their  barbarous  manners,  taught  them 
to  build  houfes,  where  they  might  begin  to  tafte  the  plealures  of 
civilifation.  The  ftate  of  man  in  favage  life,  and  the  policy  of 
foftening  the  uncultivated  mind  by  the  introduction  of  liberal 
arts,  is  finely  touched  by  Cicero  in  his  oration  for  Sextius  ; and 
Plutarch  fays,  that  the  glory  of  Alexander  did  not  confift  in  a 
number  of  camels  loaded  with  gold  : he  either  perfuaded  or  com- 
pelled the  favage  tribes  of  Alia  to  unite  in  fociety,  and  live  under 
the  protection  of  laws  ; that  was  his  true  glory  ; and  thofe  who 
efcaped  his  conquering  fword,  were  not  fo  happy  as  the  van- 
quished. There  was  nothing  to  reclaim  the  former  from  bar- 
barity and  the  latter,  even  againlt  their  will,  were  tamed  and 
polilhed. 


(b J La  Bletterie,  in  his  note  on  this  paflage,  is  alarmed  for 
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the  honour  of  his  country.  He  doubts  whether  Agricola  was  a 
competent  judge ; in  all  events  he  appeals  from  the  fentence. 
He  wilhes,  however,  that  the  palm  of  genius  may  be  contended 
for  by  both  nations;  and  that  the  rivalfhip  between  them,  which 
has  produced  tragic  events  and  fcenes  of  blood,  may,  for  the  fu- 
ture, be  changed  into  a literary  conteft,  to  enlighten  the  reft  of 
Europe  with  found  philofophy,  not  with  vain  metaphyfics,  which, 
under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  thinking  profoundly,  tend  to  no- 
thing but  the  fubverfion  of  government  and  religion.  La  Blet- 
terie  does  not  difguife  his  national  partiality : he  will  have  it 
that  learning  pafted  from  France  into  this  country.  In  fupport 
of  his  pofttion,  he  quotes  the  thread-bare  verfe  : 

Gallia  caufidicos  docuit  facunda  Britannos. 

Brotier  is  above  the  littlenefs  of  national  prejudice.  He  fays,  it 
is  wonderful  that  Agricola,  in  rude  and  favage  times,  fhould  be 
able  to  foretel  the  genius  of  a country,  which  has  fince  produced 
Bacon,  Milton,  and  Newton,  not  to  mention  others  of  great 
and  illuftrious  talents. 


Sc  Ellon  XXII. 

(a)  Agricola’s  third  year  was  A.  U.  C.  833  ; A.  D.  80. 

(b)  The  river  Tay  iffues  out  of  Loch-Tc/y  in  Brcadalbin , and 
running  fouth-eaft,  paftes  the  town  of  Perth,  and  falls  into  the 
German  ocean  at  Dundee,  where  it  is  called  the  Firth  of  Tay. 
Agricola’s  conquefts  were,  of  courfe,  in  Fifeihire  and  in  Perth- 
fhire. 


(c)  The  principal  fort  built  by  Agricola  was  at  Ardoch  in 
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Perthshire,  Situated  fo  as  to  command  the  entrances  into  two 
valleys,  Strathallan  and  Strathearn.  A defcription  and  plan  of 
its  remains,  ftill  in  good  prefervation,  are  given  by  Mr.  Pennant 
in  his  Tour  in  Scotland ’,  1772,  part  ii.  p.  101.  This  fort,  com- 
manding two  extenfive  valleys,  feems  to  prove  what  Tacitus  fays, 
viz.  that  no  general  Shewed  greater  Skill  in  the  choice  of  advan- 
tageous fituations. 

Sc  SI  ion  XXIII. 

(a)  Agricola’s  fourth  campaign  was  A.  U.  C.  834;  A.  D. 
8 1 . Titus  died  this  year,  on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  in  the 
forty-firft  year  of  his  age ; having  merited,  in  a Short  reign  of 
little  more  than  two  years,  the  love  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
the  applaufe  of  poflerity.  From  the  death  of  that  lamented  em- 
peror, Agricola  was  fallen  on  evil  days.  He  ftill  purfued  his 
conquefts  in  Britain  ; but  his  virtues  and  his  fame  in  arms  ren- 
dered him  obnoxious  to  the  jealoufy  of  Domitian,  who  beheld 
riling  merit  with  a malignant  eye. 

(b)  Glota  or  Clot  a,  and  Bodotria , were  the  names  given  by 
Ptolemy  to  thofe  famous  seftuaries,  or  arms  of  the  fea.  The 
Clota  is  now  called  the  Clyde,  which  rifes  in  Annandale , and, 
after  a wide  circuit,  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Dumbarton,  on  the 
weftern  fide  of  Scotland,  oppolite  to  the  iSle  of  Bute.  The 
Bodotria  of  Ptolemy  is  the  river  Forth,  W’hich  rifes  in  Monteitby 
and,  after  defcribing  a number  of  beautiful  meanders,  difcharges 
itfelf,  near  Edinburgh,  into  an  arm  of  the  German  Sea,  called  the 
Firth  of  Forth. 

(c ) The  fpace  between  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  Clyde 
is  not  more  than  thirty  miles  over.  Gordon’s  Itinerary  gives  a 
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defcription  of  the  ruins  of  a number  of  forts  in  a regular  chain, 
within  a fmall  diftance  from  each  other,  beginning  at  Dumbar- 
ton, and  thence  eaftward  to  Arthur’s  Oven  near  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  See  the  Itinerary , p.  20,  21. 

(d)  By  means  of  thefe  well-fituated  and  well-guarded  ftations, 
the  Caledonians  were  confined,  in  that  northern  part  of  the  ifiand, 
as  it  were  in  a peninfula.  On  the  fame  neck  of  land,  Lollius 
Urbicus,  governor  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
erected  a wall  or  rampart,  extending  from  Old  Kirkpatrick,  on 
the  Clyde,  to  the  borders  of  the  Forth  ; a fpace  of  thirty  miles, 
defended  by  a chain  of  forts,  all  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  on 
the  fite  chofen  by  Agricola.  Some  veftiges  of  the  wall  are  fiill 
to  be  feen.  It  is  ufually  called  Graham’s  Dike.  Guthrie,  in  his 
Geographical  Grammar,  fays,  one  of  the  greateft  improvements 
for  inland  navigation  is  now  (1771)  carrying  on,  at  a confider- 
able  expence,  by  a fociety  of  public-fpirited  gentlemen,  for  the 
purpofe  of  joining  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde  ; by  which  a com- 
munication will  be  opened  between  the  eaft  and  weft  feas,  to  the 
immenfe  advantage  of  the  whole  kingdom,  as  muft  be  evident  to 
every  perfon  who  fhall  throw  his  eye  upon  the  map  of  Scotland.. 
Geographical  Grammar , 4to  edit. 

Seaion  XXIV. 

(a)  Agricola’s  fifth  campaign  was  in  the  fummer  A.  U.  C- 
835;  A.  D.  82. 

(b)  We  are  now  to  fee  Agricola  penetrating  further  into 
North  Britain ; but  the  laconic  ftyle  of  the  author  does  not  dil- 
tindly  tell  us  on  which  fide  of  the  country  the  attempt  was  made. 
From  the  fequel,  however,  it  is  clear,  that  having  driven  the 
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Caledonians  beyond  the  ifthmus  between  the  Clyde  and  the 
Forth,  as  it  were  into  another  ifiand,  the  Roman  general  was 
determined  to  march  againft  the  nations  to  the  north  of  the 
Clyde,  in  order  to  fpread  a general  alarm,  and  make  an  im- 
preflion  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  country.  For  that  purpofe, 
Tacitus  fays,  he  crofted  the  teftuary,  meaning  the  gulf  of  Dum- 
barton. The  commentators  are  much  divided  about  the  con- 
ftrudion  of  the  words,  nave  ftrhna  tranfgrcffus ; he  failed  in  the 
JirJl  flip.  Some  of  them  will  have  it,  that  he  embarked  in  the 
firft  (hip  of  his  feet : but  we  have  no  account  of  a fleet  in  readi- 
ncfs  for  this  expedition.  T he  tranflation,  therefore,  has  adopted 
the  moft  natural  and  obvious  fenfe.  Agricola  crofied  the  seftuary 
of  the  Clyde,  in  the  firft  Roman  veil'd  that  was  ever  feen  in 
thofe  parts.  His  army,  in  the  mean  time,  marched  over  the 
ifthmus,  probably  near  Dumbarton,  and,  making  a rapid  pro- 
grefs  through  Argylefhire,  advanced  to  the  fea-coaft  oppofite  to 
Ireland.  It  appears  in  the  following  fedion,  that  Agricola  had 
no  fleet  till  he  ordered  fliips  to  be  got  in  readinefs  for  his  fixth 
campaign. 

( c ) The  terms  in  which  La  Bletterie  exprefies  himfelf  in 
his  notes  on  this  fedion,  one  might  imagine  were  didafed  in 
the  heat  of  the  late  contefts  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 
The  French  author  fays,  “ Ireland  has  more  harbours  and  more 
convenient  ports  than  any  other  country  in  F.urope.  England 
has  but  a fmall  number.  Ireland,  if  fhe  could  (hake  off  the  Rri- 
tifh  yoke,  and  form  an  independent  ftate,  would  ruin  the  Britifh 
commerce  ; but,  to  her  misfortune,  England  is  too  well  convinced 
of  this  truth.”  The  ruin  of  Britain  would  undoubtedly  be 
agreeable  to  a French  patriot  ; but  the  man  who  in  his  heart  is 
a friend  to  both  countries,  may  be  allowed  to  exprefs  his  wifli, 
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that,  upon  proper  terms,  both  iflands  may  be  always  united  in 
intereft.  The  combined  valour  of  the  two  kingdoms  will  be, 
at  all  times,  an  overmatch  for  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe. 
Some  of  the  hiftorians  of  Ireland  feem  to  be  much  offended  with 
Tacitus,  on  account  of  the  opinion  here  advanced  ; namely,  that 
one  legion,  with  a body  of  auxiliaries,  would  be  fufficient  for 
the  conqueft  of  Ireland  ; and  perhaps  they  are  right.  Courage 
has  been,  in  every  age,  the  diftinguifhing  quality  of  that  country. 
The  Roman  general  would  have  found  a people  no  lefs  fierce 
and  independent  than  the  Caledonians  ; and  it  is  probable,  that, 
among  the  chieftains,  there  would  have  been  many  a Galgacus 
to  Hand  forth  in  the  caufe  of  liberty. 

SeElion  XXV. 

fa)  Agricola’s  fixth  campaign  was  A.  U.  C.  836;  A.  D.  83; 
the  fecond  year  of  Domitian’s  reign. 

(b)  Agricola,  in  the  third  year  of  his  expeditions,  had  pene- 
trated, north  of  the  Forth,  as  far  as  the  Firth  of  Tay  (fee  feCiion 
xxii.):  but  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  that  the  country  was  over-run, 
not  conquered  ; nor  was  it  fufficiently  explored.  And  we  find, 
that  Agricola,  dreading  an  infurre&ion  of  all  the  nations  beyond 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  judged  it  right  to  man  a fleet,  in  order  to 
fearch  the  coafts  and  countries  on  the  eafiern  fide  of  Caledonia. 
Gordon,  in  his  Itinerary,  is  of  opinion,  fince  no  mention  is  made 
in  the  text  of  the  return  of  thofe  fhips,  that,  after  their  furvey  of 
the  coaft,  they  remained  either  in  fome  road  or  harbour  in  Fife- 
fliire,  or  within  the  Firth  of  Tay,  being  the  moft  commodious 
Ihelter  from  tempeftuous  weather.  The  war  was  now  carried 
on  in  the  counties  of  Fife,  Perth , and  Angus,  if  not  farther. 


( c)  Traces 
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(cj  Traces  of  thefe  forts  and  caftles  are  ftill  extant  in  Fife - 
Jhirc,  Perth , and  Strath  earn . 

Sehtion  XXVI. 

(a)  This  battle,  Gordon  the  antiquarian  thinks,  was  fought 
in  the  county  of  Fife ; and  he  draws  his  conclufion  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  a Roman  camp  ftill  to  be  feen  at  a place  called  Loch~ 
Ore,  about  two  miles  from  Lcch-Leven.  The  form  of  this  camp, 
Gordon  fays,  is  neareft  to  a fquare,  but  in  many  parts  fo  levelled 
and  defaced,  that  he  could  not  make  a perfect  draught  of  it.  To 
the  fouth  of  this  camp  there  is  a large  morafs,  in  which  are 
daily  dug  up  the  roots  of  different  trees,  in  fuch  abundance  as 
l'erves  to  fhew  that  it  was  formerly  a great  wood  ; which  renders 
it  highly  probable  that  the  ninth  legion  was  attacked  in  that  very 
camp,  fince  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  if  the  bogs  and  woods  had  not 
covered  the  flight  of  the  Caledonians,  the  victory  obtained  by  the 
Romans  would  have  ended  the  war.  We  are  further  told,  that 
near  this  place  there  is  a fmall  village,  called  the  Blair  j a word, 
in  the  old  language,  fignifying  locus  pugnce,  the  fpot  where  a 
battle  was  fought.  See  Gordon’s  Itinerary , p.  36. 

(b)  There  were  four  gates  to  a Roman  camp  ; one  on  each 
fide  of  the  circumference,  acceffible  for  the  ufe  of  the  baggage 
horfes,  and  wide  in  cafe  of  a fally.  The  gates  had  their  dilbincft 
names  ; Pretoria,  Decumana,  D extra,  and  Siuifra.  ■ 

(c)  The  marfhes  and  forefts  that  protected  the  Caledonians 
were,  moft  probably,  Loch-Lcvcn , and  the  woods  that  grew 
around  it,  as  mentioned  in  this  fe&ion,  note  ( a). 
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Seaion  XXVII. 

(a)  All  public  refolutions  were  formed,  among  barbarians, 
at  their  caroufing  feftivals  in  religious  groves.  It  was  in  this 
manner  that  Civilis  drew  the  Batavians  and  the  Germans  into 
a league  againft  the  Romans.  See  Tacitus,  Hijl.  iv.  f.  14. 

SeSion  XXVIII. 

(a)  The  Ufipians  Inhabited  the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  and  other 
parts  of  Germany.  See  the  Manners  of  the  Germans , f.  xxxii. 
note  (a). 

(b)  The  Manipuli  were  companies  of  foot,  as  the  'Turin# 
were  of  the  cavalry.  A cohort  confided  of  fixty  companies, 
ten  in  each,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  fix  hundred  men. 
Each  cohort  was  commanded  by  a centurion.  Roman  foldicrs 
were  intermixed  with  the  Ufipians,  in  order  to  inftrud:  a body 
of  auxiliaries  in  the  art  of  war. 

( c)  Tacitus  has  not  mentioned  the  place  from  which  thefe 
daring  adventurers  put  to  fea.  Dio  relates  the  fame  enterprife, 
but  he  alfo  omits  the  port  from  which  the  voyage  began.  All 
we  learn  from  that  author,  or  rather  from  the  abridgment  of 
X-iphilin,  is,  that  certain  foldiers,  who  had  mutinied  againft 
their  centurions,  and  put  them  to  death,  feized  a veflel,  and 
failing,  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  waves,  along  the  weftern 
part  of  the  illand,  landed,  againft  their  defign,  upon  the  coaft, 
near  one  oi  the  camps  which  the  Romans  had  in  the  country. 
See  Manning’s  Dion  Caftius,  v.  ii.  p.  62.  Tacitus  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  informed  by  Agricola,  his  father-in-law;  and 
his  account  is,  therefore,  more  circumftantial.  From  both  hifto- 
rians  it  may  be  fairly  collected,  that  the  outfet  of  this  defperate 
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voyage  was  either  from,  feme  port  in  Galloway,  or  from  Cantiie 
in  ArgylefHire,  where  Agricola  had  Rationed  his  garril'ons.  The 
deferters,  in  the  courfe  of  their  voyage,  landed  at  various  places, 
and  fuffered  by  famine  and  other  difafters,  till  they  reached  the 
eaftern  coaR,  where,  and  where  only,  the  Romans  were  Rationed 
in  different  encampments. 

( c)  The  adventurers,  as  Rated  in  the  laR  note,  having  either 
failed  northward  of  the  Orcades,  or  through  Pcntland  Firth , 
which  divides  thofe  ifl'ands  from  the  extremity  of  Scotland,  reach- 
ed the  German  Ocean;  and  thence,  through  want  of  fkill  in  navi- 
gation, or  driven  by  tempeRuous  weather,  arrived  at  length  in 
the  Baltic  (Mare  Sucvicum ),  and  landed  on  the  coaR  of  the 
Suevians.  Being  confidered  as  freebooters  and  pirates,  their 
Rory  gained  no  friends.  The  boldnefs  of  their  enterprife  found 
no  admirers,  and  their  fufferings  excited  no  compaffion.  They 
were  feized,  RrR  by  the  Suevi,  between  the  Vtflula  and  the  Elbe. 
Thofe  who  efcaped  the  Suevians,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Fri- 
Rans,  between  the  Amifia  (the  Ems)  and  the  Rhine.  Being  fold 
to  flavery,  many  of  them  made  their  way  to  the  Roman  fettle- 
ments  on  the  weR  fide  of  the  Rhine,  and  there  related  their 
perils  by  fea  and  land.. 

It  will  not  be  altogether  foreign  to  the  purpofe,  and  perhaps 
not  unwelcome  to  the  reader,  if  we  obferve,  that,  prior  to  the 
adventure  of  the  Ufipians,  there  was,  in  a former  age,  another 
enterprife,  Rill  more  extraordinary.  Pliny  the  elder  relates  the 
fa<A,  after  Cornelius  Nepos,  who,  in  his  account  of  a voyage  to 
the  North,  fays,  that  in  the  confulfhip  of  Quintus  Metell us  Celer, 
and  Lucius  Afranius  (A.  U.  C.  694,  before  Chrift  60),  certain 
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Indians,  who  had  embarked  on  a commercial  voyage,  were  call 
away  on  the  coaft  of  Germany,  and  given  as  a prefent,  by  the 
king  of  the  Suevians,  to  Mctellus,  who  was  at  that  time  procon- 
ful  ar  governor  of  Gaul.  Corn  dins  Nepos  de  fcptcmtrionali  circuit  11 
tradit , dig  into  Mctcllo  Celcri , Lucii  Afranii  in  confulatu  colleges, fed 
turn  Gallics  proconfuli , Indos  a rege  Sucvorum  dono  clatos , qui  ex 
India  commerc'd  caufl navigantes , tempejlaiibas  cjfent in  Germanium 
abrepti.  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  f.  67.  The  work  of  Cornelius  Nepos 
has  not  come  down  to  us  ; and  Pliny,  as  it  feems,  has  abridged  too 
much.  The  whole  trad!  would  have  furnifhed  a confiderable 
event  in  the  hiftory  of  navigation.  At  prefent,  we  are  left  to 
conjecture,  whether  the  Indian  adventurers  failed  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  through  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  thence  into  the 
Northern  Seas  ; or  whether  they  made  a voyage  ftill  more  extra- 
ordinary, by  pahing  the  ifland  of  Japan , the  coaft  of  Siberia , 
Kamchatjka , Zembla  in  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  thence  round 
Lapland  and  Norway , either  into  the  Baltic  or  the  German  Ocean. 
In  the  former  cafe,  the  paflage  from  the  Eaft  Indies  was  actually 
known  long  before  the  difeovery  by  the  Portuguefe  in  the  year 
1497.  In  the  fecond  cafe,  if  they  failed  along  the  coaft  of  China 
and  Kamchatjka , the  north-eaft  paflage,  hitherto  attempted  in  vain, 
was  explored  many  centuries  ago. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  about  the  year  1770,  a 
fet  of  navigators  from  Japan  were  driven  by  tempeftuous  wea- 
ther to  the  northern  coaft  of  Siberia,  and,  having  landed  at  Kam- 
chatjka, were  conveyed  to  Pcterfburg,  and  there  received  by  the 
Emprefs  of  Ruflia  with  the  greateft  humanity. 

(d)  This  was  the  hummer  in  the  year  of  Rome  837,  A.  D.  84, 
when  Agricola  opened  his  feventh  campaign. 
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Sc  Elion  XXIX. 

(a)  To  afcertain  the  fpot  where  the  Motis  Gr ampins  or 
Grampian  Hill  hands,  Gordon  obferves  in  his  Itinerary,  has  em- 
ployed the  antiquaries  both  of  England  and  Scotland.  Camden, 
and  mod:  of  the  Englifh,  in  their  commentaries  on  this  paffage,  fix 
it  at  a place  called  Grantjbain  ; but  where  that  is,  Gordon  fays,  he 
could  not  difcover.  The  Scotch  antiquaries,  he  obferves,  are 
much  divided  ; fome  contending  for  the  fhire  of  Angus,  others 
for  the  Blair  of  Athol  In  Perthfhire , or  Ardoch  in  Strathallan . 
After  examining  thofe  different  propofitions,  Gordon  gives  his 
opinion,  that  the  Mom  Gr  ampins,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  is  in 
Stratbearn , half  a mile  fouthofthe  Kirk  of  Comerie.  His  reafons, 
as  well  as  they  can  be  condcnfed  in  this  note,  are  as  follows  : — In 
the  firft  place,  there  is  in  Scotland  a mod:  remarkable  ridge  of 
mountains,  called  the  Grampian  hills,  which  divide  the 
Highlands  from  the  Lowlands , reaching  from  Dumbarton  on  the 
Firth  of  Clyde , as  far  as  Aberdeen  on  the  German  Ocean.  The 
Mans  Grampius  in  queftion  is  undoubtedly  one  of  thofe  Gram- 
pian hills;  and  that  it  was  near  the  Kirk  of  Comerie , Gordon  thinks 
evident  from  the  following  fads.  Near  Comerie  he  found  a large 
extended  plain,  about  a mile, in  breadth,  and  feveral  miles  in 
length  ; and  on  one  part  of  the  plain,  a noble  fquare  Roman  en- 
campment, divided  into  two  partitions,  each  furrounded  with 
two  aggeres , or  ramparts,  and  between  them  a large  fojfa , or  ditch, 
with  four  diftind  entrances  into  the  camp,  analogous  to  thofe 
deferibed  by  Jofephus,  when  the  Romans  laid  liege  to  Jerufalem. 
Gordon  adds,  that  he  calculated  the  number  of  men  contained  in 
the  fouthmoft  camp,  according  to  the  allowance  of  ground  made 
by  Polybius  for  each  foot-foldier,  and  was  agreeably  furprifed  to 
find  it  contained  the  precife  number  which  Tacitus  fays  (fed:, 
xxxv.)  Agricoki  had  under  his  command  at  the  battle  of  Mom 
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Grampius , viz.  8000  auxiliaries  ; and  in  the  other  fquare,  ex- 
actly 3000  horfe.  The  plain  is  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  Gram - 
plan  hills',  and  there  are  the  colies,  or  riling  grounds,  on  which 
the  Caledonians  were  placed  before  the  battle.  Nor  is  it  difficult, 
on  viewing  this  ground,  to  guefs  at  the  place  where  the  covin  aril , 
or  charioteers,  wheeled  about.  Gordon  adds  one  argument  more, 
which  he  thinks  decifive : the  moor,  on  which  the  camp  Hands, 
is  called  to  this  day  Galdachan , or  Galgachan  Rofs-moor  ; not  that 
Galgacus  conftrudted  the  camp,  but  here  he  engaged  Agricola’s 
army ; for  which  reafon  his  name  is  left  on  the  place.  See 
Gordon’s  Itinerary , p.  39  and  40. — It  mull  not  be  difiembled, 
that  Mr.  Pennant,  a very  ingenious  and  entertaining  traveller, 
has  lately  vifited  the  fame  ground,  and  has  given  his  reafons  for 
diffienting  from  Mr.  Gordon.  What  that  gentleman  advances 
mull  always  merit  attention.  The  camp,  he  fays,  which  Gor- 
don has  defcribed,  lies  between  the  river  Earn , and  the  little 
ftream  called  the  Ruche  l,  on  a plain  too  contracted  for  fuch  a 
number  of  combatants,  as  Tacitus  fays  there  was,  to  form  and 
act  in,  or  for  their  charioteers  or  cavalry  to  fcour  the  field.  Fie 
admits  that  there  are  feveral  fmall  hills  near  the  greater,  where 
the  Britons  might  have  ranged  themfelves  before  the  battle.  But 
the  diftance  from  the  fea  is,  with  Mr.  Pennant,  an  infuperable 
argument  againft  this  being  the  fpot ; as  we  are  exprefsly  inform- 
ed, that  Agricola  fent  his  fleet  before,  in  order  to  diftradt  and 
divide  the  enemy ; and  that  he  himfelf  marched  with  his  army, 
till  he  arrived  at  the  Grampian  mountain,  where  he  found  the 
Caledonians  drawn  up  in  force.  Mr.  Pennant  fays,  from  the 
whole  account  given  by  Tacitus,  it  fhould  be  fuppofed  that  the 
adtion  was  fought  in  an  open  country,  at  the  foot  of  certain  hills, 
not  in  a little  plain  amidfl:  defiles,  as  the  valleys  about  Comerie 
confifl:  of.  Pennant’s  Tour,  1772,  part  ii.  p.  96.  It  is  not  the 
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deiign  of  tm  note  to  decide  between  thefe  two  oppofite  opinions; 
but,  upon,  due  confideration,  it  may  be  found  that  Mr.  Pennant’s 
arguments  are  far  from  being  conclufive.  The  place,  however, 
for  a fair  invefligation  will  be,  when  Tacitus  draws  up  both 
armies  in  order  of  battle.  W e fhall  then  be  able  to  form  a more 
exaCt  idea  of  the  Ipot ; and,  perhaps,  we  fhall  have  reafon  to 
accede  to  Gordon’s  opinion.  See  feCt.  xxxv.  and  note  ( a). 


(b)  In  the  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  Galgacus  is 
called  Galdus ; of  which  name,  and  its  etymology,  Gordon  gives 
the  following  account : — Galgacus  was  latinifed  by  the  Romans 
from  two  Highland  appellations,  viz.  Gold  and  Cachach ; the 
firft,  Gaddy  being  the  proper  name,  and  the  fecond  an  adjedlion 
to  it,  from  the  battles  he  had  fought ; it  fignifies  the  fame  as  pree- 
liofus ; Gald  the  fghter  of  battles ; which  kind  of  nickname  is 
ftill  in  ufe  among  the  Highlanders.  Thus  the  late  Yifcount  Dun- 
dee was,  by  the  Highlanders  that  followed  him,  called  “John  Du- 
Nan-Cach , Black-haired  John  ' who  fghts  the  battles : and  in 
like  manner  John  Duke  of  Argyle  was  known  among  the  High- 
landers by  the  name  of  John  Roy-Nan-Cach , Red-haired  John 
r who  fghts  the  battles.  Gordon’s  Itinerary , p.  40.  In  the  fpeech 
aferibed  to  this  gallant  chieftain,  we  have  a finking  picture  of 
Roman  oppreffion.  The  various  arts  of  thofe  ambitious  con- 
querors, and  the  vices  of  their  government  in  the  feveral  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  are  painted  forth  in  glaring  colours.  The 
art  of  comprefling  in  pathetic  language,  with  precifion  and  energy, 
all  the  topics  that  can  infpire  the  heart  cf  man  with  a generous 
love  of  liberty,  is  here  difplayed  in  full  perfection.  It  may 
indeed  be  doubted,  whether  Galgacus  fpokewhat  Tacitus  has  put 
into  his  mouth  ; but  that  he  harangued  his  men  is  highly  pro- 
vable. In  thofe  days,  no  battle  was  fought  without  a fpeech 
1 from 
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from  the  general,  to  roufe  and  animate  the  valour  of  his  army. 
We  fee  the  fame  cuftom  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  we 
find  it  among  the  favages  of  America.  In  our  times  few  or  no 
fpeeches  arc  made  at  the  head  of  the  line.  The  modern  general 
has  no  occafion  to  be  an  orator : his  artillery  fpeaks  for  him. 
But  fince  it  is  likely  that  Galgacus  addreffed  his  men,  that  pro- 
bability is  ground  fimicient  for  the  hiftorian  ; and  Galgacus , then 
upon  the  point  of  a decifive  action,  when  all  that  was  dear  to  him 
depended  on  the  event,  may  be  fairly  allowed  to  have  addreffed 
his  men  in  fubftance  at  leaft,  if  not  in  the  manner  here  repre- 
fented.  The  ferocity  of  a favage,  whofe  bofom  glowed  with  the 
love  of  liberty,  gives  warmth  and  fpirit  to  the  whole  fpeech. 
Neither  the  Greek  nor  Roman  page  has  any  thing  to  compare 
with  it.  The  critics  have  admired  the  fpeech  of  Poms  to  Alex- 
ander ; but,  excellent  as  it  is,  it  fhrinks  and  fades  away  before  the 
Caledonian  orator.  Even  the  fpeech  of  Agricola,  which  follows 
immediately  after  it,  is  tame  and  feeble,  when  oppofed  to  the 
ardour,  the  impetuofity,  and  the  vehemence  of  the  Britifh  chief. 
We  fee  Tacitus  exerting  all  his  art  to  decorate  the  character  of 
his  father-in-law : but  he  had  neither  the  fame  vein  of  fentiment, 
nor  the  fame  generous  love  of  liberty,  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  an 
ambitious  conqueror.  In  the  harangue  of  Galgacus , the  pleafure 
of  the  reader  fprings  from  two  principles  : he  admires  the  enthu- 
fiafm  of  the  brave  Caledonian,  and  at  the  fame  time  applauds 
the  noble  hiftorian,  who  draws  up  a charge  againft  the  tyranny 
of  his  own  countrymen,  and  generoufly  lifts  on  the  fide  of 
liberty. 

ScBlon  XXXI. 

( a)  The  Trinobantes,  or  the  people  of  Eftex,  joined  the 
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Icenlans  in  the  grand  revolt  under  Boadicea.  See  this  Tratt, 
fed:,  xvi.  and  Annals , b.  xiv.  f.  31. 

(b)  This  paffage  has  occafioned  much  controverfy  among 
the  commentators  ; but  thofe  gentlemen  are  often  ingenious  to 
no  end  but  to  perplex  themfelves.  The  text  is  fufceptible  of  an 
eafy  and  obvious  conftrudion  ; and  it  is  this  : we  have  been 
hitherto  unfubdued,  and  therefore  we  are  not  now  to  tafte  of 
liberty  for  the  firft  time:  we  have  always  enjoyed  our  rights; 
let  us  preferve  them  by  our  valour. 

Sefiion  XXXII. 

(a)  In  confequence  of  the  military  fyftem  of  the  Romans, 
the  foldiers  remained  in  a Hate  of  celibacy.  Dio  tells  us,  that  the 
emperor  Claudius,  to  relieve  them  from  the  ftrid  feverity  of  the 
laws,  allowed  them  all  the  rights  and  privileges  annexed  to  the 
married  hate.  Severus  owed  the  imperial  dignity  to  the  legions; 
and,  to  mark  his  gratitude,  gave  them  leave  to  marry,  and,  by 
that  and  other  indulgences,  relaxed,  and  well  nigh  ruined  the 
difcipline  of  the  army.  Before  that  time,  a Roman  camp  had  no 
place  of  accommodation  for  women.  See,  in  Duncan’s  Crefar,  a 

differtation  on  the  Roman  art  of  war.  That  the  Germans  and 

/ 

other  barbarians  were  inflamed  with  uncommon  ardour  by  their 
women  in  tire  held  of  battle,  has  appeared  in  various  inflanccs 
throughout  the  Annals  and  Hillory  of  Tacitus. 

( b ) The  conquered  provinces  furnifhed  auxiliaries,  and  the 
legions  were  often  recruited  by  levies  raifed  in  diftant  parts  of 
the  empire.  Thofe  foldiers  were  not  interested  in  the  caufe  of 
Rome  : their  native  country  was  in  different  and  remote  places. 

6 ( c)  The 
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( c ) The  good  fenfe,  no  lefs  than  the  fpirit,  of  the  Caledonian 
warrior  is  feen  in  this  remark.  Livy  has  a fimilar  paflage.  The 
plume  and  creft  of  the  enemy  can  inflid  no  wound  ; the  Roman 
javelin  can  pierce  the  painted  fhield  ; and  the  ranks  of  war,  that 
difplay  their  glittering  mantles,  when  attacked  lword  in  hand, 
are  foon  difcoloured  with  blood.  Non  cri/las  viilncra  faccre , et 
per  pi  El  a at q ue  aurata  fait  a tranfire  Romanian  pilum  ; et  candor e 
tunicarum  fulgentem  aciem,  ubi  res  fcrro  geratur,  cruentari.  Livy, 
lib.  x.  f.  39. 

(d)  The  Ufipians  were  auxiliaries  from  Germany,  engaged 
in  the  quarrels  of  Rome  ; but  not  feeling  themfelves  interefted 
in  the  caufe,  they  determined  to  return  to  their  own  country, 
and,  with  that  defign,  committed  themfelves  to  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  and  waves.  See  this  Trad,  f.  28. 

SeElion  XXXIII. 

fa)  There  is  here  a final  1 miftake,  the  error,  perhaps,  of  the 
copyift  ; as  this,  in  fad,  was  Agricola’s  feventh  campaign.  In 
the  fpeech  that  follows,  the  reader  will  fee  the  colours  of  rhetoric 
employed,  to  flatter  the  foldier’s  pride,  and  decorate  the  lull 
of  dominion  with  fpecious  and  feducing  appearances. 

(b)  Under  all  former  commanders,  the  fcene  of  adion  was 
in  that  part  of  Britain  called  England.  Statius,  indeed,  ufing 
his  poetical  licence,  carries  Bolanus  as  far  as  Thule , and  crowns 
his  hero  with  laurels  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  See  fed. 
viii.  note  fa),  and  xvi.  note  (e).  But  Agricola  was  the  firll 
Roman  general  that  carried  his  vidorious  arms  into  Caledonia, 
and  reduced  that-whole  country  as  fir  as  the  Firth  of  Tay. 
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( c ) Livy  has  a fimilar  fentiment.  The  foldiers,  he  fays, 
fixed  their  eyes  on  their  arms  and  the  fwords  in  their  hands, 
which  they  confidered  as  their  only  hope.  Anna  tantiim  ferrum- 
que  in  dextris , velut  folas  rcliquias  fpei  fiue,  int ucntcs . Lib.  v. 
f.  42. 

Seaton  XXXIV. 

(a)  An  account  of  this  attack,  in  which  the  legion,  if  Agri- 
cola had  not  arrived  in  time,  would  probably  have  been  cut  to 
pieces,  is  given  in  this  Tradt,  fedl.  xxvi. 

(b)  Aulus  Plautius  undertook  his  expedition  into  Britain, 
A.  U.  C.  796.  From  that  time  to  the  battle  now  impending, 
one  or  two  and  forty  years  had  elapfed  : Agricola  did  not  think 
an  exadt  ftatement  neceffary  ; he  was  fpeaking  to  the  paffions, 
and,  therefore,  ufed  an  oratorical  amplification. 

SeMcn  XXXV. 

(a)  We  are  now  on  the  point  of  a great  and  decifive  adlion. 
The  motives  that  incite  both  armies  have  been  difplayed  with 
energy.  On  one  fide,  the  liberty  of  a people  is  depending  ; on 
the  other,  the  fate  of  the  Roman  army.  The  order,  in  which 
the  combatants  were  drawn  up,  is  now  prefented  to  us,  but  with 
the  ufual  brevity  of  Tacitus.  All  this  preparation  keeps  the 
reader  in  fufpenfe,  and  fills  the  mind  with  expedition.  As 
Britons  we  feel  for  our  anceftors,  and  as  fcholars  we  are  dazzled 
by  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name.  -We  have  now  before  us  the 
preparation  for  the  J welling  feene . The  main  body  of  the  Cale- 
donians took  poll  on  the  acclivity  of  the  Grampian  mount ; their 
advanced  lines  flood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  ranks  rofe 
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one  above  another,  in  regular  order,  to  the  fummit.  The  cha- 
rioteers and  horfemeil  advanced  on  the  open  plain,  and  rufhed 
to  and  fro  with  wild  velocity.  On  the  fide  of  the  Romans,  the 
.order  of  battle  was  as  follows  : — Eight  thoufand  auxiliaries  formed 
the  centre  ; the  cavalry,  amounting  to  three  thoufand,  took  poll 
in  the  wings : the  legions  were  Rationed  in  the  rear,  near  the 
entrenchments,  to  aft  as  occafion  required,  as  a body  of  referve  ; 
and,  that  the  enemy  might  not  be  able  to  make  -an  imprefiion  on 
the  flank,  the  front  lines  of  the  army  were  extended  to  a confi- 
derable  length.  Brotier,  in  his  note  on  this  paflage,  adds,  that  the 
fpot  where  the  battle  was  fought  was  in  Strathcarn , near  the 
Kirk  of  Comerie : for  this  he  relies  on  the  authority  of  Gordon. 
The  camp,  defcribecl  in  two  divifions,  one  for  the  auxiliaries, 
and  the  other  for  the  cavalry  (fee  feft.  xxix.  note  (a),  appears 
to  him  to  be  a circumftance  of  great  wreight,  as  indeed  it  muft 
to  every  one  who  confiders  that  the  Romans  feldom  or  never 
came  to  aftion  till  they  had,  in  fome  convenient  place,  formed  a 
camp,  and  thrown  up  their  entrenchments,  to  fecure  their  retreat. 
There  were  befides,  as  appears  in  Gordon’s  Itinerary,  other 
camps  in  the  adjacent  country,  from  which  Agricola  drew  toge- 
ther the  main  ftrength  of  his  army.  Mr.  Pennant  obferves,  that, 
according  to  Tacitus,  the  Caledonians  were  above  thirty  thoufand 
flrong,  and  could  not  aft  with  effeft  in  clofe  and  narrow  defiles. 
See  feft.  xxix.  note  (a ).  But,  as  it  ihould  leem,  the  fpot  was 
chofen  by  Galgacus,  with  a view  to  draw  the  Romans  into  a con- 
trafted  plain,  and  then  pour  down  upon  them  from  the  high 
grounds,  and  the  Grampian  hill.  On  the  other  hand,  Agricola, 
who  is  celebrated  for  ikill  in  choofing  his  ground,  might  alfo 
prefer  a place  where  thirty  thoufand  men  could  not  at  once 
attack  an  inferior  army.  In  this  it  appears  that  he  fucceeded. 
We  are  told,  that  the  enormous  fwords  of  the  Caledonians  were 
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unfit  for  an  engagement  in  a confined  fpace  ; in  arflo  pttgnam 
non  tolerabant : and,  afterwards  when  the  charioteers  ruihed  into 
the  heat  of  the  addon,  they  were  foon  entangled  among  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  ground  ; incequalibus  locis  beer  chant.  The  ob- 
jection, therefore,  to  the  narrownefs  of  the  field  of  battle,  on 
which  Mr.  Pennant  lays  fo  much  ftrefs,  feems  to  lofe  its  force, 
when  we  find  that  the  battle  was  actually  fought  in  a place  of  no 
great  extent,  furrounded  by  a number  of  hills,  befides  the  Gram- 
pian mountain,  where  the  main  body  of  the  Caledonians  lay  in 
wait  for  an  opportunity  to  rufh  down  upon  the  Romans.  As  to 
the  diftance  from  the  fea,  which  Mr.  Pennant  calls  an  infuperable 
argument,  as  Agricola  fent  forward  his  fleet  to  diflxaCt  the  enemy, 
it  is  by  no  means  a decifive  circumftance.  In  Agricola’s  fixth 
campaign  (fee  feCt.  xxv.)  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  the  fleet  and  land- 
forces  proceeded  in  fight  of  each  other.  In  the  prefent  expedi- 
tion, that  is  not  faid  to  have  been  the  cafe.  The  Roman  general 
might  order  his  fleet  to  fail  acrofs  the  firths  both  of  the  Tay  and 
the  Forth , while  he  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  marched 
in  queft  of  the  enemy,  then  actually  aflembled  at  the  Grampian 
hill.  In  cafe  of  a defeat,  the  Ihips  were,  perhaps,  in  the  Firth  of 
Fay  to  receive  the  flying  army.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears, 
from  all  the  circumftances  of  the  battle,  that  the  Caledonians,  far 
from  wifhing  to  aCt  in  a wide-extended  plain,  chofe  a fpot,  where 
they  were  polled  to  advantage,  on  the  hills.  When  at  laft  they 
quitted  their  faftnefles,  it  is  evident  that  they  could  not  exert 
themfelves  with  effeCt  amidft  the  narrow  defiles.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  controverfy  will  not  eafily  be  decided  : antiquarians 
are  feldom  willing  to  agree,  and  the  Grampian  hill  is  likely  to 
continue  a fubjeCl  of  contention.  The  reader,  who  promifes 
himfelf  either  pleafure  or  inftrudion  from  the  enquiry,  will  do 
well  to  perufe  the  arguments  of  Gordon  and  Mr.  Pennant,  as 
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Rated  by  themfelves.  He  will  then  be  able  to  draw  his  own 
conclulion. 

(b)  From  this  paflage  it  is  evident,  that  while  the  Caledo- 
nians kept  their  poll  on  the  Grampian  hill,  and  the  adjacent 
heights,  the  plain  was  wide  enough  for  the  charioteers  and  ca- 
valry ; but,  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  they  were  drawn  into 
narrow  palfes,  where  they  could  no  longer  act  with  vigour. 

SeBion  XXXVI. 

(a)  Thefe  targets,  in  Latin  cetra , were  made  of  oziers,  or 
boards,  covered  over  with  leather.  The  Caledonians,  who  fought 
on  this  occafion,  left  the  fafhion  of  their  armour,  as  well  as  an 
example  of  courage,  to  late  pofterity.  The  broad  fword  and 
target  are  well  known  to  have  been,  in  modern  times,  the  pecu- 
liar arms  of  the  Highlanders. 

(b)  The  Batavians,  after  their  revolt  under  Civilis,  which 
ended  A.  U.  C.  823,  A.  D.  70  (fee  Hijl.  b.  v.  f.  26),  renewed 
their  ancient  friendlhip  with  the  Romans.  Several  infcriptions 
on  altars,  having  Cohors  prima  Batavorum  engraved  on  them, 
have  been  dug  up  in  the  north  of  England.  Several  others, 
commemorating  the  Tungrian  cohorts,  have  been  found,  as  may 
be  feen  in  Gordon’s  Itinerary. 

(c)  Brotier  obferves,  from  Vegetius,  b.  i.  f.  12,  that  the 
Britons  fought  with  the  edge  of  their  fword,  and  cut  and  hewed 
the  enemy.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  made  ufe  of  the 
point,  and,  in  clofe  engagement,  had  greatly  the  advantage. 

( d)  The  Britilh  warrior  in  his  chariot  is  here  called  Covi- 
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narius , the  driver  of  a covinus.  It  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  the  chieftain,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  thought 
it  a point  of  honour  to  guide  the  car,  while  other  combatants 
from  the  fame  vehicle  annoyed  the  enemy.  See  this  Tradt,  f.  xii. 
note  (a).  Some  of  the  critics  will  have  it,  that  the  word  covinus 
mull  have  been  coined  by  Tacitus,  lince  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  Latin  writer : but  they  forget  that  Lucan  has  ufed  it, 
and  he  wrote  his  Pharfalia  before  Tacitus  was  grown  up  to  man’s 
eftate: 

Et  docilis  redtor  monftrati  Belga  Covini. 

Phars.  lib.  i.  ver.  426. 

The  name  ufed  by  Csefar  for  the  Britons  warlike  chariot  is 
esseda.  Their  way  of  lighting  in  thofe  vehicles,  he  tells  us, 
is  as  follows: — They  firft  drive  round  all  parts  of  the  lines,  throw- 
ing their  darts,  and,  by  the  very  terror  of  their  horfes,  and  the 
rattling  of  their  wheels,  difordering  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
When  they  have  forced  their  way  into  the  thick  of  the  cavalry, 
they  leap  from  their  chariots,  and  fight  on  foot.  Meanwhile  the 
drivers  retire  a little  way  from  the  combat,  and  place  themfelves 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  favour  the  retreat  of  their  comrades, 
fhould  they  be  overpowered  by  the  enemy.  Thus  they  perform 
the  part  of  nimble  horfemen,  and  liable  infantry.  By  conti- 
nual exercife  they  have  arrived  at  fuch  expertnefs,  that  in  the 
moll  fleep  and  difficult  places,  they  can  flop  their  horfes  at  full 
llretch,  turn  them  which  way  they  pleafe,  run  along  the  pole, 
reft  on  the  harnefs,  and  with  incredible  agility  recover  their  feat 
in  the  chariot.  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  iv.  f.  33.  Duncan’s  Cecfar^  b.  iv, 
f.  29. 

ScElion  XXXVII. 

(a)  Longinus  has  obferved,  that  banilhing  copulatives  is  a 
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great  help  to  the  grandeur  of  a fentence  : when  conjundions  are 
artfully  difcarded,  the  periods  are  poured  along  in  fuch  a manner 
that  they  feem  to  outftrip  the  thought  of  the  fpeaker.  He  cites 
a paffage  in  Xenophon  as  an  example  : doling  their  fhields  toge- 
ther, they  were  pufhed,  they  fought,  they  flew,  they  were  flain. 
In  defcribing  the  rout  of  Catiline’s  army,  Salluft  fays,  they  fled, 
they  were  followed,  they  were  killed,  they  were  taken — Sequi , 
fugere , occidi , capi.  Tacitus  faw  the  hurry,  the  force,  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  disjointed  words  in  Salluft,  and  thought  the  paffage 
worthy  of  imitation.  Voltaire  has  endeavoured  to  fbew  the  wild 
dil'order  of  a battle  in  the  fame  manner: 


Franqais,  Anglais,  Lorrains,  que  la  fureur  aflemble, 

Avan^aient,  combattaient,  frappaient,  mouraient  enfemble. 

Henriade,  Chant  6. 

(b ) Aulus  Atticus  was  probably  the  praffed  of  a Tungrian 
cohort.  An  altar  dedicated  to  the  god  Mars , by  Quintus 
Florius  Maternus,  prsefed  of  a Tungrian  cohort,  has  been  dug 
up  in  Scotland.  See  Gordon’s  Itinerary , p.  76. 

Section  XXXVIII. 

(a)  This  pidure  of  rage  and  defpair,  of  tendernefs,  fury, 
and  the  tumult  of  contending  paflions,  has  all  the  fine  touches 
of  a mafter  who  had  ftudied  human  nature.  It  often  hap- 
pens, that,  in  the  laft  extremity  of  defpair,  the  mind  is  fired 
with  fudden  courage.  Rather  than  fall  with  tame  refignation, 
it  roufes  all  its  force,  and,  by  one  vigorous  effort,  endeavours  to 
fignalize  itfelf  even  in  ruin.  Tacitus  has  faid  in  another  placej 
Defperatione  in  audaciam  accinguntur . The  Cimbrian  women, 
when  they  faw  their  hufbands  defeated  by  Marius,  aded  with 
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the  moll  favage  ferocity,  and  in  their  fury  deftroyed  their  own 
children.  See  the  Manners  of  the  Germans , fed;,  xxxvii. 

(b)  The  Horeftians  are  faid,  by  fome  of  the  commentators, 
to  have  inhabited  the  country  now  called  Angus , on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Tay.  Gordon,  in  his  Itinerary,  fays  that  Agricola, 
after  his  vidory,  led  back  his  army  into  the  country  of  the  Ho- 
refill,  or  Angus  ; for,  as  it  is  certain  that  Agricola,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  expedition,  had  been  there  before,  fo  it  is  natural  to 
think  he  led  his  army  to  the  place  where  his  fleet  was,  which 
moft  probably  was  in  the  Firth  of  Tay.  Itinerary,  p.  40.  But  in 
this  there  feems  to  be  fome  miftake.  We  are  exprelsly  told  by 
Tacitus,  that  Agricola,  in  his  third  campaign,  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  Firth  of  Tay : Vafiatis  ufique  ad  Tamil  ( cejluario  nomen  eft ) 
nationibus.  Not  a word  is  faid  of  his  proceeding  farther.  He 
ereded  forts  and  caftles  to  bridle  the  natives  during  the  winter, 
and  the  bufinefs  of  his  fourth  campaign  was  to  fecure  what  he 
had  over-run  in  the  preceding  fummer.  In  the  fixth  fummer, 
when  all  the  northern  Caledonians  were  in  motion,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  principal  officers  that  the  moft  advifable  meafure 
would  be  to  repafs  the  Forth.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  Agricola  was 
then  in  Fifejhire,  and  not  in  Angus ; otherwife,  to  repafs  the  T ay 
would  have  been  the  advice.  After  the  vidory  at  the  Grampian 
Hill,  Agricola  led  back  his  army,  and  that  was  moft  probably 
into  Fifejhire,  where  camps  and  forts  had  been  ereded.  For 
thele  reafons  it  may  be  aflumed,  that  the  Horefiii  were  the  peo- 
ple of  Fifejhire. 

(c ) This  circumnavigation  is  not  related  with  fufficient  ac- 
curacy. Agricola  heard  of  the  bold  adventure  of  the  Ufipians 
(fee  fed.  xxviii.),  and  refolved  to  gain  farther  information ; but 
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the  place,  from  which  his  fleet  fet  out  on  the  voyage,  is  not 
mentioned.  It  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  from  the  Forth  or  the  Fay. 
Being  with  his  army  in  FifeJI/irc , he  could  there,  with  all  conve- 
nience, iflfue  his  orders.  The  expedition  being  begun,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  flow  marches  towards  the  fouthern  parts  of  Caledonia, 
and  led  his  army  into  winter  quarters. 

(d)  The  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  failed  round  the  extremity 
of  the  ifland,  and,  having  purfued  the  voyage  along  the  weftern 
coaft,  and  through  the  Britifli  Channel,  arrived  at  Sandwich , 
called  in  the  text  Fortus  Frutulenfis , probably  by  an  error  of  the 
copyifts,  as  the  real  name  is  Rutupenfis , or  Rutupinus.  So  it  is 
called  by  Ptolemy.  Juvenal  has 

Rutupinove  edita  fundo 

Oftrea Sat.  iv.  ver.  141. 

This  voyage,  which  afcertained  that  Britain  is  an  ifland,  was  in 
a contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  Ufipian  deferters.  The  fleet 
fet  out  from  the  Forth  or  Fay  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  and,  failing 
thence  round  the  northern,  weftern,  and  fouthern  coafts,  arrived 
at  the  port  of  Sandwich  in  Kent , and,  proceeding  along  the 
eaftern  fide  of  the  ifland,  returned  without  lofs  to  its  former 
Haitian. 

Section  XXXIX. 

(a)  While  Agricola  was  thus  employed  in  extending  the  li- 
mits of  the  empire,  and  fecuring  his  conquefts,  as  far  as  the  neck 
of  land  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde , by  a chain  of  forts 
and  garrifons,  Domitian  (A.  U.  C.  837,  A.  D.  84)  went  on  his 
mock  expedition  into  Germany,  and  returned  without  feeing 
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the  face  of  an  enemy.  Caligula  had  left  him  the  precedent  of  a 
vidtory  without  a foe  to  conquer.  In  imitation  of  that  brilliant 
example,  Domitian  purchafed  a number  of  Haves,  whom  he 
ordered  to  let  their  hair  grow,  and  tinge  it  with  yellow,  that 
they  might  pafs  for  German  prifoners  of  war.  See  the  account 
of  Caligula  in  Suetonius,  f.  47.  See  this  Tradt,  fedt.  xiii.  and 
note  fc). 

(b)  Pliny,  in  his  Panegyric  on  Trajan,  has  given  a ftriking 
pidture  of  Domitian  in  his  dark  retreat.  That  favage  bead;  was 
Ihut  up  as  it  were  in  a den,  where  he  quaffed  the  blood  of  his 
relations;  and  when  he  came  forth,  it  was  to  riot  in  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  beft  and  moft  illuftrious  citizens.  Difmay  and  terror 
obftrudted  his  door;  and  they,  who  were  excluded,  were  as  much 
in  danger  as  thofe  that  gained  admittance.  The  tyrant  was  hor- 
rible to  the  fight,  and  his  approach  was  dreadful:  pride  in  his 
afpedt ; anger  in  his  eye ; a feminine  whitenefs  over  his  whole 
body;  and  in  his  countenance  an  air  of  arrogance,  flufhed  with 
the  deeped  red.  No  man  dared  to  approach  him ; none  could 
fpeak  to  him  ; he  remained  in  darknefs  brooding  mifchief,  and 
never  came  forth  from  his  folitude,  but  to  make  a worfe  folitude 
by  the  deftrudtion  of  eminent  men.  Ilia  immanijjima  bellua , velut 
quodam  fpecu  inclufa , nunc  propinquortim  fanguinem  lamberet ; nunc 
fe  ad  clarijpmorum  civiurn  Jlrages  cadefque  proferret.  Obverfa- 
banturforibus  horror  et  mince,  et  par  met  us  admijps  et  exclups.  Ad 
hoc  ipfe  occurfu  quoque  vifuque  terribilis  : fuperbia  in  fronte , ira  in 
oculis , feemineus  pallor  in  cor  pore,  in  ore  impudentia  multo  rubore 
fuffufa.  Non  adire  quifquam,  non  alloqui  audebat , tenebras  femper 
fecretumque  captantem  ; nec  unquam  ex  folitudine  fud  prodeuntem , 
nip  ut  folitudincm  faceret.  Panegyr.  Traj.  fedt.  xlviii.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  his  love  of  folitude  was  rather  more  inno- 
cent £ 
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cent ; but  ftill  it  was  a prelude  to  future  cruelty.  He  palled  an 
hour  every  day  in  private,  wholly  employed  in  catching  flies, 
and  fixing  them  on  the  lharp  point  of  a bodkin.  Hence,  when 
fomebody  enquired,  whether  any  one  was  with  the  emperor , 
Vibius  Crifpus  aptly  and  pleafantly  anfwered,  Not  fo  much  as  a 
fly.  U t cuidam  interroganti , E s s E t n e qu i s qu am  intus  cum 
CiES ARE,  non  abfurde  refponfum  fit  a Vibio  Crifpo , NE  MUSCA 
quidem.  Suetonius,  in  Domitiano , fe&.  iii. 

Se Elion  XL. 

(a)  A real  triumph,  after  the  downfal  of  the  republic,  was  re- 
ferved  for  the  emperor  only.  The  title  of  imperator  was  aflum- 
ed  by  the  prince.  At  firft  it  meant  no  more  than  general  in 
chief  ; but,  as  all  power  was  centred  in  him,  the  word,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  implied  what  is  now  underflood  by  the  appellation 
of  emperor.  Auguftus  Csefar  was  not  in  hafte  to  arrogate  to 
himfelf  the  foie  right  of  enjoying  the  honour  of  a triumph  : with 
the  addrefs  of  an  able  politician,  he  refolved  to  make  it  of  little 
value,  and,  for  that  purpofe,  he  granted  a triumph  to  no  lefs  than 
thirty  different  perfons.  At  length,  in  the  year  of  Rome  740,, 
that  military  reward  was  abolifhed  altogether.  Auguftus  was 
indebted  for  the  opportunity  to  the  art  of  Agrippa,  who,  by  a 
complete  victory  over  the  people  of  Bofphorus,  had  reinflated  Po- 
lemon  on  his  throne,  and  refufed  the  triumph,  which  was  decreed 
by  the  fenate.  This  was  a ftroke  of  courtly  compliance  with 
the  wilhes  of  his  mafter.  From  that  time,  Dio  fays,  the  com- 
manders of  armies  followed  the  example  of  Agrippa ; and  no 
Roman,  however  eminent  for  his  military  talents,  enjoyed  any 
higher  diftinftion  than  that  of  triumphal  ornaments,  which  were, 
the  general’s  fplendid  garment,  a ftatue  in  the  forum  crowned 
with  laurels,  and  other  infignia  formerly  allowed  in  a real  triumph. 
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The  commanders  of  armies,  after  gaining  a vidory,  ceafed  to 
addrefs  their  letters  to  the  fenate.  Like  Agrippa,  they  were 
willing  to  pay  their  court  to  Auguftus.  They  renounced  their 
claim,  and,  in  this  manner,  the  pomp  of  a triumph  became 
annexed  to  the  imperial  prerogative.  See  Annals , b.  iv.  f.  23  ; 
b.  xv.  f.  72 ; Hijl.  b.  i.  f.  79. 

(b)  The  ftraits  of  Dover . 

(c)  Agricola  refigned  the  command,  A.  U.  C.  838,  A.  D. 
85.  The  officer  who  fucceeded  him  is  fuppofed  to  be  Salluf- 
tius  Lucullus,  of  whom  hiftory  has  recorded  nothing  more  than 
that  he  invented  lances  of  a new  form,  and  gave  them  the  name 
of  Lucullean.  This  gave  umbrage  to  Domitian,  and,  for  that 
reafon,  the  tyrant  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Sueton.  Lift 
of  Domitian , fed.  x. 

(d)  La  Bletterie  obferves  that  the  modeft  deportment  of 
Agricola  calls  to  mind  the  charader  of  Marfhal  Turenne,  and 
this,  he  fays,  is  not  the  only  prominent  feature,  in  which  the 
two  heroes  refemble  each  other.  In  the  funeral  orations,  com- 
memorating the  French  general,  many  of  thofe  analogies  are 
pointed  cut. 

ScSiion  XLI. 

(a)  Among  artful  and  infidious  courtiers,  thofe,  who  are 
laviffi  of  praife,  are  often  the  moll  inveterate  enemies.  Tacitus, 
in  another  part  of  his  work,  gives  the  reafon  : under  a bad 
prince,  a great  name  is  as  dangerous  as  a bad  one.  Nee  minus 
periculum  ex  magna  fama , qnam  ex  maid.  Praife  a man,  in  the 
prefence  of  a tyrant,  for  his  popular  virtues,  and  his  ruin  is  fure 
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£6  follow.  Virgil  knew  that  praife,  under  a fpecious  difguife,  is 
an  envenomed  enemy. 

Et  fi  ultra  placitum  laudarit,  bacchare  frontem 
Cingite,  ne  vati  noceat  mala  lingua  futuro. 

Past.  vii.  27,  28.- 

Or  if  he  blaft  my  mufe  with  envious  praife, 

Then  fence  my  brows  with  amulets  of  bays  ; 

Lelt  his  ill  arts,  or  his  malicious  tongue 
Should  poifon,  or  bewitch  my  growing  fong. 

Dryden’s  Virgil.- 

The  malignity  with  which  praife  is  bePcowed,  in  order  to  ren- 
der an  eminent  character  obnoxious  to  the  prince,  who  lives  in 
dread  of  fuperior  virtue,  has  been  the  ftratagem  of  ill-defigning 
men  in  all  ages.  The  emperor  Julian,  in  a letter  to  his  friend, 
fays,  that  the  infidious  art  of  undermining  by  counterfeit  praife 
is  chiefly  known  in  the  palace  of  princes,  where  the  politic  cour- 
tier hates,  while  he  commends  ; and  ftabs  you  with  his  panegyric 
beyond  the  malice  of  your  moll  bitter  enemies.  Confcii  fumus 
invicem  ambo , non  uti  nos  ea  aulicd  dijjimulatione , quam  arbitror 
te  hadtenus  expertum  ejfe  foliim  in  dominantium  regia ; juxta  quam 
LAUD  ANTES  tali  odio  profeqmmtur  cos,  quos  celebrant , quale  nc- 
que  excrcent  infenfijjimi  hojlcs.  See  the  emperor  Julian’s  12th  Ep. 
to  Bafilius. 

(b ) Thefe  various  difafters  happened  in  the  years  of  Rome 
840  and  841.  Oppius  Sabinus,  a man  of  confular  rank,  was 
defeated  by  the  Dacians  in  Msefia ; the  legions  under  him  were 
put  to  the  fword ; the  general’s  head  was  cut  off,  and  exhibited 
on  a pole,  a public  fpedlacle  for  the  barbarians.  In  another 
engagement  with  the  fame  enemy,  Cornelius  Fufcus  met  with  a 
total  defeat.  In  Germany  and  Pannonia  various  battles  were 
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fought  with  doubtful  fuccefs,  and  great  effufion  of  Roman  blood. 
Suetonius  has  recorded  thefe  events,  but  in  his  ufual  ftyle,  con- 
tent with  a dry  ftatement  of  fads.  See  the  Life  of  Domitian, 
fed.  vi. 

( c ) The  Rhine  and  the  Danube  were,  at  this  time,  the 
boundaries  that  divided  Germany  from  the  Roman  empire. 

SeBion  XLII. 

(a)  In  the  feveral  provinces  which  were  left  by  Auguflus 
under  the  management  of  the  fenate,  the  governors,  according  to 
ancient  ufage,  were  changed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  fena- 
tors,  who  had  five  years  before  difcharged  the  office  either  of 
conful  or  prastor,  had  a right  to  be  candidates  for  the  employ- 
ment. The  fenate  named  a competent  number,  and  the  perfons 
fo  eleded  drew  lots  for  their  provinces  ; and,  whether  confuls  or 
prastors,  they  were,  without  diftindion,  called  by  the  general 
title  of  proconfular  governors. 

(b)  We  know  nothing  of  Civica  but  what  is  here  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  and  alfo  by  Suetonius,  who  informs  us,  that  his 
name  was  Civica  Cerealis,  a man  of  confular  rank,  and  governor 
of  Afia.  Domitian  charged  him  with  a confpiracy  againft  the 
Rate,  and  under  that  pretence  put  him  to  death.  Suetonius,  Life 
cf  Domitian , fed.  x. 

(c)  Under  the  worft  of  the  emperors,  men  were  obliged, 
by  a refinement  in  tyranny,  to  receive  injuries,  and  to  be  grateful 
for  them.  Tacitus  mentions  feveral  perfons,  who  were  injured 
in  their  rights,  and  yet,  being  inured  to  flavery,  they  returned 
thanks  to  Vitellius.  Affaque  infiiper  Vitellio  gratia,  confuetudine 
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fervitii.  Hifi.  lib.  ii.  f.  71.  Otway  has  made  Chamont  exprefs 
himfelf  on  this  fubjed  with  a fpirit  of  indignation. 

I have  not  flavifh  temperance  enough, 

To  wait  a great  man’s  heels,  and  watch  his  fmiles  ; 

Bear  an  ill  office  done  me  to  my  face, 

And  thank  the  lord  that  wrong’d  me  for  his  favour. 

The  abjed  fpirit,  with  which  men  fubmitted  to  the  tyranny  of 
Caligula,  is  emphatically  deferibed  by  Seneca.  That  emperor, 
he  fays,  received  thanks  from  thofe  whofe  children  he  put  to 
death,  or  whofe  property  he  conlifcated.  Agebant  gratias  et 
quorum  liberi  occifi , et  quorum  bona  ablata  erant.  De  Tranquil!. 
Animi , fed.  xiv.  The  fame  author  relates  the  anfwer  of  an  old 
courtier,  when  he  was  afked  how  he  arrived  at  a thing  fo  un- 
common among  the  attendants  of  princes  as  a found  old  age  ? 
It  was,  replied  the  veteran,  by  receiving  injuries,  and  returning 
thanks.  NotiJJima  vox  eft  ejus , qui  in  cultu  regum  confenucrat , 
cum  ilium  quidam  interrogaret , quomodo  rarijjimam  rem  in  aula 
confecutus  ejfet , fene Bittern  ? Injurias , inquit , accipiendo , et  gratias 
agendo.  De  Ira , lib.  ii.  fed.  3.  In  oppofition  to  this  fervile 
fpirit,  Lipfius,  in  a ftrain  of  rapture,  offers  up  his  adoration  to 
Arulenus  Ruflicus  and  Herennius  Senecio,  for  the  magnanimity 
with  which  they  braved  the  tyrant’s  cruelty.  Sed  vos  magnee 
animee  mihi  Jalvete  ! quos  jure  miramur , colimus , faclis  diBifquc 
fapientes , et  legitimos  robujlce  porticus  alumnos . 

(d)  In  the  time  of  the  old  republic,  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces ferved  their  country  without  any  falary  annexed  to  their 
office.  It  was  leen,  however,  by  Auguftus,  that,  by  an  unpro- 
fitable and  gratuitous  fervice,  men  were  expofed  to  various  temp- 
tations; and,  accordingly,  that  emperor,  to  leave  avarice  and  rapa- 
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■city  without  an  excufe,  eftablifhed  a regular  allowance  for  each 
different  province.  The  governors  appointed  by  the  fsnate  were 
paid  out  of  the  ararium , or  public  treafury ; and  the  emperor 
defrayed  the  charge  of  the  adminiffration  in  the  imperial  pro- 
vinces, out  of  the  ffcus , or  his  own  private  coffers.  If,  for  good 
and  fufficient  reafon,  a citizen  of  eminence  chofe  to  decline  the 
fatigue  of  a proconfular  government,  it  was  ufual,  on  accepting 
his  refignation,  to  allow  him  the  income  of  his  office.  The 
etymology  of  the  word  falary  is  ingenioufly  explained  by  the 
elder  Pliny.  Eluman  nature,  he  fays,  cannot  exift  without  fait, 
which  is  fo  much  an  element  of  life,  that,  paffing  from  bodily 
fenfation,  it  is  now  become  a metaphorical  term  for  the  pleafures 
of  the  mind.  Salt  is  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  is,  therefore, 
transferred  to  the  mental  taffe.  By  that  name  we  call  whatever 
is  pleafmg  to  our  intelle&ual  faculties  ; whatever  is  poignant, 
gay,  lively,  or  agreeable.  The  word  is  ftill  more  extenfive : 
it  is  ufed  to  fignify  civil  honours  ; and  the  pay  of  officers,  and 
the  governors  of  provinces,  is  called  their  salary.  Ita  herculb 
vita  human  tor  fine  file  nequit  degene  ; adcoque  necejfarium  elemen- 
tum  ef,  ut  tranferit  ad  voluptates  animi  qucqite.  Nam  ita files  ap- 
pellantur ; cmnifque  vita  lepos,  et  ftmma  bilaritas,  laborumquc  rc- 
quics  non  alio  magis  vocabnlo  confat.  Honoribus  etiam  militiaque 
inter ponitur,  salariis  inde  diflis.  Plin.  lib.  xxxi.  f.  7. 

(e)  Seneca  has  the  fame  fentiment,  and  Tacitits  feems  to 
have  adopted  the  very  wTords.  Hoc  habent  peffimum  animi  magna 
foriuna  infolcutes : quos  lafcrunt , et  oderunt.  De  Ira , lib.  ii. 

f-  33- 

(f)  Hatred  is  always  a dark,  a covered,  and  a lurking  paffion; 
the  more  concealed,  the  more  implacable  ; fo  it  was  with  Domi- 
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tian,  and  we  have  feen  the  fame  feature  of  character  in  Tiberius. 
In  a fudden  tranfport  of  paffioa  he  broke  out  agaiaft  Haterius . 
but,  harbouring  deep  refentment  againft  Scaurus,  he  let  Jiim  pafs 
in  fullen  filence.  Annals , b.  i.  f.  13.  And  again,  he  laid  up  the 
feeds  of  refentment,  which  were  to  grow  to  maturity,  and  ihoot 
forth  with  large  increafe  at  a future  day.  Odia  in  longnm  jaciensy 
quce  reconderet,  auElaquc promeret.  Annals , b.  i.  f.  69. 

Section  XLIII. 

(a)  A Greek  epigram,  written  by  Antiphilus  of  Byzantium, 
to  the  memory  of  a perfon  of  the  name  of  Agricola,  is  Hill  extant. 
The  learned  refer  it  to  the  great  man  who  is  the  fubjed  of  the 
prefent  work.  The  poet  addrefles  himfelf  to  the  fountains,  and 
defires  to  know,  what  has  dried  up  their  waters  ? The  anfwer  is, 
We  have  wept  for  Agricola  ; and  the  ftream,  which  before  twas 
limpid,  is  now  abforbed  by  his  afhes. 

K pnvtiiai  XfSaSVj,  ti  TTEtpslycire ; vrS  tquov  'Aap  \ 

T/j  ipAof  asvax;  ev^ejev  cieXih  j 

Atvcpuiuv  AypiKoXx  tet pi mxeQix ; ttkv  o’  oaoi  yi/mv 

’Hv  7Iot'e,  *1  KEivs  e'xei  aTTodiy 5.  Anthologia,  lib.  i.  tit.  37. 

Grotius  and  La  Bletterie  have  given  their  verfions  of  this  little 
poem.  It  may  be  fome  amufement  to  compare  them,  and  there- 
fore, without  apology,  both  fhall  have  their  place. 

Quo,  fontis  latices,  quo  copia  veftra  receflit  ? 

Perpetuas  fobs  quis  calcr  haufit  aquas  ? 

Agricolre  ludu  confumitur  : illlus,  ante 

Humida,  nunc  nunt  pulverulenta,  fiti.  Grotius. 

Fontanl  latices,  quo  priftina  copia  ceflit  ? 

Dicite,  quis  liquidas  fol  popuiavit  opes  ? 

Agricolartv  llendo  defecimus,  etquod  aquarum 

Hie  erat,  extindi  nunc  ha'bet  omne  cinis,  La  Bletteris. 

Vol.  IV,  3 I (b)  From 
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(b)  From  the  manner  in  which  Tacitus  Rates  this  charge, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  he  gave  no  credit  to  it ; and  yet  Dio  does 
not  helitate  to  confirm  the  ftory.  Suetonius  is  filent  on  the  fub- 
je£L  But  the  Greek  hiftorian  is  often  bold  in  afferlion,  and  fre- 
quently deficient  in  point  of  truth,  or  hiftorical  evidence.  If  we 
believe  him,  Agricola,  after  his  return  from  the  conquefl  of 
Britain,  palfed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  diftrefs  and  poverty  : 
but  Tacitus,  on  the  contrary,  allures  us,  that,  though  he  did  not 
pofi'efs  immoderate  wealth,  he  enjoyed  a decent  affluence.  The 
Roman  hiftorian  had  the  beft  means  of  information. 

Section  XL  IV. 

( a ) There  feems,  in  this  place,  to  be  fome  miftake,  not,  how'- 
ever,  imputable  to  Tacitus,  but,  more  probably,  to  the  tranfcrib- 
ers,  wfflo  in  their  manufcript  might  eafily  write  LVI.  inftead  of 
LIV.  Caligula’s  third  confulftiip  was  A.  U.  C.  793,  A.  D.  40. 
Agricola  was  born  on  the  13th  of  June  in  that  year:  he  died 
on  the  10th  of  the  calends  of  September,  that  is  the  23d  of 
Auguft,  in  the  confulftiip  of  Pompeius  Collega  and  Cornelius 
Frifcus,  A.  U.  C.  846,  A.  D.  93.  According  to  this  account, 
Agricola,  on  the  13th  of  June,*  A.  U.  846,  entered  on  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  died  in  the  month  of  Auguft  followr- 
ing.  It  is,  therefore,  probable,  that  the  copyifts,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  inferted  in  their  manufcript  fifty-six  for  fifty-four. 
This  fuppofition  admitted,  Tacitus,  who,  in  a matter  of  near 
concern,  was  not  likely  to  be  guilty  of  an  error  in  his  calculation, 
may  be  rightly  underftood,  and  the  commentators  will  be  freed 
from  all  their  difficulties.  The  character  that  follows  is  a mi- 
niature picture  by  a mafterly  hand.  Cornelius  Nepos  lias  a 
paflage  not  unlike  what  is  faid  of  Agricola : When  ftrangers  be- 
held Agefilaus,  they  were  tempted  to  defpife  him  > but  thofe, 
2 who 
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who  were  acquainted  with  his  virtues,  thought  they  could  never 
admire  him  enough.  Ignoti  faciem  cjus  cum  intuerentur , contem- 

nebant.  ^ui  autem  virtutem  novcrant , non  potcrant  admirari falls. 
The  difference  is,  Agricola  was  not  defpifed  by  ftrangers  j he 
had  all  the  exteriors  of  a good  man  : but  they  who  expeded  to 
find  a form  and  ftature  adequate  to  his  fame  in  arms,  were  dis- 
appointed, though  willing  to  believe  him  a great,  as  vreli  as  a 
good  man.  The  fame  thing  happened  to  Alexander  : Thaleftris 
Surveyed  him  with  an  undaunted  countenance,  thinking  his 
figure  by  no  means  proportioned  to  his  wide  extended  fame. 
Intcrrito  vultu  regem  Thalejlris  intuebatur , babitum  cjus  haudqua- 
quarn  rerum  fanue  parcm  oculis  perluflrcms.  The  hiiloiian  gives 
the  reafon : Barbarians  judge  of  men  by  their  outward  appear- 
ance, and  think  none  capable  of  great  exploits,  but  thofe  whom 
nature  has  diftinguifhed  by  the  graces  and  the  dignity  of  their 
figure.  $>uippc  hominibus  barbaris  ex  corpon/m  majejlate  vene- 
ratio  ejl , magnorumque  operum  non  alios  capaces  put  ant , quarn  quos 
cximia fpccie  natura  dignata  ejl.  Quintus  Curtius , lib.  vi.  f.  1 3. 

( b ) From  the  paffage  before  us  there  is  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  this  Trad;  was  publifhed,  when  Trajan  was  in  poffeffion  of 
the  imperial  dignity.  See  the  Introduction  to  thefe  Notes. 

(c)  Seneca  gives  the  fame  account  of  Caligula  ; a man  who 
meditated  the  deftrudion  of  the  whole  fenate  ; who  wi filed  that 
the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  glut  his  love 
of  blood  at  a (ingle  ftrcke.  Homo  qui  de  toto  fenatu  trucidando 
cogitabat ; qui  apiabat , ut  pop  ulus  Roman  us  unam  cervicem  babe* 
ret , nt  feeler  a fua  tot  locis  ac  temporibus  diduSia , in  unnm  id um  el 
unam  diem  cogcret.  De  Ira , lib.  iii.  f.  19.  On  the  (abject  of 
Domitian’s  cruelty,  j uvenal  breaks  out  with  his  ufuul  indignation. 
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He  reprefents  the  emperor,  at  a cabinet  council  in  his  Alban 
villa,  debating  with  his  courtiers  how  an  immenfe  turbot  was 
to  be  drefTed.  The  poet  concludes  with  wilhing  that  the  em- 
peror had  pafied  his  days  in  that  defpicable  manner,  not  in  the 
(laughter  of  the  bed  men  in  Rome. 

Atque  utinam  his  potius  nugis  tota  ilia  dediflet 
Tempora  fsevitiae,  claras  quibus  abftulit  urbi 
Illuftrefque  animas  impune,  et  vindice  nullo  : 

Sed  periit,  poftquam  cerdonibus  efle  timendus 
Coeperat : hoc  nocuit  Lamiarum  caede  madenti. 

Sat.  iv.  ver.  150. 

What  folly  this  ! but,  oh  that  all  the  reft 
Of  his  dire  reign  had  thus  been  fpent  in  jeft  ; 

And  all  that  time  fuch  trifles  had  employed. 

In  which  fo  many  nobles  he  deftroyed  ! 

He  fafe,  they  unreveng’d,  to  the  difgrace 
Of  the  furviving,  tame,  patrician  race. 

But  when  he  dreadful  to  the  rabble  grew, 

Him,  who  fo  many  lords  had  flain,  they  flew. 

Dryden’s  Juvenal. 

Sc 61  ion  XLV. 

(a ) In  a (hort  time  after  the  death  of  Agricola,  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  of  Rome  846,  the  rage  of  Domitian  broke  out 
with  colleded  violence,  and  like  a temped  fwept  away  numbers 
of  both  fexes,  all  didinguilhed  by  their  virtues  no  lefs  than  by 
their  illudrious  rank.  The  fenate-houfe  was  furrounded  by  the 
praetorian  guards,  the  fathers  fat  amidd  fwords  and  javelins,  and 
the  will  of  the  tyrant  was  a law.  See  this  Trad,  fed.  ii.  note  (b). 
Suetonius,  in  the  Life  of  Domitian,  led.  x.  fays,  that  many  of 
the  fenate  fell  a facridce,  and  among  them  feveral  of  confular 
rank.  We  hnd  in  the  lid  Salludius  Lucullus,  who  has  been 
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mentioned  in  note  (c),  fe£t.  xl.  ; and  Cerealis  Civica,  for  whom 
fee  fe£t.  xlii.  and  note  (b).  Salvidienus  Oriitus  was  fent  into 
exile,  and  there  put  to  death  by  order  of  Domitian.  Acilius 
Glabrio  buffered  for  an  extraordinary  reafon.  In  the  year  of  his 
confulfhip,  the  emperor,  without  any  refpedt  for  the  dignity  of  a 
man  then  actually  exercifing  the  fun&ions  of  the  firft  office  in 
the  ftate,  ordered  him  to  enter  the  lift  in  the  public  fpedtacles, 
and  fight  a lion  for  the  diverfion  of  the  populace.  The  conful 
had  the  addrefs  to  kill  the  ferocious  beaft ; but,  as  he,  who  could 
conquer  a lion,  might  flay  a tyrant,  he  was  baniftied,  and  put  to 
death.  iElius  Lamia,  a man  defcended  from  an  illuftrious  family, 
perifhed,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  on  account  of  fome  innocent 
ftrokes  of  wit  and  pleafantry,  that  fell  from  him  before  Domi- 
tian obtained  the  fovereignty  ; ob  fufpiciofos  quidem , venim  vctercs, 
et  iruioxios  jocos.  Salvinus  Cocceianus  was  nephew  to  Otho. 
When  that  emperor  faw  his  affairs  ruined,  and  was  refolved  to 
end  his  days,  his  advice  to  his  nephew  was.  Remember  that  Otho 
was  your  uncle;  but  do  not  remember  it  too  much.  Ne patruum 
fibi  Othonem  fuijfe  aut  obllvlfceretur  unquam , aut  nimium  memi- 
iiijjet.  Hi/},  lib.  ii.  f.  48.  Under  a tyrant  like  Domitian,  to  feem 
to  forget  would  have  been  true  policy ; but  the  nephew  cele- 
brated the  birth-day  of  his  uncle,  and  that  was  a ftate-crime.  - 
Metius  Pompofianus  had  procured  geographical  charts  of  all  the 
nations  then  known,  and  carried  about  him  the  fpeeches  of  kings 
and  generals,  extracted  from  Livy.  For  this  conduct  he  was 
banifhed  to  an  ifland,  and  there  deftroyed.  Herennius  Senecio, 
for  the  praife  of  Helvidius  Prifcus,  and  Arulenus  Rufticus,  for 
that  of  Psetus  Thrafea,  were  victims  to  the  infatiate  cruelty  of 
the  tyrant.  See  this  Tradt,  f.  ii.  and  notes  (a)  and  (b).  Befides 
others  of  inferior  note,  Flavius  Clemens,  a near  relation  of  the 
emperor,  and  jointly  conful  with  him,  A.  U.  G.  848,  A.  D.  95, 
4 was 
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was  condemned,  though  a man,  as  Suetonius  has  it,  contempti- 
ble for  his  fluggifh  indolence;  contcrnptijfma  inertia.  Dioaffigns 
the  reafon  : he  was  accufed  of  atheifm,  like  many  others  who 
had  embraced  the  Jewifh  religion.  In  the  Pagan  ftyle  of  that 
age,  the  double  charge  of  atheifm  and  Judaifm  implied  that  Cle- 
mens renounced  the  gods  of  Rome  fGr  the  Chriftian  religion.  In 
this  general  maffacre  the  female  fex  did  not  efcape.  Atria,  the 
widow  of  Partus  Thrafea;  Fannia,  the  widow  of  Helvidius  Prifcus  ; 
and  Flavia  Domitilla,  the  wife  of  Flavius  Clemens,  were  driven 
into  banifhment.  That  Agricola  did  not  live  to  fee  the  calami- 
ties of  his  country,  was  lbme  confolation  to  Tacitus,  wrho,  it 
fliould  feem,  had  his  eye  on  a fine  paffage,  in  which  Cicero 
makes  a fimilar  refledlion  on  the  death  of  Cralfus,  the  celebrated 
orator.  His  death,  he  fays,  was  a fore  affliflion  to  his  family,  a 
wound  to  the  commonwealth,  and  matter  of  grief  to  all  good 
men.  But  the  times  that  followed  were  fuch,  that  his  death  may 
be  called  a blefling  fent  down  by  the  fpecial  favour  of  the  gods. 
He  did  not  live  to  fee  Italy  involved  in  a general  war  ; the  fenate 
rent  and  torn  by  factions  ; the  firfi  men  in  the  date  perpetrating 
the  word  of  crimes  ; his  daughter  left  difconfolate  ; her  hufband 
driven  into  exile ; the  flight  of  Marius,  his  return  to  Rome,  and 
the  daughter  that  followed.  Fuit  hoc  luftuofum  fills , acerbum 
patria , grave  bonis  omnibus.  Sed  it  tamen  rempublicam  cafus  fccuti 
funt , id  mihi  non  crept  a Lit  cl o Crajfo  a d.is  immortallbus  vita,  fed 
donata  mors  ejfe  vldeatur.  Non  vidit  flagrant  em  hello  It  all  am, 
non  ardentem  invidia  fenatum,  non  feeler  is  nefarii  principes  clvitatls 
reos , non  lutdum  files , non  exilium  generl , non  accrbijfmam  Cali 
Marii  fugam , non  illarn  poft  reditum  ejus  cadem  omnium  crude- 
Jijfmam . Cicero  Dc  Oratore , lib.  iii.  f.  8. 


( b ) Metius  Cams  was  one  of  the  tribe  of  informers  : it  was 
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he  that  conduced  the  profecution  againft  Senecio  ; fee  this  Trad, 
fed.  ii.  note  (b).  Pliny,  the  conful,  has  preferved  this  man  for 
the  execration  of  pofterity.  He  tells  us,  that,  when  Regulus, 
another  notorious  profecutor,  inveighed  in  open  court  againft  the 
memory  of  Senecio,  this  fellow  had  the  impudence  to  ftand 
up,  and  demand  of  Regulus,  What  have  you  to  do  with  my  dead 
men  ? Do  I dijlurb  the  ajhes  of  Crajfus  or  Camerinus , whom  you  ac~ 
cufcd  in  Nerd's  reign  f Lacerat  Herennium  Senecionem  tarn  intem- 
peranter , ut  dixerit  ei  Metius  Cants , dfid  libi  cum  meis  mortuis  ? 
Numquid  ego  aut  Crajfo  aut  Camerino  molefus  fan  f Plin.  lib.  i* 
epift.  5.  Carus  has  not  efcaped  the  indignation  of  Juveral : 

Caufidici  nova  cum  veniat  le£tica  Mathonis, 

Plena  ipfo  ; et  poll  hunc  magni  delator  amici,. 

Et  cito  rapturus  de  nobilitate  comefa. 

Quod  fupereft  : quern  Massa  timet,  quern  muneve  palpat 
Carus.  Juv.  Sat.  i.  ver.  32. 

When  pleading  Matho,  borne  abroad  for  air, 

With  his  fat  paunch  fills  his  ncw-fafhion’d  chair  \ 

And  after  him  the  wretch,  in  pomp  convey’d, 

Whofe  evidence  his  noble  friend  betray’d  j 
Whom  Mafia  calls  the  terror  of  the  age. 

And  even  Carus  bribes  away  his  rage. 

During  the  life  of  Agricola,  we  are  told  by  Tacitus  that  Me- 
tius Carus  had  gained  but  one  vidory.  It  feems,  however, 
that  he  continued  to  flourilh  in  his  iniquity  till  the  reign  of 
Nerva,  when  the  virtue  of  that  emperor  reformed  all  abufes,  and, 
by  a juft  and  wife  adminiftration,  ellablilhed  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  fociety. 

(c)  The  exad  name  of  this  man  was  Catullus  Meftalinus. 
Pliny  the  younger  has  given  his  portrait.  Pie  lays,  that  Nerva, 

the 
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the  emperor,  gave  a fupper  to  a fele£t  number  of  friends,  and 
that  Veiento  (an  informer  in  Domitian’s  time)  was  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  party.  The  difcourfe  turned  upon  Catullus 
Mess  a lin  us,  who,  being  blind,  added  to  that  misfortune  a 
cruel  difpofition.  He  was  void  of  fear,  of  fhame,  and  pity,  and 
theiefore  Domitian  made  life  of  him  as  one  of  his  inftruments 
againft  every  man  of  worth.  All  who  were  at  table  talked  of 
the  fanguinarv  counfels  of  this  abandoned  wretch  : Nerva  afked, 
What  think  you  •would  be  his  cafe , •were  he  now  alive  ? Mauri- 
cus  (looking  at  Veiento)  replied,  He  zvould flip  with  us.  Casnabat 
Nerva  cum  panels  : Veiento  proximus , atque  etiam  In  finu  recumbc- 
bat.  Dixi  omnia , cum  hominem  nomlnavl.  Incldit  fermo  de  Ca- 
tullo  Messalino , qui  luminibus  orbatus , ingenio  favo  mala  ccecl - 
tatis  addiderat.  Non  verebatur , non  erubefeebat , non  mlfcrebatur. 
Sapius  a Domitiano  non  fecus  ac  tela , qua;  et  ipfa  caca  et  Improvida 
feruntur , in  optimum  quern  que  contorquebatur.  De  hujus  ne  quit  id , 
fan guin ar i f que fententlls  in  commune  omnes  fuper  casnam  loquebantur. 
Turn  ipfe  imperator , Spy  id  putamus  passu  rum  fuisse , si  pipe- 
ret?  Et  Mauricus,  Nobiscuai  coenaret.  Lib.  iv.  ep.  22.  Juve- 
nal has  embalmed  this  man  for  pofterity.  He  deferibes  him  as 
one  of  Domitian’s  council,  fitting  in  deep  debate  on  the  important 
fubjedt  of  the  prodigious  turbot  which  had  been  prefented  to  the 
emperor.  Though  blind,  his  admiration  of  the  filh  role  to  eeftafy  : 
he  turned  to  the  left,  when  it  lay  on  his  right,  and  gave  his 
advice  with  the  folemn  wifdom  of  a privy  counfellor. 

Et  cum  mortifero  veniens  Veiento  Catullo, 

Qui  nunquam  vifae  flagrabat  amore  puellas, 

Grande,  et  confpicuum  noftro  quoque  tempore  monltrum, 

Caecus  adulator  dirufque  a ponte  fatelles, 

Dignus  Aricinos  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes, 

Blandaque  devexse  ja&aret  bafia  rhedse. 

Juven.  Sat.  iv. 

Cunning 
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Cunning  Veiento  next,  and  by  his  fide 
Bloody  Catullus  leaning  on  his  guide ; 

Decrepid,  yet  a furious  lover  he. 

And  deeply  fmit  with  charms  he  could  not  fee  : 

A monfter,  that  even  this  word  age  outvies, 

Confpicuous,  and  above  the  common  fize  ; 

A blind,  bafe  flatt’rer,  from  fome  bridge  or  gate 
Rais’d  to  a murd’ring  minifter  of  ftate  ; 

Deferring  (till  to  beg  upon  the  road, 

And  blefs  each  palling  waggon,  and  its  load. 

Dryden’s  Juvenal. 

The  place,  where  Catullus  Messalinus  attended  Domitian 
in  council,  was  acaftle  near  the  ancient  Alba  (now  Albano ),  about 
twelve  miles  from  Rome.  Juvenal  fays, 

Albanam  dux  magnus  in  arcem 

Traxerat  attonitos. 

It  was  in  that  retreat  that  Medal  inus,  at  firft,  gave  his  advice : 
he  was  afterwards  heard  in  the  fenate. 

(d)  Bsebius  Mafia  took  up  the  trade  of  an  informer,  and 
rofe  to  eminence  in  guilt ; but,  at  the  time  of  Agricola’s  death, 
he  was  under  a profecution  for  rapine  and  extortion  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bsetica  in  Spain.  Pliny  the  younger  and  his  friend 
Herennius  Senecio  were  appointed  by  the  fenate  to  conduct  the 
caufe  in  behalf  of  the  province.  Mafia  was  found  guilty,  and 
his  goods  were  ordered  to  be  fecured.  It  appeared  foon  lifter 
that  the  confuls  were  willing  to  liften  to  petitions  on  the  part  of 
Mafia.  Senecio  was  alarmed.  He  fufpedled  an  intended  em- 
bezzlement of  the  culprit’s  effects,  and,  to  prevent  it,  defired 
Pliny  to  join  him  in  an  application  to-the  confuls.  Pliny  com- 
plied : they  both  attended  the  confuls.  When  they  had  urged 
Vol.  IV.  3 K all 
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all  that  was  proper  on  the  occafion,  MaiTa  thought  himfelf 
aggrieved  by  the  fupererogatory  zeal  of  Senecio,  and,  to  revenge 
himfelf,  joined  in  the  clamour  againft  Senecio  for  writing  the 
panegyric  of  Helvidius  Prifcus.  Pliny  relates  the  tranfadion  to 
his  friend  Tacitus  in  the  following  manner  : Dederat  me  Senatut 
cum  Hereunto  Senecionc  advocation  provincia  B a tic  a contra  Babium 
MaJJam ; damnatoque  Maffd , cenfuerat  ut  bona  ejus  publice  cujlo- 
direntur.  Senecio , cum  explorajfct  confides  pojlulationibus  vacaturos 
convenit  me , et  qua  concordid,  inquit , injundlam  nobis  accufationem 
executi  fumus , hac  adeamus  confides , petamufque  ne  bona  diffipari 
finant , quorum  efe  in  cufodid  debent . Turn  cgo,f  fxum  tibi  find 
ac  deliberation , fequar  te,  ut fi  qua  ex  hoc  invidia , non  tua  tantum 
ft-  Venimus  ad  confides : dicit  Senecio,  qua  res  ferebat : aliqua 
fubjungo.  Vixdum  conticueramus , et  Mafia,  qiicfus  Senecionem  non 
advocati  fdem  fed  inimici  amaritudinem  implefe , impietatis  reion 
pojiulat.  Pliny,  lib.  vii.  epift.  33.  It  was  the  wifh  of  Pliny  to 
have  the  fads  inferted  in  the  Hiftory  of  Domitian,  which  Tacitus 
was  probably  writing ; but  the  work  is  loft,  and  Domitian  has 
efcaped  the  vengeance  of  hiftory.  See  in  this  Trad,  fed.  ii. 
note  (b ).  Tacitus  fays  that  Mafia  was  a pernicious  enemy  to 
all  good  men,  and  the  caufe  of  many  calamities,  with  which  the 
public  was  forely  grieved.  Hif.  b.  iv.  f.  50.  Martial  fays  of 
Hermogenes,  a fellow  that  pilfered  wherever  he  was  admitted, 
that  he  did  not  Ileal  more  napkins,  than  Mafia  did  pieces  of 
gold. 

Hermogenes  tantus  mapparum,  Pontice,  fur  eft, 

Quantus  nummorum  vix,  puto,  Mafia  fuit. 

Lib.  xii.  epig.  29. 

(c)  The  reader  is  not  to  imagine  that  this  relates  to  Helvi- 
dias  Prifcus,  who  was  banifhed,  and  murdered  in  exile,  under 
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the  emperor  Vefpafian.  See  this  Trad?:,  fedL  ii.  note  (b).  If 
the  apology,  which  Suetonius  (in  Vefpaf.  f.  15)  makes  for  the  con- 
ducl  of  Vefpafian, ' be  founded  in  truth,  it  is  happy  for  the  me- 
mory of  the  emperor  : if  otherwife,  Vefpafian,  by  his  dilh initia- 
tion, paid  a compliment  to  virtue.  Elizabeth  played  the  fame 
card  in  the  execution  of  Queen  Mary.  The  Helvidius  men- 
tioned in  this  place  by  Tacitus,  was  the  fon  of  the  great  and 
good  man,  fo  often  celebrated  by  Tacitus.  See  his  character, 
Hijl . b.  iv.  f.  5.  See  alfo  this  Tradf,  fedt.  ii.  note  ( b).  Sueto- 
nius fays,  Domittan  deftroyed  Helvidius  the  fon,  becaufe,  in  a 
dramatic  piece,  called  Paris  and  Oenone,  he  threw  outafar- 
caftic  reflection  on  the  divorce  of  the  emperor.  Sueton.  in  Domit. 
f.  10.  Publicius  Ccrtus  was  the  perfon,  who  undertook  the 
accufation  of  Helvidius  the  fon,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
A.  U.  C.  847,  A.  D.  94.  Pliny  the  younger  relates  the  pro- 
ceeding with  indignation.  He  fays  a great  friendfhip  fubfifted 
between  him  and  Helvidius,  the  fon  ; as  great  as  he  could  culti- 
vate with  a perfon,  who,  in  dread  of  thofe  dangerous  times, 
endeavoured,  by  living  in  obfcurity  and  retirement,  to  conceal 
his  excellent  charadler,  and  no  lefs  remarkable  virtues.  And, 
befides,  among  the  many  flagitious  a£ts  of  thofe  deplorable 
times,  nothing  appeared  to  him  more  atrocious,  than  that  a fena- 
tor,  in  the  fenate,  fhould  lay  hands  upon  a fenator ; a praztor, 
upon  a man  of  confular  dignity  ; a judge,  upon  a perfon  accufed. 
Porro  inter  multa  fcelera  multorum , nullum  atrocius  videbatur , 
quam  quod  in  fenatu,  fenator  fenatori,  pratorius  confulari , reo  judex 
mantis  intulijfet.  Lib.  ix.  ep.  13.  This  explains  what  Tacitus 
means,  when  he  fays,  our  own  hands  led  Helvidius  to  prifon. 
As  the  fathers  fuffered  this  indignity,  Tacitus  (who  was  himfelf 
a fenator)  oratorically  fays  the  whole  order  did  it ; our  hands 
dragged  him  to  prifon.  It  will  be  proper  to  add,  that  Pliny,  as 
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icon  as  Domitian  was  put  to  death,  determined  to  revenge  the 
caufecfhis  injured  friend.  With  that  intent,  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  Nerva’s  reign,  he  entered  the  fenate,  and  there 
brought  forward  his  charge  againfl  Publicius  Certus.  The  whole 
affembly  was  thrown  into  an  uproar,  and  Pliny  was,  for  fome 
time,  prevented  from  purfuing  the  thread  of  his  fpeech.  In  the 
modern  phrafe,  he  was  called  to  order  by  the  conful.  When  it . 
came  regularly  to  his  turn,  he  renewed  the  charge,  and,  by  his 
eloquence,  wrought  fuch  a wonderful  change  of  fentiment  in  the 
minds  of  the  fathers,  that  he  carried  his  point,  which  was  to 
hinder  Certus  from  enjoying  the  honour  of  the  confulfhip,  to 
which  he  then  flood  next  in  fucceffion,  for  the  year  of  Rome 
8^1,  A.  D.  98.  Pliny’s  accufation  was  in  97.  The  effed  was 
anfwerafcle  to  the  with  of  the  public-fpirited  orator;  another 
conful  was  appointed  in  the  room  of  Certus,  who,  in  a fhort 
time  after,  was  feized  with  his  lafl  illnefs,  and  died,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  time,  crying  out  in  his  delirious  fits,  that  he 
faw  Pliny  purfuing  him  fword  in  hand.  See  the  whole  account, 
b.  ix.  ep.  13. 

(f)  Mauricus  and  Arulenus  Ruflicus  were  brothers,  united 
not  only  by  the  ties  of  natural  affedion,  but  by  their  manners 
and  congenial  virtues.  They  were  cruelly  feparated  in  the  fight 
of  the  fenate,  when  Ruflicus  was  hurried  away  to  execution,  and 
Mauricus  ordered  into  banifhment.  An  account  of  the  former 
has  been  given,  fed.  ii.  note  (a).  The  latter  was  reflored  to 
his  country  in  the  beginning  of  Nerva’s  reign,  as  appears  in 
Pliny,  b.  i.  ep.  5,  where  his  charader  is  faid  to  be  that  of  a man 
of  found  fenfe  and  judgment,  formed  by  experience,  and  by  his 
deep  fagacity  able  from  pafl  events  to  weigh  and  meafure  the 
future.  See  his  anfwer  to  Nerva,  this  fed.  note  (c). 
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fg)  The  fenate,  amidft  all  thefe  tragic  ilTues,  fat  without 
voice  or  fentiment ; a timid  and  fpeechlefs  aflembly,  as  Pliny  has 
it,  Curia  timida  et  elinguis . They  fubmitted,  with  pafFive  obedi- 
ence, to  the  tyrant’s  will ; and  therefore  Tacitus  fays  that  their 
hands  were  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  Senecio.  See  fed.  ii. 
note  (b)~ 

(h)  Domitian’s  complexion  was  of  fo  deep  a red,  that  nothing 
could  add  to  his  natural  colour,  and  he  was  therefore  faid  by 
Pliny  to  be  a man  of  unblufhing  arrogance.  See  feet,  xxxix. 
note  (b).  The  critics  have  objeded  to  Tacitus,  that,  in  this 
place,  he  feems  too  fond  of  an  antithefis  : he  places,  they  fay, 
the  fettled  crimfon  of  a tyrant’s  countenance,  which  fortified 
him  againft  all  fhame,  in  oppofition  to  the  pale  fickly  horror  of 
wretches,  who  dreaded  their  final  doom  from  his  approach.  But 
if  (as  we  have  feen,  fed.  xxix.  note  b)  Pliny,  who  ftudied  no 
contrail,  thought  the  fad ' worth  recording,  by  what  law  in 
Quintilian,  or  any  other  good  judge  of  fine  writing,  was  Tacitus 
to  be  precluded  from  an  imitation  of  truth  and  nature  ? The 
fixed  vermilion  of  the  cheek  was  peculiar  to-  Domitian : with 
other  men,  a hidden  emotion  of  anger  forces  the  blood  into  the 
face,  and  nature  gives  that  unerring  fignal.  Seneca  has  obferved, 
that  men  are  then  chiefly  terrible,  when  the  face  reddens,  and 
fhame  has  thrown  out  all  its  fymptoms.  Sylla  was  then  moft  to 
be  dreaded,  when  his  blood  rufhed  into  his  countenance.  £>ui- 
dam , nunquam  magis  quam  cum  erub.uerinty  timendi  funt ; quafi 
omnem  verecundiam  effuderint . Sylla  tunc  erat  violentijjimus , cum 
faciem  cjus  fanguis  invaferat.  Seneca,  ep.  xi.  This  was  not  the 
cafe  of  Domitian  : a fettled  ferocity  glowed  on  his  cheeks,  and 
the  men,  who  knew  themfelves  marked  out  for  defirudion, 
trembled  at  his  approach. 


(i)  Tacitus 
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(i)  Tacitus  and  his  wife,  at  the  time  of  Agricola's  death,  had 
been  four  years  abfent  from  Rome  ; oil  what  account  we  are  no 
■where  told.  Some  critics  fuppofe,  that  he  was  banifhed  by  Do- 
mitian  ; but  this  feems  to  be  without  foundation.  Llpfius  is  of 
opinion,  that  his  retreat  was  voluntary,  being  a man  incapable  of 
beholding,  with  a pafiive  fpirit,  the  fufferings  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, under  a bloody  and  deftru&ive  tyrant.  The  whole  of  this 
paflage,  in  which  the  author  addrefles  himfelf  to  Agricola,  is, 
perhaps,  as  beautiful,  as  pathetic,  and  as  elegant  an  apoftrophc, 
as  can  be  found  in  Tully,  or  any  of  the  moft  admired  orators. 
When  the  author  fays,  in  the  lajl  glimpfe  of  light , you  looked 
round  with  an  ajking  eye  for  fomething  that  was  abfent , Novis- 
SIMA  IN  LUCE  DESIDERAVERE  ALIQUID  OCULI  TUI,  we  feel 
the  flroke  of  tehdernefs ; we  are  tranfported  in  fancy  to  the  bed- 
fide,  and  we  love  to  gaze  on  the  expiring  hero.  If  Warburton, 
in  the  conclufion  of  the  Eflay  on  Man,  could  find  the  five  fources 
of  the  fublime,  we  may,  with  better  reafon,  fay,  this  apoflrophe 
contains  them  all.  Brotier  cjuotes  a palfage  from  the  late  King 
of  Pruflia’s  funeral  oration  on  Prince  Henry  of  Pruffia,  in  which 
he  finds  either  a fine  imitation  of  Tacitus,  or  the  fympathy  of 
congenial  minds.  O prince  ! qui faviez  combien  vous  m etiez  chcr  ; 
combien  votre perfonne  m etoit  precieufe  ; ft  la  voix  des  vivans  pent 
Ce  fair e entendre  des  rnorts , pretez  attention  a line  voix , qui  nc  vous 
fit  pas  inconnue  ; foufrez  que  ce  fragile  monument , le  feul , helas  ! 
que  jc  puis  criger  a votre  memoir c,  vous  fit  i levs'.  See  Klogc  du 
Prince  Henri,  par  S.  M.  le  Roi  de  P ruffe. 

Sc  Elion  XL  VI. 

(a)  Tacitus,  in  this  place,  fpeaks  hypothetically,  but  with 
an  apparent  difpofition  to  embrace  the  fyftem  of  the  bell  and 
wil'eft  men,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  perfuafion  of  mankind  in 
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every  age  and  nation.  That  the  foul  of  man  is  not  extinguished 
with  his  animal  life,  but  palfes,  in  that  awful  moment,  into  fome 
new  region  of  exigence,  or  transmigrates  into  fome  other  being, 
has  been,  at  all  times,  the  opinion,  or  the  conjedure,  or  the  with 
of  the  rudeft  and  moft  lavage  tribes  ; and  this  univerfal  confent, 
Cicero  obferves  in  the  firft  Tul'culan,  is  the  law  of  nature  Speaking 
in  the  human  heart.  Omni  autem  in  re  confenfio  omnium  gen- 
tium lex  naturee  put  anna  cjl.  Men  of  lludy  and  deep  fpeculation 
adopted  what  they  faw  rooted  in  the  mafs  of  the  people  ; and, 
having  no  better  guide  than  the  dim  light  of  nature,  they  efta- 
blifhed  their  fchools  of  pnilofophv,  and  taught  their  different 
fyftems.  The  Socratic  and  Platonic  profeffors  declared  for  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  and  fome  of  their  proofs  are  Short  of 
nothing  but  revelation.  The  Stoic  fed;  did  not  embrace  the 
dodrine  in  its  full  extent : according  to  their  hvpothefis,  certain 
chofen  fpirits  might  have  their  exiftence  prolonged  in  a future 
world,  but  not  to  eternity.  They  allowed  us,  fays  Cicero,  the 
duration  of  a crow,  admitting  that  the  foul  may  exift  hereafter, 
but  not  for  ever.  Stoici  autem  ufuram  nobis  largiuntur  tamquam 
cornicibus  ; diu  manfuros  aiunt  animos  ; femper  negant.  Firjl 
Tufculan , f.  32.  It  was  referved  for  Epicurus  to  deny  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Supreme  being,  and  to  teach  the  gloomy  dodrine  of 
annihilation.  That  philofopher,  however,  did  not  long  make 
head  againfl  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind.  Fie  gained  fome 
apoftates ; but  their  writings  have  long  fince  disappeared,  and 
their  tenets  are  now  Supported  by  the  poetry  of  Lucretius  only. 
Macrobius,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Somnium  Scipionis  of  Ci- 
cero, has  mentioned  the  triumph  of  a better  and  more  moral 
dodrine.  The  immateriality,  he  fays,  as  well  as  the  immortality 
of  the  foul  has  gained  the  general  affent.  Obtinuit  non  minus  de 
incorporalitate  anima , quam  dc  immortalitate  fententia.  Cicero,  in 
various  parts  of  his  works,  maintained  the  fame  dodrine,  and  in 
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one  admirable  fentence  feems  to  have  compreffed  the  whole  force 
of  the  argument.  That,  he  fays,  which  feels,  which  thinks, 
which  deliberates,  and  wills,  is  of  heavenly  origin,  and,  for  that 
reafon,  mull  be  immortal.  Quidquid  eft  illud , quod  fad  it , quod 
fapit , quod  vult , quod  viget , ccclefe  ct  divinum  cfl,  ob  eamque  rein 
a ter  nun  ft  neceffe  ef.  But  this  doctrine,  amidfl  the  contentions 
of  dogmatical  feds,  was  far  from  being  ehablifhed ; wife  men 
embraced  it.  Ut  fiJ ientibus  placet , fays  Tacitus,  and  he  may  be 
allowed  to  have  embraced  the  molt  orthodox  opinion.  If  the 
immortality  of  the  foul  was  not  a fettled  article  of  his  creed,  at  a 
time  when  the  light  of  revelation  was  not  yet  diffufed  over  the 
Chriftian  world,  it  is  however  probable,  that  he,  who  poheffed 
a comprehenfive  and  fublime  underftanding,  was  not  content 
with  the- grovelling  notion  of  falling  into  nothing,  but  alpired,  and 
wifhed,  and  hoped  to  enjoy  a future  hate  of  immortality.  Ele  was 
confcious  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  thence  proceeded 
the  fine  addrefs  to  the  departed  fpirit  of  his  father-in-law. 

(b)  The  text  is  left  by  the  copyifls  in  a mangled  condition. 
The  words,  as  they  hand,  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  kind  of  fenfe. 
Admiratione  te  potius , temporalibus  laudlbus , e/,  ft  natura  fuppe- 
ditct , Militum  decoremus.  Lipfius  and  Grotius  have  contri- 
buted their  affiPtance.  The  former  reads,  Admiratione  te  potius , 
te  temporalibus  laudlbus ; and  (in head  of  militum , which  is  totally 
unintelligible)  Grotius  adds,  fimilitudine  decoremus.  Out  of  the 
word  fimilitudine  a bad  tranferiber  might  make  militum.  La 
Bletterie  thinks  it  might  be  amulatu , and  that  conjecture  has 
been  adopted  in  the  tranflation. 

(c)  Cicero  has  a fentiment  analogous  to  what  is  here  Paid 
by  Tacitus.  Servius  Sulpicius  could  leave  no  monument  equal 
to  the  portrait  of  his  manners,  his  virtue,  his  conftancy,  and  his 
talents,  which  hill  furvived  in  his  fon.  Nullum  morimadum  clarius 
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Scrvius  Sulpicius  rdlnquere  potuerat , quam  ejjigicm  morum  fuorum . 
virtutis , conjiantiee,  ingenii,  filium.  See  the  Tenth  Philippic.  Mar- 
tial, in  an  elegant  epigram,  wifhes  that  the  painter’s  art  could  de- 
lineate the  manners  and  the  mind  of  his  friend  : that  would 
make  the  beft  picture  in  the  world. 


Ars  utinam  mores  animumque  effingere  polTet  •, 

Pulchrior  in  terris  nulla  tabella  foret.  Lib.  x.  epig.  32. 

(d)  So  we  read  in  Horace  : 


Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi ; fed  omnes  illachrymabiles 
Urgentur,  ignotique  longa 

No£te,  carent  quia  vate  facro.  Lib.  iv.  ode  9. 

Vain  was  the  chief’s,  the  fage’s  pride  ; 

They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died  : 

In  vain  they  fchem’d,  in  vain  they  bled  ; 

They  had  no  poet,  and  are  dead.  Pope. 


(e)  Pliny,  the  conful,  returned  thanks  to  Tacitus  for  defiring 
an  account  of  the  elder  Pliny’s  death,  that  he  might  tranfmit  it 
with  truth  to  pofterity.  His  uncle,  he  fays,  if  celebrated  by  fuch 
a writer,  will  be  immortal.  Pliny,  b.  vi.  epift.  1 6.  That  part, 
however,  of  our  author’s  works  has  not  come  down  to  us,  and 
the  prophecy  has  fo  far  failed.  The  prediction  of  Tacitus  is 
completely  verified : Agricola  is  rendered  immortal ; he  lives  in 
the  hiftorian’s  page,  and  will  continue  to  do  fo,  as  long  as  men 
retain  a tafte  for  the  beft  and  trueft  model  of  biography. 
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THE  fcene  of  the  following  Dialogue  is  laid  in  the  fixth 
year  of  Vefpahan,  A.  U.  C.  828,  A.  D.  75.  The  com- 
mentators are  much  divided  in  their  opinions  about  the  real  au- 
thor : his  work  they  all  agree  is  a mafterpiece  in  the  kind  ; writ- 
ten with  tafte  and  judgment ; entertaining,  profound,  and  elegant. 
But  whether  it  is  to  be  afcribed  to  Tacitus,  Quintilian,  or  any 
other  perfon,  whom  they  cannot  name,  is  a queftion  upon  which 
they  have  exhaufted  a (lore  of  learning.  They  have  given  us, 
according  to  their  cuftom,  much  controverfy,  and  little  decifion. 
In  this  held  of  conjecture  Lipfius  led  the  wray.  He  publifhed. 
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in  1574,  the  firft  good  edition  of  Tacitus,  with  judicious  emen- 
dations of  the  text,  and  notes  to  illuftrate  every  paflage  which 
he  thought  wanted  explanation,  fie  was,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, a man  of  genius  and  great  erudition.  He,  and  Calaubon, 
and  Scaliger,  were  called  the  triumvirate  of  literature.  Lipfius, 
however,  Hands  diftinguilhed  by  his  tafte,  and  his  politenefs. 
Commentators  in  general  feem  to  think,  as  Dodor  Bentley  ex- 
prefied  it,  that  they  are  riding  to  pcjlerity  upon  the  back  of  an 
ancient ; and  being  well  mounted,  they  imagine  that  to  prance, 
and  fhew  all  their  paces,  and  dafh  through  thick  and  thin,  and 
befpatter  all  who  come  in  their  way,  is  the  true  dignity  of  a 
critic.  Lipfius  was  not  of  this  clafs  : to  great  learning  he  united 
a fine  tafte,  and  poliflied  manners.  He  thought  for  himfelf,  and 
he  decided  with  candour  ; never  dogmatical,  or  prefuming  to 
did  ate  to  others.  He  fays  exprefsly,  Dico  me ; nam  aliis  nihil 
jrceeo  quod fcquantur.  With  regard  to  the  prefent  Dialogue,  had 
it  not  come  down  to  us  in  a mutilated  ftate,  he  pronounces  it  in 
point  of  ftyle,  beauty  of  invention,  and  found  judgment,  equal 
to  the  beft  models  of  antiquity.  But  who  was  the  real  author 
feems  to  him  a problem  not  eafy  to  be  folved.  He  fees  nothing 
of  the  manner  peculiar  to  Tacitus  : in  the  place  of  brevity,  he 
finds  diffufive  periods,  and  the  rich,  the  florid,  and  the  amplified 
fcntence,  inftead  of  the  concifle,  the  clofe  and  nervous.  An  au- 
thor, he  admits,  may,  by  continued  pradice,  acquire  a caft  of 
thought  and  expreflion  not  to  be  found  in  his  early  produdions  ; 
but  ftill  he  muft  retain  fome  traces  of  his  original  manner.  The 
age  of  Tacitus  does  not  feem  to  him  to  correlpond  with  the  time, 
when  the  fpeakers  in  the  Dialogue  met  to  difeufs  the  queftion. 
Tacitus,  he  fays,  was  promoted  by  Vefpafian,  and  from  that  cir- 
cumftance  he  infers  that  he  was  not  fo  young,  as  the  writer  of  the 
Dialogue  reprefents  himfelf  in  the  firft  fedion.  He  once  thought 
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that  Quintilian  had  the  bed  claim,  fince  that  writer,  in  .the  in- 
troduction to  the  fixth  book  of  his  Inftitutes,  fays  exprefsly  that 
he  publifhed  a treatife  on  the  fubjeCt : Librum , quern  de  caufis 
corruptee  eloquentia  emifi : but,  upon  due  reflection,  Lip  fins  fairly 
owns,  that  Quintilian,  in  the  fixth  of  Vefpafian,  was  far  from 
being  a young  man.  He  adds,  whether  it  be  aferibed  to  Tacitus, 
or  Quintilian,  no  inconvenience  can  arife,  fince  the  traCt  itfelf 
is  beautiful : but,  as  to  himfelf,  his  doubts  are  not  removed  ; he 
ft  ill  remains  in  fufpenfe.  Cum  multa  dixerim , claudo  tamen  omnia 
hoc  refponfo ; Mini  non  liquerje:.  Gronovius,  Pichena,  Ryc- 
kius,  Rhenanus,  and  others,  have  entered  warmly  into  the  dis- 
pute. An  elegant  modern  writer  has  hazarded  a new  conjecture. 
The  laft  of  Sir  Thomas  Fitzofborne’s  Letters  is  a kind  of  preface 
to  Mr.  Melmoth’s  Translation  of  the  Dialogue  before  us.  He 
fays,  of  all  the  converfation-pieces,  whether  ancient  or  modern, 
either  of  the  moral  or  polite  kind,  he  knows  not  one  more  ele- 
gantly written  than  the  little  anonymous  Dialogue  concerning 
the  rife  and  decline  of  eloquence  among  the  Romans.  He  calls 
it  anonymous,  though  he  is  aware,  that  it  has  been  aferibed  not 
only  to  Tacitus,  and  Quintilian,  but  even  to  Suetonius.  The 
reafons,  however,  are  fo  inconclufive,  that  he  is  inclined  to  give  it 
to  the  younger  Pliny.  He  thinks  it  perfectly  coincides  with  Pliny’s 
age ; it  is  addreffed  to  one  of  his  particular  friends,  and  is  mark- 
ed with  fimilar  expreffions  and  fentiments.  But,  with  all  due 
fubmifficn  to  Mr.  Melmoth,  his  new  candidate  cannot  long  hold 
us  in  fufpenfe.  It  appears  in  the  account  of  the  eruption  of 
Mount  Vefuvius,  in  which  Pliny’s  uncle  loft  his  life,  A.  U.  C. 
832,  A.  D.  79,  that  Pliny  was  then  eighteen  years  old,  and,  as 
the  Dialogue  was  in  828,  he  could  then  be  no  more  than  four- 
teen ; a time  of  life,  when  he  was  neither  fit  to  be  admitted  to 
a learned  debate,  nor  capable  of  underftanding  it.  Befides  this, 
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two  letters  to  his  friend  Fabius  are  ftill  extant ; one  in  the  firft 
book,  epift.  1 1 ; the  other,  book  vii.  epift.  2.  No  mention  of  the 
Dialogue  occurs  in  either  of  thofe  letters,  nor  in  any  other  part 
of  his  works  ; a circumftance,  which  could  fcarce  have  happened 
to  a writer  fo  tenderly  anxious  about  his  literary  character,  if  the 
work  in  queftion  had  been  the  production  of  his  pen.  Brctier, 
the  Lift,  and,  it  may  be  faid,  the  bcft  of  all  the  editors  of  Tacitus, 
is  of  opinion  that  a tradt,  fo  beautiful  and  judicious,  ought  not, 
without  better  reafons  than  have  been  as  yet  afiigned,  to  be  ad- 
judged from  Tacitus  to  any  other  writer.  Fie  relies  much  on  the 
firft  edition,  which  was  publiihed  at  Venice  (1468),  containing 
the  fix  laft  books  of  the  Annals  (the  fix  firft  not  being  then  found), 
the  five  books  of  the  Hiftory,  and  the  Dialogue,  intitlcd,  Corndii 
‘Tacitl  Equitis  Romani  Dialogus  tie  Oratoribus  claris.  There  were 
alfo,  in  the  Vatican,  manufeript  copies  of  the  Dialogue  de  Oratori- 
bus. In  15 1 3,  when  the  fix  firft  Annals  were  found  in  Germa- 
ny, a new  edition,  under  the  patronage  of  Leo  X.  was  publiihed 
by  Beroaldus,  carefully  collated  with  the  manufeript,  which  was 
afterwards  placed  in  the  Florentine  Library.  Thofe  early  autho- 
rities preponderate  with  Brotier  againft  all  modern  conjecture  ; 
more  efpecially,  fince  the  age  of  ft  acitus  agrees  with  the  time  cf 
the  Dialogue.  He  was  four  years  older  than  his  friend  Fliny, 
and,  at  eighteen,  might  properly  be  allowed  by  his  friends  to  be 
of  their  party.  In  two  years  afterwards  (A.  U.  830),  he  mar- 
ried Agricola’s  daughter,  and  he  exprefsly  fays  (Life  of  Agriccla, 
fedt.  ix.),  that  he  was  then  a very  young  man.  i he  arguments, 
drawn  by  the  feveral  commentators  from  the  difference  of  ftyle, 
Brctier  thinks  are  of  no  weight.  The  ftyle  of  a young  author 
will  naturally  differ  from  what  he  has  fettled  by  pradtice  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life.  This  has  been  obferved  in  many  emi- 
nent writers,  and  in  none  more  than  Lipfius  fiiinfelr.  His 
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Language,  in  the  outfet,  was  eafy,  flowing,  and  elegant ; but,  as 
he  advanced  in  years,  it  became  ftifF,  abrupt,  and  harfh.  Tacitus 
relates  a converfation  on  a literary  fubjed ; and  in  fuch  a piece, 
who  can  exped  to  find  the  ftyle  of  an  hiftorian  or  an  annalift  ? 
For  thefe  reafons  Brotier  thinks  that  this  Dialogue  may,  with 
good  reafon,  be  afcribed  to  Tacitus.  The  tranflator  enters  no 
farther  into  the  controverfy,  than  to  fay,  that  in  a cafe,  where 
certainty  cannot  be  obtained,  we  muft  reft  fatisfied  with  the  beR 
evidence  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.  The  difpute  is  of 
no  importance  ; for,  as  Lipfius  fays,  whether  we  give  the  Dia- 
logue to  Quintilian  or  to  Tacitus,  no  inconvenience  can  arife. 
Whoever  was  the  author,  it  is  a performance  of  uncommon 
beauty. 

Before  we  clofe  this  introdudion,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
fay  a word  or  two  about  Brotier’s  Supplement.  In  the  wreck  of 
ancient  literature  a confiderable  part  of  this  Dialogue  has  perifhed, 
and,  by  confequence,  a chafm  is  left,  much  to  be  lamented  by 
every  reader  of  tafte.  To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a broken, 
context,  Brotier  has  endeavoured  to  compenfate  for  the  lofs. 
What  he  has  added,  will  be  found  in  the  progrefs  of  the  work  j 
and  as  it  is  executed  by  the  learned  editor  with  great  elegance, 
and  equal  probability,  it  is  hoped  that  the  infertion  of  it  will  be 
more  agreeable  to  the  reader,  than  a dull  paufe  of  melancholy 
regret. 

Sc  El  ion  L 

fa)  Juftus  Fabius  was  conful  A.  U.  C.  86 4,  A.  D.  1 1 1.  But 
as  he  did  not  begin  the  year,  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
Fasti  Consulares.  There  are  two  letters  to  him  from  his 
friend  Pliny ; the  firft,  lib.  i.  epifb.  1 1 ; the  other,  fib.  vii.  ep.  2. 
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It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  laft,  the  author  talks  of  fending  fome 
of  his  writings  for  his  friend’s  perufal ; queer  am  quid  potijjimum  ex 
nugis  meis  tibi  exbibeam ; but  not  a word  is  faid  about  the  decline 
of  eloquence. 

Se Elion  II. 

(a)  Concerning  Maternus  nothing  is  known  with  any  kind  of 
certainty.  Dio  relates  that  a fophift,  of  that  name,  was  put  to 
death  by  Domitian,  for  a fchool  declamation  againft  tyrants  ; but 
not  one  of  the  commentators  ventures  to  afl'ert  that  he  was  the 
Curiatius  Maternus , who  makes  fo  confpicuous  a figure  in  the  Dia- 
logue before  us. 

( b ) No  mention  is  made  of  Marcus  Aper,  either  by  Quinti- 
lian or  Pliny.  It  is  fuppofed  that  he  was  father  of  Marcus  Fla-  " 
vius  Aper,  who  was  fubftituted  conful  A.  U.  C.  883,  A.  D.  130. 
His  oratorical  character,  and  that  of  Secundus,  as  we  find  them, 
drawn  in  this  fedtion,  are  not  unlike  what  we  are  told  by  Cicero 
of  CralTus  and  Antonius.  Craflus,  he  fays,  was  not  willing  to  be 
thought  deftitute  of  literature,  but  he  wifhed  to  have  it  faid  of 
him,  that  he  defpifed  it,  and  preferred  the  good  fenfe  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  refinements  of  Greece.  Antonius,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  of  opinion  that  his  fame  would  rife  to  greater  magnitude,  if 
he  was  confidered  as  a man  wholly  illiterate,  and  void  of  educa- 
tion. In  this  manner  they  both  expected  to  increafe  their  popu- 
larity ; the  former,  by  defpifing  the  Greeks,  and  the  latter  by  not 
knowing  them.  Fuit  hoc  in  utroque  eorum , ut  Craffus  non  tam 
exiflimari  vellct  non  didicijfe , quam  ilia  defpicere , et  nojirorum  bond- 
num  in  omni  genere prudentiam  Greeds  anteferre . Antonius  autem 
probabiliorem  populo  orationem  fore  cenfebat  fuam,fi  omni  no  didi - . 
djfe  nunquam  putaretur  ; atque  it  a fe  uter que  graviorem  fore,fi 
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alter  contemncre , alter  nc  noffe  quidem  Gracos  videretur.  Cicero 
De  Or  at.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1. 

(e)  Quintilian  makes  honourable  mention  of  Julius  Secun- 
dus,  who,  if  he  had  not  been  prematurely  cut  off,  would  have 
tranfmitted  his  name  to  pofterity  among  the  moft  celebrated 
orators.  He  would  have  added,  and  he  was  daily  doing  it,  what- 
ever was  requifite  to  complete  his  oratorical  genius  ; and  all  that 
could  be  defired,  was  more  vigour  in  argument,  and  more  atten- 
tion to  matter  and  fentiment  than  to  the  choice  of  words.  But 
he  died  too  foon,  and  his  fame  was,  in  fome  degree,  intercepted. 
He  has,  notwithfhmding,  left  a confiderable  name.  His  didtion 
was  rich  and  copious  ; he  explained  every  thing  with  grace  and 
elegance  ; his  periods  flowed  with  a fuavity,  that  charmed  his 
audience  ; his  language,  when  metaphorical,  was  bold,  yet  ac- 
curate ; and,  if  he  hazarded  an  unufual  phrafe,  he  was  juflified 
by  the  energy  with  which  his  meaning  was  conveyed.  Julio 
Secutido , ft  longior  contigiffet  eetas , elariffimum  profccto  nomen 
oratoris  apud pojleros  foret.  Adjecijfet  enim , atque  adjicicbat , caste- 
ris  virtutibus  fids , quod  defiderari  pot  if ; id  ejl  autem , ut  cf'ct  multo 
magis  pugnax , et  fee  pi  us  ad  curam  rerum  ab  elocutione  refpiceret. 
Cceterian  interceptus  quoquc  magnum  fbi  vindicat  locum.  Ea  ejl 
facundia , tanta  in  explicando , quod  velit , gratia ; tarn  candidum , 
et  lene , et  fpeciofum  dicendi  genus ; tanta  vcrborun 2,  etiam  qucv 
ajfumpta  funt , pr  opr  ictus  ; tanta  in  a nib  flam,  ex  perieulo  petitis , 
fgnjicautia.  Quintil.  lib.  x.  f.  1.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Quin- 
tilian, in  his  lill  of  Roman  orators,  has  neither  mentioned  Ma- 
ternus,  nor  Marcus  Aper.  The  Dialogue,  for  that  reafon,  feems 
to  be  improperly  afcribed  to  him  : men,  who  figure  lo  much  in 
the  enquiry  concerning  oratory,  would  not  have  been  omitted 
by  the  critic,  who  thought  their  converfation  worth  recording. 
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Sedtion  III. 

(a)  Thyeftes  was  a common  and  popular  fubjed  of  ancient 
tragedy. 


Indignatur  item  privatis,  et  prope  focco 
Dignis  cajrminibus  narrari  fcena  Thyeftae. 

IIorat.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  90. 

(b)  It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  colonies,  and  municipal  towns, 
to  pay  their  court  to  fome  great  orator  at  Rome,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  patronage,  whenever  they  fhould  have  occafion  to  ap- 
ply to  the  fenate  for  a redrefs  of  grievances. 

(c)  Domitius  was  another  fubjed  of  tragedy,  taken  from  the 
Roman  ftory.  Who  he  was  does  not  clearly  appear.  Brotier 
thinks  it  was  Domitius,  the  avowed  enemy  of  Julius  Ccefar,  who 
moved  in  the  fenate,  for  a law  to  recall  that  general  from  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Gaul,  and,  afterwards,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  fell  bravely  at  the  battle  of  Pharfalia.  See 
Suetonius,  Life  of  Nero,  lection  2.  Such  a character  might 
furnilh  the  fubjed  of  a tragedy.  The  Roman  poets  were  in  the 
habit  of  enriching  their  drama  with  domeftic  occurrences,  and 
the  pradice  was  applauded  by  Horace. 

Nec  minimum  meruere  decus,  veftigia  Groeca 
Aufi  defere,  et  celebrare  domeftica  fa£ta. 

Ars  Poet.  ver.  2 $6. 

No  path  to  fame  our  poets  left  untried  ; 

Nor  fmall  their  merit,  when  with  confcious  pride 
They  fcorn’d  to  take  from  Greece  the  ftoried  theme, 

But  dat’d  to  ling  their  own  domeftic  fame. 

Francis’s  Horace. 
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Section  V. 

fa ) There  were  at  Rome  feveral  eminent  men  of  the  name 
of  Baifus.  With  regard  to  the  perfon,  here  called  Saleius  Baifus, 
the  commentators  have  not  been  able  to  glean  much  information. 
Some  have  contended  that  it  was  to  him  Perfius  addreffed  his 
fixth  fatire : 

Admovit  jam  bruma  foco  te,  Bafle,  Sabino. 

But  if  we  may  believe  the  old  fcholiaft,  his  name  was  Cjesius 
Bassus,  a much  admired  lyric  poet,  who  was  living  on  his  own 
farm,  at  the  time  when  Mount  Vefuvius  difcharged  its  torrents 
of  fire,  and  made  the  country  round  a fcene  of  defolation.  The 
poet  and  his  houfe  were  overwhelmed  by  the  eruption  of  the 
lava,  which  happened  A.  U.  832,  in  the  reign  of  Titus.  Quin- 
tilian fays  of  him  (b.  x.  chap.  1.),  that  if  after  Horace  any  poet 
deferves  to  be  mentioned,  Cnefius  Baifus  was  the  man.  Si  quem 
adjicere  veils , is  erit  Cafius  Baffus.  Saleius  Baifus  is  mentioned 
by  Juvenal  as  an  eminent  poet  in  diftrefs  : 

At  Serrano  tenulque  Saleio 

Gloria  quantalibet  quid  erit,  fi  gloria  tantum  efl  ? 

Sat.  vii.  ver.  80. 

But  to  poor  Baflus  what  avails  a name, 

To  ftarve  on  compliments  and  empty  fame  ? 

Dryden’s  Juvenal. 

Quintilian  fays,  he  poifeifed  a poetic  genius,  but  fo  warm  and 
vehement,  that,  even  in  an  advanced  age,  his  fpirit  was  not  under 
the  controul  of  fober  judgment.  Veheme?is  ct  pceticum  ingenium 
SaleiiBassi  flit-,  nee  ipfumfenechitematurum.  This  paifage  affords 
an  infuperable  argument  againil  Lipfius,  and  the  reft  of  the  critics, 
who  named  Quintilian  as  a candidate  for  the  honour  of  this  elegant 
5 compo- 
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compofition.  Can  it  be  imagined  that  a writer,  of  fair  integrity, 
would  in  his  great  work  fpeak  of  Baflus  as  he  deferved,  and  in  the 
Dialogue  overrate  him  beyond  all  proportion  ? Duplicity  was 
not  a part  of  Quintilian’s  character.  ' 

(b)  Tacitus,  it  may  be  prefumed  with  good  reafon,  was  a 
diligent  reader  of  Cicero,  Livy,  Salluft,  and  Seneca.  He  has, 
in  various  parts  of  his  works,  coincidences  of  fentiment  and 
didion,  that  plainly  fhew  the  fource  from  which  they  fprung. 
In  the  prefent  cafe,  when  he  calls  eloquence  a buckler  to  proted 
yourfelf,  and  a weapon  to  annoy  your  adverfary,  can  any  one 
doubt  but  he  had  his  eye  on  the  following  fentence  in  Cicero  de 
Oratorc  f g>gid  autern  tam  nccejfarlum , quam  tenere  fcmper  anna, 
quibus  vcl  tecius  ipfe  cjj'e  pcjjis , vel provccare  integros , et  te  ulcifci 
lacejjitus  ? 

(c)  Eprius  Marcellus  is  often  a confpicuous  figure  in  the 
Annals  and  the  Hiftory  of  Tacitus.  To  a bad  heart  he  united 
the  gift  of  eloquence.  In  the  Annals,  b.  xvi.  f.  28,  he  makes 
a vehement  fpeech  againft  Pastus  Thrafea,  and  afterwards  wrought 
the  deftrudion  of  that  excellent  man.  For  that  exploit,  he  was 
attacked,  in  the  beginning  of  Vefpafian’s  reign,  by  Helvidius 
Prifcus.  In  the  Hiftory  (book  iv.  f.  7 and  8)  we  fee  them  both 
engaged  in  a violent  contention.  In  the  following  year  (823), 
HelvidiuS'in  the  fenate  opened  an  accufation  in  form  ; but  Mar- 
cellus, by  ufing  his  eloquence  as  his  buckler  and  his  oiTenfive  wea- 
pon, was  able  to  ward  off  the  blow.  He  rofe  from  his  feat,  and, 
u I leave  you,  he  faid,  I leave  you  to  give  the  law  to  the  fenate  : 
reign,  if  you  will,  even  in  the  prefence  of  the  prince.”  See  Hift. 
iv.  f.  43.  See  alfo,  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  1 1,  notes  (a)  and  ( b ). 
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Sc  Eli  on  VI. 

(a)  To  be  rich,  and  have  no  ifiue,  gave  to  the  perfon  To  cir- 
eumftanced  the  higheft  confequence  at  Rome.  All  ranks  of  men 
paid  their  court  to  him.  To  difcourage  a life  of  celibacy,  and 
promote  population,  Auguftus  palled  a law,  called  Papia  Pop- 
pcea,  whereby  bachelors  were  fubjedted  to  penalties.  Hence 
the  compliment  paid  by  Horace  to  his  patron  : 


Diva  producas  fobolem,  patrumque 
Profperes  decreta  fuper  jugandis 
Fceminis,  prolifque  novas  feraci 
Lege  marita. 


Carmen  Sjeculare. 


Bring  the  fpringing  birth  to  light, 

And  with  ev’ry  genial  grace 
Prolific  of  an  endlefs  race, 

Oh  ! crown  our  vows,  and  blefs  the  nuptial  rite. 

Francis’s  Horace. 

But  marriage  was  not  brought  into  fafhion.  In  proportion  to 
the  rapid  degeneracy  of  the  manners  under  the  emperors,  celi- 
bacy grew  into  refpedt  ; infomuch,  that  we  find  (Annals  xii.  f. 
52)  a man  too  ftrong  for  his  profecutors,  becaufe  he  was  rich, 
old,  and  childlefs.  Valuitque  pecuniofd  orbitate  ct fenecld. 

(b)  The  faculty  of  fpeaking  on  a fudden  queftion,  with  un- 
premeditated eloquence,  Quintilian  fays,  is  the  reward  of  ftudy 
and  diligent  application.  The  fpeech,  compofed  at  leifure,  will 
often  want  the  warmth  and  energy,  which  accompany  the  rapid 
emotions  of  the  mind.  The  pafiions,  when  roufed  and  animated, 
and  the  images,  which  prefent  themfelves  in  a glow  of  enthu- 
fiafm,  are  the  infpirers  of  true  eloquence.  Compofition  has  not 
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always  this  happy  effect : the  procefs  is  How ; languor  is  apt  to 
fucceed  ; the  paflions  fubfide,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  difcourfe  eva- 
porates. Maximus  vero Jlud'wrum  fruEtus  ef,  et  velut  pramium 
quoddam  amplijjimum  longi  laboris , ex  tempore  dicendi  facultas. 
PeElus  eji  enim , quod  difertos  facit , et  vis  mentis . Nam  bene 
cmcepti  office!  us,  et  recentes  rerum  imagines  continuo  impetu  ferun - 
tur,  qua?  nonnHnquam  mcra  Jlili  refrigefeunt , et  dilate?  non  never  tun- 
tur.  Quintilian,  lib.  x.  cap.  7. 

Section  VII. 

fa ) The  tranllation  is  not  quite  accurate  in  this  place.  The 
original  fays,  when  I obtained  the  laticlave , and  the  Englifh  calls 
it,  the  manly  gown,  which,  it  muft  be  admitted,  is  not  the  exa£t 
fenfe.  The  toga  virilis , or  the  manly  gown,  was  affumed,  when 
the  youth  came  to  man’s  eftate,  or  the  age  of  feventeen  years. 
O11  that  occafion  the  friends  of  the  young  man  conducted  him  to 
the  forum  (or  fometimes  to  the  capitol),  and  there  inverted  him 
with  the  new  gown.  This  was  called  dies  tirocinii  ; the  day, 
on  which  he  commenced  a tiro,  or  a candidate  for  preferment  in 
the  army.  The  laticlave  was  an  additional  honour  often  granted 
at  the  fame  time.  The  fons  of  fenators  and  patricians  were  en- 
titled to  that  dirtimrtion,  as  a matter  of  right : but  the  young- 
men,  defeended  from  Inch  as  were  not  patricians,  did  not  wear 
the  laticlave,  till  they  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  undertook  the  functions  of  the  civil  magiftracy. 
Auguftus  Ctefar  changed  that  cuftom.  He  gave  leave  to  the 
fons  of  fenators,  in  general,  to  affume  the  laticlave,  prefently 
after  the  time  of  putting  on  the  toga  virilis , though  they  were 
not  capable  of  civil  honours.  The  emperors,  who  fucceeded, 
allowed  the  fame  privilege,  as  a favour  to  illuftrious  families. 

> Ovid 
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Ovid  fpeaks  of  himfelf  and  his  brother  afluming  the  manly  gown. 
and  the  laticlave  at  the  fame  time  : 

Interea,  tacito  paffii  labentibus  annis, 

Liberior  fratri  fumpta  mihique  toga  *, 

Induiturque  humeris  cum  lato  purpura  clavo. 

Pliny  the  younger  Ihews,  that  the  laticlave  was  a favour  granted 
by  the  emperor  on  particular  occafions.  He  fays,  he  applied 
For  his  friend,  and  fucceeded  : Ego  fexto  latumclavum  a Ccefare 
nojlro  impetravi.  Lib.  ii.  epift.  9.  The  latufclavus  was  a robe 
worn  by  confuls,  praetors,  generals  in  triumph,  and  fenators, 
who  were  called  laticlavii . Their  fons  were  admitted  to  the 
fame  honour ; but  the  emperors  had  a power  to  bellow  this 
garment  of  diftin&ion,  and  all  privileges  belonging  to  it,  upon 
fuch  as  they  thought  worthy  of  that  honour.  This  is  what 
Marcus  Aper  fays,  in  the  Dialogue,  that  he  obtained  ; and,  when 
the  tranflation  mentions  the  manly  gown , the  exprelfion  falls 
fhort  of  the  fpeaker’s  idea.  Dacier  has  given  an  account  of  the 
laticlave , which  has  been  well  received  by  the  learned.  He  tells 
us, ‘that  whatever  was  made  to  be  put  on  another  thing,  was  called 
clavus , not  becaufe  it  had  any  refemblance  to  a nail,  but  becaufe 
it  was  made  an  adjunct  to  another  fubjeft.  In  fa£t,  the  clavi 
were  purple  galloons,  with  which  the  Romans  bordered  the  fore 
part  of  the  tunic,  on  both  fides,  and,  when  drawn  clofe  together, 
they  formed  an  ornament  in  the  middle  of  the  veftment.  It 
was,  for  that  reafon,  called  by  the  Greeks,  /*.e<ro7ropyvpw.  The 
broad  galloons  made  the  laticlave , and  the  narrow  the  angujli - 
clave.  The  laticlave , Dacier  adds,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  prcetexta.  The  latter  was,  at  firft,  appropriated  to  the  ma- 
gillrates,  and  the  facerdotal  order ; but,  in  time,  was  extended  to 
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the  Tons  of  eminent  families,  to  be  worn,  as  a mark  of  di(lin<ftions, 
till  the  age  of  feventeen,  when  it  was  laid  afide  for  the  manly 
gown.  See  Dacier’s  Horace , lib.  i.  fat.  5 ; and  fee  Kennet’s 
Roman  Antiquities , p»  306. 

( b ) Marcus  Aper,  Julius  Secundus,  and  Curiatius  Maternus^ 
according  to  Brotier  and  others,  were  natives  of  Gaul.  Aper 
(fedtion  x.)  mentions  the  Gauls  as  their  common  countrymen: 
Ne  quid  de  Gallis  noftris  loquamur.  If  that  was  the  fadt,  a new  man 
at  Rome  would  have  difficulties  to  furmount.  Ammianus  Mar- 
ceilinus  (a  Latin  hiftorian  of  the  fourth  century)  fays,  that  at  Rome 
the  people  defpifed  every  thing  that  did  not  grow  before  their 
eyes  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  except  the  rich  who  had  no 
children  ; and  the  veneration  paid  to  fuch  as  had  no  heirs  was 
altogether  incredible.  Vile  ejj'e  quidquid  extra  urbis  pom  cerium- 
nafeitur , ceftimant ; nec  credi  potejl  qua  obfequiorum  diverftate  co - 
luntur  homines  fine  liberis  Roma.  Lib.  xiv.  f.  5.  In  fuch  a city 
a young  man  and  a flranger  could  not  expedt  to.  be  favoured. 

(c)  All  caufes  of  a private  nature  were  heard  before  the  cen - 
tumviri.  Three  were  chofen  out  of  every  tribe,  and  the  tribes 
amounted  to  five-and-thirty,  fo  that  in  fadt  105  were  cho- 
fen ; but,  for  the  fake  of  a round  number,  they  were  called 
centumviri.  The  caufes  that  were  heard  before  that  jurifdic- 
tion  are  enumerated  by  Cicero,  De  Orat.  lib.  i.  f.  38. 

(d)  The  tranflation  fays,  the  wills  and  codicils  of  the  rich  ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  thofe  words  convey  the  mean- 
ing of  the  text,  which  fimply  fays,  nec  codicillis  datur.  After 
due  enquiry,  it  appears  that  codicillus  was  ufed  by  the  Latin  au- 
thors, for  what  we  now  call  the  letters  patent  of  a prince , Codi- 

cils* 
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•cils,  in  the  modern  fenfe  of  the  word,  implying  a fupplement 
to  a will,  were  unknown  to  the  ancient  Roman  law.  The  Twelve 
Tables  mention  teftaments  only.  Codicils,  in  aid  to  wills,  were 
fil'd:  introduced  in  the  time  of  Auguftus  ; but,  whatever  their 
operation  was,  legacies  granted  by  thofe  additional  writings  were 
for  fome  time  of  no  validity.  To  confirm  this,  we  are  told  that 
the  daughter  of  Lentulus  difeharged  certain  legacies,  which, 
being  given  by  codicil,  fhe  was  not  bound  to  pay.  In  time, 
however,  codicils,  as  an  addition  made  by  the  tedator  to  his  will, 
grew  into  ufe,  and  the  legacies  thereby  granted  wrere  confirmed. 
This  might  be  the  cafe  in  the  fixth  year  of  Vefpafian,  wdien  the 
Dialogue  paffed  between  the  parties  ; but  it  is,  notwithftanding* 
highly  probable,  that  the  word  codicilli  means,  in  the  paffage 
before  us,  the  letters  patent  of  the  prince.  It  is  ufed  in  that 
fenfe  by  Suetonius,  who  relates,  that  Tiberius,  after  palling  a 
night  and  two  days  in  revelling  wdth  Pomponius  Flaccus  and 
Lucius  Pifo,  granted  to  the  former  the  province  of  Syria,  and 
made  the  latter  prsefed:  of  the  city';  declaring  them,  in  the  pa- 
tents , pleafant  companions,  and  the  friends  of  all  hours.  Codi- 
cillis  quoque  jucundifimos  et  omnium  horarum  amicos  pnofejfus . 
Suet,  in  Tib.  f.  42. 

t 

(e)  The  common  people  are  called,  in  the  original,  t unicat  us 
poptdus  ; that  clafs  of  men,  who  wore  the  tunic,  and  not  the  toga, 
or  the  Roman  gown.  The  tunica , or  clofe  coat,  was  the  com- 
mon garment  worn  within  doors,  and  abroad,  under  the  toga. 
Kennet  fays,  the  prolctarii , the  capite  cenf , and  the  reft  of  the 
dregs  of  the  city,  could  not  afford  to  wear  the  toga , and  there- 
fore went  in  their  tunics  ; whence  Horace  fays  (lib.  i.  epift.  7), 

Villa  YCndent&m  tunicato  feruta  popcllo. 

3 N 2 
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The  TOGA,  however,  was  the  peculiar  drefs  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. Virgil  diftinguifhes  his  countrymen  by  their  mode  of 
apparel : 

Romanos  rerum  dominos,  gentemque  togatam. 

But,  though  this  was  the  Roman  habit,  the  lower  citizens  were 
obliged  to  appear  abroad  in  their  tunica , or  clofe  garment.  The 
love  of  praife  is  fo  eager  a paffion,  that  the  public  orator  is  here 
reprefented  as  delighting  in  the  applaufe  of  the  rabble.  Perfius, 
the  fatirift,  has  faid  the  fame  thing : 

Pulchrum  eft  digito  monftrari,  et  dicier,  HiC  EST. 

Section  VIII. 

(a)  The  character  of  Eprius  Marcellus  has  been  already 
Rated,  fedlion  v.  note  fc).  Crifpus  Vibius  is  mentioned  as  a 
man  of  weight  and  influence,  Annals , book  xiv.  f.  28.  Quin- 
tilian has  mentioned  him  to  his  advantage  : he  calls  him,  book  v. 
chap.  13,  a man  of  agreeable  and  elegant  talents,  vir  ingenii  ju- 
cundi  et  elegantis  ; and  again,  Vibius  Crifpus  was  diftinguifhed 
by  the  elegance  of  his  compofition,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  his  man- 
ner ; a man  born  to  pleafe,  but  fitter  for  private  fuits,  than  for  the 
importance  of  public  caufes.  Et  Vibius  Crispus,  compojUusr 
et  jucundus , et  deleblationi  natus ; privatis  tamen  caufis , quam 
publicisy  melior.  Lib.  x.  cap.  1. 

(b J Which  of  thefe  two  men  was  born  at  Capua,  and  which 
at  Vercellas,  is  not  clearly  exprefled  in  the  original.  Eprius  Mar- 
cellus, who  has  been  defcribed  of  a prompt  and  daring  l'pirit, 
ready  to  embark  in  every  mifchief,  and  by  his  eloquence  able  to 
give  colour  to  the  worft  caufe,  mull  at  this  time  have  become  a 

new 
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new  man,  fmce  we  find  him  mentioned  in  this  Dialogue  with 
unbounded  praife.  He,  it  Teems,  and  Vibius  Crifpus  were  the 
favourites  at  Vefpafian’s  court.  Vercellae,  now  Vcrceil , was 
fituated  in  the  eaftern  part  of  Piedmont.  Capua , rendered 
famous  by  Hannibal,  was  a city  in  Campania,  always  deemed 
the  feat  of  pleafure. 

(c)  Vefpafian  is  faid  to  have  been,  what  is  uncommon  among 
fovereign  princes,  a patient  hearer  of  truth.  His  attention 
to  men  of  letters  may  be  confidered  as  a proof  of  that  aflertion. 
The  younger  Pliny  tells  us,  that  his  uncle,  the  author  of  the 
Natural  Hiftory,  ufed  to  vifit  Vefpafian  before  day-light,  and 
gained  admittance  to  the  emperor,  who  devoted  his  nights  to 
ftudy.  Ante  lucem  ibat  ad  Vefpajianum  hnperatorem  : nam  ilk  quo- 
quc  no&ibus  utebatur.  Lib.  iii.  epift.  5. 

Seblion  IX. 

(a)  Agamemnon  and  Jafon  were  two  favourite  dramatic 
fubjedts  with  the  Roman  poets.  After  their  example,  the  moderns 
feem  to  have  been  enamoured  with  thofe  two  Grecian  heroes. 
Racine  has  difplayed  the  former,  in  his  tragedy  of  Iphigenia,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Thomfon  in  a performance  of  great  merit,  entitled 
Agamemnon.  Corneille,  and  the  late  Mr.  Glover,  thought  Jafon 
and  Medea  worthy  of  their  talents. 

( b ) Saleius  Baflus  has  been  already  mentioned,  f.  v.  note  fa J, 
It  may  be  added  in  this  place,  that  the  critics  of  his  time  con- 
curred in  giving  him  the  warmed  praife,  not  only  as  a good  and 
excellent  man,  but  alfo  as  an  eminent  and  admirable  poet.  He 
was  defcended  from  a family  of  diftindtion,  but  was  poor  and 
often  diftreffed.  Whether  he  or  Csefius  BaiTus  was  the  friend  of 
Perfius,  is  not  perfectly  clear.  Be  the  fadt  as  it  may,  the  fatirift 
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defcribes  a fine  poet,  and  his  verfes  were  applicable  to  either  of 
them : 


Jamne  lyra,  et  tetrico  vivunt  tibi  pe&ine  chordae  ? 

Mire  opifex  numeris  veterum  primordia  rerum, 

Atque  marem  ftrepitum  fidis  intendifle  Latina: ; 

Mox  juvenes  agitare  jocos,  et  pollice  honefto 
Egregios  lufifle  fenes.  Persius,  fat,  vi. 

(t)  Before  the  invention  of  printing,  copies  were  not  eafily 
multiplied.  Authors  were  eager  to  enjoy  their  fame,  and  the 
pen  of  the  tranferiber  was  flow  and  tedious.  Public  rehearfals 
were  the  road  to  fame.  But  an  audience  was  to  be  drawn  toge- 
ther by  intereft,  by  folicitation,  and  public  advertifements.  Pliny, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  has  given  a lively  defeription  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  author  had  to  furmount.  This  year,  he  fays,  has 
produced  poets  in  great  abundance.  Scarce  a day  has  pafled  in 
the  month  of  April,  without  the  recital  of  a poem.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  audience  comes  with  reluctance ; they  loiter 
in  the  lobbies,  and  there  enter  into  idle  chat,  occafionally  de- 
firing to  know,  whether  the  poet  is  in  his  pulpit  ? has  he  begun  ? 
is  his  preface  over  ? has  he  almoft  finifhed  ? They  condefcended, 
at  laft,  to  enter  the  room  ; they  looked  round  with  an  air  of  indif- 
ference, and  foon  retired,  fome  by  health,  and  others  with  open 
contempt.  Hence  the  greater  praife  is  due  to  thofe  authors, 
who  do  not  fuffer  their  genius  to  droop,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
amidfl  the  moft  difeouraging  circumftances,  ftill  perfift  to  culti- 
vate the  liberal  arts.  Piiny  adds,  that  he  himfelf  attended  all  the 
public  readings,  and,  for  that  purpofe,  ftaid  longer  in  the  city 
than  was  ufual  with  him.  Being,  at  length,  releafed,  he  intended, 
in  his  rural  retreat,  to  finifli  a work  of  his  own,  but  not  to  read 
it  in  public,  left  he  fhould  be  thought  to  claim  a return  of  the 
8 civility, 
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civility,  which  he  had  fhewn  to  others.  He  was  a hearer,  and 
not  a creditor.  The  favour  conferred,  if  redemanded,  ceafes  to 
be  a favour.  Magnum  proven  turn  poctarum  arums  hie  attulit. 
Toto  menfe  Aprili  nullus  fere  dies , quo  non  recitaret  aliquis.  Tametji 
ad  audiendum  pigre  coitur.  Plerique  in  Jlationibus  fedent,  tempuf- 
que  audiendis  fabulis  contcrunt , ac  fubinde  ftbi  nuntiari  jubent , an 
jam  recitator  intraverit,  an  dixerit  preefationcm,  an  ex  magnd  parte 
evolvcrit  librum  ? ‘Turn  demum , ac  tunc  quoque  lente , cunclanterque 
veniunt , nee  tamen  remanent,  fed  ante  Jinan  reccdunt ; alii  dijffimu- 
lanter , ac  furtim  ; alii  Jimpliciter , ac  libere.  Sed  tanto  magis  lau- 
dandi  probandique  funt , quos  a feribendi  recitandique  jiudio  hare  ait - 
ditorum  vel  dejidia , vel  fuperbia  non  retardat.  Equidcm  prope 
nemini  defui : his  ex  caujis  longius , quam  dejlinaveram , tempus  irt 
urbe  confumpji.  Pojfum  jam  repeterc  fecejfum , et  feribere  aliquid, 
quod  non  recitem , ne  videar , quorum  recitationibus  ajfui , non  audi- 
tor fuijfc,  fed  creditor.  Nam , ut  in  carteris  rebus , A audiendi 

officio , perit  gratia,  Ji  repofeatur.  Pliny,  lib.  i.  ep.  13.  Such  was 
the  Rate  of  literature  under  the  word;  of  the  emperors.  The 
Auguftan  age  wTas  over.  In  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula 
learning  drooped,  but  in  fome  degree  revived  under  the  dull  and 
flupid  Claudius.  Pliny,  in  the  letter  above  cited,  fays  of  that 
emperor,  that,  one  day  hearing  a noife  in  his  palace,  he  enquired 
what  was  the  caufe,  and,  being  informed  that  Nonianus  was  re- 
citing  in  public,  went  immediately  to  the  place,  and  became  one 
of  the  audience.  After  that  time  letters  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment from  the  great..  Lord  Shaftefbury  fays,  he  cannot  but  won- 
der how  the  Romans,  after  the  extindlion  of  the  Cafarean  and 
Claudian  family,  and  a fhort  interval  of  princes  raifed  and  de- 
ftroyed  with  much  diforder  and  public  ruin,  were  able  to  regain 
their  perifhing  dominion,  and  retrieve  their  finking  Rate,  by  an 
after-race  of  wife  and  able  princes,  fucceRIvely  adopted,  and 

taken 
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taken  from  a private  Hate  to  rule  the  empire  of  the  world.  They 
were  men,  who  not  only  polfelfed  the  military  virtues,  and  fup- 
ported  that  fort  of  difcipline  in  the  higheft  degree ; but  as  they 
fought  the  intereft  of  the  world,  they  did  what  was  in  their  power 
to  reftore  liberty,  and  raife  again  the  perifhing  arts,  and  the  de- 
cayed virtue  of  mankind.  But  the  feafon  was  pall  : barbarity 
and  gothicifm  were  already  entered  into  the  arts,  ere  the  favages 
made  an  imprefhon  on  the  empire.  See  Advice  to  an  Author , 
part  ii.  f.  1.  The  gothicifm , hinted  at  by  Shaftefbury,  appears 
manifeftly  in  the  wretched  fituation,  to  which  the  bell  authors 
were  reduced.  The  poets,  who  could  not  hope  to  procure  an 
audience,  haunted  the  baths  and  public  walks,  in  order  to  fallen 
on  their  friends,  and,  at  any  rate,  obtain  a hearing  for  their 
works.  Juvenal  fays,  the  plantations  and  marble  columns  of 
Julius  Fronto  refounded  with  the  vociferation  of  reciting  poets  : 

Frontonis  platani  convulfaque  marmora  clamant 

Semper,  et  afliduo  ruptae  le&ore  columns. 

Expe&es  eadem  a fummo  minimoque  poeta.  Sat.  i.  ver.  12. 

The  fame  author  obferves,  that  the  poet,  who  afpired  to  literary 
fame,  might  borrow  an  houfe  for  the  purpofe  of  a public  read- 
ing j and  the  great  man,  who  accommodated  the  writer,  might 
arrange  his  friends  and  freedmen  on  the  back  feats,  with  direction 
not  to  be  fparing  of  their  applaufe;  but  Hill  a llage  or  pulpit,  with 
convenient  benches,  was  to  be  procured,  and  that  expence  the 
patrons  of  letters  would  not  fupply. 

At  fi  dulcedine  famrE 

Contentus  recites,  Maculonus  commodat  redes. 

Scit  dare  libertos  extrema  in  parte  fedcntes 
Ordinis,  et  magnas  comitum  difponere  voces. 

Nemo  dabit  procerum,  quanti  fubicllia  conftent. 

Sat.  vii.  ver.  39. 

Statius, 
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Statius,  in  Juvenal’s  time,  was  a favourite  poet.  If  he  announced 
a reading,  his  auditors  went  in  crowds.  He  delighted  all  degrees 
and  ranks  of  men  ; but,  when  the  hour  of  applaufe  was  over,  the 
author  was  obliged  to  fell  a tragedy  to  Paris,  the  famous  aCtor, 
in  order  to  procure  a dinner. 


Curritur  ad  vocem  jucundam,  et  carmen  amlcoe 
Thebaidos,  laetam  fecit  cum  Statius  urbem, 

Promifitque  diem  : tanta  dulcedine  vulgi 
Auditur  ; fed  cum  fregit  fubfellia  verfu, 

Efurit,  inta&am  Paridi  nifi  vendit  Agaven.  Sat.  vii.  ver.  82. 


This  was  the  hard  lot  of  poetry,  and  this  the  ftate  of  public 
reading,  which  Aper  defcribes  to  his  friend  Maternus. 

SeElion  X. 

(a)  Horace  has  the  fame  obfervation  : 

— - Mediocribus  efle  poetis 

Non  Dii,  non  homines,  non  conceflere  columns. 

Art  of  Poetrt,  Yer.  372. 

But  God  and  man,  and  letter’d  poll  denies. 

That  poets  ever  are  of  middling  fize. 

Francis’s  Horace. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  all  that  is  faid,  in  this  Dialogue,  of 
Saleius  Baffus,  it  does  not  appear,  in  the  judgment  of  Quintilian, 
that  he  was  a poet,  whofe  fame  could  extend  itfelf  to  the  dihant 
provinces.  Perfection  in  the  kind  is  neceflary.  Livy,  the  his- 
torian, was  at  the  head  of  his  profeffion.  In  confequence  of  his 
vail  reputation,  we  know  from  Pliny,  the  conful,  that  a native  of 
the  city  of  Cadiz  was  fo  {truck  with  the  character  of  that  great 
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writer,  that  he  made  a journey  to  Rome,  with  no  other  in- 
tent, than  to  fee  that  celebrated  genius  ; and,  having  gratified  his 
curiofity,  without  flaying  to  view  the  wonders  of  that  magni- 
ficent city,  returned  home  perfectly  finished.  Nunquamne  legtyi 
Gaditanum  quemdam  Titi  Livii  nomine  gloridqne  commotum , ad  vi- 
fendum  cum  ab  idtimo  t err  arum  orbe  veniffe , Jlatimque , ut  viderat , 
abiiJJ'e  ? Lib.  ii.  epift.  3. 

(c)  In  Homer  and  Virgil,  as  well  as  in  the  dramatic  poets  of 
the  firfl  order,  we  frequently  have  paflages  of  real  eloquence, 
with  the  difference  which  Quintilian  mentions : the  poet,  he 
fays,  is  a Have  to  the  meafure  of  his  verfe ; and,  not  being  able  at 
all  times  to  make  life  of  the  true  and  proper  wrord,  he  is  obliged 
to  quit  the  natural  and  eafy  way  of  exprefiion,  and  avail  himfelf 
of  new  modes  and  turns  of  phrafeology,  fuch  as  tropes,  and  me- 
taphors, with  the  liberty  of  tranfpofing  words,  and  lengthening 
or  fhortening  fyllables  as  he  fees  occafion.  Spuod  alligati  ad 
ccrtam  pedum  necejjitatem  non  femper  propriis  uti  pojfmt^fed  de- 
puty a redid  via , nccejjario  ad  qua  dam  diverticula  confugiant ; nec 
mutare  qua  dam  modo  verba , fed  extenderc , corripcre , convertere, 
divider e cogantur.  Quint,  lib.  x.  cap.  1.  The  fpeaker  in  the 
Dialogue  is  aware  of  this  diftindtion,  and,  fubjedt  to  it,  the  various 
branches  of  poetry  are  with  him  fo  many  different  modes  of 
eloquence. 

(d)  The  original  has,  the  citadel  of  eloquence,  which  calls 
to  mind  an  admired  paffage  in  Lucretius  : 

Sed  nil  dulcius  eft  bene  quam  munita  tenere 
Edita  dodtrina  fapientum  templa  ferena, 

Defpicere  unde  queas  alios,  paffimque  videre 
Errare,  atque  viam  pallantes  quoerere  vitre. 


4 
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(e)  It  is  a fad  well  known,  that  in  Greece  the  mod  illuflri- 
ous  of  both  fexes  thought  it  honourable  to  exercife  themfelves  in 
the  exhibitions  of  the  theatre,  and  even  to  appear  in  the  athletic 
games.  Plutarch,  it  is  true,  will  have  it,  that  all  fcenic  arts  were 
prohibited  at  Sparta  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus ; and  yet  Corne- 
lius Nepos  allures  us,  that  no  Lacedaemonian  matron,  however 
high  her  quality,  was  alhamed  to  ad  for  hire  on  the  public  llage. 
He  adds,  that,  throughout  Greece,  it  was  deemed  the  higheft 
honour  to  obtain  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  no  man 
blulhed  to  be  a performer  in  plays  and  pantomimes,  and  give 
himfelf  a fpedacle  to  the  people.  Nulla  Lacedamoni  tarn  ejl  no- 
bills  vidua , qua  non  in  fcenam  eat  merccde  condu&a.  Magnis  in 
laudibus  totd  fait  Gracia  vi  El  or  cm  Olympia  citari.  In  fcenam  vcro 
prodire , et  popido  ejfe  fpcElaculo  nemini  in  iifdcm  gentibus  fuit  turpi- 
tudini.  Corn.  Nep.  in  Prafat.  It  appears,  however,  from  a 
dory  told  by  ./Elian  (and  cited  by  Shaftefbury,  Advice  to  an  Author, 
part  ii.  f.  3),  that  the  Greek  women  were  by  law  excluded  from 
the  Olympic  games.  Whoever  was  found  to  tranfgrefs,  or  even 
to  crofs  the  river  Alpheus,  during  the  celebration  of  that  great 
fpedacle,  was  liable  to  be  thrown  from  a rock.  The  confequence 
was,  that  not  one  female  was  deteded,  except  Callipatria , or,  as 
others  called  her,  Pherenice . This  woman,  difguifed  in  the  habit 
of  a teacher  of  gymnaftic  exercifes,  introduced  her  fon,  Pifidorus , 
to  contend  for  the  vidor’s  prize.  Her  fon  lucceeded.  Tranfported 
with  joy  at  a fight  fo  glorious,  the  mother  overleaped  the  fence, 
which  enclofedthe  magiftrates,  and,  in  tlie  violence  of  that  exer- 
tion, let  fall  her  garment.  She  was,  by  confequence,  known  to 
be  a woman,  but  ablolved  from  all  criminality.  For  that  mild 
and  equitable  fentence,  fhe  was  indebted  to  the  merit  of  her 
father,  her  brothers,  and  her  fon,  who  all  obtained  the  vidor’s 
crown.  The  incident,  however,  gave  birth  to  a new  law, 
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whereby  it  was  enaCted,  that  the  matters  of  the  gymnaftic  art 
Ihould,  for  the  future,  come  naked  to  the  Olympic  games.  JEllan , 
lib.  x.  cap.  1 ; and  fee  Paufanias , lib.  v.  cap.  6. 

(f)  Nicottratus  is  praifed  by  Paufanias  (lib.  v.  cap.  20),  as  a 
great  matter  of  the  athletic  arts.  Quintilian  has  alfo  recorded 
his  prowefs.  Nicottratus,  whom  in  our  youth  we  faw  advanced 
in  years,  would  inftruCt  his  pupil  in  every  branch  of  his  art,  and 
make  him,  what  he  was  himfelf,  an  invincible  champion.  Invin- 
cible he  was,  fince,  on  one  and  the  fame  day,  he  entered  the  lifts 
as  a wreftler  and  a boxer,  and  was  proclaimed  conqueror  in  both. 
Ac  fi  fuerit  qui  doccbitur , ///<?,  quern  adolefcentes  vidimus , Nicojlra- 
tus , omnibus  in  eo  docendi  partibus  Jimiliter  uteretur ; ejficietque 
ilium , qualis  hie  fuit,  luclando  pugnandoque  ( quorum  utroque  in 
certamine  iifdem  diebus  coronabalur ) invidum.  Quint,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  8. 

Sedion  XI. 

(a)  Nero’s  ambition  to  excel  in  poetry  was  not  only  ridi- 
culous, but,  at  the  fame  time,  deftruCtive  to  Lucan,  and  almoft 
all  the  good  authors  of  the  age.  See  Annals , b.  xv.  According 
to  the  old  fcholiaft  on  the  Satires  of  Perfius,  the  following  verfes 
were  either  written  by  Nero,  or  made  in  imitation  of  that  empe- 
ror’s ftyle : 


Torva  Mimalloneis  implerunt  cornua  bombis, 

Et  raptum  vitulo  caput  ablatura  fuperbo 
Baflaris,  et  lyncem  Maenas  flexura  corymbis, 

Evion  ingeminat ; reparabilis  adfonat  echo. 

The  affectation  of  rhyme,  which  many  ages  afterwards  was  the 
efiential  part  of  monkifh  verfe,  the  tumour  of  the  words,  and  the 

wretched 
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wretched  penury  of  thought,  may  be  imputed  to  a frivolous  prince, 
who  ftudied  his  art  of  poetry  in  the  manner  defcribed  by  Taci- 
tus, Annals , b.  xiv.  f.  16.  And  yet  it  may  be  a queftion,  whe- 
ther the  fatirift  would  have  the  hardinefs  to  infert  the  very  words 
of  an  imperial  poet,  armed  with  defpotic  power.  A burlefque 
imitation  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  ; and  it  may  be  inferred  from 
another  paflage  in  the  fame  poem,  that  Perfms  was  content  to 
ridicule  the  mode  of  verification  then  in  vogue  at  court. 

Claudere  fie  verfum  didicit ; Berecynthius  Attin, 

Et  qui  creruleum  dirimebat  Nerea  Delphm. 

Sic  coftam  longo  fubduximus  Apennino. 

(b)  Vatinius  was  a favourite  at  the  court  of  Nero.  Tacitus 
calls  him  the  fpawn  of  a cook’s  fhop  and  a tippling-houfe  ; futrhuz 
et  tabernce  alumnus.  He  recommended  himfelf  to  the  favour  of 
the  prince  by  his  feurrility  and  vulgar  humour.  Being,  by  thofe 
arts,  raifed  above  himfelf,  he  became  the  declared  enemy  of  all 
good  men,  and  adled  a diftinguifhed  part  among  the  vileft  inftru- 
ments  of  that  pernicious  court.  See  his  character,  Annals , xv. 
f.  ,34.  When  an  illiberal  and  low  buffoon  bafks  in  the  funfliine 
of  a court,  and  enjoys  exorbitant  power,  the  caufe  of  literature 
can  have  nothing  to  expeft.  The  liberal  arts  muft,  by  confe- 
quence,  be  degraded  by  a corrupt  tafte,  and  learning  will  be  left 
to  run  wild  and  grow  to  feed. 

Seftion  XII. 

(a)  That  poetry  requires  a retreat  from  the  buftle  of  the 
world,  has  been  fo  often  repeated,  that  it  is  now  confidered  as 
a truth,  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal.  Milton,  it  is  true, 
wrote  his  Paradife  Loft  in  a fmall  houfe  near  Bunhill  Fields  ; and 
Dryden  courted  the  mufe  in  the  hurry  and  difhpation  of  a town 

life. 
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life.  But  neither  of  them  fixed  his  refidence  by  choice.  Pope 
grew  immortal  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Blit  though  the 
country  feems  to  be  the  feat  of  contemplation,  two  great  writers 
have  been  in  oppofite  opinions.  Cicero  fays,  woods  and  groves, 
and  rivers  winding  through  the  meadows,  and  the  refrefhing 
breeze,  with  the  melody  of  birds,  may  have  their  attradion;  but 
they  rather  relax  the  mind  into  indolence,  than  roufe  our  atten- 
tion, or  give  vigour  to  our  faculties.  Sylvarum  amanitas , ct 
pratcrlabcntia  fiumina , et  infpirantes  ramis  arborum  aura , v oili- 
er umqy:c  cantus , et  ipfa  late  circumfpiciendi  libertas  ad  fe  trahunt ; 
at  mihi  remittcre  potius  voluptas  if  a videtur  cogitationem , quam 
intendcre . De  Orat.  lib.  ii.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  true  as  ap- 
plied to  the  public  orator,  whofe  feene  of  adion  lay  in  the  forum 
or  the  fenate.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  fays  to  his  friend  Taci- 
tus, there  is  fomething  in  the  folemnity  of  venerable  woods,  and 
the  awful  filence  vchich  prevails  in  thofe  places,  that  ftrongly  dil- 
pofes  us  to  ftudy  and  contemplation.  For  the  future,  therefore, 
whenever  you  hunt,  take  along  with  you  your  pen  and  paper,  as 
well  as  your  bafket  and  bottle  ; for  you  will  find  the  mountains 
not  more  inhabited  by  Diana,  than  by  Minerva,  'jam  undi- 
que  fylvee , et  folitudo , ipfumque  illud ' flentium , quod  venationi  da- 
tur , magna  cogitationis  incitamenta  funt.  Provide , cum  vena  here , 

licebit , auctore  me , ut  panarium  et  lagunculam,fic  etiam  pugil lares 
ferc,s.  Experiaris  non  Dijnam  magis  montibus  quam  Miner- 
v am  inerrare . Lib.  i.  epifi.  6.  Between  thefe  two  different 
opinions,  a true  poet  may  he  allowed  to  decide.  Horace  deferibes 
the  noife  and  tumult  of  a city  life,  and  then  fays, 

Scriptorum  chcrus  omnis  amat  nemus,  et  fugit  urbes. 

EpIst.  lib.  ii.  ep.  ii.  ver.  77. 

Alas ! to  grottos  and  to  groves  we  run, 

To  cafe  and  filence,  ev’ry  mufe’s  foil.  Pope. 

(b)  The 
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(b)  The  expreffion  in  the  original  is  full  and  expreflive, 
Iticrofe  hujtis  et  fcwguinantis  elojuentiee ; that  gainful  and  blood- 
thirfty  eloquence.  The  immoderate  wealth  acquired  by  Eprius 
Marcellus  has  been  mentioned  in  this  Dialogue,  fedion  viii. 
Pliny  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  vaft  acquisitions  gained  by  Regulus, 
the  notorious  informer.  From  a ftate  of  indigence,  he  rofe,  by  a 
train  of  villanous  adions,  to  fuch  immenfe  riches,  that  he  once 
confulted  the  omens,  to  know  how  foon  he  fhould  be  worth  fixty 
millions  of  fefterces,  and  found  them  fo  favourable,  that  he  had 
no  doubt  of  being  worth  double  that  fum.  Afpice  Rcgulum , niu 
ex  pa’tpere  et  temd  ad  t ant  as  opes  per  jiagitia  procejjit , nt  ipfe  mihi 
dixerit , cum  confuleret , quam  cito  fefertium  fexcennies  implcturus 
effet , invenijje  fe  ext  a duplicata , quibus  portendi  millies  et  ducenties 
habiturum . Lib.  ii.  ep.  20.  In  another  epiftle  the  fame  author 

relates,  that  Regulus,  having  loft  his  fon,  was  vifited  upon  that 
occafion  by  multitudes  of  people,  who  all  in  fecret  detefted  him, 
yet  paid  their  court  with  as  much  aftkluity  as  if  they  efteemed 
and  loved  him.  They  retaliated  upon  this  man  his  own  infidious 
arts  : to  gain  the  friendship  of  Regulus,  they  played  the  game 
of  Regulus  himfelf.  He,  in  the  mean  time,  dwells  in  is  villa  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Tiber,  where  he  has  covered  a large  trad;  of 
ground  with  magnificent  porticos,  and  lined  the  banks  of  the 
river  with  elegant  ftatues  ; profufe,  with  all  his  avarice,  and,  in 
the  depth  of  infamy,  proud  and  vain-glorious.  Convenitur  ad 
earn  mira  celebritate  : ciincll  detejlantur , oderunt ; et,  quaji  probent , 
quajl  diligant,  curf ant , frequent  ant , utque  breviter , quod fentio , enun- 
ciem , in  Regulo  demerendo , Rcgulum  imitantur.  Tenet  fe  trans  Ty - 
bcrim  in  hortis,  in  quib  s latijfimum folum porticibus  immenfs , riparn 
fatuis  fuis  occupavit ; ut  ef,  in  fummd  avaritid fumptuofus , in  fum - 
md  infamia  gloriofus . Lib.  iv.  ep.  2.  Adi  this  fplendcur,  in 
which  Regulus  lived,  was  the  fruit  of  a gainful  and  blood-thirfty 
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eloquence  ; if  that  may  be  called  eloquence,  which  Pliny  fays  was 
nothing  more  than  a crazed  imagination ; nihil  prccter  ingenium 
infanum.  Lib.  iv.  ep.  7. 

(c)  Orpheus,  in  poetic  ftory,  was  the  fon  of  Calliope,  and 
Linus  boafted  of  Apollo  for  his  father. 

— Nec  Thracius  Orpheus, 

Nec  Linus;  huic  mater  quamvis,  atque huic  pater  adfit, 

Orphei  Calliopea,  Lino  formofus  Apollo.  Virg.  Ecl.  iv.  ver^?. 

Not  Orpheus’  felf,  nor  Linus  Ihould  exceed 
My  lofty  lays,  or  gain  the  poet’s  meed, 

Tho’  Phoebus,  tho’  Calliope  infpire, 

And  one  the  mother  aid,  and  one  the  fire. 

Wharton’s  Virgil. 

Orpheus  embarked  in  the  Argonautic  expedition.  His  hiftory  of 
it,  together  with  his  hymns,  is  ftill  extant ; but  whether  genuine, 
is  much  doubted. 

(dj  Ly Has,  the  celebrated  orator,  was  a native  of  Syracufe, 
the  chief  town  in  Sicily.  He  lived  about  four  hundred  years 
before  the  Chriftian  sera.  Cicero  fays,  that  he  did  not  addict 
himfelf  to  the  pra&ice  of  the  bar ; but  his  compofitions  were  fo 
judicious,  fo  pure  and  elegant,  that  you  might  venture  to  pro- 
nounce him  a perfect  orator.  ‘Turn flit  Lyjias , ipfc  quidem  in  can - 
fis  forenfibus  non  verfatus,  fed  egregie  fubtilis  feripter , atque  elc- 
gans , quem  jam  prope  audeas  oratorem  perfeElum  dicere.  Cicero 
De  Claris  Oral.  f.  35.  Quintilian  gives  the  fame  opinion.  Ly- 
fias,  he  fays,  preceded  Demofthenes : he  is  acute  and  elegant, 
and,  if  to  teach  the  art  of  fpeaking  were  the  only  bufinefs  of  an 
orator,  nothing  more  perfect  can  be  found.  He  has  no  redun- 
8 - dancy, 
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dancy,  nothing  fuperfllious,  nothing  too  refined,  or  foreign  to 
his  purpofe  : his  ftyle  is  flowing,  but  more  like  a pure  fountain, 
than  a noble  river.  His  atate  Lyfias  major,  fubtilis  atque  clegans , 
et  quo  nihil , ji  oratori  fatis  ft  docerc , queeras  perfedius.  Nihil 
enim  efl  inane , nihil  arcejftum ; puro  tamen  fonti , quam  magno 
fumini  propior.  Quint,  lib.  x.  cap.  1.  A confiderable  number 
of  his  orations  is  ftill  extant,  all  written  with  exquifite  tafte  and 
inexpreflible  fweetnefs.  See  a very  pleafing  tranflation  by  Dr. 
Gillies. 

Hyperides  flourifhed  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Demofthenes, 
JEfchynes,  Lycurgus,  and  other  famous  orators.  That  age,  fays 
Cicero,  poured  forth  a torrent  of  eloquence,  of  the  belt  and 
pureft  kind,  without  the  falfe  glitter  of  affected  ornament,  in  a 
ftyle  of  noble  fimplicity,  which  lafted  to  the  end  of  that  period. 
Hide  Hyperides  proximus,  ct  JEfchynes  fat , ct  Lycurgus,  aliique 
plures.  Hcec  enim  atas  cjfudit  hanc  copiam ; ct,  ut  opinio  mea 
fert,fuccus  ille  et  fanguis  incorruptus  ufque  ad  hanc  eetatem  orato - 
rum  fuit,  in  qua  naturalis  inejfet,  non  fucatus  nitor.  He  Claris 
Orat.  f.  36.  Quintilian  allows  to  Hyperides  a keen  difeernment, 
and  great  fweetnefs  of  ftyle;  but  he  pronounces  him  an  orator  de- 
figned  by  nature  to  fhine  in  caufes  of  no  great  moment.  Hulcis 
in  primis  et  acutus  Hyperides  ; fed  minoribus  caufs,  ut  non  dixerim 
utilior , magis  par.  Lib.  x.  cap.  1.  Whatever  might  be  the 
cafe,  when  this  Dialogue  happened,  it  is  certain,  at  prefent,  that 
the  fame  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  has  eclipfed  the  two  Greek 
orators. 

(e)  For  an  account  of  Afinius  Pollio  and  Corvinus  Meflala, 
fee  Annals,  b.  xi.  f.  6.  Quintilian  (b.  xii.  chap.  10)  commends 
the  diligence  of  Pollio,  and  the  dignity  of  Meflala.  In  another 
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part  of  his  Inftitutcs,  he  praifes  the  invention,  the  judgment,  and* 
fpirit  of  Poliio,  but  at  the  fame  time  fays,  he  fell  fo  Ihort  of  the 
fuavitv  and  fplendour  of  Cicero,  that  he  might  well  pals  for  an 
orator  of  a former  age.  He  adds,  that  Meflala  was  natural  and 
elegant : the  grandeur  of  his  ftyle  feemed  to  announce  the  nobi- 
lity of  his  birth  ; but  hill  he  wanted-  force  and  energy.  Multa 
in  Afinio  Pollione  inventio , fumma  diligentia , adeo  ut  quibufdam 
etiam  nimia  videatur  ; et  conjilii  et  animi  fatis  ; a nitore  et  jucun- 
ditate  Ciceronis  ita  longe  alejt !,  ut  videri  pojjit  faculo  prior.  At 
Mejfala  nitidus  et  Candidas , et  quodammodo  pra  fe  fcrens  in  di~ 
can  do  nobilitatem  fuam , viribus.  minor.  Quintilian,  lib.  x.  cap.  i. 
The  two  great  poets  of  the  Auguftan  age  have  tranfmitted  the 
name  of  Afinius  Poliio  to  thd  lateft  poflerity.  Virgil  has  cele- 
brated him  as  a poet,  and  a commander  of  armies,  in  the  Illyrican 
and  Dalmatic  wars. 

Tu  mihi,  feu  magni  fuperasjam  faxa  Timavi, 

Sive  oram  Illyrici  legis  aequoris  •,  en  erit  unquam 
llle  dies,  mihi  cum  liceat  tua  dicere  fa£ta  ? 

Err  erit,  ut  liceat  totum  mihi  ferre  per  orbem 
Sola  Sophocleo  tua  carmina  digna  cothurno  ? 

Eclog.  viii.  ver.  C. 

O Poliio  ! leading  thy  victorious  bands 
O’er  deep  Timavus,  or  Illyria’s  fands ; 

O when  thy  glorious  deeds  fhall  I rehearfe  ? 

When  tell  the  world  how  matchlefs  is  thy  verfe, 

Worthy  the  lofty  llage  of  laurell’d  Greece, 

Great  rival  of  majeftic  Sophocles  ? Wharton’s  Virgil. 

Horace  has  added  the  orator  and  the  ftatefman ; 

Paulum  feverae  mufa  tragediaa 
Defit  theatris;  mox,  ubi  publicas 

Res 
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Res  ordinaris,  grande  munus 
Cecronio  repetes  cothurno, 

Infigne  moeftis  praefidium  l'eis, 

Et  confulenti,  Polho,  curias, 

Cui  laurus  aeternos  honores 

Dalmatico  peperit  triumpho.  Lib.  ii.  ode  i . 

Retard  a while  thy  glowing  vein, 

Nor  fwell  the  folemn  tragic  fcene.; 

And  when  thy  fage,  thy  patriot  cares 
Have  form’d  the  train  of  Rome’s  affairs, 

"With  lofty  rapture  reinflam’d,  diffufe 
Heroic  thoughts,  and  wake  the  bufkin’d  mufe. 

Frakcis’s  Horace. 

But  after  all,  the  queftion  put  by  Maternus,  Is,  Can  any  of  their 
orations  be  compared  to  the  Medea  of  Ovid,  or  the  Thyejlcs  of 
Varius  ? Thofe  two  tragedies  are  fo  often  praifed  by  the  critics 
of  antiquity,  that  the  republic  of  letters  has  reafon  to  lament  the 

lofs.  Quintilian  fays  that  the  Medea  of  Ovid  was  a fpecimen  of 
genius,  that  fhewed  to  what  heights  the  poet  could  have  rifen, 
had  he  thought  fit  rather  to  curb,  than  give  the  rein  to  his  ima- 
gination. Ovidii  Medea  videtur  mihi  ojiendere  quantum  vir  ilk 
prajlare  potuijfet , fi  ii/genio  fuo  temperare^  quam  indulgcre  malu - 
ijfet.  Lib.  x.  cap.  1. 

The  works  of  Varius,  if  we  except  a few  fragments,  are  wholly 

loft.  Horace,  in  his  journey  to  Brundufium,  met  him  and  Vir- 
gil, and  he  mentions  the  incident  with  the  rapture  of  a friend, 
who  loved  them  both  : 

Plotius,  et  Varius  Sinueflie,  Virgiliufque 
Occurrunt ; animce  quales  neque  candidiores 
Terra  tulit,  neque  queis  me  fit  devin&ior  alter. 

Lib.  i.  fat.  5. 

3 P 2 Horace 
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Horace  alfo  celebrates  Varius  as  a poet  of  fublime  genius.  He 
begins  his  Ode  to  Agrippa  with  the  following  lines  : 


Scriberis  Vario  fortis,  et  hoftium 
Victor,  Maeonii  carminis  alite, 

Quam  rem  cumque  ferox  navibus,  aut  equis 
Miles  te  duce  geflerit.  Lib.  i.  ode  6 . 

Varius,  who  foars  on  epic  wing,. 

Agrippa,  fhall  thy  conquefts  ling, 

Whate’er,  infpir’d  by  thy  command, 

The  foldier  dar’d  on  fea  or  land.  Francis’s  Horace. 

A few  fragments  only  of  his  works  have  reached  pofterity.  His 
tragedy  of  Tiiyestes  is  highly  praifed  by  Quintilian.  That 
judicious  critic  does  not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  it  may  be  oppofed  to 
the  beft  productions  of  the  Greek  ftage.  Jam  Varit  Thyejies 
cuilibet  Gr  a corum  comparari  potejl.  Varius  lived  in  high  favour 
at  the  court  of  Auguftus.  After  the  death  of  Virgil,  he  was 
joined  with  Plotius  and  Tucca  to  revife  the  works  of  that  ad- 
mirable poet.  The  Varus  of  Virgil,  fo  often  celebrated  in  the 
Paftorals,  was,  notwithftanding  what  fome  of  the  commentators 
have  faid,  a different  perfon  from  Varius,  the  author  of  Thy- 
eftes. 

See} ion  XIII. 

fa)  The  rural  delight  of  Virgil  is  deferibed  by  himfelf ; 

Rura  mihi  et  rigui  placeant  in  vallibus  amnes ; 

Flumina  amem,  fylvafque  inglorius.  O ubi  campi, 

Sperchiufque,  et  virginibus  bacehata  Lacaenis 
Taygeta  ! O quis  me  geiidis  fub  montibus  Hsemi 
Siftat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra  ! 

Georgica,  lib.  ii.  ver.  485. 

Me 
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Me  may  the  lowly  vales  and  woodland  pleafe, 

And  winding  rivers,  and  inglorious  eafe! 

O that  I wander’d  by  Sperchius’  flood. 

Or  on  Taygetus’  facred  top  I hood  ! 

Who  in  cool  Hsemus’  vales  my  limbs  will  lay. 

And  in  the  darkefl  thicket  hide  from  day  ! 

Wharton’s  Virg. 

Beftdes  this  poetical  retreat,  which  his  imagination  could  com- 
mand at  any  time,  Virgil  had  a real  and  delightful  villa  near 
Naples,  where  he  compofed  his  Georgies,  and  wrote  great  part 
of  the  iEneid. 

(b)  When  Auguftus,  or  any  eminent  citizen,  diftinguifhed  by 
his  public  merit,  appeared  in  the  theatre,  the  people  teltified  their 
joy  by  acclamations,  and  unbounded  applaufe.  It  is  recorded  by 
Horace,  that  Maecenas  received  that  public  honour. 

Datus  in  theatro 

Cum  tibi  plaufus, 

Care  Maecenas  eques,  ut  paterni 
Fluminis  ripse,  Amulet  jocofa 
Redderet  laudes  tibi  Vaticani 

Montis  imago.  Lib.  i.  ode  20. 

When  Virgil  appeared,  the  audience  paid  the  fame  compliment 
to  a man  whofe  poetry  adorned  the  Roman  ftory.  The  letters 
from  Auguftus,  which  are  mentioned  in  this  paftage,  have  pe- 
rifhed  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  literature. 

(c)  Pomponius  Secundus  was  of  confular  rank,  and  an 
eminent  writer  of  tragedy.  See  Atinals , b.  ii.  f.  13.  His  life 
was  written  by  Pliny  the  elder,  whofe  nephew  mentions  the  fa<Lt 
(book  iii.  epift.  5),  and  fays  it  was  a tribute  to  friendfhip.  Qiiin- 
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tilian  pronounces  him  the  bed  of  all  the  dramatic  poets,  whom 
he  had  feen  ; though  the  critics,  whofe  judgment  was  matured 
by  years,  did  not  think  him  fufficiently  tragical.  They  admitted, 
however,  that  his  erudition  was  confiderable,  and  the  beauty  of 
his  compofition  furpafled  ail  his  contemporaries.  Eorum , quos 
viderim , louge  princeps  Pomponius  Secundus , quern  fenes  p'arum 
Jragicum  put  ah  ant,  eruditione  ac  nitcrc  prof  are  conftebantur . 
Lib.  x.  cap.  1. 

(d)  Quintilian  makes  honourable  mention  of  Domitius  Afer. 
He  fays,  when  he  was  a boy,  the  fpeeches  of  that  orator  for  Vo- 
iufenus  Catulus  were  held  in  high  eftimation.  Et  nobis  pueris 
injignes  pro  Volufeno  Catido  Domitii  Afri  orationes  ferebantur. 
'Lib.  x.  cap.  1 . Tie  adds,  in  another  part  of  the  fame  chapter,  that 
Domitius  Afer  and  Julius  Africanus  were,  of  all  the  orators  who 
flourifhed  in  his  time,  without  comparifon  the  beft.  But  Afer 
Hands  diftinguifhed  by  the  fplendour  of  his  didtion,  and  the  rheto- 
rical art,  which  he  has  difplayed  in  .all  his  compolitions.  ' You 
would  not  fcruple  to  rank  him  among  the  ancient  orators. 
Eorum  quos  vi  derim,  Domitius  Afer  et  Jtdius  Secundus  longe 
prof  anti fimi.  Vcrborum  arte  ille,  et  toio  genere  dicendi  preefcrcn- 
dus,  et  quern  in  numero  veterum  locare  non  timeas.  Lib.  x.  cap.  1. 
Quintilian  relates,  that  in  a converfation  which  he  had  when  a 
young  man,  he  afked  Domitius  Afer  what  poet  was,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  next  to  Homer  ? The  anfwer  was,  Virgil  is  widoubtcdly 
the  fecond  epic  poet,  but  he  is  nearer  to  the  firji,  than  to  the  third. 
Utar  enim  verbis , qua  ex  Afro  Donatio  juvenis  accepi  ; qui  mihi 
interroganti,  quern  Homero  crederet  maxime  acccdere  : Secundus , 
inquit,  cjl  Virgilius,  propior  tamen  primo  quam  tertio.  Lib.  x. 
cap.  1 . We  may  believe  that  Quintilian  thought  highly  of  the 
jnan,  whofe  judgment  he  cites  as  an  authority.  Quintilian, 
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however,  had  in  view  nothing  but  the  talents  of  this  celebrated 
orator.  Tacitus,  as  amoral  hiltorian,  looked  at  the  character  of 
the  man.  He  introduces  him  on  the  ftage  of  public  bufmefs  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  there  reprefents  him  in  hafte  to  ad- 
vance himfelf  by  any  kind  of  crime.  ^ uoquo  facinore  properus 
clarefccre . He  tells  us,  in  the  fame  paflage  ( Annals , b.  iv.  1.  52)^ 
that  Tiberius  pronounced  him  an  orator  in  his  own  right ,fuo  jure 
difertum . Afer  died  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  A.U.  C.  812,  A.  D. 
59.  In  relating  his  death,  Tacitus  obferves,  that  he  railed  him- 
felf by  his  eloquence  to  the  firft  civil  honours  ; but  he  does  not 
difmifs  him  without  condemning  his  morals.  Annals , b.  xiv. 
f.  19.' 

( e ) We  find  in  the  Annals  and  the  Hiftory  of  Tacitus,  a 
number  of  inftances  to  juftify  the  fentiments  of  Maternus.  The 
rich  found  it  necelfary  to  bequeath  part  of  their  fubftance  to  the 
prince,  in  order  to  fecure  the  remainder  for  their  families.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  Agricola  made  Domitian  joint  heir  with  his- 
wife  and  daughter.  Life  of  Agricola , lection  xliii. 

(f)  By  a law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a crown,  when  fairly 
earned  by  virtue,  was  placed  on  the  head  of  the  deceafed,  and 
another  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  his  father.  The  fpirit  of  the 
law,  Cicero  fays,  plainly  intimated,  that  commendation  was  a 
tribute  due  to  departed  virtue.  A crown  was  given  not  only  to 
him,  who  earned  iq  but  alfio  to  the  father,  who  gave  birth  to 
diftinguilhed  merit.  Ilia  jam  fgnfcatio  9/?,  laudis  ornamenta  ad 
mortuos  pe-rtincre,  quod  coronam  virtute  part  am,  et  ei,  qui  pepe- 
riffet , et  ejus  parent’s , fne  fraude  lex  impojitam  ejj'e  jubet.  De  Ix- 
gibus , lib.  ii.  f.  24.  This  is  the  reward  to  which  Maternus 
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afpires ; and,  that  being  granted,  he  defires,  as  Horace  did  before 
him,  to  wave  the  pomp  of  funeral  ceremonies. 

Abfint  inani  funere  naeniae, 

LuTufque  turpes,  et  querimoniae  ; 

Compefce  clamorem,  et  fepulchri 

Mitte  fupcrvacuos  honores.  Lib.  ii.  ode  20. 

My  friends,  the  funeral  forrow  fpare, 

The  plaintive  fong,  and  tender  tear  ; 

Nor  let  the  voice  of  grief  profane, 

With  loud  laments,  the  folemn  fcene ; 

Nor  o’er  your  poet’s  empty  urn 

With  ufelefs  idle  forrow  mourn.  Francis’s  Horace. 

Sc 51  ion  XIV. 

(a)  Vipftanius  Meffala  commanded  a legion,  and,  at  the 
head  of  it,  went  over  to  Vefpafian’s  party  in  the  contention  with 
Vitellius.  He  was  a man  of  illuftrious  birth,  and  equal  merit ; 
the  only  one,  fays  Tacitus,  who  entered  into  that  war  from  mo- 
tives of  virtue.  Legioni  Vipflanius  Mcjfala  pracrat , claris  majo - 
rib  us , egregius  ipfe , et  qui  Joins  ad  id  helium  artes  bonas  attulijjet . 
Hifl.  lib.  iii.  f.  9.  He  was  brother  to  Regulus,  the  vile  informer, 
who  has  been  mentioned.  See  Life  of  Agricola,  fedion  ii.  note 
fa),  and  this  trad,  f.  xii.  note  (b).  Meffala,  we  are  told  by  Taci- 
tus, before  he  had  attained  the  fenatorian  age,  acquired  great 
fame  by  pleading  the  caufe  of  his  profligate  brother  with  ex- 
traordinary eloquence,  and  family  affedion.  Magnam  co  die 
pietatis  cloquentieeque  famam  Vipjlanius  Mejfala  a dept  us  cj ; nondum 
fen  at  0 1 ia  atate , aufus  pro  fratre  Aquilio  Rcgulo  dcprecari.  Hifl% 
lib.  iv.  f.  42.  Since  Meffala  has  now  joined  the  company,  the 
Dialogue  takes  a new  turn,  and,  by  an  eafy  and  natural  tranfition, 
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Aides  into  the  queftion  concerning  the  caufes  of  the  decline  of 
eloquence. 

(b)  This  is  probably  the  fame  Afiaticus,  who,  in  the  revolt 
of  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  fought  on  the  fide  of  Vindex.  See 
Hijl.  b.  ii.  f.  94.  Biography  was,  in  that  evil  period,  a tribute 
paid  by  the  friends  of  departed  merit,  and  the  only  kind  of  writ- 
ing, in  which  men  could  dare  faintly  to  utter  a lentiment  in  favour 
of  virtue  and  public  liberty. 

(c)  In  the  declamations  of  Seneca  and  Quintilian,  we  have 
abundant  examples  of  thefe  fcholaftic  exerJfes,  which  Juvenal 
has  placed  in  a ridiculous  light. 

Et  nos  ergo  manum  ferulte  fubduximus,  et  nos 

Confilium  dedimus  Sylke,  privatus  ut  altum 

Dormiret.  Sat.  i.  ver.  15. 

Provok’d  by  thefe  incorrigible  fools, 

I left  declaiming  in  pedantic  fchools  ; 

Where,  with  men-boys,  I (trove  to  get  renown, 

Advifing  Sylla  to  a private  gown.  Dryden’s  Juvenal. 

Sc  Elion  XV. 

(a)  The  eloquence  of  Cicero,  and  the  eminent  orators  of 
that  age,  was  preferred  by  all  men  of  found  judgment  to  the  un- 
natural and  affedted  ftyle  that  prevailed  under  the  emperors. 
Quintilian  gives  a decided  opinion.  Cicero,  he  fays,  was  allowed 
to  be  the  reigning  orator  of  his  time,  and  his  name,  with  pos- 
terity, is  not  fo  much  that  of  a man,  as  of  eloquence  itfelf. 
Square  non  immerito  ab  hominibus  cetatis  fuce  regnarc  in  judiciis 
diElns  eft : apnd  f.ojleros  vcro  id  confecutus , ut  Cicero  jam  non  ho- 
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minis,  fed  eloquent!#  nomen  habcdtur.  Lib.  x.  cap.  1.  Pliny  the 
younger  profefled  that  Cicero  was  the  orator,  with  whom  he 
afpired  to  enter  into  competition.  Not  content  with  the  elo- 
quence of  his  own  times,  he  held  it  abfurd  not  to  follow  the  beft 
examples  of  a former  age.  FJl  enim  mihi  cum  Cicerone  cemula- 
tio , nec fum  contentus  eloquentia  fceculi  nofri.  Nam fultijfmum 
credo , ad  imitandum  non  optima  quaque  praponere . Lib.  u 

epift.  5. 

(b)  Nicetes  was  a native  of  Smyrna,  and  a rhetorician  in 
great  celebrity.  Seneca  fays  ( Controvefiarum  lib.  iv.  cap.  25), 
that  his  fcholars,  content  with  hearing  their  mafter,  had  no  am- 
bition to  be  heard  themfelves.  Pliny  the  younger,  among  the 
commendations  which  he  bellows  on  a friend,  mentions,  as  a 
praife-worthy  part  of  his  charadter,  that  he  attended  the  ledtures 
of  Quintilian  and  Nicetes  Sacerdos,  of  whom  Pliny  himfelf  was 
at  that  time  a conftant  follower.  Erat  non  fudiorum  tantum 9 
verum  etiam  fudioforum  amantijjimus , ac  prope  quotidie  ad  audien- 
dos , qnos  tunc  ego  frequentabam , Bpuintilianum  et  Niceten  Sacerdotem , 
ventitabat.  Lib.  vi.  epift.  6. 

(c)  Mitylene  was  the  chief  city  of  the  ifle  of  Lefbos,  in  the 
iEgean  Sea,  near  the  coaft  of  Afia.  The  place  at  this  day  is 
called  Metelin ; fubjedt  to  the  Turkifh  dominion.  Ephcfus  was 
a city  of  Ionia , in  the  Lefler  Afia,  now  called  Njaloue  by  the 
Turks,  who  are  mafters  of  the  place. 

(d)  Domitius  Afer  and  Julius  Africanus  have  been  already 
mentioned,  fedtion  xiii.  note  (d).  Both  are  highly  prailed  by 
Quintilian.  For  Afmius  Pollio,  fee  f.  xii.  note  (e). 
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Se Elion  XVI. 

(a)  Quintilian  puts  the  fame  queftion,  and,  according  to 
him,  Demofthenes  is  the  laft  of  the  ancients  among  the  Greeks, 
as  Cicero  is  among  the  Romans.  See  Quintilian , lib.  viii.  cap.  5. 

(b)  The  fiege  of  Troy  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  to 
a conclufion  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-three  years  before  the 
Chriftian  cera.  From  that  time  to  the  fixth  year  of  Vefpafian, 
(A.  U.  C.  828),  when  this  Dialogue  was  had,  the  number  of 
years  that  intervened  was  about  1268  ; a period  which,  with  pro- 
priety, may  be  faid  to  be  little  lefs  than  1 300  years. 

(c)  Demofthenes  died,  before  Chrift  322  years,  A U.  C.  432. 
From  that  time  to  the  fixth  of  Vefpafian,  A.  U.  C.  828,  the  in- 
tervening fpace  was  about  396  years.  Aper  calls  it  little  more 
than  400  years ; but  in  a converfation-piece  ftrid  accuracy  is  not 
to  be  expected. 

(d)  In  the  rude  date  of  aftronomy,  which  prevailed  during 
many  ages  of  the  world,  it  was  natural  that  mankind  fhould  dif- 
fer in  their  computation  of  time.  The  ancient  ./Egyptians,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i.  and  Pliny  the  elder,  lib.  vii. 
f.  48,  meafured  time  by  the  new  moons.  Some  called  the  fum- 
mer  one  year,  and  the  winter  another.  At  ftrft  thirty  days  were 
a lunar  year  ; three,  four,  and  fix  months  were  afterwards  added, 
and  hence  in  the  -/Egyptian  chronology  the  vaft  number  of  years 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that 
the  /Egyptians,  in  procefs  of  time,  formed  the  idea  of  the  folar 
or  folftitial  year,  fubdividcd  into  twelve  months.  The  Roman 
year  at  ftrft  was  lunar,  confiding,,  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  of  ten 
months.  Numa  Pompilius  added  two.  Men  faw  a diverfity  in 
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the  feafons,  and,  wifhing  to  know  the  caufe,  began  at  length  to 
perceive  that  the  diftance  or  proximity  of  the  fun  occafioned  the 
various  operations  of  nature ; but  it  was  long  before  the  fpace 
of  time,  wherein  that  luminary  performs  his  courfe  through  the 
zodiac,  and  returns  to  the  point  from  which  he  fet  out,  was  called 
a year.  The  great  year  (annus  magnus ),  or  the  platonic 
year,  is  the  fpace  of  time,  wherein  the  feven  planets  complete 
their  revolutions,  and  all  fet  out  again  from  the  fame  point  of  the 
heavens,  where  their  courfe  began  before.  Mathematicians  have 
been  much  divided  in  their  calculations.  Brotier  obferves,  that 
Riccioli  makes  the  great  year  25,920  folar  years  ; Tycho  Brahe, 
25,816  ; and  Calfini,  24,800.  Cicero  exprefsly  calls  it  a period 
of  1 2,954  years.  Horum  annorum , quos  in  fajlis  habemus , magnus 
annos  duodccim  millia  nongentos  quinquaginta  quatuor  ampleclitury 
foljlitialcs  fcilicet.  For  a full  and  accurate  differtation  on  the  an- 

nus magnus,  fee  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres,  tom.  xxii.  4to  edit.  p.  82. 

Brotier,  in  his  note  on  this  paffage,  relates  a fad  not  univer- 
fally  known.  He  mentions  a letter  from  one  of  the  Jefuits  on  the 
million,  dated  Peking , 25  October  1725,  in  which  it  is  ftated, 
that  in  the  month  of  March  preceding,  when  Jupiter,  Mars,  Ve- 
nus, and  Mercury  were  in  conjundion,  the  Chinele  mathemati- 
cians fancied  that  an  approximation  of  Saturn  was  near  at  hand, 
and,  in  that  perfuafion,  congratulated  the  emperor  Yong-tciii  ng 
on  the  renovation  of  the  world,  which  was  iliortly  to  take  place. 
The  emperor  received  the  addreffes  of  the  nobility,  and  gave 
credit  to  the  opinion  of  the  philofophers  in  all  his  public  edids. 
Meanwhile,  Father  Kcgler  endeavoured  to  undeceive  the  emperor, 
and  to  convince  him  that  the  whole  was  a miftake  of  the  Chinefe 
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mathematicians  : but  he  tried  in  vain  ; flattery  fucceeded  at  court, 
and  triumphed  over  truth. 

(e)  The  argument  is  this  : If  the  great  year  is  the  meafure 
of  time ; then,  as  it  confifts,  according  to  Cicero,  of  12,954  folar 
years,  the  whole  being  divided  by  twelve,  every  month  of  the 
great  year  would  be  clearly  1080  years.  According  to  that  cal- 
culation, Demofthenes  not  only  lived  in  the  fame  year  with  the 
perfons  engaged  in  the  Dialogue,  but,  it  may  be  faid,  in  the  fame 
month.  Thefe  are  the  months,  to  which  Virgil  alludes  in  the 
fourth  eclogue : 


Incipient  magni  procedere  menfes. 

Section  XVII. 

fa)  Menenius  Agrippa  was  conful  A.  U.  C.  251.  In  lefs 
than  ten  years  afterwards,  violent  diflenfions  broke  out  between 
the  patrician  order  and  the  common  people,  who  complained 
that  they  were  harafled  and  opprefled  by  their  affluent  creditors. 
One  Sicinius  was  their  factious  demagogue.  He  told  them, 
that  it  was  in  vain  they  fought  the  battles  of  their  country,  fince 
they  were  no  better  than  Haves  and  prifoners  at  Rome.  He 
added,  that  men  are  born  equal  ; that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
the  common  birth-right  of  all,  and  an  Agrarian  law  was  necef- 
fary ; that  they  groaned  under  a load  of  debts  and  taxes ; and 
that  a lazy  and  corrupt  ariftocracy  battened  at  eafe  on  the  fpoils 
of  their  labour  and  induftry.  By  the  advice  of  this  incendiary, 
the  difeontented  citizens  made  a fecefiion  to  the  Mo  ns  Sacer, 
about  three  miles  out  of  the  city.  The  fathers,  in  the  mean 
time,  were  covered  with  confternation.  In  order,  however,  to 
appeTe  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  they  difpatched  Menenius 
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Agrlppa  to  their  camp.  In  the  rude,  unpoliihed  ftyle  of  the  times 
( prifco  Mo  dicendi  et  horrido  tnodo , fays  Livy),  that  orator  told 
them  : “ At  the  time  when  the  powers  of  man  did  not,  as  at  pre- 
“ fent,  co-operate  to  one  ufeful  end,  and  the  members  of  the  hu- 
“ man  body  had  their  feparate  intereft,  their  factions  and  cabals  ; 
“ it  was  agreed  among  them,  that  the  belly  maintained  itlelf  by 
“ their  toil  and  labour,  enjoying,  in  the  middle  of  all,  a ftate  of 
“ calm  repofe,  pampered  with  luxuries,  and  gratified  with  every 
“ kind  of  pleafure.  A confpiracy  followed,  and  the  feveral 
“ members  of  the  body  took  the  covenant.  The  hand  would  no 
“ longer  adminifter  food  ; the  mouth  would  not  accept  it,  and 
“ the  drudgery  of  maftication  was  too  much  for  the  teeth.  They 
“ continued  in  this  refolution,  determined  to  ftarve  the  TREA- 
“ sury  of  the  body,  till  they  began  to  feel  the  confequences  of 
“ their  ill-advifed  revolt.  The  feveral  members  loft  their  former 
“ vigour,  and  the  whole  body  was  falling  into  a rapid  decline. 
“ It  was  then  feen  that  the  belly  was  formed  for  the  good  of  the 
“ whole  ; that  it  was  by  no  means  lazy,  idle,  and  inactive ; but, 
“ while  it  was  properly  fupported,  took  care  to  diftribute  nou- 
“ rilhment  to  every  part,  and,  having  digefted  the  fupplies,  filled 
“ the  veins  with  pure  and  wholefome  blood.”  The  analogy, 
which  this  fable  bore  to  the  fedition  of  the  Roman  people,  was 
underftood  and  felt.  The  difcontented  multitude  faw  that  the 
ftate  of  man,  defcribed  by  Menenius,  was  like  to  an  infurretdion . 
They  returned  to  Rome,  and  fubmitted  to  legal  government.  Tem- 
pore, quo  in  homine  non , ut  nunc , omnia  in  iinum  confentiebant , fed 
fingtdis  membris  fuum  cuique  c 07 f ilium,  funs  fermo  fuerat , indigna- 
tas  reliquas  partes,  fid  curd,  f no  labor  e,  ac  miniferio  ventri  omnia 
qiueri ; ventrem  in  medio  quietum,  nihil  aliud,  quam  datis  volupta- 
tibus  frui ; confpiraffe  hide , ne  manus  ad  os  cibum  f err  cut,  nec  os 
acciperet  datum,  nec  dentes  corf  cerent.  Idac  ird  dum  ventrem 
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fame  domare  vellent , ipfa  una  membra,  totamque  corpus  ad  extre - 
mam  tabem  venijfe.  Inde  apparuijfe,  ventris  quoquc  baud  fegne 
minijlerium  ejje  ; nec  magis  all  quam  alere  eum  ; reddentem  in  om - 
tics  corporis  partes  hunc,  quo  vivimus  vigemufque , divifum,  paritcr 
in  venas , maturum  confetdo  cibo  fanguinem.  Livy,  lib.  ii.  f.  32. 
St.  Paul  has  made  ufe  of  a fimilar  argument:  “ The  body  is 
“ not  one  member,  but  many  : if  the  foot  fhall  fay,  Becaufe  I 
“ am  not  the  hand,  I am  not  of  the  body  ; is  it,  therefore,  not  of 
“ the  body  ? And  if  the  ear  fhall  fay,  Becaufe  I am  not  the  eye, 
<c  I am  not  of  the  body  ; is  it,  therefore,  not  of  the  body  ? If  the 
“ whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing  ? If  the 
“ whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the  fmelling  ? But  now  hath 
“ God  fet  the  members  every  one  of  them  in  the  body,  as  it  hath 
“ pleafed  him.  And  if  they  were  all  one  member,  where  were 
“ the  body  ? But  now  are  they  many  members,  yet  but  one  body  : 
“ and  the  eye  cannot  fay  unto  the  hand,  I have  no  need  of  thee  ; 
“ nor  again,  the  head  to  the  feet,  I have  no  need  of  you.  And 
“ whether  one  member  fulfer,  all  the  members  fuffer  with  it ; or 
“ one  member  be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.” 
Firjl  Epijile  to  the  Corinthians , chap.  xii.  This  reafoning  of 
St.  Paul  merits  the  attention  of  thofe  friends  of  innovation, 
who  are  not  content  with  the  ftation  in  which  God  has  placed 
them,  and,  therefore,  object  to  all  fubordination,  all  ranks  in 
fociety. 

(b)  CaTar  the  dictator  was,  as  the  poet  exprefles  it,-  graced 
with  both  Minervas.  Quintilian  is  of  opinion,  that  if  he  had  de- 
voted his  whole  time  to  the  profeffion  of  eloquence,  he  would 
have  been  the  great  rival  of  Cicero.  The  energy  of  his  language, 
his  ftrength  of  conception,  and  his  power  over  the  paffions,  were 
fo  Unking,  that  he  may  be  faid  to  have  harangued  with  the 
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fame  fpirit  that  he  fought.  Cains  vcro  Cafar , f foro  tantum  vac - 
cajfet , non  alius  ex  noftris  contra  Ciceronem  nominaretur.  Tanta  in 
eo  vis  ejl , id  acumen , ea  concitatio , ///  eodcni  animo  dixijfe , 

<77/0  bellavit , appareat . Lib.  x.  cap.  1.  To  fpeak  of  Cicero  in 
this  place,  were  to  hold  a candle  to  the  fun.  It  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  refer  to  Quintilian,  who,  in  the  chapter  above  cited,  has 
drawn  a beautiful  parallel  between  him  and  Demofthenes.  The 
Roman  orator,  he  admits,  improved  hirnfelf  by  a diligent  ftudy 
of  the  bell  models  of  Greece.  Ele  attained  the  warmth  and  the 
fublime  of  Demofthenes,  the  harmony  of  Plato,  and  the  fweet 
flexibility  of  Ifocrates.  His  own  native  genius  fupplied  the  reft. 
He  was  not  content,  as  Pindar  expreffes  it,  to  collect  the  drops 
that  rained  down  from  heaven,  but  had  in  hirnfelf  the  living 
fountain  of  that  copious  flow,  and  that  fublime,  that  pathetic 
energy,  which  were  bellowed  upon  him  by  the  bounty  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  in  one  man  Eloquence  might  exert  all  her  powers. 
Nam  mihi  videtur  Marcus  Tullius , cum  fe  totum  ad  imitationem 
Gr a corum  contuliffet , ejjhixijfc  vim  Dcmojibenis , copiam  Plat  on  is, 
jucunditatem  Ifocratis.  Nec  vcro  quod  in  quoquc  optimum fuit  Jlu - 
dio  confecutus  ejl  tantum , fed  plurimas  vel  potius  omnes  ex  fe  ipfo 
virtutes  extulit  immortalis  ingenii  beatijjimd  ubertate.  Non  enim 
pluvias  ( ut  ait  Pindar  us ) aquas  colligit  ,fed  vivo  gurgite  exundat , 
dono  quodam  provideutia  genitus , in  quo  vires  fuas  Eloqucntia  ex- 
peri  ret  ur.  Lib.  x.  cap.  1. 

( cj  Marcus  Ccelius  Rufus,  in  the  judgment  of  Quintilian, 
was  an  orator  of  confiderable  genius.  In  the  conduit  of  a pro- 
fecution,  he  was  remarkable  for  a certain  urbanity,  that  gave  a 
fecret  charm  to  his  whole  fpeech.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
was  not  a man  of  better  conduit,  and  longer  life.  Multum  ingenii 
in  Calio , et  prcecip ue  in  accufando  milla  urban  tas ; dignufque  vir , 
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cui  et  mens  melt  or , et  vita  long  1 or  contigiffct.  Quint,  lib.  x.  cap.  1. 
His  letters  to  Cicero  make  the  eighth  book  of  the  Epi/lola  ad 
Familiares.  Velleius  Paterculus  fays  of  him,  that  his  ftyle  of  elo- 
quence and  his  caft  of  mind  bore  a refemblance  to  Curio, 
but.  raifed  him  above  that  fa&ious  orator.  His  genius  for  mif- 
chief  and  evil  deeds  was  not  inferior  to  Curio,  and  his  motives 
were  ftrong  and  urgent,  lince  his  fortune  was  worfe  than  even 
his  frame  of  mind.  Marcus  Callus , vir  eloquio  animoque  Curioni 
f mi  Minus,  fed  in  utroque  perfeBlor ; nec  minus  in  gen:  os}  nequam, 
cum  11c  in  modica  quidem  fervari  pojfet,  quippe  pejor  till  res  famili- 
arise quam  mens.  Veil.  Paterc.  lib.  ii.  f.  68. 

Licinius  Macer  Calvus,  we  are  told  by  Seneca,  maintained  a 
long  but  unjuft  contention  with  Cicero  himfelf  for  the  palm  of 
eloquence.  He  was  a warm  and  vehement  accufer,  infomuch 
that  Vatinius,  though  defended  by  Cicero,  interrupted  Calvus  in 
the  middle  of  his  fpeech,  and  (aid  to  the  judges,  “ Though  this 
“ man  has  a torrent  of  words,  does  it  follow  that  I muft  be  con- 
“ demned?”  Calvus  diu  cum  Cicerone  iniquiffimam  litem  de  prin- 
cipatu  eloquentice  habuit ; et  ufque  eo  violentus  accufator  et  concha- 
tus fuit , ut  in  media  aBionc  ejus  furgeret  Vatinius  Reus , et  exclama- 
ret , Rogo  vos , judices,fi  ife  difertus  cf,  ideo  me  damnari  oportet  P 
Seneca,  Controv.  lib.  hi.  cap.  19.  Cicero  could  not  dread  him 
as  a rival,  and  it  may  therefore  be  prefumed,  that  he  has  drawn 
his  chara&er  with  an  impartial  hand.  Calvus  was  an  orator 
more  improved  by  literature  than  Curio.  He  fpoke  with  accu- 
racy, and  in  his  compofition  fhewed  great  tafte  and  delicacy  ; but, 
labouring  to  refine  his  language,  he  was  too  attentive  to  little 
niceties.  He  wifhed  to  make  no  bad  blood,  and  he  loft  the  good. 
His  ftyle  was  polifhed  with  timid  caution ; but  while  it  pleafed 
the  ear  of  the  learned,  the  fpirit  evaporated,  and  of  courfe  made 
Vol.  IV.  3 R 
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no  imprefiion  in  the  forum,  which  is  the  theatre  of  eloquences 
Ad  Calvum  revertamur ; qui  orator  fuijfct  cum  Uteris  erudltior 
quam  Curio , turn  ctrnm  accnratuis  quoddam  dlccndi , et  exquifitius 
ajfercbat  genus  ; quod  qUamquam  fcienter  eleganterque  traftabat , 
nimium  tamen  inquirers  in  fe,  atque  ipfe  fcfe  obfcrvans , metue?ifque 
ne  vitiofum  colllgerct , etiam  verum  fanguinem  deperdcbat.  Itaque 

cjus  oratio  nimia  religione  attenuata , dobtls  et  attente  audientibus 

\ 

erat  iliujlris,  a multitudine  autem , et  a faro , cui  nata  eloqucntia  cjl , 
devorabatur.  De  Claris  Or  at.  f.  283.  Quintilian  fays,  there  were, 
who  preferred  him  to  all  the  orators  of  his  time.  Others  were 
of  opinion  that,  by  being  too  fevere  a critic  on  himfelf,  he  polifh- 
ed  too  much,  and  grew  weak  by  refinement.  But  his  manner 
was  grave  and  folid  ; his  flyle  was  chafte,  and  often  animated. 
To  be  thought  a man  of  attic  eloquence  was  the  height  of  his 
ambition.  If  he  had  lived  to  fee  his  error,  and  to  give  to  his 
eloquence  a true  and  perfect  form,  not  by  retrenching  (for  there 
was  nothing  to  be  taken  away),  but  by  adding  certain  qualities 
that  were  wanted,  he  would  have  reached  the  fummit  of  his  art. 
By  a premature  death  his  fame  was  nipped  in  the  bud.  Invcni  qui 
Calvum  pr refer  rent  omnibus  ; inveni  qui  contra  erode  rent  cum , ni- 
mbi contra  fe  calumnid , verum  fanguinem  perdidlf'e.  Sed  ef  et 
fan  El  a et  gravis  oratio , et  cqjligata , et  frequenter  vehemens  quoque. 
Imitator  eft  autem  At  tic  or  um ; fecit  que  llli  proper  at  a mors  injur  lam , 
fi  quid  adjebhirus , non  f quid  deirachtrus  fuit.  Quintil.  lib.  x. 
cap.  1. 

(d)  This  was  the  famous  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  who  flood 
forth  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and  delivered  his  country  from  the 
ufurpation  of  Julius  Csefar.  Cicero  deferibes  him  in  that  great 
tragic  feene,  brandifhing  his  bloody  dagger,  and  calling  on  Cicero 
by  name,  to  tell  him  that  his  country  was  free.  Carfare  inter- 
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fe£lo,Jlatim  crucntum  alte  extollens  Marcus  Brutus  pugioncm , Ci- 
ceroncm  nominatim  cxclamavit , atquc  ei  recuperatam  libert<  tern  cjt 
gratulatus.  Philippic,  ii.  f.  28.  The  late  Dodor  Akenhde  has 
retouched  this  pallage,  with  all  the  colours  of  a fublime  imagi- 
nation. 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature,  through  the  range 
Of  planets,  funs,  and  adamantine  fpheres, 

Wheeling  unlhaken  through  the  void  immenfe. 

And  fpeak,  O man  ! does  this  capacious  fcene 
With  half  that  kindling  majefty  dilate 
Thy  ftrong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rofe 
Refulgent  from  the  ftroke  of  Caefar’s  fate, 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots,  and  his  arm 
Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call’d  aloud 
On  Tully’s  name,  and  fliook  his  crimfon  Heel, 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail ! 

For,  lo  ! the  tyrant  prcftrate  in  the  dull. 

And  Rome  again  is  free. 

Pleasures  of  Imag.  b.  i.  ver.  487. 

According  to  Quintilian,  Brutus  was  fitter  for  philofophical  fpe- 
culations,  and  books  of  moral  theory,  than  for  the  career  of  public 
oratory.  In  the  former  he  was  equal  to  the  weight  and  dignity 
of  his  fubjed : you  clearly  faw  that  he  believed  what  he  laid. 
JEgregius  vero  multoque  quam  in  orationibus  prajlanlior  Brutus , 
fuffecit  ponder i rerum ; fcias  eum /entire  qua  dicit.  Quintil.  lib.  x. 
cap.  1, 

For  Afmius  Pollio  and  MefTala,  fee  fedion  xii.  note  (e). 

(e)  Hirtius  and  Panfa  were  confuls  A.  U.  C.  71 1 ; before 
the  Chriftian  sera  43.  In  this  year,  the  famous  triple  league , 
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called  the  triumvirate,  was  formed  between  Auguftus,  Lepi- 
dus,  and  Antony.  The  profcripticn , or  the  lift  of  thofe  who 
were  doomed  to  die  for  the  crime  of  adhering  to  the  caufe  of 
liberty,  was  alio  fettled,  and  Cicero  was  one  of  the  number.  A 
band  of  affaffins  went  in  queft  of  him  to  his  villa,  called  Jlfiura , 
near  the  fea-fhore.  Their  leader  was  one  Popilius  Lamas,  a mi- 
litary tribune,  whom  Cicero  had  formerly  defended  with  fuccefs 
in  a capital  caufe.  They  overtook  Cicero  in  his  litter.  Tie  com- 
manded his  fervants  to  fet  him  down,  and  make  no  refiftance  ; 
then  looking  upon  his  executioners  with  a prefence  and  firmnefs 
which  almoft  daunted  them,  and  thrufting  his  neck  as  forward 
as  he  could  out  of  the  litter,  he  bade  them  do  their  work , and  take 
what  they  wanted.  The  murderers  cut  off  his  head,  and  both 
his  hands.  Popilius  undertook  to  convey  them  to  Rome,  as  the 
moft  agreeable  prefent  to  Antony  ; without  reflecting  on  the 
infamy  cf  carrying  that  head , which  had  favcd  his  own.  He 
found  Antony  in  the  forum,  and,  upon  fhewing  the  fpoils  which 
he  brought,  was  rewarded  upon  ..the  fpot  with  the  honour  of  a 
crown , and  about  eight  thoufand pounds  ferling.  Antony  ordered 
the  head  to  be  fxed  upon  the  rofra , between  the  two  hands  ; a fad 
fpeCtacle  to  the  people,  who  beheld  thofe  mangled  membersj 
which  ufed  to  exert  themfelves,  from  that  place,  in  defence  of  the 
lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  liberties  of  Rome.  Cicero  was  killed 
on  the  feventh  of  December,  about  ten  days  from  the  fettlement 
of  the  triumvirate,  after  he  had  lived  fxty-three  yearsf  eleven 
months , and five  days.  See  Middleton’s  Life  of  Cicero , 4to  edit, 
vol.  ii.  p.  495  to  498.  Velleius  Paterculus,  after  mentioning  Ci- 
cero’s death,  breaks  out  in  a ftrain  of  indignation,  that  almoft 
redeems  the  character  of  that  time-ferving  writer.  He  fays  to 
Antony,  in  a fpirited  apoftrophe,  you  have  no  reafon  to  exult : 
you  have  gained  no  point,  by  paying  the  affafiin,  who  flopped  that 
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eloquent  mouth,  and  cut  off  that  illuftrious  head.  You  have 
paid  the  wages  of  murder,  and  you  have  deftroyed  a conful,  who 
was  the  confervator  of  the  commonwealth.  By  that  adt,  you 
delivered  Cicero  from  a diftradted  world,  from  the  infirmities  of 
old  age,  and  from  a life,  which,  under  your  ufurpation,  would 
have  been  worfe  than  death.  His  fame  was  not  to  be  crufhed : 
the  glory  of  his  adtions  and  his  eloquence  flill  remains,  and  you 
have  raifed  it  higher  than  ever.  He  lives,  and  will  continue  to 
live  in  every  age  and  nation.  Pofterity  will  admire  and  venerate 
the  torrent  of  eloquence,  which  he  poured  out  againft  yourfelf, 
and  will  for  ever  execrate  the  horrible  murder,  which  you  com- 
mitted. Nihil  tamen  egifi , Marce  Antoni  ( cogit  enim  excedere 
propofti formam  opens  erumpens  animo  ac  pcciore  indignatio ) : nihil, 
inquam , egifii ; mercedem  caelefiijfimi  oris , et  clarijfwii  capitis  ab - 
fcijji  numerando  ; auEloramentoque  funebri  ad  confervator  is  quondam 
reipublica  tantique  confulis  irritando  necem.  Rapuifi  tu  Marco  Ci- 
ceroni lucetn  follicitam , et  at  at  cm  fenilem,  et  vitam  inferior em  te 
principe , quain  fub  te  triumvir 0 mortem.  Famam  vero , gloriamque 
faciorum  atque  di riorum  adeo  non  abjlulijli,  ut  auxeris.  Vivit , 
vivetque  per  omnium  faculorum  memoriam  ; omnifque  poferitas  illius 
in  te  fcripta  mirabitur , tuum  in  eum  factum  execrabitur.  Veil.  Pa- 
terc.  lib.  ii.  f.  66. 

(f)  Between  the  confulfhip  of  Auguflus,  which  began  im- 
mediately after  the  deftrudtion  of  Hirtius  and  Panfa,  A.  U.  C.  7 1 1 , 
and  the  death  of  that  emperor,  which  was  A.  U.  76 7,  fifty-fix 
years  intervened,  and  to  the  fixth  of  Vefpafian  (A.  U.  C.  828), 
about  1 18  years.  For  the  fake  of  a round  number,  it  is  called  in 
the  Dialogue  a fpace  of  120  years. 


(g)  Julius  Caffar  landed  in  Britain  in  the  years  of  Rome  699 
8 and 
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and  70c.  See  Life  of  Agricola , f.  xiii.  note  (a).  It  does  not 
appear  when  Aper  was  in  Britain  ; it  could  not  be  till  the  year  of 
Rome  796/  when  Aldus  Plautius,  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  undertook  the  conqueft  of  the  ifiand.  See  Life  of 
Agricola , f.  xiv.  note  (a).  At  that  time,  the  Briton,  who  fought 
againft  Caffir,  mull  have  been  far  advanced  in  years. 

( h ) A largefs  was  given  to  the  people,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Vefpafian,  when  Domitian  entered  cn  his  fecond  confuilliip. 
This,  Brotier  fays,  appears  on  a medal,  with  this  infcriptionv; 
Cong.  ii.  Cos.  11.  Congiarium  alt c mm , Domitiano  confilc  fccun~ 
dim.  The  cuftom  of  giving  large  diftributions  to  the  people  was 
for  many  ages  eftablifhed  at  Rome.  Brotier  traces  it  from  Ali- 
ens Martius,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  when  the  poverty  of  the 
people  called  for  relief.  The  like  bounty  was  diftributed  by  the 
generals,  who  returned  in  triumph.  Lucullus  and  Julius  Csefar 
difplayed,  on  thofe  occafions,  great  pomp  and  magnificence. 
Corn,  wine,  and  oil  were  plentifully  diftributed,  and  the  popu- 
larity, acquired  by  thofe  means,  was,  perhaps,  the  ruin  of  the 
commonwealth.  Csefar  lavilhed  money.  Auguftus  followed 
the  example,  and  Tiberius  did  the  fame  ; but  prodigality  was 
not  his  pra&ice.  His  politic  genius  taught  him  all  the  arts  of 
governing.  The  bounties  thus  diftributed,  were  called,  when 
given  to  the  people,  congiaria,  and,  to  the  foldiers,  dona- 
tiva.  Whoever  delires  to  form  an  idea  of  the  number  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  who,  at  different  times,  received  Jargeffes,  and  the 
prodigious  expence  attending  them,  may  fee  an  account  drawn 
up  with  diligent  attention  by  Brotier,  in  an  elaborate  note  on 
this  paffage.  He  begins  with  Julius  Caefar  j and  purfues  the 
enquiry  through  the  feveral  fucceffive  emperors,  fixing  the  dale 
and  expence  at  every  period,  as  low  down  as  the  confuifhip  of 
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Conftantius  and  Galerius  Maxlmianus ; when,  the  empire  being 
divided  into  the  eaftern  and  wellern,  its  former  magnificence  was, 
by  confequence,  much  diminilhed. 

(i)  The  perfon  here  called  Corvinus  was  the  fame  as  Corvi- 
nus  Meflala,  who  flourilhed  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  at  the  fame 
time  with  Afmius  Pollio.  See  f.  xii.  note  ( e). 

Section  XVIII. 

fa)  Servius1  Sulpicius  Galba  was  conful  A.  U.  C.  610,  be- 
fore the  Chriftian  sera  144.  Cicero  fays  of  him,  that  he  was, 
in  his  day,  an  orator  of  eminence.  When  he  fpoke  in  public, 
the  natural  energy  of  his  mind  fupported  him,  and  the  warmth 
of  his  imagination  made  him  vehement  and  pathetic ; his  lan- 
guage was  animated,  bold,  and  rapid  ; but,  when  he,  afterwards, 
took  his  pen  in  hand  to  correct  and  polifh,  the  fit  of  enthufiafm 
was  over ; his  paffions  ebbed  away,  and  the  compofition  was 
cold  and  languid.  Galbam  fortajfs  vis  non  ingenii  folum,  fed  ctiam 
animi , et  naturalis  quidarn  dolor , dicentem  inccndebat , ejficiebatque , ut 
et  inch  at  a , et  gravis , et  vehemens  ejfet  oratio  ; dein  cum  otiofus  Jh- 
lum  prehenderat , motufque  omnis  animi , tanquam  vcnlus,  b emi- 
nent defecerat , jlaccefcebat  oratio.  Ardor  animi  non  femper  adcjl , 
ifque  cum  confed.  it,  omnis  ilia  vis , et  quaji flamma  oratoris  • extingui - 
tur.  De  Claris  Orat.  f.  93.  Suetonius  fays,  that  the  perfon 
here  intended  was  of  confular  dignify,  and,  by  his  eloquence, 
gave  weight  and  luftre  to  his  family.  Life  of  Galba , f.  iii. 

(b)  Caius  Papirius  Carbo  was  conful  A.  U.  C.  6:4.  Cicero 
willies  that  he  had  proved  himfelf  as  good  a citizen,  as  he  was 
an  orator.  Being  impeached  for  his  turbulent  and  feditious  con- 
du£I,  he  did  not  choofe  to  Hand  the  event  of  a trial,  but  efcaped 
the  judgment  of  the  fenate  by  a voluntary  death.  I i is  life  was 
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ipent  hi  forenfic  caufes.  Men  of  fenfe,  who  heard  him,  have 
reported,  that  he  was  a fluent,  animated,  and  harmonious  fpeaker; 
at  times  pathetic,  always  pleafing,  and  abounding  with  wit. 
Carlo , quoad  vita  fuppeditavit , efl  in  multi s judiciis  caujifque  cognitus. 
Hunc  qui  audierant  prudent  es  homines , canorum  or at  or em,  et  volubi- 
lem , ct  fat  is  acrcm,  atque  eundem  et  vehementem , et  valde  dulcem> 
et  perfacctum  fuijfe  dicebant.  De  Claris  Or  at.  f.  105. 

(c)  Calvus  and  Cadius  have  been  mentioned  already.  Sec 
f.  xvii.  note  (c ). 

(d)  Caius  Gracchus  was  tribune  of  the  people  A.  U.  C.  633. 
In  that  character  he  took  the  popular  fide  againft  the  patricians  ; 
and,  purfuing  the  plan  of  the  Agrarian  law  laid  down  by  his  bro- 
ther, Tiberius  Gracchus,  he  was  able  by  his  eloquence  to  keep 
the  city  of  Rome  in  violent  agitation.  Amidft  the  tumult,  the 
fenate,  by  a decree,  ordered  the  conful,  Lucius  Opimius,  to  take 
care  that  the  commonwealth  received  no  injury  ; and,  fays  Cicero, 
not  a Angle  night  intervened,  before  that  magiftrate  put  Grac- 
chus to  death.  Decrevit  fenatus , ut  Lucius  OpimiuSy  confuly  vide - 
ret)  ne  quid  detriments  rcfpablica  caper  et : nox  nulla  intercejjit ; in- 
ter feclus  ef  propter  quafdam  feditionum  fufpiciones  Caius  Gracchus , 
clariffmo  patre  natus , avis  majoribus.  Orat.  i.  in  Catilinam.  His 
reputation  as  an  orator  towers  above  all  his  contemporaries. 
Cicero  fays,  the  commonwealth  and  the  interefts  of  literature  fuf- 
fered  greatly  by  his  untimely  end.  He  wiflies  that  the  love  of 
his  country,  and  not  zeal  for  the  memory  of  his  brother,  had  in- 
fpired  his  adtions,  His  eloquence  was  fuch  as  left  him  without 
a rival  : in  his  di6tion,  what  a noble  fplendour  ! in  his  fenti- 
ments,  what  elevation  ! and  in  the  whole  of  his  manner,  what 
weight  and  dignity  ! His  compofitions,  it  is  true,  are  not  re- 
touched 
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touched  with  care  ; they  want  the  polifh  of  the  laft  hand  ; what 
is  well  begun,  is  feldom  highly  finished  ; and  yet  he,  if  any  one, 
deferves  to  be  the  Rudy  of  the  Roman  youth.  In  him  they 
will  find  what  can,  at  once,  quicken  their  genius,  and  enrich  the 
underftanding.  Damnum  eni/n , till  us  immaturo  interitu , res  Ro- 
manic, Latinceque  liter ce  fecerunt.  Utinam  non  tam  fratri  pieta - 
tent)  quam  patriae  pr aft  are  voluiffet.  E/oque?itia  quidem  nefcio  an 
habuiffet  parem  : grandis  eft  verbis , fapiens  fententiis , genere  toto 
gravis.  Manus  extrema  non  accejjit  operibus  ejus  ; pr ceclar e in- 
choata  mult  a,  perfeBa  non  plane.  Legendus  eft  hie  orator , ft  quift- 
quam  alius , juventuti ; non  enim  folum  acuerc , fed  etiam  alere  inge - 
nium  pot  eft.  De  Claris  Or  at.  f.  125,  126. 

(e)  This  is  the  celebrated  Marcus  Portius  Cato,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Cato  the  cenfor.  He  was  quaffior  under 
Scipio,  who  commanded  againft  the  Carthaginians,  A.  U.  C.  548. 
He  rofe  through  the  regular  gradations  of  the  magiftracy  to  the 
confulfhip.  When  praetor,  lie  governed  the  province  of  Sardinia, 
and  exerted  himfelf  in  the  reform  of  all  abufes  introduced  by  his 
predeceflbrs.  From  his  own  perfon,  and  his  manner  of  living, 
he  banilhed  every  appearance  of  luxury.  When  he  had  occa- 
fion  to  vifit  the  towns  that  lay  within  his  government,  he  went 
on  foot,  clothed  with  the  plained;  attire,  without  a vehicle  follow- 
ing him,  or  more  than  one  fervant,  who  carried  the  robe  of 
office,  and  a vafe,  to  make  libations  at  the  altar.  He  fat  in 
judgment  with  the  dignity  of  a magiftrate,  and  punifhed  every 
offence  with  inflexible  rigour.  He  had  the  happy  art  of  uniting 
in  his  own  perfon  two  things  almofl:  incompatible  ; namely,  ftridt 
feverity  and  fweetnefs  of  manners.  Under  his  adminiftration, 
juftice  was  at  once  terrible  and  amiable.  Plutarch  relates  that  he 
never  wore  a drefs  that  cofl:  more  than  thirty  fhillings  ; that  his 
Vo i.  IV,  3 S wine 
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wine  was  no  better  than  what  was  confumed  by  his  Haves ; and 
that,  by  leading  a laborious  life,  he  meant  to  harden  his  conltitu- 
tion  for  the  fervice  of  his  country.  He  never  ceafed  to  con- 
demn the  luxury  of  the  times.  On  this  f abject  a remarkable 
apothegm  is  recorded  by  Plutarch  : It  is  impojjiblc,  faid  Cato,  to 
five  a city , in  which  a Jingle  fjh  fells  for  more  money  than  an  ox. 
The  account  given  of  him  by  Cicero  in  the  Cato  Major  excites  our 
veneration  of  the  man.  He  was  mailer  of  every  liberal  art,  and 
every  branch  of  fcience,  known  in  that  age.  Some  men  rofe  to 
eminence  by  their  fkill  in  jurifprudence  ; others  by  their  elor. 
quence  ; and  a great  number  by  their  military  talents.  Cato 
fhone  in  all  alike.  The  patricians  were  often  leagued  againft 
him ; but  his  virtue  and  his  eloquence  were  a match  for  the 
proudeft  connections.  He  was  chofen  censor,  in  oppofition 
to  a number  of  powerful  candidates,  A,  U.  C.  568.  He  was  the 
advifer  of  the  third  Punic  war.  The  queltion  occafioned  leveral 
warm  debates  in  the  fenate.  Cato  always  infilled  on  the  demo- 
lition of  Carthage:  Delenda  est  Carthago.  He  preferred 
an  accufation  againft  Servius  Sulpicius.  Galba  on  a charge  of  pe,- 
dilation  in  Spain,  A.  U.  C.  603  ; and,  though  he  was  then  ninety 
years  old,  according  to  Livy  (Cicero  fays,  he  lived  to  eighty-five), 
he  conducted  the  bufinefs  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  Galba,  in 
order  to  excite  .compafiion,  produced  his  children  before  the 
fenate,  and  by  that  artifice  efcaped  a lentence  of  condemnation. 
Quintilian  gives  the  following  character  of  Cato  the  cenfor  : His 
genius,  like  his  learning,  was  univerfal : hiltorian,  orator,  law- 
yer, he  cultivated  the  three  branches ; and  what  he  undertook, 
he  touched  with  a malter-hand.  The  fcience  of  hufbandry  was 
alfo  his.  Great  as  his  attainments  were,  they  were  acquired  in 
camps,  amidlt  the  din  of  arms ; and  in  the  city  of  Rome,  amidll 
feenes  of  contention,  and  the  uproar  of  civil  difeord.  Though 

he 
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he  lived  in  rude,  unpolifhed  times,  he  applied  himfelf,  when  far 
advanced  in  the  vale  of  years,  to  the  ftudy  of  Greek  literature, 
and,  thereby,  gave  a fignal  proof  that  even  in  old  age  the  willing 
mind  may  be  enriched  with  new  itores  of  knowledge.  Marcus 
Ccnjorius  Cato , idem  orator , idem  hijlorice  conditor , idem  juris , idem 
rerum  rujiicarum  peritifimus  fuit.  Inter  tot  opera  milttice , tantas 
domi  contention? s,  rudi  freculo  literas  Gra’cas , a'tate  jam  declinatd 
didicit , nt  efjet  homirnbus  documento,  ea  quoque  jercipi poJ}ey  qmc  fe- 
ncs  concupijj'ent.  Lib.  xii.  cap.  ir. 

(J ) Lucius  Licinius  Crafl'us  is  often  mentioned,  and  always 
to  his  advantage,  by  Cicero  De  Claris  Oratoribus.  Lie 
was  born,  as  appears  in  that  treatife  (fedion  161),  during  the  con- 
fulfhip  of  Lselius  and  Ca?pio,  A.  U.  614 : he  was  contemporary 
with  Antonins,  the  celebrated  orator,  and  father  of  Antony  the 
triumvir.  Crafl'us  was  about  four-and-thirty  years  older  than  Ci- 
cero. When  Philippus  the  conful  fhewed  himfelf  difpofed  to  en- 
croach on  the  privileges  of  the  fenate,  and,  in  the  prefenec  of 
that  body,  offered  indignities  to  Licinius  Crafl'us,  the  orator,  as 
Cicero  informs  us,  broke  out  in  a blaze  of  eloquence  againft  that 
violent  outrage,  concluding  with  that  remarkable  fentence  : He 
fhall  not  be  to  me  A consul,  to  whom  I am  not  A senator. 
Non  es  mihi  conful , quia  nec  ego  tibi  fenator  fum.  See  Valerius  Max- 
imus, lib.  xii.  cap.  2.  Cicero  has  given  his  oratorical  chara&er. 
He  pofiefl'ed  a wonderful  dignity  of  language,  could  enliven  his 
difeourfe  with  wit  and  pleafantry,  never  defeending  to  vulgar 
humour ; refined,  and  polifhed,  without  a tin&ure  of  feurrility. 
He  preferved  the  true  Latin  idiom  ; in  his  feleflion  of  words  ac- 
curate, with  apparent  facility  ; no  ftiffnefs,  no  affectation  ap- 
peared ; in  his  train  of  reafoning  always  clear  and  methodical ; 
and,  when  the  caufe  hinged  upon  a queftion  of  law,  or  the  moral 
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diftin£Hons  of  good  and  evil,  no  man  poffeffed  fucli  a fund  of 
argument,  and  happy  illuflration.  Crajfo  nihil ' fiatuo  fieri potuijfe 
perjeElius  : erat  fiumma  gravitas  ; crat  cum  gravitate  j unci  us  fa- 
cetiarum  ct  urhanitatis  oratorius , non  ficurrilis , lepos.  La  tine  loquendi 
accurata , define  molefiia , diligcns  elegant  la ; in  difierendo  mira  expli- 
catio  ; cum  de  jure  civili,  cum  de  a' quo  ct  bo  no  difiputarctur , argu- 
menlorum  et  fimilitudinum  copia.  De  Claris  Or  at.  f.  143.  In  Ci- 
cero’s books  De  Oratore,  Licinius  Craffus  fupports  a capital 
part  in  the  dialogue  ; but  in  the  opening  of  the  third  book,  we 
have  a pathetic  account  of  his  death,  written,  as  the  Italians  fay, 
con  amore . Craffus  returned  from  his  villa,  where  the  dialogue 
paffed,  to  take  part  in  the  debate  againft  Philippus  the  conful, 
who  had  declared  to  an  affembly  of  the  people,  that  be  was 
obliged  to  feek  new  counfellors,  for  with  Inch  a fenate  he  could 
not  conduct  the  affairs,  of  the  commonwealth.  The  conduct  of 
Craffus,  upon  that  occafion,  has  been  mentioned  already.  The 
vehemence,  with  which  he  exerted  himfelf,  threw  him  into  a 
violent  fever,  and,  on  the  feventh  day  following,  put  a period 
to  his  life.  Then,  fays  Cicero,  that  tuneful  fwan  expired  : we 
hoped  once  more  to  hear  the  melody  of  his  voice,  and  went,  in 
that  expectation,  to  the  fenate-houfe  ; but  all  that  remained  was 
to  gaze  on  the  fpot  where  that  eloquent  orator  fpoke  for  the  laft 
time  in  the  fervice  of  his  country.  Illud  immortalitate  dignum  in - 
geniuni , ilia  humanitas , ilia  virtus  Lucii  CraJJi  morte  cxtinEla  fubitd 
efi , vix  diebus  decc?n  pofi  turn  diem , qui  hoc  et  [upcriorc  libro  contine- 
tur.  Ilia  tanquam  cycnea  fiuit  divini  hominis  vex , ct  oratio , quam 
quafi  expeft antes,  pofi  cjus  interitum , veniebamus  in  curiam , ut  vefi 
tigium  illud  ipfium , in  quo  ille  pofi  remum  inflitijfiet , contueremur . 
De  Orat.  lib.  iii.  f.  1 and  6.  This  paffage  will  naturally  call  to 
mind  the  death  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham.  He  went,  in  a 
feeble  hate  of  health,  to  attend  a debate  of  the  ffrft  importance. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  could  detain  him  from  the  fervice  of  his  country.  The 
dying  notes  of  the  British  Swan  were  heard  in  the  Houfe  of 
Peers.  He  was  conveyed  to  his  own  houfe,  and  on  the  eleventh 
of  May  1778,  he  breathed  his  laft.  The  news  reached  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  late  in  the  evening,  when  Colonel  Bar  re  had 
the  honour  of  being  the  firft  to  fhed  a patriot  tear  on  that  melan- 
choly occafion.  In  a ftrain  of  manly  forrow,  and  with  that  un- 
prepared eloquence  which  the  heart  infpires,  he  moved  for  a 
funeral  at  the  public  expence,  and  a monument  to  the  memory 
of  virtue  and  departed  genius.  By  performing  that  pious  office, 
Colonel  Barre  may  be  faid  to  have  made  his  own  name  im- 
mortal. Hiftory  will  record  the  tranfadion. 

(g)  Meffiala  Corvinus  is  often,  in  this  Dialogue,  called  Cor- 
vinus  only.  See  f.  xii.  note  (e). 

(bj  Appius  Claudius  was  cenfor  in  the  year  of  Rome  442  ; 
didator,  465  ; and,  having  at  a very  advanced  age  loft  his  fight, 
he  became  better  known  by  the  name  of  Appius  Cjecus.  Af- 
terwards, A.  U.  472,  when  Pyrrhus,  by  his  ambaffador,  offered 
terms  of  peace,  and  a treaty  of  alliance,  Appius,  whom  blindnefs, 
and  the  infirmities  of  age,  had  for  fome  time  withheld  from  pub- 
lic bufinefs,  defired  to  be  conveyed  in  a litter  to  the  fenate-houfe. 
Being  conducted  to  his  place,  he  delivered  his  fentiments  in  fo 
forcible  a manner,  that  the  fathers  refolved  to  profecute  the  war, 
and  never  to  hear  of  an  accommodation,  till  Italy  was  evacuated 
by  Pyrrhus  and  his  army.  See  Livy,  b.  xiii.  f.  31.  Cicero  re- 
lates the  fame  fad  in  his  Cato  Major,  and  further  adds,  that 
the  fpeech  made  by  Appius  Ca:cus  was  then  extant.  Ovid 
mentions  the  temple  of  Bellona,  built  and  dedicated  by  Appius, 
who,  when  blind,  faw  every  thing  by  the  light  of  his  under- 
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{landing,  and  rejected  all  terms  of  accommodation  with  Pyr- 
rhus. 


Hac  facrata  die  Tufeo  Bellona  duello 
Dicitur,  et  Latio  profpera  Temper  adeft. 

Appius  eft  auctor,  Pyrrho  qui  pace  negata 
Multum  animo  vidit>  lumine  csecus  crat. 

Fastcrum,  lib.  vi.  ver.  201. 

(i)  Quintilian  acknowledges  this  faci,  with  his  ufual  candour. 
The  queftion  concerning  Attic  and  Asiatic  eloquence  was  of 
long  handing,  he  flyle  of  the  former  was  clofe,  pure,  and  ele- 
gant ; the  latter  was  faid  to  be  diffufe  and  oftentatious.  In  the 
Attic,  nothing  was  idle,  nothing  redundant  : the  Asiatic 
fwelled  above  all  bounds,  affedling  to  dazzle  by  ftrokes  of  wit,  by 
affectation  and  fuperfluous  ornament.  Cicero  wras  faid  by  his 
enemies  to  be  an  orator  of  the  lad;  fchool.  They  did  not  fcruple 
to  pronounce  him  turgid,  copious  to  a fault,  often  redundant, 
and  too  fond  of  repetition.  His  wit,  they  faid,  was  the  falfe  glitter 
of  vain  conceit,  frigid,  and  out  of  feafon  ; his  compofition  was 
cold,  and  languid  ; wire-draWn  into  amplification,  and  fuller  of 
meretricious  finery  than  became  a man.  Et  antiqua  quidem  ilia 
divifio  inter  Afianos  et  Atticos  fnit ; cum  hi  prejji , et  integri , contra, 
inflati  illi  et  inane s haberentur ; et  in  his  nihil  fnpcrjhieret , illis 
judicium  maxim}  ac  modus  deeJJ'ct.  Ciccroncm  tamen  ct fuorum  ho- 
mines temporum  inccjfcrc  audebant  ut  tumidiorem , et  Afianum , et 
redundahtem , et  in  repetitionibus  nimium , et  in  falibus  aliquando 
frigidum , et  in  compofitione  fratlum , exultant  cm,  ac  pene  ( quod 
procul  abjit)  viro  molliorem.  Quintil.  lib.  xii.  cap.  10.  The  fame 
author  adds,  that,  when  the  great  orator  was  cut  off  by  Marc 
Antony’s  profeription,  and  could  no  longer  anfwer  for  himfelf, 
<the  men  who  either  perfonally  hated  him,  or  envied  his  genius, 
or  cliofe  to  pay  their  court  to  the  triumvirate,  poured  forth  their 
1 malig- 
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malignity  without  referve.  It  is  unnecefiary  to  obferve,  that 
Quintilian,  in  fundry  parts  of  his  work,  has  vindicated  Cicero 
from  thefe  afperfions.  See  f.  xvii.  note  (bj. 

\ 

(k)  For  Calvus,  fee  f.  xvii.  note  (Vj.  For  Brutus,  fee  the 
fame  fe&ion,  note  (d).  What  Cicero  thought  of  Calvus  lias 
been  already  quoted  from  the  trad:  De  Claris  Oratoribus , in 
note  (c),  f.  xvii.  By  being  too  fevere  a critic  on  himl'elf,  he 
loft  ftrength,  while  he  aimed  at  elegance.  It  is,  therefore,  pro- 
perly faid  in  this  Dialogue,  that  Cicero  thought  Calvus  cold  and 
enervated.  But  did  he  think  Brutus  disjointed,  loofe  and  neg- 
ligent — otiofum  atque  disjunCum  ? That  he  often  thought  him 
disjointed  is  not  improbable.  Brutus  was  a clofe  thinker,  and  he 
aimed  at  the  precifion  and  brevity  of  Attic  eloquence.  The  fen- 
tentious  fpeaker  is,  of  courfe,  full  and  concife.  Fie  has  no  flu- 
died  tranfitions,  above  the  minute  care  of  artful  connections. 
To  difeard  the  copulatives  for  the  fake  of  energy  was  a rule  laid 
down  by  the  beft  ancient  critics.  Cicero  has  obferved  that  an 
oration  may  be  faid  to  be  disjointed,  when  the  copulatives  are 
omitted,  and  ftrokes  of  fentiment  follow  one  another  in  quick 
fucceflion.  DiJJblutio  Jive  disjunSlio  ejl , quee  conjuncliotiibus  e medio 
fublatis , partibus  feparatis  ejfertur,  boc  tnodo  : Gere  more m pare nti  ; 
pare  cognatis  ; obfequerc  amicis ; cbtempera  legibus.  Ad  Heren- 
nium , lib.  iv.  f.  41.  In  this  manner,  Brutus  might  appear  dis- 
jointed, and  that  figure,  often  repeated,  might  grow  into  a fault. 
But  how  is  the  word  otiosus  to  be  underflood  ? If  it  means  a 
negledt  of  connectives,  it  may,  perhaps,  apply  to  Brutus.  There 
is  no  room  to  think  that  Cicero  tifed  it  in  a worfe  fenfe,  fince  we 
find  him  in  a letter  to  Atticus  declaring,  that  the  oratorical  ftyle 
of  Brutus  was,  in  language  as  well  as  fentiment,  elegant  to  a de-  • 
gree  that  nothing  could  furpafs.  KJl  enim  oratio  ejus  feripta  elegan- 
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tijji me,  fenteniiis  et  verbis , ut  nihil pojfit  ultra.  A grave  philofopheTj 
like  Brutus,  might  rejeCt  the  graces  of  tranfition  and  regular  con- 
nection, and,  for  that  realon,  might  be  thought  negligent  and 
abrupt.  The  disjointed  ftyle  which  the  French  call  Jlyle  coupe , 
was  the  manner  cultivated  by  Seneca,  for  which  Caligula  pro- 
nounced him,  fand  without  lime ; arenam  fine  calce.  Sueton, 
Life  of  Calig . f.  53.  We  know  from  Quintilian,  that  a fpirit 
of  emulation,  and  even  jealoufy,  fubfifted  between  the  eminent 
orators  of  Cicero’s  time ; that  he  himfelf  was  fo  far  from  afcribing 
perfection  to  Demofthenes,  that  he  tiled  to  fay,  he  often  found 
him  napping  ; that  Brutus  and  Calvus  fat  in  judgment  on  Ci- 
cero, and  did  not  with  to  conceal  their  objections  ; and  that  the 
two  Pollios  were  fo  far  from  being  fatisfied  with  Cicero’s  ftyle 
and  manner,  that  their  criticifms  were  little  fhort  of  declared 
hoftility.  Shamquam  neque  ipfi  Ciceroni  Demofhenes  videatur 
fat  is  effe  perfehius , quern  dor  mi  tare  interdum  dicit ; nec  Cicero 
Bruto  Calvoqae , qui  certe  compofitioncm  illius  etiam  apud  ipfum  re* 
prehendunt ; ne  Afnio  utrique , qui  vitia  orationis  efts  etiam  inimicc 
pluribus  locis  infequuntur,  Quintil.  lib.  xii.  cap.  I« 

Scflion  XIX. 

(a)  Caffius  Severus  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Au-* 
guftus,  and  through  a confiderable  part  of  that  of  Tiberius.  He 
was  an  orator,  according  to  Quintilian,  who,  if  read  with  due  cau- 
tion, might  ferve  as  a model  worthy  of  imitation.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  to  the  many  excellent  qualities  of  his  ftyle  he 
did  not  add  more  weight,  more  ftrength,  and  dignity,  and  thereby 
give  colour  and  a body  to  his  fentiments.  With  thofe  requifitesj 
he  wrould  have  ranked  with  the  moft  eminent  orators.  1 o his 
excellent  genius  he  united  keen  reflection,  great  energy,  and  a 
peculiar  urbanity,  which  gave  a fecret  charm  to  his  fpeeches.  But 
8 the 
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the  warmth  of  his  temper  hurried  him  on  ; he  liftened  more  to 
his  paffions  than  to  his  judgment ; he  poucucd  a vein  of  wit,  but 
he  mingled  with  it  too  much  acrimony  ; and  wit,  when  it  miiles 
its  aim,  feels  the  mortification  and  the  ridicule,  which  ufually 
attend  difappointeu  malice.  Multa,  Ji  cum  judicio  legatw , da  bit 
hint  at  ion  c digna  Cassius  Sever  us,  qui,  Ji  cater  is  virtutibus  co- 
lorcm  ct  gravitatem  orationis  adjccifet , ponendus  inter  pracipuos 
foret.  Nam  et  ingenii  plurimum  cjl  in  co , ct  acerbilas  mira , ct  ttr - 
banitas , ct  vis  fumma  ; fed  plus  fomacho  quam  confilio  dedit ; pra- 
ter ea  ut  amari  files , it  a frequenter  amaritudo  ipfa  ridicula  cjl.. 
Lib.  x.  cap.  i.  We  read  in  Suetonius  (Life  of  Octavius , f.  56), 
that  Caffius  had  the  hardinefs  to  inftitute  a profecution  for  the 
crime  of  poifoning  againft  Afprenas  Nonius,  who  was,  at  the 
time,  linked  in  the  clofeft  friendship  with  Auguftus.  Not  con- 
tent with  accufations  againft  the  firft  men  in  Rome,  he  cliofe 
to  vent  his  malevolence  in  lampoons  and  defamatory  libels, 
againft  the  moft  diftinguiftied  of  both  fexes.  It  was  this  that 
provoked  Horace  to  declare  war  againft  Caftius,  in  an  ode  (lib.  v. 
ode  6),  which  begins  $vid  immerentes  hofpites  vexas , cauls.  See 
an  account  of  his  malevolent  fpirit,  Annals , b.  i.  f.  72.  He  was 
at  length  condemned  for  his  indiferiminate  abufe,  and  banifhed 
by  Auguftus  to  the  ifle  of  Crete.  But  his  fatirical  rage  was  not 
to  be  controlled.  He  continued  in  exile  to  difeharge  his  ma- 
lignity, till,  at  laft,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  fenate  took  cog- 
nizance of  his  guilt,  and  Tiberius  ordered  him  to  be  removed 
from  Crete  to  the  Rock  of  Seriphos,  where  he  languifiied  in  old 
age  and  mifery.  See  Annals , b.  iv.  f.  21.  The  period  of  an- 
cient oratory  ended  about  the  time  when  Caffius  began  his 
career.  Lie  was  the  firft  of  the  new  fchool. 

(b)  Thefe  two  rhetoricians  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  Au- 
Vol.  IV.  3 T g uft us. 
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guftus.  Apollodorus,  we  are  told  by  Quintilian  (b.  iii.  chap,  i), 
was  the  preceptor  of  Auguftus.  He  taught  in  oppolition  to 
Theodoras  Gadareus,  who  read  le&aires  at  Rhodes,  and  was 
attended  by  Tiberius  during  his.  retreat  in  that  ifland.  The  two 
contending  mailers  were  the  founders  of  oppofite  feds,  called 
the  Apollodorean  and  Theodorian.  But  true  eloquence,  which 
knows  no  laws  but  thole  of  nature  and  good  fenfe,  gained  no- 
thing by  party-divifions.  Literature  was  dillradted  by  new 
dodtrines  ; rhetoric  became  a trick  in  the  hands  of  fophilts,  and 
all  found  oratory  difappeared.  Hermagoras,  Quintilian  fays,  in 
the  chapter  already  cited,  was  the  difciple  of  Theodorus. 

Sc  cl  ion  XX. 

(a)  Doctor  Middleton  fays,  “ Of  the  feven  excellent  orations,, 
which  now  remain  on  the  fubjcd  of  Verres,  the  two  lirft  only 
were  fpoken ; the  one  called,  The  Divination ; the  other,  The 
firfi  Ahlion , which  is  nothing  more  than  a general  preface  to  the 

whole  caufe.  The  other  live  were  publilhed  afterwards,  as  they 
were  prepared  and  intended  to  be  fpoken,  if  Verres  had  made 
a regular  defence  : for  as  this  was  the  only  caufe,  in  which  Cicero 
had  yet  been  engaged,  or  ever  defigned  to  be  engaged,  as  an  ac- 
cufcry  fo  he  was  willing  to  leave  thofe  orations  as  a fpecimen  of 
his  abilities  in  that  way,  and  the  pattern  of  a jujl  and  diligent 
impeachment  of  a great  and  corrupt  magiflrateT  Life  of  Cicero , 
vol.  i.  p.  86,  4to  edit. 

(b)  The  Digell  enumerates  a multitude  of  rules,  concerning 
exceptions  to  perfons,  things,  the  form  of  the  action,  the  niceties 
of  pleading,  and,  as  the  phrafe  is,  motions  in  arrell  of  judg- 
ment. Formula , was  the  fet  of  words  necelfary  to  be  tiled  in  the 
pleadings.  See  the  Digef,  lib.  xliv.  tit.  i.  De  Exceptionibus,  Free- 
feriptionibus , ei  Prajttdiciis . See  alfo  Cujacius,  Obfervat.  xxiii. 

(e)  The 
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(c)  The  oration  for  Marcus  Tullius  is  highly  praifed  by  Ma- 
crobius,  but  is  not  to  be  found  in  Cicero’s  works.  The  oration 
for  Aulus  Cascina  is  Rill  extant.  The  caufe  was  about  the  right 
of  fucceffion  to  a private  eflate,  which  depended  on  a fubtle 
point  of  law,  arifing  from  the  interpretation  of  the  praetor’s  in- 
terdict. It  {hews  Cicero’s  exact  knowledge  and  {kill  in  the 
civil  law,  and  that  his  public  character  and  employment  gave  no 
interruption  to  his  ufual  diligence  in  pleading  caufes.  Middle- 
ton’s Life  of  Cicero , vol.  i.  p.  1 16,  z|.to  edit. 

(d)  Rofcius,  in  the  laR  period  of  the  republic,  was  the  come- 
dian, whom  all  Rome  admired  for  his  talents.  The  great 
eReemed  and  loved  him  for  his  morals.  iEfop,  the  tragedian, 
was  his  contemporary.  Horace,  in  the  epiRle  to  AuguRus,  has 
mentioned  them  both  with  their  proper  and  diRinCtive  qualities. 

Ea  cum  reprehendere  coner 

Qux  gravis  EEsopus,  quaz  doctus  Roscius  egit. 

A certain  meafured  gravity  of  elocution  being  requifite  in  tragedy, 
that  quality  is  affigned  to  the  former,  and  the  latter  is  called 
Doer  us,  becaufe  he  was  a complete  maRer  of  his  art ; fo  truly 
learned  in  the  principles  of  his  profeRion,  that  he  poflefled,  in  a 
wonderful  degree,  the  fecret  charm  that  gave  inimitable  graces  to 
his  voice  and  aCtion.  Quintilian,  in  a few  words,  has  given  a 
commentary  on  the  paflage  in  Horace.  Grief,  he  fays,  is  ex- 
prefled  by  flow  and  deliberate  accents ; for  that  reafon,  vEfop 
{poke  with  gravity  ; Rofcius  with  quicknefs  ; the  former  being  a 
tragedian,  the  latter  a comedian.  Plus  autem  cffe&us  habent 
len  tiara  : ideoque  R feius  citatior , JLfopus  gravior  fait , quod  Hie 
comcedias , hie  trageedias  egit.  Lib.  xi.  cap.  1.  Cicero  was  the 
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great  friend  and  patron  of  Rofcius.  An  elegant  oration  in  his 
behalf  is  Rill  extant.  The  caufe  was  this  : One  Fannius  had 
made  over  to  Rofcius  a young  have,  to  be  formed  by  him  to  the 
Rage,  on  condition  of  a partnerlhip  in  the  profits  which  the 
(lave  fhould  acquire  by  adling.  The  Have  was  afterwards  killed. 
Rofcius  profecuted  the  murderer  for  damages,  and  obtained,  by 
compcfition,  a little  farm,  worth  about  eight  hundred  pounds,  for 
his  particular  fhare.  Fannius  alfo  fued  feparately,  and  was 
fuppofed  to  have  gained  as  much ; but,  pretending  to  have  reco- 
vered nothing,  he  fued  Roscius  for  the  moiety  of  what  he  had 
received.  One  cannot  but  obferve,  fays  Dr.  Middleton,  from 
Cicero’s  pleading,  tire  wonderful  efleem  and  reputation  in  which 
Rofcius  then  flourifhed.  Has  Rofcius,  fays  he,  defrauded  his 
partner  ? Can  fuch  a Rain  flick  upon  fucli  a man  ; a man,  who, 
I fpeak  it  with  confidence,  has  more  integrity  than  fkill,  more 
veracity  than  experience  ? a man,  whom  the  people  of  Rome 
know  to  be  a better  citizen  than  he  is  an  adtor  j and,  while  he 
makes  the  firfl  figure  on  the  flage  for  his  art,  is  worthy  of  a feat 
in  the  fenate  for  his  virtue.  £>ucm  populus  Romantis  mcliorcm  yirum 
fjuam  hifirionem  ejfe  cirbitratur ; qui  it  a dignijjimus  ejl  fccna  prop- 
ter artificium , at  dignijjimus  fit  curia  propter  abjlinentiam.  Pro 
Rrfcio  Comeedo , f.  17.  In  another  place,  Cicero  fays,  he  was 
fuch  an  artifl,  as  to  feem  the  only  one  fit  to  appear  on  the  flage  ; 
yet  fuch  a man,  as  to  feem  the  only  one  who  fhould  not  come 
upon  it  at  all.  Cum  artifex  ejufmodi  ft>  ut  folus  dignus  vidcatur 
cjje  qui  in  feend fpccletur ; turn  vir  ejufmodi  ef,  ut  folus  dignus  vide - 
atur , qui  co  non  acccdat.  Pro  Pull.  OjuinSlio,  f.  78.  What 
Cicero  has  faid  in  his  pleadings  might  be  thought  oratorical,  in- 
troduced merely  to  ferve  the  caufe,  if  we  did  not  find  the  come- 
dian praifed  with  equal  warmth  in  the  dialogue  De  Oratore. 
It  is  there  faid  of  Rofcius,  that  every  thing  he  did,  was  perfect 
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in  the  kind,  and  executed  with  confiimmate  grace,  with  a fecret 
charm,  that  touched,  affe&ed,  and  delighted  the  whole  audience  ; 
infomuch,  that  when  a man  excelled  in  any  other  profeflion,  it 
was  grown  into  a proverb  to  call  him,  tiie  Roscius  of  his  art. 
Videtifne , quam  nihil  ab  co  11 f perfehle , nihil  niji  cum  fumma  vc- 
nujlate  fiat  ? nihil , nifi  it  a lit  decent,  ct  uti  armies  movent , atque  de- 
le hie  t ? Iiaque  hoc  jam  din  ef  covfecutus , ut  in  quo  quifquc  artifeio 
excelleret , is  infuo  gencre  Rofcius  dicer etur.  Dc  Orat.  lib  i.  f.  130. 
After  fo  much  honourable  teftimony,  one  cannot  but  wonder 
why  theDocTUS  Roscius  of  Horace  is  mentioned  in  this  Dia- 
logue with  an  air  of  difparagement.  It  maybe,  that  Aper,  the 
fpeaker  in  this  paflage,  was  determined  to  degrade  the  orators  of 
antiquity;  and  the  comedian  was,  therefore,  to  expeft  no  quarter. 
Dacier,  in  his  notes  on  the  Epiftle  to  Auguftus,  obferves  that 
Rofcius  wrote  a book,  in  which  he  undertook  to  prove  to  Cicero, 
that  in  all  the  ftores  of  eloquence  there  were  not  fo  many  dif- 
ferent expreflions  for  one  and  the  fame  thing,  as  in  the  dramatic 
art  there  were  modes  of  action,  and  carts  of  countenance,  to 
mark  the  fentiment,  and  convey  it  to  the  mind  with  its  due 
degree  of  emotion.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  fuch  a book  has 
not  come  down  to  us.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  valuable 
than  the  beft  treadle  of  rhetoric. 

Ambivius  Turpio  adted  in  moil  of  Terence’s  plays,  and  feems 
to  have  been  a manager  of  the  theatre.  Cicero,  in  the  treatife 
De  Senehlute , fays : He,  who  fat  near  him  in  the  firft  rows,  received 
the  greateft  pleafure  ; but  ftill,  thofe,  who  were  at  the  further  end 
of  the  theatre,  were  delighted  with  him.  Turpione  Ambivio  magis 
delcldatur , qiti  in  primd  caved  fpcclat ; delehtatur  tamen  ctinm  qui 
in  ultima . 


(e)  Accius 
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(c)  Accius  and  Pacuvius  flouriftied  at  Rome  about  the 
middle  of  the  fixth  century  from  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
Accius,  according  to  Horace,  was  held  to  be  a poet  of  a fub- 
lime  genius,  and  Pacuvius  (who  lived  to  be  ninety  years  old) 
was  refpeCted  for  his  age,  and  profound  learning. 

Ambigitur  quoties  uter  utro  fit  prior,  aufert 
Pacuvius  doCti  famam  fenis,  Accius  alti. 

Epist.  ad  Aug.  ver.  5 <5. 

Velleius  Paterculus  fays,  that  Accius  was  thought  equal  to  the 
beft  writers  of  the  Greek  tragedy.  He  had  not,  indeed,  the  di- 
ligent touches  of  the  polifhing  hand,  which  we  fee  in  the  poets 
of  Athens  ; but  he  had  more  fpirit  and  vigour.  Accius  ufquc  in 
Gracorum  coniparationcm  ercttus.  In  iliis  lima , in  hoc  pene  plus 
videri  fuijfe  fanguinis.  He  is  often  quoted  by  Cicero  in  his  book 
Dc  Naturd  Deorum.  But  after  all,  it  is  from  the  great  critic,  who 
gives  the  bell  account  of  the  Roman  poets,  orators,  and  hiftori- 
ans,  that  we  are  to  take  the  genuine  character  of  Accius  and 
Pacuvius,  fitice  their  works  are  loft  in  the  general  mafs  of 
ancient  literature.  They  were  both  excellent  tragic  poets : ele- 
vation of  fentiment,  grandeur  of  expreflion,  and  dignity  of  cha- 
racter ftamped  a value  on  their  productions  ; and  yet,  we  muft 
not  expeCt  to  find  the  grace  and  elegance  of  genuine  competition. 
To  give  the  finifliing  hand  to  their  works  was  not  their  practice  : 
the  defeCt,  however,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  them  ; it  was  the. 
vice  of  the  age.  Force  and  dignity  are  the  charaCteriftics  of 
Accius  ; while  the  critics,  who  with  to  be  thought  deep  and 
profound,  admire  Pacuvius  for  his  extenfive  learning.  Tra- 
gadia  feriptores  Accius  atque  Pacuvius , clarijjimi  fententiarum 
•verborumquc  pondere,  ct  aulloritate  perfonarum,  Catcrum  nitor , ct 

fumma 
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fumma  in  excolendis  operibus  manus , magis  videri  potejl  tcmporibus , 
quam  ipjis  defuijje . Virium  tamen  Accio  plus  tribuitur ; Pacuvium 
videri  docliorem,  qui  ejfc  dofli  appellant , volant.  Quintil.  lib.  x. 
cap.  1 . It  was  the  falhio-n  in  Horace’s  time  to  prefer  the  writers 
of  the  old  fchool  to  the  new  race  that  gave  fo  much  lahre  to  the 
Auguftan  age.  In  oppofition  to  i'uch  erroneous  criticifm,  the 
poet  pronounces  a decided  judgment,  which  feems  to  be  coiir 
firmed  by  the  opinion  of  Quintilian. 

Si  quredam  nimis  antique,  fi  pleraque  dure 
Dicere  credit  eos,  ignave  multa  fatetur, 

Et  fapit,  et  mecum  facit,  et  Jove  judicat  xquo. 

Epist.  ad  August,  ver.  66. 

But  that  fometimes  their  ftyle  uncouth  appears, 

And  their  harfh  numbers  rudely  hurt  our  ears  ; 

Or  that  full  flatly  flows  the  languid  line, 

He,  who  owns  this,  has  Jove’s  aflent  and  mine. 

Francis’s  Horace.- 

(f)  Lucan  was  nephew  to  Seneca,  and  a poet  of  great  cele- 
brity. He  was  born,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  at  Corduba  in 
Spain.  His  fuperior  genius  made  Nero  his  mortal  enemy.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  that  inhuman  emperor,  A.  U.  C.  81 8,  in  the 
twenty-feventh  year  of  his  age.  See  the  Annals , b.  xv.  f.  70. 
Asa  writer,  Quintilian  fays,  that  he  poffeffed  an  ardent  genius, 
impetuous,  rapid,  and  remarkable  for  the  vigour  of  his  fenti- 
ments  : but  he  choofes  to  clafs  him  with  the  orators,  rather  than 
the  poets.  Lucanus  ardcns , ct  concitatus , ct  fententiis  clarijjimus ; ct , 
ut  dicam  quod  fentio , magis  oratoribus  quam  poetis  annumerandus. 
Lib.  x.  cap.  1.  Scaliger,  on  the  other  hand,  contends  that 
Lucan  was  a true  poet,  and  that  the  critics  do  but  trifle,  when 
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they  object  that  lie  wrote  hiftory,  not  an  epic  poem.  St  it  AD  A, 
in  his  Proiufions,  lias  given,  among  other  imitations,  a narra- 
tive in  Lucan’s  manner ; and,  though  lie  thinks  that  poet  has 
not  the  {kill  of  Virgil,  he  places  him  on  the  fummit  of  Parnafius, 
managing  his  Pegafus  with  difficulty,  often  in  danger  of  falling 
from  the  ridge  of  a precipice,  yet  delighting  his  reader  with  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  him  efcape.  1 Ids  is  the  true  character  of 
Lucan.  The  love  of  liberty  was  his  ruling  paflion.  It  is  but 
juftice  to  add,  that  his  fentiments,  when  free  from  antilhejis  and 
the  Ovidian  manner,  are  not  excelled  by  any  poet  of  antiquity. 
From  him,  as  well  as  from  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  orator  is  re- 
quired to  cull  fuch  paflages  as  will  help  to  enrich  his  difeourfe ; 
and  the  praftice  is  recommended  by  Quintilian,  who  obferves, 
that  Cicero,  Afinius  Pollio,  and  others,  frequently  cited  verfes 
from  Ennius,  Accius,  Pacuvius,  and  Terence,  in  order  to  grace 
their  l'peeches  with  polite  literature,  and  enliven  the  imagination 
of  their  hearers.  By  thofe  poetic  infertions,  the  ear  is  relieved  from 
the  harfh  monotony  of  the  forum ; and  the  poets,  cited  occafionally, 
ferve  by  their  authority  to  eftablifh  the  propolition  advanced  by 
the  fpeaker.  Nam  praclpue  quidem  apud  Ciceronem , frequenter 
tamen  apud  Afnium  etiam , et  cateros , qui  funt  proximt , vidimus 
Ennii,  Accii,  Pacuvii,  Terentii  ct  aliorum  injmi  verfus , 
fummd  non  eruditianls  modo  gratia , fed  etiam  jucundrtatis ; cum 
poeticis  voluptatibus  aures  a frenf  afperitate  refpirent , qulbus  ac- 
cedit  non  mediocrls  ut lilt  as , cum  fententiis  eorum , velut  quibuf 
dam  tefimoniisy  qua  propofuerc  covfirmant.  Qnintil.  lib.  i. 
cap.  8. 

Section  XXI. 

(a)  There  is  in  this  place  a blunder  of  the  copyifis,  which 
aimed  makes  the  fentence  unintelligible.  The  tranflator,  with- 
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out  entering  into  minute  controverfies,  has,  upon  all  fuch  occa- 
sions, adopted  what  appeared,  from  the  context,  to  be  the  molt 
probable  fenfe.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  enquire,  who  were 
the  feveral  orators  here  enumerated.  Canutius  may  be  the 
perfon  mentioned  by  Suetonius  De  Claris  Rbctoribus.  Cicero 
fays  of  Akrius,  that  he  was  a ftrikihg  proof  of  what  confe- 
rence it  w&s  at  .Rome  to  be  ufeful  to  others,  and  always  ready 
to  be  fubfervient  'to  their  honour,  or  to  ward  off  danger.  For, 
by  that  affiduity,  Arrius  raifed  himfelf  from  a low  beginning  to 
wealth  and  honours,  and  was  even  ranked  in  the  number  of 
orators,  though  void  of  learning,  and  without  genius,  or  abi- 
lities-. Loco  injimo  natus , et  honorcs,  et  pecuniarily  et  gratiam  con- 
fecutuSy  etiarrt'  in  patrononmiy  fine  do£frindufnc  ingenioy  ciliqucm 
nufnerum  pervenerat.  De  Claris  Orat.  f.  243.  Furn'ius  may 
be  fuppofed,  not  without  probability,  to  be  the  perfon  with  whom 
Cicero  correfponded.  Epifl.  ad  FamiliareSy  lib.  x.  ep.  25,  26. 

With  regard  to  Terrianus  we  are  left  in  the  dark.  The  com- 
. . . - ' ' 
mentators  offer  various  conjetiiures  ; but  Conje&ure  is.pftbn  a fpe- 

cious  amufement ; the  ingenious  folly  of  men,  who  take  pains 

to  bewilder  themfelves,  and  reafon  only  to  fhew  their  ufelefs 

learning. 

• 

(b ) The  puny  orators  are  faid  to  be  in  an  infirmary,  like 
hckly  men,  who  were  nothing  but  fkin  and  bone.  Thefe,  fays 
Cicero,  were  admirers  of  the  Attic  manner ; but  it  were  to  be 
wifhed  that  they  had  the  wholefome  blood,  not  merely  the  bones 
of  their  favourite  declaimers.  Attico  genere  dicendi  fe  gauderc 
dicunt ; atque  utinam  imitarentur  nec  off  a foluniyfed  etiam  et  fan - 
gitinem . Cicero  De  Claris  Oratoribus. 

(c)  What  is  here  faid  of  Calvus  is  not  confirmed  by  the 

Vol.  IV.  3 U judg- 
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judgment  of  Quintilian.  See  f.  xvii.  note  (c).  His  Orations* 
which  were  extant  at  the  time  of  this  Dialogue,  are  now  totally 
loft.  . - * 

(d)  For  Quintilian’s  opinion  of  Cadius,  fee  f.  xvii.  note  (c). 

c)  Here  again  Quintilian,  that  candid  and  able  judge,  has 
given  a different  opinion.  See  f.  xvii.  note  ( b ).  It  may  be  pro- 
per to  add  the  teftimony  of  Velleius  Paterculus.  Caffar,  he  lays, 
had  an  elevation  of  foul,  that  towered  above  humanity,  and  was 
almoft  incredible  : the  rapid  progrefs  of  his  wars,  his  firmnefs  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  vaft  conceptions, 
bore  a near  affinity  to  Alexander,  but  to  Alexander  neither  drunk, 
nor  mad  with  paffion.  Animo  fuper  humanam  et  naturam , et 
jidrfn  eve  Hus,  cclcrltate  bell  an  di , patientid  pcriculorum , magnitu - 
dine  cogitationum  ; magno  illi  Alexandro,fed fobrio  neque  iracundo , 
Jimillimus.  Veil . Patcrcid.  lib.  ii.  f.  41.  Even  Cicero  tells  us, 

that,  of  all  the  eminent  orators,  he  was  the  perfon  who  fpoke 
the  Latin  language  in  the  greateft  purity,  and  arrived  at  that  con- 
fummate  perfection  by  ftudy,  by  diligent  application,  and  his  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  all  polite  literature.  Ilium  omnium  fere  ora~ 
torum  Latiiie  loqui  elegantijjime  : ut  ejjet  perfeda  ilia  bene  loquendi 
la  us , multi  s litter  is,  et  Us  quidem  reconditis  et  cxquifitis , fummoque 
jhidio  et  diligentid  ef  confecutus.  Dc  Claris  Or  at.  f.  252. 

(f)  Ccefar’s  fpeech  for  Decius  the  Samnite,  and  all  his  other 
productions  (except  the  Commentaries),  are  totally  loft. 

(g ) This  fpeech  of  Brutus  is  alfo  loft  with  his  other  works. 
Cicero  lays,  he  heard  him  plead  the  caufe  of  Dejotarus  with 
great  elegance,  and  a flow  of  harmonious  periods.  Caufam 
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Dcjotari , fdelifimi  atquc  optimi  rcgis , ornatijfime  ct  copioftjfime  a 
Bn/to  me  audijfe  dcfenfam . Claris  Or  at.  1.  21.  He  tells  us, 

in  another  place,  that  Csefar  obferved  of  Brutus,  that  whatever 
he  defired,  he  defired  with  ardour ; and  therefore,  in  the  caufe 
of  Dejotarus,  he  exerted  himfelf  with  warmth,  with  vehemence, 
and  great  freedom  of  language.  Quid  quid  vult , valde  vult  ; 
ideoque , cum  pro  rege  Dejotaro  dixerit , valde  vchemcntcr  cum 
vifam , et  lib  ere  dicer e.  Ad  Attic,  lib.  xiv.  ep.  1.  The  fame  De- 
jotarus was,  afterwards,  defended  by  Cicero  before  Caefar  himfelf. 
See  the  Oration  pro  Rege  Dejotaro. 

(h)  See  what  is  faid  of  Afinius  Pollio,  f.  xii.  note  (e). 

(i ) Pliny  the  younger  has  the  fame  metaphorical  allufions, 
which  we  here  find  in  the  Dialogue.  Speaking  of  the  difference 
between  the  oratorial  and  hiftorical  ftyle  ; the  latter,  he  fays,  may 
be  content  with  the  bones,  the  mufcles  and  the  nerves  ; the  former 
muft  have  the  prominence  of  the  flefh,  the  brawny  vigour,  and 
the  flowing  mane.'  Habent  quidem  oratio  et  hijloria  multa  comma- 
ilia , fed plura  diverfa  in  bis  ipfs , quae  communia  videntur.  Nar- 
rat  fane  ilia , narrat  hac , fed  alitcr.  Hide  pleraque  humid  a,  et 
fordida , et  ex  medio  petita  : illi  omnid  recondita , fplcndida , cxcclfi 
conveniunt.  Have  fa  pi  us  offa , mufeuli , nervi  ; illam  tori  quid  am > 
ct  quaf ' juba  decent.  Lib.  v.  epift.  8. 

(It)  Meflala  Corvinus  has  been  often  mentioned.  See  for 
him  f.  xii.  note  (e). 

Section  XXII. 

(a)  The  words  fententia  and  fenfus  were  technical  terms 
with  the  critics  of  antiquity.  Quintilian  gives  the  diftind:  mean- 
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ing  of  each,  with  his  ufual  precifion.  According  to  the  eftablifhed 
ufiige,  the  word  fenfus  fignificd  our  ideas  or  conceptions,  as  they 
rife  in  the  mind  : by  fententia  was  intended,  a proportion,  in  the 
clofe  of  a period,  fo  expreffed,  as  to  dart  a hidden  brilliancy,  for 
that  reafon  called  lumen  orationis . He  fays,  thefe  artificial  orna- 
ments, which  the  ancients  ufed  but  fparingly,  were  the  conftant 
practice  of  the  modern  orators.  Confuetudojam  tenuity  ut  merit e 
concept  a,  sens  us  vocaremus  ; lamina  aulcm,.  pracipuequc  in  clau- 
Julis  pojita , sententias.  Spua  minus  crcbra  apud  antiques, 
nojlris  temporibus  modo  carent.  Lib.  viii.  cap.  5.  Thefe  luminous 
fentences,  Quintilian  fays,  may  be  called  the  eyes  of  an  oration  ; 
but  eyes  are  not  to  be  placed  in  every  part,  left  the  other  members 
fhould  lofe  their  function.  Ego  vero  hac  lumina  orationis  velut 
cculos  quofdam  effe  eloquentia  credo  : fed  neque  oculos  efc  toto  cor - 
pore  velim , ne  cater  a membra  fuum  ojfcium  perdant.  Lib.  viii, 
cap.  5.  As  Cowley  fays, 

Jewels  at  nofe  and  lips  but  ill  appear ; 

Rather  than  all  things  wit,  let  none  be  there. 

(b ) In  order  to  form  a good  ftyle,  the  fentence  fhould  always 
be  clofed  with  variety,  ftrength,  and  harmony.  The  ancient 
rhetoricians  held  this  to  be  fo  efientially  requifite,  that  Quintilian 
has  given  it  a full  difeuftion.  That,  he  fays,  which  offends  the 
ear,  will  not  eafily  gain  admiftion  to  the  mind.  Words  fhould 
be  fitted  to  their  places,  fo  that  they  may  aptly  coalefce  with  one 
another.  In  building,  the  moft  ill  fhapen  ftones  may  be  conve- 
niently fixed  ; and  in  like  manner,  a good  ftyle  muft  have  pro- 
per words  in  proper  places,  all  arranged  in  order,  and  clofing 
the  fentence  with  grace  and  harmony.  Nihil  intrare  potefl  in 
affeElum,  quod  in  aurc , velut  quodam  vefibulo , Jlatim  offendit. 
Non  enim  ad  pedes  verba  dimenfa  funt  y idcoquc  ex  loco  transferun - 
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tur  in  locum , ut  jungantur  quo  congruunt  maxime  ; ficut  in firuclura. 
faxorum  rudium  etiam  ipfa  cnormitas  invenit  cui  applicari , cl  in  quo 
pojjit  injijlcrc.  Felicijfimus  tamcn  fcrmo  cfl , cui  ct  re&us  or  do,  ct  apt  a 
junSlura , et  cum  bis  numcrus  opportune  cadcns  contingit . Quintil. 
lib.  ix.  cap.  4. 


ScBion  XXIII. 

(a)  The  remark  in  this  place  alludes  to  a paflage  in  the  ora- 
tion againft  Pi  so,  where  we  find  a frivolous  ftroke  of  falfe  wit. 
Cicero  reproaches  Pifo  for  his  difiolute  manners,  and  his  fcanda- 
lous  debauchery.  Who,  he  fays,  in  all  that  time,  faw  you  fober  ? 
Who  beheld  you  doing  any  one  thing,  worthy  of  a liberal  mind  ? 
Did  you  once  appear  in  public  ? The  houfe  of  your  colleague 
refounded  with  fongs  and  minftrels  : he  himfelf  danced  naked 
in  the  midfl:  of  his  wanton  company;  and  while  he  ’wheeled about 
with  alacrity  in  the  circular  motion  of  the  dance,  he  never  once 
thought  of  the  wheel  of  fortune.  Qttis  tc  illis  diebus  fo- 
briumy  quis  age?item  aliquid , quod  cjfct  libero  dignurn  ? Sdiis  deni- 
que  in  publico  vidit  ? Cum  colleges  tui  domus  cantu  et  cymbalis  per- 

fonaret ; cumque  ipfe  nudus  in  convivio  fait  dr  et,  in  quo  ne  turn 
quidem,  cum  ilium  fuum  saltatorium  fersaret  orbem , fortu- 
ne rot  am  pertimefeebat . 0 ratio  in  Pifonem,  prima  pars,  f.  22. 

Delph.  edit.  vol.  iii. 

(b)  The  paflage,  here  alluded  to,  prefents  us  with  a double 
pun.  The  word  Verres  is  the  name  of  a man,  and  alfo  fignifies 
a boar-pig,  as  we  read  in  Horace,  Ferris  obliquum  meditantis 
iffum.  Lib.  iii.  ode  22.  The  word  jus  is  likewife  of  twofold 
meaning,  importing  law , and  fauce , or  broth ; tepidumque  ligu - 
rierit jus.  Lib.  i.  fat.  3.  The  objection  to  Cicero  is,  that  playing 
on  both  the  words,  and  taking  advantage  of  their  ambiguous 
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meaning,  he  fays  it  could  not  be  matter  of  wonder  that  the  Vcr- 
rlan  jus  was  fuch  bad  iiog-soup.  The  wit  (if  it  deferves  that 
name)  is  mean  enough  ; but,  in  juftice  to  Cicero,  it  fhould  be  re- 
membered, that  he  himfelf  calls  it  frigid,  and  fays,  that  the  men, 
who  in  their  anger  could  be  fo  very  facetious,  as  to  blame  the  prieit 
who  did  not  facrifice  fuch  a hog  (Verrcs were  idle  and  ridiculous. 
He  adds,  that  he  fhould  not  defeend  to  repeat  fuch  fayings  (for 
they  were  neither  witty,  nor  worthy  of  notice  in  fuch  a caufe), 
had  he  not  thought  it  material  to  drew,  that  the  iniquity  of  Ver- 
res  was,  in  the  mouth  of  the  vulgar,  a fubjedt  of  ridicule,  and  a 
proverbial  joke.  ITiuc  illi  homines  crant , qui  etiarn  ridiculi  inve- 
niehantur  cx  dolor c ; quorum  alii , ut  audijlis , negabant  mirandum 
cjfe , jus  tarn  nequcim  ejfe  Verrinum  ; alii  ctiam  frigidiores  erant ; 
fed  quia  ftomachahaiitur , ridiculi  videbantur  efe,  cum  sacerdo- 
7 em  execrqbctntur , qui  Verrem  tarn  nequam  reliquijfet . Juai  ego 
non  commcmorarem  ( neque  enim  pcrfacete  diEla , neque  porro  hac 
feveritate  digna  funt  J tii/i  vos  id  vellcm  rccordari , i/I i us  nequitiam 
ct  iniquitatem  turn  in  ore  vulgi , atque  communibus  proverbiis  cjfe 
vofatam.  In  Verrem,  lib,  i.  pars  tertia,  f.  121. 

4 

( c)  Quintilian  acknowledges  that  the  words  ejj'e  videatur 
(it  feems  to  be ) occur  frequently  in  Cicero’s  Orations.  He  adds, 
that  he  knew  'feveral,  who  fancied  that  they  had  performed 
wonders,  when  they  placed  that  phrafe  in  the  clofe  of  a lentence. 
Noveram  quofdam , qui  fc  pulcbre  cxprefijje  genus  illud  cmlejlis 
hi  jus  in  dicendo  viri  fbi  videreutur , ji  in  claufuld  pofuif'ent  ejfe  vi- 
deatur. Quintil.  lib.  x.  cap.  2. 

f d)  The  fpecies  of  compofition,  called  fatire,  was  altogether 
of  Roman  growth.  Lucilius  had  the  honour  of  being  the  inven- 
tor ; and  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that,  even  in  Quintilian’s  time, 
6 his 
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his  admirers  preferred  him  not  only  to  the  writers,  who  followed 
in  the  fame  way,  but  to  all  poets  of  every  denomination.  Luci- 
lliis  quofdam  ita  deditos fbi  adhuc  habct  imi tat  ores , ut  eum  non  ejuf 
dem  modo  opens , fed  omnibus  poctis  prafcrre  non  dubitent.  Lib.  x. 
cap.  1.  The  great  critic,  however,  pronounces  judgment  in 
favour  of  Horace,,  who,  he  fays,  is  more  terfe  and  pure ; a 
more  acute  oblerver  of  life,  and  qualified  by  nature  to  touch  the 
ridicule  of  the  manners  with  the  niceft  hand.  Multo  eji  terfor, 
ac  purus  magis  Horatius , et  ad  notandos  hominum  mores  prce- 
cipuus ► 

(e)  Lucretius  is  not  without  his  partifans  at  this  hour. 
Many  of  the  French  critics  fpeak  of  him  with  rapture  ; and,  in 
England,  Dr.  Wharton  of  Winchefter  feems  to  be  at  the  head 
of  his  admirers.  He  does  not  fcruple  to  fay  that  Lucretius  had 
more  fpirit,  fire  and  energy,  more  of  the  vivid  a-  vis  anhhi , than 
any  of  the  Roman  poets.  It  is  neither  fafe  nor  definable  to  differ 
from  fo  fine  a genius  as  Dr.  Wharton.  The  paffages,  which  he 
has  quoted  from  his  favourite  poet,  ihew  great  tafte  in  the  felec- 
tion.  It  fhould  be  remembered,  however,  that  Quintilian  does 
not  treat  Lucretius  with  the  fame  paffionate  fondnefs.  He  places 
Virgil  next  to  Homer ; and  the  reft,  he  fays,  of  the  Roman 
poets  follow  at  a great  diftance.  Macer  and  Lucretius  de- 
ferve  to  be  read  : they  have  handled  their  refpeCtive  fubjeCts 
with  tafte  and  elegance  ; but  Macer  has  no  elevation,  and  Lucre- 
tius is  not  eafily  underftood.  Cater i omnes  longe  fequuntur.  Nam 
Macer  et  Lucretius  legendi  quidem ; elegantes  in  jua  quifque  ma- 
teria, fed  alter  hurnilis,  alter  difficilis.  Lib.  x.  cap.  1.  Statius,  the 
poet,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  knew  the  value 
of  Lucretius,  and,  in  one  line,  feems  to  have  given  his  true 
character ; et  docli  furor  a'  duus  Lucreti : but  had  he  been  to  decide 
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between  him  and  Virgil,  it  is  probable,  that  he  would  fay  to 
Lucretius,  as  he  did  to  himfelf, 


Nec  tu  divinam  ^Eneida  tenta, 

Sed  longe  foquere,  et  veftigia  Temper  adora. 

Thebaidos,  lib.  xii.  ver.  816. 

(f)  Aufidius  Baflus  and  Servilius  Nonianus  were  writers  of 
liiftory.  Baflus,  according  to  Quintilian,  deferved  great  com- 
mendation, particularly  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  German  War.  In 
fome  of  his  other  works  he  fell  fhort  of  himfelf.  Servilius  Noni- 
anus  was  known  to  Quintilian,  and,  in  that  critic’s  judgment, 
was  an  author  of  confiderable  merit,  fententious  in  his  manner, 
but  more  diffufe  than  becomes  the  hiftoric  character.  See  Quin- 
tilian, lib.  x.  cap.  i.  The  death  of  Servilius,  an  eminent  orator 
and  hiftorian,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  the  Annals , b.  xiv. 
f.  19  ; but  the  additional  name  of  Nonianus  is  omitted.  The 
paflage,  however,  is  fuppofed  to  relate  to  the  perfon  commended 
by  Quintilian.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  A.  U.  C.  8 1 2 j of 
the  Chriftian  sera  59. 

(g)  Varro  was  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  mofl  learned  of 
the  Romans.  He  wrote  on  feveral  fubje&s  with  profound  eru- 
dition. Quintilian  fays,  he  was  completely  matter  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  thoroughly  converflmt  in  the  antiquities  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  His  works  will  enlarge  our  fphere  of  knowledge, 
but  can  add  nothing  to  eloquence.  PeritiJJimus  lingua  Latina , 
et  omnis  antiquit atis , et  rerum  Gracarum , nojlrarumque ; plus  ta - 
men  fcientia  collaturus , quam  eloquent ia.  Lib.  x.  cap.  1. 

Sifenna,  we  are  told  by  Cicero,  was  a man  of  learning,  vrell 
fkilled  in  the  Roman  language,  acquainted  with  the  laws  and 
<-  - conftitution 
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conftitution  of  his  country,  and  poflefled  of  no  fmall  fharc  of 
wit ; but  eloquence  was  not  his  element,  and  his  pradlice  in  the 
forum  was  inconfiderable.  See  De  Claris  Oratoribus , f.  228.  In 
a fublequent  part  of  the  fame  work,  Cicero  fays,  that  Sifenna 
was  of  opinion,  that  to  ufe  uncommon  words  was  the  perfection, 
of  ftyle.  To  prove  this,  he  relates  a pleafant  anecdote.  One 
Caius  Rufius  carried  on  a profecution.  Sifenna  appeared  for  the 
defendant ; and,  to  exprefs  his  contempt  of  his  adverfary,  faid 
that  many  parts  of  the  charge  deferved  to  be  fpit  upon.  For 
this  purpofe  he  coined  fo  ftrange  a word,  that  the  profecutor 
implored  the  protection  of  the  judges.  I do  not,  faid  he,  under- 
hand Sifenna ; I am  circumvented  ; I fear,  that  fome  fnare  is 
laid  for  me  : What  does  he  mean  by  fputatilica  f I know  that 
fputa  is  fpittle  ; but  what  is  tilica  ? The  court  laughed  at  the 
oddity  of  a word  fo  ftrangely  compounded.  Rufw  accufante  Chri- 
tilium , Sifenna  defenders  dixit , queedam  cjus  sputatilica  cjfe  cri- 
mina.  'Turn  Cains  Rufus , Circumvcnior , inqiut,  judices , nif  fubveni - 
tis.  Sifenna  quid  dicat  nefcio  ; ?nctuo  infdias . Sputatilica  ! quid 
ef  hoc  ? Sputa  quid  ft,  fcio  ; tilica  nefcio.  Maximi  rifts.  I)e 
Claris  Oratoribus , f.  260.  Whether  this  was  the  fame  Sifenna, 
who  is  faid  in  the  former  quotation  to  have  been  a correct  fpeaker, 
does  not  appear  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

(h)  For  the  character  of  Secundus,  fee  f.  ii.  note  (c), 

(i ) Quintilian  fays,  the  merit  of  a fine  writer  fiourilhes  af- 
ter his  death,  for  envy  does  not  go  down  to  pofierity.  Ad pofe- 
ros  cnim  virtue  durabit , ncc  perveniet  invidia.  Lib.  iii.  can.  1. 
Envy  is  always  fure  to  purfue  living  merit ; and,  therefore,  Cleo 
•obferves  to  Alexander,  that  Flercules  and  Bacchus  were  net  num- 
bered among  the  gods,  till  they  conquered  the  malignity  of  their 
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contemporaries.  Nec  Herculem , nec  Patrem  Liberum  prius  dicatos 
deos , quam  vicijfent  fecum  viventium  invidiam.  Quintus  Curtius, 
lib.  viii.  f.  1 8.  Pliny  the  younger  lias  a beautiful  epiftle  on 
this  fubjedv  After  praifing,  in  the  higheft  manner,  the  various 
works  of  Pompeius  Saturninus,  he  fays  to  his  correfpondent,  Let 
it  be  no  objection  to  fuch  an  author,  that  he  is  ftill  living.  If  he 
flourifhed  in  a diftant  part  of  the  world,  we  fhould  not  only  pro- 
cure his  books,  but  we  fhould  have  his  pi&ure  in  our  houfes : 
and  fhall  his  fame  be  tarnifhed,  becaufe  we  have  the  man  before 
our  eyes  ? Shall  malignity  make  us  ceafe  to  admire  him,  becaufe 
we  fee  him,  hear  him,  efteem  and  love  him  ? Neque  enim  debet 
operibus  ejus  obejfe , quod  fifit.  An  ft  inter  eos , quos  nunquam 
■vidimus,  foruijfet,  non  folum  libros  ejus , verum  etiam  imagines 
conquireremus  ; ejufdem  nunc  honor  prafentis  et  gratia  quafi  fa - 
tietate  languefcet  ? At  hoc  pravum  malignumque  efl,  non  admirart 
bomincm  admiratione  dignijjimum , quia  videre , alloqui , audire , 
complcfti , nec  laudare  tantum , verum  etiam  amare  contingit*. 
Lib.  i.  ep.  1 6. 

Section  XXIV. 

(a)  In  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  and  others  of  the  academic 
fchool,  the  ableft  philofophers  occafionally  fupported  a wrong 
hypothefis,  in  order  to  provoke  a thorough  difeuflion  of  fome 
important  queftion. 

(b)  Cicero  was  killed  on  the  feventh  of  December,  in  the 
confulfhip  of  Hirtius  and  Panfa,  A.  U.  C.  71 1;  before  Chrift, 
43.  From  that  time  to  the  fixth  of  Vefpafian  the  number  of 
years  is  exadtly  1 17,  though  in  the  Dialogue  faid  to  be  120.  See 
f.  xvii.  note  fej. 
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Se Elion  XXV. 

(a)  See  Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Lyfias,  Lycurgus,  Demofthenes, 
and  Hyperides.  See  alfo  the  elegant  tranflation  of  the  Orations 
of  Lyfias,  by  Dr.  Gillies. 


(b)  For  Quintilian’s  opinion  of  Cazfar’s  eloquence,  fee  f.  xvii. 
note  (b).  To  what  is  there  faid  may  be  added  the  authority  of 
Cicero,  who  fairly  owns,  that  C&far’s  conftant  habit  of  fpeaking 
his  language  with  purity  and  corredmefs,  exempted  him  from  all 
the  vices  of  the  corrupt  ftyle  adopted  by  others.  To  that  polite- 
nefs  of  exprefiion  (which  every  well-bred  citizen,  though  he  does 
not  afpire  to  be  an  orator,  ought  to  pradife)  when  Csefar  adds 
the  fplendid  ornaments  of  eloquence,  he  may  then  be  faid  to 
place  the  fineft  pictures  in  the  bed;  light.  In  his  manner  there 
is  nothing  mechanical,  nothing  of  profeffional  craft ; his  voice  is 
impreffive,  and  his  action  dignified.  To  all  thefe  qualities  he 
unites  a certain  majeftyof  mien  and  figure,  that  befpeaks  a noble 
mind.  Cafiar  autem  rationem  adhibens , confiuetudinem  vitiofam 
et  corruptam  purd  ct  incorrupta  confuetudine  emendat.  Jtaque  cum 
ad  banc  elegantiam  verborum  Latinorum  ( qua  etiam  fi  orator  non 
fis,  ct  fits  ingcnuus  civis  Romanus , tamen  necejfaria  cjl)  adjungit 
ilia  or  a ton  a ornament  a dicendi  ; turn  videtur  tanquam  tabulas  bene 
pittas  collocare  in  bono  lumine.  Hanc  cum  habeat praecipuam  lau- 
dem  in  communibus , non  video  cui  debeat  cedere . Splendidam 
quamdam , minimeque  veteratoriam  rationem  dicendi  tenet , vocet 
motu : forma  etiam  magnified , et  gencrofid  quodammodo . De  Cla- 
ris Oratoribus , f.  261. 

For  Cadius,  fee  f.  xvii.  note  fc)  ; and  for  Brutus,  the  fame 
feftion,  note  (dj. 
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(c)  Servlus  Galba  has  been  already  mentioned,  f.  xviin 
note  (a).  Caius  Lselius  was  conful  A.  U.  C.  614  j before  the 
Chriftian  tera,  140.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Scipio, 
and  the  patron  of  Lucilius,  the  firft  Roman  fatirift.  See  Horace*, 
lib.  ii.  fat.  i.  ver.  71. 

Q uin  ubi  fe  a vulgo  et  fcena  in  fecreta  remorant 
Virtus  Scipiada;,  et  mitis  fapientia  Laeli, 

Nugari  cum  illo,  et  difcindti  ludere,  donee 
Decoqueretur  olus,  foliti. 

•-  r 

When  Scipio’s  virtue,  and  of  milder  vein 
When  Lielius’  wifdom,  from  the  bufy  feene- 
And  crowd  of  life,  the  vulgar  and  the  great* 

Could  with  their  favourite  fatirift  retreat. 

Lightly  they  laugh’d  at  many  an  idle  jeft. 

Until  their  frugal  feaft  of  herbs  was  drelt. 

Francis’s  Horace. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  harfh  manner  of  Lucilius,  durus  compo - 
nere  verfus , infected  the  eloquence  of  Lselius,  fince  we  find  in. 
Cicero,  that  his  ftyle  was  unpolifhed,  and  had  much  of  the  ruft 
of  antiquity.  Multo  tamcn  vetujlior  et  horridior  ille  quam  Scipio , 
*/,  cum  fint  in  dicendo  vanes  voluntates , deleffari  mihi  magis  anti- 
quit ate  videtur,  et  lub enter  verbis  etiam  uti  paulo  magis  prifeis  Lcs- 
lius.  De  Claris  Oratoribus , f.  83. 

Sefiion  XXVI. 

(a J For  an  account  of  Caius  Gracchus,  fee  f.  xviii.  note  (d), 

(b)  For  Lucius  Craffus,  fee  f.  xviii.  note  (f). 

(c)  The  falfe  tafte  of  Maecenas  has  been  noted  by  the  poets 

and 
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and  critics  who  flourifhed  after  his  death.  His  affected  pretti- 
nefles  are  compared  to  the  prim  curls,  in  which  women  and  effe- 
minate men  tricked  out  their  hair.  Seneca,  who  was  himfelf 
tainted  with  affectation,  has  left  a beautiful  epiftle  on  the  very 
queftion,  that  makes  the  main  fubjeCt  of  the  prefent  Dialogue. 
He  points  out  the  caufes  of  the  corrupt  tafte,  that  debauched  the 
eloquence  of  thofe  times,  and  imputes  the  mifchief  to  the  dege- 
neracy of  the  manners.  Whatever  the  man  was,  fuch  was  the 
orator.  'Tails  oratlo  quails  vita.  When  ancient  difcipline 
relaxed,  luxury  fucceeded,  and  language  became  delicate,  bril- 
liant, fpangled  with  conceits.  Simplicity  was  laid  afide,  and 
quaint  exprefiions  grew  into  fafhion.  Does  the  mind  link  into 
languor  ? the  body  moves  reluctantly.  Is  the  man  foftened 
into  effeminacy  ? you  fee  it  in  his  gait.  Is  he  quick  and  eager  ? 
he  walks  with  alacrity.  The  powTers  of  the  underftanding  are 
affeCted  in  the  fame  manner.  Having  laid  this  down  as  his  prin- 
ciple, Seneca  proceeds  to  defcribe  the  foft  delicacy  of  Maecenas, 
and  he  finds  the  fame  vice  in  his  phrafeology.  He  cites  a num- 
ber of  the  lady-like  terms,  which  the  great  patron  of  letters  con- 
fidered  as  exquifite  beauties.  In  all  this,  fays  he,  wre  fee  the  man, 
who  walked  the  ftreets  of  Rome  in  his  open  and  flowing  robe. 
No nne  Jlatim , cum  hcec  legis,  occurnt  hunc  ejfe , qui  folutis  tuni- 
cis  in  urbe  femper  incejferit  ? Seneca,  epiff.  cxiv.  What  he  lias 
laid  of  Maecenas  is  perfectly  juft.  The  fopperies  of  that  celebrated 
minifter  are  in  this  Dialogue  called  calamisthi;  an  allufion 
borrowed  from  Cicero,  who  praifes  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of 
Cafar  s Commentaries , and  fays  there  were  men  of  a vicious  tafte, 
who  wanted  to  apply  the  curling-iron , that  is,  to  introduce  the 
glitter  of  conceit  and  antithefis  in  the  place  of  truth  and  nature. 
Commentaries  quofdam  fcrlpfit  rerum  fuarum , valde  quidem  pro - 
banc! os : nudl  enim  J'unt , et  recti , et  venufti , omni  ornatu  orationisx 
2 tan.au  atm 
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tan  quam  vejle , dctraclo.  Inept  is  gratum  fort ajfe  fecit,  qui  volunt 
ilia  ca  l amis  tris  inurere.  Cicero  De  Claris  Or  at.  f.  262. 

( d)  Who  Gallio  was,  is  not  clearly  fettled  by  the  commen- 
tators. Quintilian,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1,  makes  mention  of  Gallio, 
who  wrote  a treatife  of  eloquence  ; and  in  the  Annals , b.  xv. 
f.  73,  we  find  Junius  Gallio,  the  brother  of  Seneca  ; but  whether 
either  of  them  is  the  perfon  here  intended,  remains  uncertain. 
Whoever  he  was,  his  eloquence  was  a tinkling  cymbal.  Quin- 
tilian fays  of  fuch  orators,  who  are  all  inflated,  tumid,  corrupt,  and 
jingling,  that  their  malady  does  not  proceed  from  a full  and  rich 
conflitution,  but  from  mere  infirmity  ; for 

As  in  bodies,  thus  in  fouls  we  find. 

What  wants  in  blood  and  fpirits,  fwell’d  with  wind. 

Nam  tumidos , ct  corrupt  os,  et  tinnulos,  et  quocumque  alio  caco%elia r 
gene  re  peccant  es,  cerium  habeo , non  virium , fed  infirmitatis  vitio 
labor  are  : ut  corpora  non  robore , fed  valetudine  inflantur . Quin- 
tilian, lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

(e)  Pliny  declares,  without  ceremony,  that  he  was  afhamed 
of  the  corrupt  effeminate  ftyle  that  difgracedthe  courts  of  juftice, 
and  made  him  think  of  withdrawing  from  the  forum.  He  calls 
it  fing-fong,  and  fays  that  nothing  but  mulical  inftruments  could 
be  added.  Pudet  ref  err  e , quae  quam  f rabid  pronunciation  dicantur  ; 
quibus  quam  teneris  clamoribus  excipiantur.  Plaufus  tantum , ac 
fola  cymbala  et  tympana  illis  canticis  deflint.  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  epiff.  14. 
The  chief  aim  of  Perfius  in  his  firft  fatire  is  levelled  againft  the 
bad  poets  of  his  time,  and  alfo  the  fpurious  orators,  who  ener- 
vated their  eloquence  by  antithefis,  far-fetched  metaphors,  and 

points 
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points  of  wit,  delivered  with  the  foftefl  tone  of  voice,  and  ridi- 
culous airs  of  affe&ation. 


Fur  es,  aitPedio:  Pedius  quid  ? Crimina  rafis 

Librat  in  antithetis ; do£lus  pofuiffe  figuras 

Laudatur.  Bellum  hoc  ! hoc  bellum  ? an  Romule  ceves  ? 

Men’  moveat  quippe,  et  cantet  fi  naufragus,  affem 

Protulerim  ? Cantas,  cum  fra£la  te  in  trabe  pi£lum 

Ex  humero  portes  ? Persius,  fat.  i.  ver.  8y. 

Theft,  fays  th’  accufer,  to  thy  charge  I lay, 

O Pedius  : what  does  gentle  Pedius  fay  ? 

Studious  to  pleafe  the  genius  of  the  times. 

With  periods,  points,  and  tropes  he  flurs  his  crimes. 

He  lards  with  flourifhes  his  long  harangue : 

’Tis  fine,  fay’ll  thou  : what,  to  be  prais’d,  and  hang  ? 

Effeminate  Roman  ! (hall  fuch  fluff  prevail. 

To  tickle  thee,  and  make  thee  wag  thy  tail  ? 

Say,  fhould  a fhipwreck’d  failor  fing  his  woe, 

Wouldfl  thou  be  mov’d  to  pity,  and  bellow 

An  alms  ? What’s  more  prepoft’rous  than  to  fee 

A merry  beggar  ? Wit  in  mifery  ? Dryden’s  Persius. 


(f)  For  Caffius  Severus,  fee  f.  xix.  note  (a), 

/ 

(g)  Gabinianus  was  a teacher  of  rhetoric  in  the  reign  of 
Vefpafian.  Eufebius,  in  his  Chronicon,  eighth  of  Vefpafian,  fays> 
that  Gabinianus,  a celebrated  rhetorician,  was  a teacher  of  elo- 
quence in  Gaul.  Gabinianus , celeberrlmi  nominis  rhetor , in  Gallia 
docuit.  His  admirers  deemed  him  another  Cicero,  and,  after 
him,  all  fuch  orators  were  called  Cicerones  Gabiniani. 

SeEtion  XXVIII. 

(a)  In  order  to  brand  and  ftigmatife  the  Roman  matrons, 

who 
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who  committed  the  care  of  their  infant  children  to  hired  nurfes, 
Tacitus  obferves,  that  no  fuch  cuftom  was  known  among  the  fa- 
vages  of  Germany.  See  Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  xx.  See  alfo 

Quintilian,  on  the  fubjedt  of  education,  lib.  i.  cap.  2 and  3. 

[b ) Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  two  Gracchi,  was  daughter 
to  the  firft  Scipio  Africanus.  The  fons,  Quintilian  fays,  owed 
much  of  their  eloquence  to  the  care  and  inftitutions  of  their  mo- 
ther, whofe  fade  and  learning  were  fully  difplayed  in  her  letters, 
which  were  then  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Nam  Gracchorum 
eloqucntia:  multum  coniulijfe  acccpimus  Corneliam  matrem , cujus 
dodtijfimus  fermo  in  pofieros  quoque  ejl  c pi  foils  tr adit  us.  Quint, 
lib.  i.  cap.  1.  To  the  fame  effedt  Cicero  : Fuit  Gracchus  dili - 
gentid  Cornell tc  matris  a puero  doclus,  et  Greeds  litteris  cruditus . 
De  Claris  Or  at.  f.  104.  Again,  Cicero  fays,  we  have  read  the 
letters  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  from  which  it 
appears,  that  the  fons  were  educated,  not  fo  much  in  the  lap  of 
their  mother,  as  her  converfation.  Legimus  epfolas  Cornelia. 
matris  Gracchorum  : apparet  films  non  tam  in  gremio  educates,  quam 
in  fiermone  matris.  De  Claris  Or  at.  f.  21 1.  Pliny  the  elder  in- 
forms us  that  a flatue  was  credied  to  her  memory,  though  Cato 
the  cenfor  declaimed  againft  firewing  fo  much  honour  to  women, 
even  in  the  provinces.  But  with  all  his  vehemence  he  could 
not  prevent  it  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Pliny,  lib.  xxxiv.  f.  14. 

(c)  For  Aurelia,  the  mother  of  Julius  Csefar,  fee  in  vol.  ii. 
of  this  work  The  Genealogical ’Table  of  the  Cajars,  No.  2. 

f d)  For  Atia,  the  mother  of  Auguflus,  fee  Genealogical  Ta- 
ble of  the  Cafiars , No.  14.  As  another  indance  of  maternal  care, 

Tacitus 
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Tacitus  informs  ns  that  Julia  Procilla  fuperintended  the  educa- 
tion of  her  fon.  See  Life  of  Agricola , f.  iv. 

Seblion  XXIX. 

(a ) Quintilian  thinks  the  firft  elements  of  education  fo  highly 

material,  that  he  has  two  long  chapters  on  the  fubje<d.  He  re- 
quires, in  the  fil'd  place,  that  the  language  of  the  nurfes  fhould  be 
pure  and  correct.  Their  manners  are  of  great  importance,  but,  he 
adds,  let  them  fpeak  with  propriety.  It  is  to  them  that  the 
infant  fird  attends  ; he  lidens,  and  endeavours  to  imitate  them. 
The  fird  colour,  imbibed  by  yarn  or  thread,  is  fure  to  lad. 
What  is  bad,  generally  adheres  tenacioufly.  Let  the  child,  there- 
fore, not  learn  in  his  infancy,  what  he  mud,  afterwards,  take 
pains  to  unlearn.  Atite  omnia , ne  ft  vitiofus  fe>  mo  nutricibus.  Et 
morum  quidern  in  his  baud  dub/e  prior  ratio  ef  ; recte  tamen  etiam 
loquantur.  Has  primum  audiet  puer  • harum  verba  effingere  in  i- 
tando  conabitur.  Et  natura  tenacijjimi  fumus  eorum , quae  rudibus 
annis  percipimus ; nec  lanarum  colores , quibus  fmplex  ille  candor  mu - 
tatus  ef , elui  pojfunt.  Et  here  ip  fa  magis  pertinaciter  haerent , quae 
deteriora  funt.  Non  ajfuefcat  ergo , ne  dum  infans  quidem  ef,  fer~ 

moni,  qui  dedfendus  ef.  Quint,  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  Plutarch  has  a 
long  difeourfe  on  the  breeding  of  children,  in  which  all  midakes 
are  pointed  out,  and  the  bed  rules  enforced  with  great  acutenefs 
of  obfervation. 

(b)  Juvenal  has  one  entire  fatire  on  the  fubje£t  of  education: 

Nil  di&u  fosdum  vifuque  h?ec  limina  tangat, 

Intra  quse  puer  eft.  Procul  hinc,  procul  inde  puellse 
Lenonum,  et  cantus  pernodtantis  parafiti. 

Maxima  debetur  puero  reverentia.  Sat.  xiv.  ver.  44. 
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Suffer  no  lewdnefs,  no  indecent  fpeech 
Th’  apartment  of  the  tender  youth  to  reach. 

Far  be  from  thence  the  glutton  parafite, 

Who  fings  his  drunken  catches  all  the  night. 

Boys  from  their  parents  may  this  rev’rence  claim. 

Dryden’s  Juvenal. 

(c ) The  rage  of  the  Romans  for  the  diverfions  of  the  theatre, 
and  public  fpedacles  of  every  kind,  is  often  mentioned  by 
Horace,  Juvenal,  and  other  writers  under  the  emperors.  Seneca 
fays,  that,  at  one  time,  three  ways  were  wanted  to  as  many  dif- 
ferent theatres  : tribus  eodem  tempore  theatris  vice  pojiulantur . And 
again,  the  moft  illuftrious  of  the  Roman  youth  are  no  better  than 
Haves  to  the  pantomimic  performers.  OJlendam  nobilijjimos  juvenes 
mancipia  pantomimorum.  Epift.  47.  It  was  for  this  reafon  that 
Petronius  lays  it  down  as  a rule  to  be  obferved  by  the  young 
Undent,  never  to  lift  himfelf  in  the  parties  and  factions  of  the 
theatre : 

Neve  plaufor  in  fcena 

' Sedeat  redemptus,  hiftrioniae  addidfus. 

It  is  well  known,  that  theatrical  parties  diftraded  the  Roman 
citizens,  and  rofe  almoft  to  phrenfy.  They  were  diftinguilhed 
by  the  green  and  the  blue.  Caligula,  as  we  read  in  Suetonius, 
attached  himfelf  to  the  former,  and  was  fo  fond  of  the  charioteers, 
who  wore  green  liveries,  that  he  lived  for  a confiderable  time 
in  the  babies,  where  their  horfes  were  kept.  Prafince  faBiont 
ita  addiBus  et  deditus , ut  ccenarct  in  Jlabulo  ajjidue  ct  maneret . 
Life  of  Caligula , f.  55.  Montefquieu  reckons  fuch  party-divi- 
fions  among  the  caufes  that  wrought  the  downfall  of  the  empire. 
Conflantinople,  he  fays,  was  fplit  into  two  fadions,  the  green 
and  the  blue ; which  owed  their  origin  to  the  inclination  of  the 
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people  to  favour  one  fet  of  charioteers  in  the  circus  rather 
than  another.  Thefe  two  parties  raged  in  every  city  throughout 
the  empire,  and  their  fury  rofe  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  Juftinian  favoured  the  blues , who  became  fo  elate 
with  pride,  that  they  trampled  on  the  laws.  All  ties  of  friend- 
fhip,  all  natural  affection,  and  all  relative  duties  were  extin- 
guifhed.  Whole  families  were  deftroyed  ; and  the  empire  was  a 
fcene  of  anarchy  and  wild  contention.  He,  who  felt  himfelf 
capable  of  the  moft  atrocious  deeds,  declared  himfelf  a blue, 
and  the  greens  were  maflacred  with  impunity.  Montcfquieu , 
Grandeur  et  Decadence  dcs  Romulus , chap.  xx. 

(d)  Quintilian,  in  his  tenth  book,  chap.  1,  has  given  a full 
account  of  the  bell  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  orators  and  hifto- 
rians  ; and  in  b.  ii.  ch.  6,  he  draws  up  a regular  fcheme  for  the 
young  ftudent  to  purfue  in  his  courfe  of  reading.  There  are, 
he  fays,  two  rocks,  on  which  they  may  fplit.  The  firft,  by  being 
led  by  fome  fond  admirer  of  antiquity  to  fet  too  high  a value 
on  the  manner  of  Cato  and  the  Gracchi  ; for,  in  that  commerce, 
they  will  be  in  danger  of  growing  dry,  harfh,  and  rugged.  The 
flxong  conception  of  thofe  men  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  ten- 
der minds.  Their  ftyle,  indeed,  may  be  copied  ; and  the  youth 
may  flatter  himfelf,  when  he  has  contracted  the  ruft  of  antiquity, 
that  he  refembles  the  illuftrious  orators  of  a former  age.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  florid  decorations  and  falfe  glitter  of  the  moderns 
may  have  a fecret  charm,  the  more  dangerous,  and  feduClive,  as 
the  petty  flourifhes  of  our  new  way  of  writing  may  prove  accept- 
able to  the  youthful  mind.  Duo  autem  genera  maxime  cavenda 
fucr Is  puto  : unum , ne  quis  eos  antiquitatis  nimius  admirator  in 
Gracchorum , Catonjfque , et  aliorum  Jimiliuvn  leclionc  durefcere  velit. 
Erunt  enim  horridi  atque  jejuni.  Nam  neque  vim  eorum  adbucdn- 
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lelleciu  confequentur  ; et  elocut  'ione , qua  turn  fine  dublo  erat  optima , 
fed  nofns  temporibus  aliena , content l , quod  efl  pefimum,  f miles  fibi 
magnls  viris  videbuntur.  Alterum , y/zw/  /wV  diverfum  cf , ne 
recentis  hujus  lafcivia  fofculis  capti , voluptate  quadam  prava  de- 
liniantur , ut  pradulce  illud genus,  et  puer ilibus  ingeniis  hoc  gratius, 
quo  propius  ef , adament.  Such  was  the  dodlrine  of  Quintilian. 
His  pra&ice,  we  may  be  fure,  was  confonant  to  his  own  rules. 
Under  fuch  a mailer  the  youth  of  Rome  might  be  initiated  in 
fcience,  and  formed  to  a juft  tafte  for  eloquence,  and  legitimate 
compofition  ; but  one  man  was  not  equal  to  the  talk.  The  rhe- 
toricians and  pedagogues  of  the  age  preferred  the  novelty  and 
meretricious  ornaments  of  the  ftyle  then  in  vogue. 

Section  XXX. 

(a)  This  is  the  treatife,  or  hiftory  of  the  moft  eminent  ora- 
tors (De  Claris  Oratoribus),  which  has  been  fo  often  cited 
in  the  courfe  of  thefe  notes.  It  is  alfo  entitled  Brutus  ; a work 
replete  with  the  founded:  criticifm,  and  by  its  variety  and  elegance 
always  charming. 

(b)  Quintus  Mucius  Screvola  was  the  great  lawyer  of  his 
time.  Cicero  draws  a comparifon  between  him  and  CralTus. 
They  were  both  engaged,  on  oppofite  fides,  in  a caufe  before  the 
centumviri.  CralTus  proved  himfelf  the  bell  lawyer  among  the 
orators  of  that  day,  and  Scazvola  the  moft  eloquent  of  the  law- 
yers. Ut  eloquentlum  juris  peritijfmius  Craffus ; jurifperitorum 
eloquentijjimus  Scavola  putaretur.  De  Claris  Or  at.  f.  145.  Dur- 
ing the  confullhip  of  Sylla,  A.  U.  C.  666,  Cicero,  being  then  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  wilhing  to  acquire  a com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  principles  of  jurifprudence,  attached 
himfelf  to  Mucius  Scsevola,  who  did  not  undertake  the  talk  of 
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InftrudHng  pupiis,  but,  by  converfing  freely  with  all,  who  con- 
fulted  him,  gave  a fair  opportunity  to  thofe,  who  thirfted  after 
knowledge.  Ego  autem  juris  civilis  Jitidio , multum  opera;  dabarti 
Scavola,  qui  quamquam  Jiemini  fe  ad  docendum  dabat , tamcn , 
confulentibus  refpondendo , Jludiofos  and.  endi  docebat.  De  Claris 
Or  at,  f.  306. 

(c)  Philo  was  a leading;  philofopher  of  the  academic  fchool. 
To  avoid  the  fury  of  Mithridates,  wrho  waged  a long  war  with 
the  Romans,  he  fled  from  Athens,  and,  with  fome  of  the  moft 
eminent  of  his  fellow-citizens,  repaired  to  Rome.  Cicero  was 
ftruck  with  his  philofophy,  and  became  his  pupil.  Cum  princcps 
academia  Philo , cum  Athe?iienfvam  opt'matibus , Mithridatico  bello , 
domo  prof ugijftt)  Romamque  veuijfet , tot um  ci  me  tradidi , admira- 
bili  quodam  ad  philofophiam  Jhidio  concitatus.  De  Claris  Orat, 
f.  306. 

Cicero  adds,  that  he  gave  board  and  lodging,  at  his  own  houfe, 
to  Diodotus  the  ftoic,  and,  under  that  mafter,  employed  himfelf 
in  various  branches  of  literature,  but  particularly  in  the  ftudy  of 
logic,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a mode  of  eloquence,  con- 
tradted,  clofe,  and  nervous.  Eram  cum  foico  Diodoto  : qui  cum 
habitavifet  apud  me , mecumaue  vixijfet , nuper  cf  domi  mea  mor- 
tuus.  A quo , cum  in  aliis  rebus , turn  fudiofifime  in  diale blied  ex- 
ercebar , qua  quafi  contrabla  et  adjlribla  eloquentia  putanda  ejl.  De 
Claris  Orat.  f.  309. 

(d)  Cicero  gives  an  account  of  his  travels,  which  he  under- 
took, after  having  employed  two  years  in  the  tufinefs  of  the 
forum,  where  he  gained  an  early  reputation.  At  Athens,  he 
pafled  fix  months  with  Antiochus,  the  principal  philofopher  of 
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the  old  academy,  and,  under  the  direction  of  that  able  matter, 
refumed  thole  abftrad:  fpeculations  which  he  had  cultivated  from 
his  earlieft  youth.  Nor  did  he  negleft  his  rhetorical  exercifes. 
In  that  purfuit,  he  was  aflitted  by  Demetrius,  the  Syrian,  who 
was  allowed  tobeafkilful  preceptor.  He  patted  from  Greece  into 
Afia ; and,  in  the  courfe  of  his  travels  through  that  country,  he 
lived  in  conttant  habits  with  Menippus  of  Stratonica  ; a man 
eminent  for  his  learning;  who,  if  to  be  neither  frivolous,  nor  un- 
intelligible, is  the  character  of  Attic  eloquence,  might  be  fairly 
called  a difciple  of  that  fchool.  Ele  met  with  many  ether  pro- 
fefi'ors  of  rhetoric,  fuch  as  Dionylius  of  Magnefia,  iEfchylus  of 
Cnidos,  and  Zenocles  of  Adramytus ; but  not  content  with  their 
attiftance,  he  went  to  Rhodes,  and  renewed  his  friendfliip  with 
Molo,  whom  he  had  heard  at  Rome,  and  knew  to  be  an  able 
pleader  in  real  caufes  ; a fine  writer,  and  a judicious  critic,  who 
could,  with  a juft  difeernment  of  the  beauties  as  well  as  the  faults 
of  a compotttion,  point  out  the  road  to  excellence,  and  improve 
the  tafte  of  his  fcholars.  In  his  attention  to  the  Roman  orator, 
the  point  he  aimed  at  (Cicero  will  not  fay  that  he  fucceeded) 
was,  to  lop  away  fuperfiuous  branches,  and  confine  within  its 
proper  channel  a ftream  of  eloquence,  too  apt  to  fwell  above  all 
bounds,  and  overflow  its  banks.  After  two  years  thus  fpent  in 
the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  and  improvement  in  his  oratorical  pro- 
feflion,  Cicero  returned  to  Rome,  almoft  a new  man.  Is  ( Molo ) 
dedit  operam  (ft  modo  id  confsqui  potuit)  ut  nimis  redundantes  nos , 
ct  fuperfuentes  juvenili  quadam  dicendi  impunitate , et  licentid , rc- 
primeret , et  quaf  extra  ripas  dijflucnies  coerceret.  Iia  recepi  me 
biennio  pof , non  modo  cxercitatior , fed  prope  mutatus . See  Be 
Claris  Or atoribus^  f.  315  and  316. 


(c)  Cicero  is  here  faid  to  have  been  a complete  matter  of  phi- 
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lofophy,  which,  according  to  Quintilian,  was  divided  into  three 
branches,  namely,  phyfics,  ethics,  and  logic.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned in  this  feCtion,  note  (c),  that  Cicero  called  logic  a con- 
tracted and  clofe  mode  of  eloquence.  That  obfervation  is  fully 
explained  by  Quintilian.  Speaking  of  logic,  the  ufe,  he  fays,  of 
that  contentious  art,  confifts  in  juft  definition,  which  prefents  to 
the  mind  the  precife  idea  ; and  in  nice  diferimination,  which 
marks  the  effential  difference  of  things.  It  is  this  faculty  that 
throws  a fudden  light  on  every  difficult  queftion,  removes  all 
ambiguity,  clears  up  what  was  doubtful,  divides,  develops,  and 
feparates,  and  then  collects  the  argument  to  a point.  But  the 
orator  muft  not  be  too  fond  of  this  clofe  combat.  The  minute 
attention,  which  logic  requires,  will  exclude  what  is  of  higher 
value  ; while  it  aims  at  precifion,  the  vigour  of  the  mind  is  loft 
in  fubtlety.  We  often  fee  men,  who  argue  with  wonderful  craft  ; 
but,  when  petty  controverfy  will  no  longer  ferve  their  purpofe, 
we  fee  the  fame  men  without  warmth  or  energy,  cold,  languid, 
and  unequal  to  the  conflict ; like  thofe  little  animals,  which  are 
brifk  in  narrow  places,  and  by  their  agility  baffle  their  purifiers, 
but  in  the  open  field  are  foon  overpowered.  Hac  pars  dialec- 
tica , five  illam  diccre  maltmus  difputatrkem , nt  cf  utilis  Jape  et 
fnitionibus , et  comprehenfonibus , et feparandis  qua font  differentia , - 
et  refolvendd  ambiguitate , et  difinguendo , divider  do  ^ illiciendo , 
tmplicando  ; it  a ft  totumfbi  vindicaverit  in foro  ccrtamcn , obfabit 
melioribus , et  fed  as  ad  tenuitatem  vires  ipfd  fubtilitate  confumet. 
Jtaque  reperias  quofdam  in  difputando  mire  callidos ; cum  ab  ilia 
verb  cavillatione  difcejferint , non  magis  fujfccre  in  aliquo  graviori 
aElu,  quam  parva  qua  dam  animalia , qua  in  angufiis  mobilia , 
campo  depr&henduntur.  Quint,  lib.  xii.  cap.  2. 

Ethics,  or  moral  philofophy,  the  fame  great  critic  holds  to  be 
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indilpenfably  requifite.  fam  quidem  pars  ilia  moralis , qua  dicitur 
Ethice , eerie  tota  oratori  ejl  accommodata.  Nam  in  tantd  can - 
farum.  varictate , nidi  a fere  did  potejl , r/y/W  non  parte  aliqua 
trad  at  us  aqui  ct  boni  reperiantur.  Lib.  xii.  Unlefs  the  mind 
be  enriched  with  a bore  of  knowledge,  there  may  be  loquacity, 
blit  nothing  that  deferves  the  name  of  oratory.  Eloquence,  fays 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  mub  flow  like  a bream  that  is  fed  by  an  abun- 
dant fpring,  and  not  fpout  forth  a little  frothy  bream,  on  fome 
gaudy  day,  and  remain  dry  for  the  reb  of  the  year.  See  Spirit 
of  Patriotifm . 

With  regard  to  natural  philofophy,  Quintilian  has  a fentiment 
fo  truly  fublime,  that  to  omit  it  in  this  place  would  look  like  infen- 
fibility.  If,  fays  he,  the  univerfe  is  conduded  by  a iuperintend- 
ing  Providence,  it  follows  that  good  men  fliould  govern  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  And  if  the  foul  of  man  is  of  coelebial  origin, 
it  is  evident  that  we  fliould  tread  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  all  afpir- 
ing  to  our  native  fource,  not  flaves  to  paflion,  and  the  pleafures 
of  the  world.  Thefe  are  important  topics  ; they  often  occur  to 
the  public  orator,  and  demand  all  his  eloquence.  Nam  f regitur 
providentid  mundus , adminifranda  ccrte  bonis  viris  erit  rcfpuk - 
lica.  Si  divina  nofris  animis  origo , tendendum  ad  virtutem , nec 
voluptatibus  terreni  corporis  ferviendum . An  hoc  non  frequenter 
tradabit  orator  ? Quint,  lib.  xii.  cap.  2. 

Sedion  XXXI. 

(a)  Quintilian,  as  well  as  Seneca,  has  left  a colle<bion  of 
fchool-declamations,  but  he  has  given  his  opinion  of  all  luch  per- 
formances. They  are  mere  imitation,  and,  by  confequence,  have 
not  the  force  and  fpirit,  which  a real  caufe  infpires.  In  public 
harangues,  the  fubjed  is  founded  in  reality  ; in  declamations,  all 
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Is  fiction.  Omuls  imitatio  Jiff  a ejl ; quo  fit  ut  minus  fanguiuis  ac 
virium  declamationes  habeant , quam  orationes ; quod  in  his  veru , 
in  illis  ajjimulata  materia  ef.  Lib.  x.  cap.  2.  Petronius  has 
given  a lively  defcription  of  the  rhetoricians  of  his  time.  The 
eonfequence,  he  fays,  of  their  turgid  ftyle,  and  the  pompous 
fwell  of  founding  periods,  has  ever  been  the  fame  : when  their 
fcholars  enter  the  forum,  they  look  as  if  they  were  tranfported 
into  a new  world.  The  teachers  of  rhetoric  have  been  the  banc 
of  all  true  eloquence.  Hcec  ipfa  taler abilia  ejfent , fi  ad  eloquentiam 
ituris  viam  facer ent : nunc  et  rerum  tumor c,  ct  fententiarum  vanif- 
fnno  frepitu , hoc  tantum  profeiunt , ut  qitum  in  forum  venerint , 
putent  fe  in  alium  terrarum  orbem  delatos.  Pace  vefrd  liceat  dix- 
ijfe , primi  omnium  eloquentiam  perdidifis.  Petron.  in  Satyrico , 
cap.  i and  2.  That  gay  writer,  who  palfed  his  days  in  luxury 
and  voluptuous  pleafures  (fee  his  character,  Annals , b.  xvi.  f.  18), 
was,  amidft  all  his  diffipation,  a man  of  learning,  and,  at  inter- 
vals, of  deep  reflection.  He  knew  the  value  of  true  philofophy, 
and,  therefore,  directs  the  young  orator  to  the  Socratic  fchool, 
and  to  that  plan  of  education  which  we  have  before  us  in  the 
prefent  Dialogue.  He  bids  his  fcholar  begin  with  Homer,  and 
there  drink  deep  of  the  Pierian  fpring : after  that,  he  recom- 
mends the  moral  fyftem,  and,  when  his  mind  is  thus  enlarged, 
he  allows  him  to  wield  the  arms  of  Demofthenes. 

Det  primes  verfibus  annos, 

Mcsoniumque  bibat  felici  pectore  fontem  : 

Mox  et  Socratico  plenus  grege  mutet  habenas 
Liber,  et  ingentis  quatiat  Demofthenis  arma. 

(b)  Cicero  has  left  a book,  entitled  Topics,  in  which  he 
treats  at  large  of  the  method  of  finding  proper  arguments.  This, 
he  oblerves,  was  executed  by  Ariftotle,  whom  he  pronounces 
Vol.  IV.  3 Z the 
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the  great  matter  both  of  invention  and  judgment.  Cum  omnis  ratio 
diligens  differ endi  duas  habeat  partes  ; unam  inveniendi , alte- 
ram judicandi ; utriufque  princeps , ut  mihi  quidem  videtur , 
Arifoteles  fait.  Ciceronis  Topic  a ^ f.  vi.  The  fources,  from 
which  arguments  may  be  drawn,  are  called  loci  communes, 
common  places.  To  fupply  the  orator  with  ample  materials, 
and  to  render  him  copious  on  every  fubjedt,  was  the  defign  of  the 
Greek  preceptor,  and  for  that  purpofe  he  gave  his  Topica. 
Arifoteles  adolefc elites,  ?io?i  ad  philofophorum  morem  tenuiter  dif- 
fer endi^  fed  ad  copiam  rhetor  um  in  utramque  partesn , ut  ornatius  et 
uberius  dici  pofet,  exercuit ; idemque  locos  (fc  enim  appellat ) quafi 
argumentorum  not  as  tradidit , imde  omnis  in  utramque  partem  tra- 
heretur  oratio.  Cicero,  De  Oratore.  Ariftotle  was  the  moft 
eminent  of  Plato’s  fcholars  ; he  retired  to  a gymnafum , or  place 
of  exercife,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  called  the  Lyceum , 
where,  from  a cuftom,  which  he  and  his  followers  obferved,  of 
difcutting  points  of  philofophy,  as  they  walked  in  the  porticos  of 
the  place,  they  obtained  the  name  of  Peripatetics , or  the  walking 
philofophers.  See  Middleton’s  Life  of  Cicero , vol.  ii.  p.  537, 
4to  edit. 

(c)  The  academic  fe£t  derived  its  origin  from  Socrates,  and 
its  name  from  a celebrated  gymnafum , or  place  of  exercife,  in  the 
fuburbs  of  Athens,  called  the  Academy , after  Ecademus , who  pof- 
feiled  it  in  the  time  of  the  Tyndarida . It  was  afterwards  pur- 
chafed,  and  dedicated  to  the  public,  for  the  convenience  of  walks 
and  exercifes  for  the  citizens  of  Athens.  It  was  gradually  im- 
proved with  plantations,  groves  and  porticos  for  the  particular 
ufe  of  the  profeflors  or  matters  of  the  academic  fchool  ; where 
feveral  of  them  are  faid  to  have  fpent  their  lives,  and  to  have 
refided  fo  ftri£tly,  as  fcarce  ever  to  have  come  within  the  city. 

See 
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See  Middleton’s  Life  of  Cicero , 4to  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  ^36.  Plato, 
and  his  followers,  continued  to  refide  in  the  porticos  of  the 
academy.  They  chofe 

The  green  retreats 

Of  Academus,  and  the  thymy  vale. 

Where  oft  inchanted  with  Socratic  founds, 

Ilyflus  pure  devolv’d  his  tuneful  ftream 

In  gentle  murmurs.  Akenside,  Pleas,  of  Imag. 

For  dexterity  in  argument,  the  orator  is  referred  to  this  fchool, 
for  the  reafon  given  by  Quintilian,  who  fays  that  the  cuftom  of 
fupporting  an  argument  on  either  fide  of  the  queftion,  approaches 
neareft  to  the  orator’s  practice  in  forenfic  caufes.  Academiam 
quidam  utilij/imam  credunt , quod  mos  in  utramquc  partem  dijferend't 
ad  exercitationem  forenfium  caufarum  proximo  accedat.  Lib.  xii. 
cap.  2.  Quintilian  affures  us  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  acade- 
mic philofophy  for  the  ablell  orators,  and  it  is  to  that  fchool  that 
Horace  fends  his  poet  for  inftrudtion  : 

Rem  tibi  Socraticte  poterunt  oftendere  charts, 

Verbaque  provifam  rem  non  invita  fequentur. 

Ars  Poet.  ver.  310. 

Good  fenfe,  that  fountain  of  the  mufe’s  art, 

Let  the  rich  page  of  Socrates  impart ; 

And  if  the  mind  with  clear  conception  glow, 

The  willing  words  in  juft  exprefhons  flow. 

Francis’s  Horace. 

(d)  Epicurus  made  frequent  ufe  of  the  rhetorical  figure, 
called  exclamation  ; and  in  his  Life,  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  we 
find  a variety  of  inftances.  It  is  for  that  manner  of  giving  anima- 
tion to  a difeourfe  that  Epicurus  is  mentioned  in  the  Dialogue. 
For  the  reft,  Quintilian  tells  us  what  to  think  of  him.  Epicurus, 
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he  fays,  difmifies  the  orator  from  his  fchool,  iince  he  advifes. 
his  pupil  to  pay  no  regard  to  fcience  or  to  method.  Epicurus 
imprimis  nos  a fe  ipfc  dimittit , qui  fugere  omnem  difciplinam  navi- 
gatione  quam  velocijfma  jubet.  Lib.  xii.  cap.  2.  Metrodorus 
was  the  favourite  difciple  of  Epicurus.  Brotier  fays  that  a ftatue 
of  the  matter  and  the  fcholar,  with  their  heads  joined  together* 
was  found  at  Rome  in  the  year  1 743. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  except  the  ttoics,  who,  without 
aiming  at  elegance  of  language,  argued  clofely  and  with  vigour, 
Quintilian  profcribes  the  remaining  feds  of  philofophers.  Arif- 
tippus,  he  fays,  placed  his  fummum  bonum  in  bodily  pleafure, 
and,  therefore,  could  be  no  friend  to  the  ftrid  regimen  of  the 
accomplished  orator.  Much  lefs  could  Pyrrho  be  of  ufe,  fince 
he  doubted  whether  there  was  any  fuch  thing  in  exiftence  as  the 
judges,  before  whom  the  caufe  mutt  be  pleaded.  To  him  the 
party  accufed,  and  the  fenate,  were  alike  non-entities.  Neque  vero 
Arifippus, fummum  in  voluptatc  corporis  bonum  pone  ns , ad  hunc  nos 
laborem  adhortctur.  Pyrrho  quidcm , quas  in  hoc  opere  partes  ha- 
bere potcjl  ? cui  judices  ejfe  apud  qnos  verba  facial,  et  ream  pro 
quo  loquatur , ct  fenatum , in  quo  fit  dicenda  fententia , non  liquebat . 
Quintil.  lib.  xii.  cap.  2* 

Section  XXXII. 

(a)  We  are  told  by  Quintilian,  that  Demofthenes,  the  great 
orator  of  Greece,  was  an  afliduous  hearer  of  Plato  : Confiat  De - 
mofhenem , principem  omnium  Gracia  orator um  dedijfe  opcram  P ba- 
ton i . Lib.  xii.  cap.  2.  And  Cicero  exprefsly  fays,  that,  if  he 
might  venture  to  call  himfelf  an  orator,  he  was  made  fo,  not  by 
the  manufadure  of  the  fchools  of  rhetoric,  but  in  the  walks  of 
he  Academy.  Fateor  me  orator  cm,  fi  modo  fim , aut  ctiam  quid 
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e unique  fun , non  ex  rbetorum  ojfcinis,  fed  ex  Academice  fpatiis  exli- 
tijfe.  Ad  Brutum  Orator , f.  xii, 

SeSlion  XXXIII. 

(a)  The  ancient  critics  made  a wide  diftindlion  between  a 
mere  facility  of  fpeech,  and  what  they  called  the  oratorical 
faculty.  This  is  fully  explained  by  Afinius  Pollio,  who  faid  of 
himfelf,  that,  by  pleading  at  firft  with  propriety,  he  fucceeded  fo 
far  as  to  be  often  called  upon  ; by  pleading  frequently,  he  began 
to  lofe  the  propriety  with  which  he  fet  out ; and  the  reafon  was^ 
by  conftant  practice  he  acquired  rafhnefs,  not  a juft  confidence 
in  himfelf ; a fluent  facility,  not  the  true  faculty  of  an  orator. 
Commode  agendo  faSlum  ef,  ut  frepe  agerem  ; frepe  agendo , nt 
minus  commode  ; quia  fcilicet  nimia  facilitas  magis  quam  facidtas , 
nec  fducia , fed  temeritas , paratur.  Quintilian,  lib.  xii. 

Section  XXXIV. 

(<?)  There  is  in  this  place  a trifling  miftake,  either  in  Meflala, 
the  fpeaker,  or  in  the  copyifts.  Craflus  was  born  A.  U.  C.  614. 
See  f.  xviii.  note  (f).  Papirius  Carbo,  the  perfon  accufed,  was 
conful  A.  U.  C.  634,  and  the  profecution  was  in  the  following 
year,  when  Craflus  exprefsly  fays,  that  he  was  then  one-and- 
twenty.  Sfuippe  qui  omnium  maturime  ad  publicas  caufas  accefe - 
rim,  annofque  natus  unum  et  figinti , nobilijfmum  hominem  et 
eloquentfimum  in  judicium  vocarim.  Cicero,  De  Or  at.  lib.  iii.  f.  74. 
Pliny  the  conful  was  another  inftance  of  early  pleading.  He 
fays  himfelf,  that  he  began  his  career  in  the  forum  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  and,  after  long  practice,  he  could  only  fee  the  func- 
tions of  an  orator  as  it  were  in  a mift.  Undevicefimo  atatis 
anno  dicere  in foro  crept,  et  nunc  demum , quid  pr or  fare  debeat  orator , 
adhuc  tamen  per  caliginem  video.  Lib.  v.  epift.  8.  Quintilian 
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relates  of  Ccefar,  Calvus,  and  Pollio,  that  they  all  three  appeared 
at  the  bar,  long  before  they  arrived  at  their  quasftorian  age,  which 
was  leven-and-twenty.  Calvus , Caftar,  Pollio  multum  ante  quafto- 
riam  omnes  retatem  gravijjima  judicia ftufccperunt.  Quint,  lib.  xii. 
cap.  6. 

SeEtion  XXXV. 

(a)  Lipfius,  in  his  note  on  this  pafiage,  fays,  that  he  once 
thought  the  word  fccna  in  the  text  ought  to  be  changed  to  ftchola  j 
but  he  afterwards  faw  his  miftake.  The  place  of  fictitious  decla- 
mation and  fpurious  eloquence,  where  the  teachers  played  a ridi- 
culous part,  was  properly  called  a theatrical  fcene. 

(b)  Lucius  Licinius  Craflus  and  Domitius  iEnobarbus  were 
cenfors  A.  U.  C.  662.  Craflus  himfelf  informs  us,  that,  for  two 
years  together,  a new  race  of  men,  called  rhetoricians,  or  mat- 
ters of  eloquence,  kept  open  fchools  at  Rome,  till  he  thought  fit 
to  exercife  his  cenforian  authority,  and  by  an  edict  to  banifli 
the  whole  tribe  from  the  city  of  Rome  ; and  this,  he  fays,  he  did, 
not,  as  fome  people  fuggefted,  to  hinder  the  talents  of  youth  from 
being  cultivated,  but  to  fave  their  genius  from  being  corrupted, 
and  the  young  mind  from  being  confirmed  in  fhamelefs  igno- 
rance. Audacity  was  all  the  new  mafters  could  teach  ; and  this 
being  the  only  thing  to  be  acquired  on  that  ftage  of  impudence, 
he  thought  it  the  duty  of  a Roman  cenfor  to  crufh  the  mifchief 
in.  the  bud.  Ldtini  (ft  diis  placet  J hoc  biennia  magiftri  dicendi  ex- 
titer unt  ; quos  ego  cenftor  c ditto  meo  fuftulcram  ; non  quo  ( ut  neftcio 
quos  dicere  aiebant ) a'cui  ingenia  adoleftcentium  nollem , fed,  contra , 
ingenia  obtundi  riolui,  corroborari  impudentiam.  Has  vero  novas  ma - 
o-ftros  nihil  intelligebam  pofje  docere,  rift  ut  auderent . Hoc  cum 
unum  trader etur , et  cum  impudentice  Indus  eftet,  putavi  eJJ'e  cenftoris > 
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tie  longius  id  ferperet , providerc.  De  Orat.  lib.  iii.  f.  93  and  94. 
Aulus  Gellius  mentions  a former  expullion  of  the  rhetoricians, 
by  a decree  of  the  fenate,  in  the  confulftiip  of  Fannius  Strabo 
and  Valerius  Meflala,  A.  U.  C.  593.  He  gives  the  words  of  the 
decree,  and  alfo  of  the  edidt,  by  which  the  teachers  were  banilhed 
by  Cnidus,  feveral  years  after.  See  A.  Gellius , Nobles  Atticce , 
lib.  xv.  cap.  2.  See  alfo  Suetonius,  De  Claris  Rhct.  f.  i. 

(c)  Seneca  has  left  a collection  of  declamations  in  the  two 
kinds,  viz.  the  perfuafive,  and  controverfial.  See  his  Suasorije, 
and  Controversi.se.  In  the  drd  clafs,  the  quedions  are,  Whe- 
ther Alexander  fhould  attempt  the  Indian  ocean  ? Whether  he 
Ihould  enter  Babylon,  when  the  augurs  denounced  impending 
danger  ? Whether  Cicero,  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  Marc  Antony, 
fhould  burn  all  his  works  ? The  fubjedts  in  the  fecond  clafs  are 
more  complex.  A prieftefs  was  taken  prifoner  by  a band  of 
pirates,  and  fold  to  davery.  The  purchafer  abandoned  her  to 
proditution.  Her  perfon  being  rendered  venal,  a foldier  made 
his  offers  of  gallantry.  She  defired  the  price  of  her  prodituted 
charms ; but  the  military  man  refolved  to  ufe  force  and  indo- 
lence, and  die  dabbed  him  in  the  attempt.  For  this  fhe  was 
profecuted,  and  acquitted.  She  then  defired  to  be  redored  to 
her  rank  of  priedefs  : that  point  was  decided  againd  her.  Thefe 
indances  may  ferve  as  a fpecimen  of  the  triding  declamations, 
into  which  fuch  a man  as  Seneca  was  betrayed  by  his  own  ima- 
gination. Petronius  has  defcribed  the  literary  farce  of  the  fchools. 
Young  men,  he  fays,  were  there  trained  up  in  folly,  neither 
feeing  nor  hearing  any  thinr  that  could  be  of  ufe  in  the  bulinefs 
of  life.  They  were  taught  to  think  of  nothing,  but  pirates 
loaded  with  fetters  on  the  fea-diore  ; tyrants  by  their  edidts  com- 
manding fons  to  murder  their  fathers ; the  refponfes  of  oracles 
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demanding  a facrifice  of  three,  or  more  virgins,  in  order  to  abate 
an  epidemic  peftilence.  All  thefe  difcourfes,  void  of  common 
fenfe,  are  tricked  out  in  the  gaudy  colours  of  exquilite  eloquence, 
foft,  fweet,  and  feafoned  to  the  palate.  In  this  ridiculous  boys- 
play  the  fcholars  trifle  away  their  time  ; they  are  laughed  at  in 
the  forum,  and,  ftill  worfe,  what  they  learn  in  their  youth  they 
do  not  forget  at  an  advanced  age.  Ego  adolcfcentulos  exifihno  in 
fcholis \ fitdtijjimos fieri , quia  nihil  ex  its , quae  in  ufiu  habemus , aut  audiunt 
aut  vident ; Jed  piratas  cum  catenis  in  littore Jl  antes,  et  tyrannos  e Jail  a 
fcribentes,  quibus  imperent  fill  is,  nt  patrum  j'uorum  capita  preecidant ; 
fed  rejponfa  in  pefiilentid  data,  ut  virgines  tres  aut  plures  immolen - 
titr,  fed  mellitos  verborum  globos,  et  omnia  dicta  faclaque  quafi 
papaverc  et  fefiamo  fparfa.  Nunc  pueri  in  fcholis  ludunt ; juvenes 
ridentur  in  foro  ; et,  quod  utroque  turpius  cjl,  quod  quifque  perperam 
difeit , in  fenedlute  confteri  non  vult.  Petron.  in  Satyrico , cap.  3 
and  4. 

(d)  Here  unfortunately  begins  a chafin  in  the  original.  The 
words  are,  Cum  ad  veros  judices  ventum  ejl,  * * * rem  cogi- 

tare  * * * nihil  bundle,  nihil  abjcCum  eloqui  poterat . This  is 

unintelligible.  What  follows  from  the  words,  magna  eloquentia 
Jicut  fiamma , palpably  belongs  to  Maternus,  who  is  the  laft 
fpeaker  in  the  Dialogue.  The  whole  of  what  Secundus  faid  is 
loft.  The  expedient  has  been  to  divide  the  fequel  between  Se- 
cundus and  Maternus  ; but  that  is  mere  patch- work.  We  are 
told,  in  the  nrft  feflion  of  the  Dialogue,  that  the  feveral  perfons 
prefent  fpoke  their  minds,  each  in  his  turn  afligning  different, 
but  probable  caufes,  and  at  times  agreeing  on  the  fame.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  but  Secundus  took  his  turn  in  the 
courfe  of  the  enquiry.  Of  all  the  editors  of  Tacitus,  Brotier  is 
the  only  one,  who  has  adverted  to  this  circumftance.  To  fupply 
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the  Id's,  as  well  as  it  can  now  be  done  by  conjedure,  that  inge- 
nious commentator  has  added  a Supplement,  with  fo  much  tafte, 
and  fuch  a degree  of  probability,  that  it  has  been  judged  pro- 
per to  adopt  what  he  has  added.  The  thread  of  the  difcourfe  will 
be  unbroken,  and  the  reader,  it  is  hoped,  will  prefer  a regular  con- 
tinuity to  a mere  vacant  fpace.  The  inverted  commas  in  the 
margin  of  the  text  will  mark  the  fupplemental  part,  as  far  as 
fedion  xxxvi.  where  the  Original  proceeds  to  the  end  of  the  Dia- 
logue. The  fedions  of  the  Supplement  will  be  marked,  for  the 
fake  of  diftindion,  with  figures,  inftead  of  the  Roman  numeral 
letters. 


SUPPLEMENT. 

Se  51  ion  1. 

(a)  PETRONIUS  fays,  You  may  as  well  exped,  that  the 
perfon,  who  is  for  ever  fhut  up  in  a kitchen,  fhould  be  fweet 
and  frefh,  as  that  young  men,  trained  up  in  fuch  abfurd  and  ridi- 
culous interludes,  fhould  improve  their  tafte  or  judgment.  Qui 
inter  heec  nutriuntur , non  magis  fopere  pojfunt , quam  bene  olcrer 
qm  in  culind  habitant.  Petronius,  in  Satyrico , f.  ii. 

Section  2. 

(a)  The  means,  by  which  an  orator  is  nourifhed,  formed* 
and  raifed  to  eminence,  are  here  enumerated.  Thefe  are  the 
requifites,  that  lead  to  that  diftinguifhed  eloquence,  which  is 
finely  defcribed  by  Petronius,  when  he  fays,  a fublime  oration, 
Vo  l.  IV.  4 A but 
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butffublime  within  due  bounds,  is  neither  deformed  with  affec- 
tation, nor  turgid  in  any  part,  but,  depending  on  truth  and 
fimplicity,  rifes  to  unaffeded  grandeur.  Grandis , et,  nt  ita  di- 
cam, pudica  oratio , non  ejl  maculofa , nec  turgida , fed  natural i 
pulchritudine  exfurgit . Petronius,  in  Satyrico , f.  2. 

Se  Elion  3. 

( a)  Maternus  engaged,  for  hiinfelf  and  Secundus,  that  they 
would  communicate  their  fentiments  : fee  f.  xvi.  In  confe- 
rence of  that  promife,  Meffala  now  calls  upon  them  both. 
They  have  already  declared  themfelves  admirers  of  ancient  elo- 
quence. It  now  remains  to  be  known,  whether  they  agree  with 
Meffala  as  to  the  caufe,  that  occafioned  a rapid  decline  j or,  whe- 
ther they  can  produce  new  reafons  of  their  own. 

SeElion  4. 

(a)  Secundus  proceeds  to  give  his  opinion.  This  is  ma- 
naged by  Brotier  with  great  art  and  judgment,  fince  it  is  evident 
in  the  original  text  that  Maternus  clofed  the  debate.  According 
to  what  is  faid  in  the  introdudion  to  the  Dialogue,  Secundus 
agrees  with  Meffala  upon  moft  points,  but  ftill  afligns  different, 
but  probable,  reafons.  A revolution,  he  fays,  happened  in  lite- 
rature ; a new  tafte  prevailed,  and  the  worft  models  were  deemed 
worthy  of  imitation.  The  emotions  of  the  heart  were  fuppreffed. 
Men  could  no  longer  yield  to  the  impulfe  of  genius.  They  en- 
deavoured to  embellifh  their  compofition  with  novelty  ; they 
fparkled  with  wit,  and  amufed  their  readers  with  point,  anti- 
thefis,  and  forced  conceits.  They  fell  into  the  cafe  of  the  man, 
who,  according  to  Martial,  was  ingenious,  but  not  eloquent : 

Cum  fexaginta  numeret  Caflelius  annos ; 

Ingeniofus  homo  eft  : quando  difertus  erit  ? Lib.  vii.  epig.  8. 

(b)  Enough, 
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( b ) Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  already  faid  in  the  notes  con- 
cerning the  teachers  of  rhetoric  ; but  it  will  not  be  ufelefs  to  cite 
one  paflage  more  from  Petronius,  who  in  literature,  as  well  as 
convivial  pleafure,  may  be  allowed  to  be  arbiter  clegaiitiarum. 
The  rhetoricians,  he  fays,  came  originally  from  Alia  ; they  were, 
however,  neither  known  to  Pindar,  and  the  nine  lyric  poets,  nor 
to  Plato,  or  Demofthenes.  They  arrived  at  Athens  in  evil 
hour,  and  imported  with  them  that  enormous  frothy  loquacity, 
which  at  once,  like  a peftilence,  blafted  all  the  powers  of  genius, 
and  eftablifhed  the  rules  of  corrupt  eloquence.  Nondum  umbra - 
ticus  doctor  ingenia  delever  at,  cum  Pindarus  novemque  lyrici  Ho - 
mericis  verjibus  canere  non  timuerunt . Certe  neque  Plat  on  a,  neque 
Demojlhcnem  ad  hoc  genus  exercitationis  accejjijj'e  video.  Nuper 
ventofa  ijlhcec  ct  enormis  loquacitas  Athenas  ex  AJia  commigravit , 
animofque  juvenum  ad  magna  furgetites  veluti  pejlilenti  quodam 
fidere  ajjlavit ; Jimulque  corruptee  eloquentice  rcgula  Jletit  et  obtinuit . 
Petron.  Satyricon , f.  2. 

Section  5. 

(a)  When  the  public  tafte  was  vitiated,  and  to  elevate  and fur - 
prife , as  Bayes  fays,  was  the  ne<w  way  of  writing,  Seneca  is,  with 
good  reafon,  ranked  in  the  clafs  of  ingenious,  but  affe&ed  authors. 
Menage  fays,  if  all  the  books  in  the  world  were  in  the  fire,  there 
is  not  one,  whom  he  would  fo  eagerly  fnatch  from  the  flames  as 
Plutarch.  That  author  never  tires  him  ; he  reads  him  often,  and 
always  finds  new  beauties.  He  cannot  fay  the  fame  of  Seneca ; 
not  but  there  are  admirable  paflages  in  his  works,  but  when 
brought  to  the  teft,  they  lofe  their  apparent  beauty  by  a clofe  ex- 
amination. Seneca  ferves  to  be  quoted  in  the  warmth  of  conver- 
fadon,  but  is  not  of  equal  value  in  the  clofet.  Whatever  be  the 
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fubjeCI,  he  wifhes  to  fhine,  and,  by  confequence,  his  thoughts 
are  too  refined,  and  often  folfe.  Menagiana , tom.  ii.  p.  i. 

i Scdlion  6. 

(a)  This  charge  againft  Seneca  is  by  no  means  new.  Quin- 
tilian was  his  contemporary  ; he  faw,  and  heard  the  man,  and, 
in  lefs  than  twenty  years  after  his  death,  pronounced  judgment 
againft  him.  In  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  chapter  of  his  tenth 
book,  after  having  given  an  account  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  he  fays,  he  referved  Seneca  for  the  laft  place,  becaufe, 
having  always  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  influence  of  a bad 
tafte,  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  influenced  by  motives  of  perfonal 
enmity.  But  the  cafe  was  otherwife.  Ele  faw  that  Seneca  was 
the  favourite  of  the  times,  and,  to  check  the  torrent  that  threat- 
ened the  ruin  of  all  true  eloquence,  he  exerted  his  beft  efforts  to' 
diffufe  a founder  judgment.  He  did  not  wifh  that  Seneca 
fhould  be  laid  afide ; but  he  could  not,  in  filence,  fee  him  pre- 
ferred to  the  writers  of  the  Auguftan  age,  whom  that  writer 
endeavoured  to  depreciate,  confcious,  that,  having  chofen  a dif- 
ferent ftyle,  he  could  not  hope  to  pleafe  the  tafte  of  thofe,  who 
were  charmed  with  the  authors  of  a former  day.  But  Seneca 
was  ftill  in  falhion  ; his  partifans  continued  to  admire,  though 
it  cannot  be  faid  that  they  imitated  him.  He  fell  fhort  of  the 
ancients,  and  they  were  ftill  more  beneath  their  model.  Since 
they  were  content  to  copy,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  they  had 
been  able  to  vie  with  him.  Ele  pleafed  by  his  defeCIs,  and  the 
herd  of  imitators  chofe  the  worft.  They  acquired  a vicious 
manner,  and  flattered  themfelves  that  they  refembled  their  mafter. 
But  the  truth  is,  they  difgraced  him.  Seneca,  it  muft  be  allowed, 
had  many  great  and  excellent  qualities  ; a lively  imagination  ~ 
8 vaft 
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vaft  erudition,  and  extenfive  knowledge.  He  frequently  employed 
others  to  make  refearches  for  him,  and  was  often  deceived.  He 
embraced  all  fubjedts ; in  his  philofophy,  not  always  profound, 
but  a keen  cenfor  of  the  manners,  and  on  moral  fubjedls  truly 
admirable.  He  has  brilliant  paflages,  and  beautiful  fentiments ; 
but  the  expreffion  is  in  a falfe  tafte,  the  more  dangerous,  as  he 
abounds  with  delightful  vices.  You  would  have  wifhed,  that 
he  had  written  with  his  own  imagination,  and  the  judgment  of 
others.  To  fum  up  his  character  : had  he  known  how  to  rate 
little  things  ; had  he  been  above  the  petty  ambition  of  always 
fhining  ; had  he  not  been  fond  of  himfelf ; had  he  not  weakened 
his  force  by  minute  and  dazzling  fentences,  he  would  have 
gained,  not  the  admiration  of  boys,  but  the  fuffrage  of  the  judi- 
cious. At  prefent,  he  may  be  read  with  fafety  by  thofe,  who 
have  made  acquaintance  with  better  models.  His  works  afford 
the  faireft  opportunity  of  diftinguifhing  the  beauties  of  fine  writ- 
ing from  their  oppofite  vices.  He  has  much  to  be  approved, 
and  even  admired : but  a juft  feleUion  is  neceflary,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  he  did  not  choofe  for  himfelf.  Such  was  the 
judgment  of  Quintilian  : the  learned  reader  will,  perhaps,  be- 
glad  to  have  the  whole  paflage  in  the  author’s  words,  rather 
than  be  referred  to  another  book.  Ex  indujlria  Scnecam , in 
omni  genere  eloquentia  verfatum , difuli,  propter  vulgatam  falfo  dc 
me  opinion  em,  qua  damnare  eum , et  invifum  quoque  habere  fum 
creditus.  £>uod  accidit  mi'hi , dam  corruption,  et  omnibus  vitiis 
f raff  um  dicendi  genus  revocarc  ad feveriora  judicia  contend'd,  Eum 
autem Joins  hie  fere  in  manibus  adolcfcentium  fuit.  dpuem  non  equi- 
dem  omnino  conabar  ex  cut  ere,  fed  potioribus  praferri  non  fnebam , 
quos  ille  non  defiterat  incejferc , cum , diverfi  fbi  confcius  generis , 
placere fe  in  dicendo  pojfe  iis  quibus  illi  placer  cut,  difjideret . Ama~ 
bant  autem  eum  magis , quam  imitabantur ; tantumque  ab  illo  de- 
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jlucbant,  quantum  Me  ab  antiquis  defcenderat . Foret  enhn  optan- 
dnm, pares,  aut faltem proximos,  Mi  virojieri.  Sed placcbat prop- 
ter fola  villa,  ct  ad  ea  fe  quifque  dirigebat  effingenda , qua  poterat. 
Delude  cum  fe  jaffaret  eodem  modo  dicere , Senecam  infamabat . Cu~ 
jus  ct  mult  a alioqui  et  mag  nee  virtutcs  fuerunt ; ingenium  facile  et 
copiofum ; plurimum  fudii ; et  multarum  rerum  cognitio , in  qua 
tamcn  aliquando  ab  Us,  quibus  inquirenda  qucedam  mandabat,  decep- 
tus  ejl.  Trabiavit  etiam  omnem  fere  fudiorum  materiam  ; in  philo- 
f phi  a par  urn  diligens , egregius  tamcn  vitiorum  infeSt a tor.  Multce 
in  eo  clarceque  f entendre  ; mult  a etiam  morum  gratia  legenda ; fed 
in  eloqucndo  corrupt  a plcraque,  atque  eo  pertvciofjjima , quod  abundat 
dulcibus  vitiis.  Velles  eum  fuo  ingenio  dixijfe , alieno  judicw.  Nam 
fi  aliqua  contempfjfet ; fi  parum  concupijfct , fi  non  omnia  fua  amaf- 
fet ; fi  rerum  pondera  minutifimis  fententiis  non  fregijfet,  conferfu 
potius  eruditorum,  quam  pucrorum  amore  comprobaretur.  Verum 
fic  quoque  jam  robufis , et  feveriore  genere  fatis  frmatis , legendus , 
vel  ideo,  quod  exercere  poteft  utrhnque  judicium.  Multa  enim  ( ut 
dixi  J probanda  in  eo,  multa  etiam  adnuranda funt ; eligere  modo  cur  a 
fit,  quod  utinam  ipj'e  fecijfet.  Quintil.  lib.  x.  cap.  i.  From  this 
it  is  evident,  that  Seneca,  even  in  the  meridian  of  his  fame  and 
power,  was  confidered  as  the  grand  corruptor  of  eloquence.  The 
charge  is,  therefore,  renewed  in  this  Dialogue,  with  ftridt  pro- 
priety. Rollin,  who  had  nourifhed  his  mind  with  ancient  lite- 
rature, and  was,  in  his  time,  the  Quintilian  of  France,  has  given 
the  fame  opinion  of  Seneca,  who,  he  fays,  knew  how  to  play 
the  critic  on  the  works  of  others,  and  to  condemn  the  drained 
metaphor,  the  forced  conceit,  the  tinfel  fentence,  and  all  the 
blemilhes  of  a corrupt  ftyle,  without  defiring  to  weed  them  out 
of  his  own  productions.  In  a letter  to  his  friend  (epift.  114, 
which  has  been  mentioned  feCtion  xxvi.  note  (c),  Seneca  ad- 
mits a general  depravity  of  tafte,  and  with  great  acutenefs,  and, 
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indeed,  elegance,  traces  it  to  its  fource,  to  the  luxury  and  effe- 
minate manners  of  the  age  : he  compares  the  florid  orators  of 
his  time  to  a fet  of  young  fops,  well  powdered  and  perfumed, 
juft  iffuing  from  their  toilette  : Barba  et  coma  nitidos , dc  capfuld 
totos ; he  adds,  that  fuch  affeded  finery  is  not  the  true  ornament 
of  a man.  Non  ejl  ornamentum  virile , concinnitas . And  yet, 
fays  Rollin,  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  fitting  to  himfelf  for 
the  pidture.  He  aimed  for  ever  at  fomething  new,  far  fetched* 
ingenious,  and  pointed.  He  preferred  wit  to  truth  and  dignified 
fimplicity.  The  marvellous  was  with  him  better  than  the  na- 
tural ; and  he  chofe  to  furprife  and  dazzle,  rather  than  merit  the 
approbation  of  fober  judgment.  His  talents  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  fafhion,  and  with  thofe  enchanting  vices,  which 
Quintilian  afcribes  to  him,  he  was,  no  doubt,  the  perfon,  who 
contributed  moft  to  the  corruption  of  tafte  and  eloquence.  See 
Rollin’s  Belles  Lettres , vol.  i.furle  Goal.  Another  eminent  cri- 
tic, l’Abbe  Gedoyn,  who  has  given  an  elegant  tranflation  of 
Quintilian,  has,  in  the  preface  to  that  work,  entered  fully  into 
the  queftion  concerning  the  decline  of  eloquence.  He  admits 
that  Seneca  did  great  mifchief,  but  he  takes  the  matter  up  much 
higher.  He  traces  it  to  Ovid,  and  imputes  the  tafte  for  wit  and 
fpurious  ornament,  which  prevailed  under  the  emperors,  to  the 
falfe,  but  feducing  charms  of  that  celebrated  poet.  Ovid  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  greateft  wit  of  his  time ; but  his  wit  knew 
no  bounds.  His  fault  was  exuberance.  Nefcivit  quod  bene 
cejfit  relinquere , fays  Seneca,  who  had  himfelf  the  fame  defeat. 
Whatever  is  Ovid’s  fubjed,  the  redundance  of  a copious  fancy 
ftiil  appears.  Does  he  bewail  his  own  misfortunes  ? he  feems 
to  think,  that,  unlefs  he  is  witty,  he  cannot  be  an  objed  of  com- 
panion. Does  he  write  letters  to  and  from  difappointed  lovers  ? 
the  greateft  part  flows  from  fancy,  and  little  from  the  heart.  He 
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gives  us  the  brilliant  for  the  pathetic.  With  thefe  faults,  Ovid 
had  fuch  enchanting  graces,  that  his  ftyle  and  manner  infedled 
every  branch  of  literature.  The  tribe  of  imitators  had  not  the 
genius  of  their  mailer ; but,  being  determined  to  fhine  in  fpite  of 
nature,  they  ruined  all  true  talle  and  eloquence.  This  is  the 
natural  progrefs  of  imitation,  and  Seneca  was  well  aware  of  it. 
He  tells  us  that  the  faults  and  blemilhes  of  a corrupt  ftyle  are 
ever  introduced  by  fome  fuperior  genius,  who  has  rifen  to  emi- 
nence in  bad  writing  : his  admirers  imitate  a vicious  manner, 
and  thus  a falfe  tafte  goes  round  from  one  to  another.  Hac  vitia 
units  aliquis  inducit , fub  quo  tunc  eloquentia  ejl : cateri  imitantur ; 
et  alter  alteri  tradunt.  Epift.  1 14.  Seneca,  however,  did  not 
know  that  he  was  defcribing  himfelf.  Tacitus  fays,  he  had  a 
genius  fuited  to  the  tafte  of  the  age.  Ingenium  amcenum  et  tern - 
ports  ejtts  auribus  accommodatum.  He  adopted  the  faults  of  Ovid, 
and  was  able  to  propagate  them.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  Abbe 
Gedoyn  is  of  opinion,  that  Ovid  began  the  mifchief,  and  Seneca 
laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  It  is  certain,  that,  during  the 
remaining  period  of  the  empire,  true  eloquence  never  revived. 

Seblion  y. 

fa)  Hiftorians  have  concurred  in  taxing  Vefpafian  with  ava- 
rice, in  fome  inftances,  mean  and  fordid  ; but  they  agree,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  ufe,  which  he  made  of  his  accumulated  riches, 
by  encouraging  the  arts,  and  extending  liberal  rewards  to  men  of 
genius,  is  a lufficient  apology  for  his  love  of  money. 

(b)  Titus,  it  is  needlefs  to  fay,  was  the  friend  of  virtue  and 
of  every  liberal  art.  Even  that  monfter  Domitian  was  verfed 
in  polite  learning,  and  by  fits  and  ftarts  capable  of  intenle  appli- 
cation: but  we  read  in  Tacitus,  that  his  ftudies  and  his  pretended 
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love  of  poetry  ferved  as  a cloak  to  hide  his  real  character.  See 
Hijfory , b.  iv.  f.  86. 

(c)  Pliny  the  younger  deferibes  the  young  men  of  his  time 
rufhmg  forward  into  the  forum  without  knowledge  or  decency. 
He  was  told,  he  lays,  byperfons  advanced  in  years,  that,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  ufage,  no  young  man,  even  of  the  frit  diftindlion, 
was  allowed  to  appear  at  the  bar,  unlefs  he  was  introduced  by 
one  of  confular  dignity.  But,  in  his  time,  all  fences  of  refped: 
and  decency  were  thrown  down.  Young  men  fcorned  to  be  in- 
troduced ; they  forced  their  way,  and  took  pofTelTion  of  the 
forum  without  any  kind  of  recommendation.  At  hercule  ante 
memoriam  meam  ( major es  natu  it  a folent  dicere ve  nobiUJjimis 
quidem  adolefccnttbus  locus  erat , niji  aliquo  confulari  producente ; 
tanta  venerationc  pulcherrimum  opus  celebrabatur.  Nunc  refraElis 
pudoris  ct  reverentia  clauflris , omnia  patent  omnibus . Ncc  indu - 
cuntur,  fed  irrumpunt*  Plin.  lib.  ii.  epilt.  14. 

Se  Elion  8. 

(a)  This  want  of  decorum  before  the  tribunals  of  juftice 
would  appear  incredible,  were  it  not  well  attefled  by  the  younger 
Pliny.  The  audience,  he  fays,  was  fuited  to  the  orators.  Mer- 
cenary wretches  were  hired  to  applaud  in  the  courts,  where  they 
were  treated  at  the  expence  of  the  advocate,  as  openly  as  if  they 
were  in  a banqueting-room,  Seouuntur  auditores  aEloribus  ftmilcs , 
conduEli  et  redempti  mancipes.  Conyenitur  in  media  bajilied , ubi  tam 
palam  fportulee  quam  in  triclinio  dantur.  Plin.  lib.  ii.  epift.  14. 
He  adds  in  the  fame  epiftle,  Largius  Licinius  firft  introduced 
this  cuftom,  merely  that  he  might  procure  an  audience.  Primus 
hunc  audiendi  morern  iuduy.it  Largius  Licinius , haElenus  tamen  ut 
auditores  corrogaref, 
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(b)  This  anecdote  is  alfo  related  by  Pliny,  in  the  following 
manner : Quintilian,  his  preceptor,  told  him  that  one  day,  when 
he  attended  Domitius  Afer  in  a caufe  before  the  centumviri , a 
hidden  and  outrageous  noife  was  heard  from  the  adjoining  court. 
Afer  made  a paufe  ; the  difturbance  ceafed,  and  he  refumed  the 
thread  of  his  difcourfe.  He  was  interrupted  a fecond  and  a 
third  time.  He  afked,  who  was  the  advocate  that  occafioned 
fo  much  uproar  ? Being  told,  that  Licinius  was  the  perfon, 
lie  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  court  in  thefe  words  : Centumvirs  ! 
all  true  eloquence  is  now  at  an  end.  Ex  SbnintUiano , praceptore 
mco,  audijje  memini  : narrabat  Me,  AJfeffabar  Domitium  Afrum , 
cum  apud  centumviros  dicer et  graviter  et  lente  ( hoc  enim  illi 
affiants  genus  erat ),  audiit  ex  proximo  immodicum  infolitumque  cla - 
morem  ; admiratus  rcticuit ; ubi  filentium  faffum  ejl , repetit  quod 
abruperat ; iter  uni  clamor , iterum  rcticuit ; et  pojl  fdentium , ccepit 
idem  tertio.  NoviJJime  quis  diceret  ? quajivit.  Refponfum  ejl 
Licinius.  ‘Turn  intermijfa  caufa , Centumviri , inquit , hoc  arti - 
ficium  pe riit.  Lib.  ii.  ep.  14.  Domitius  Afer  has  been  men- 
tioned, f.  xiii.  note  (d).  To  what  is  there  faid  of  him  may  be 
added  a fadt  related  by  Quintilian,  who  fays  that  Afer,  when 
old  and  fuperannuated,  ftill  continued  at  the  bar,  exhibiting  the 
decay  of  genius,  and  every  day  diminilhing  that  high  reputation, 
which  he  once  pofleffed.  Hence  men  faid  of  him,  he  had  rather 
decline  than  dejift  : Malle  cum  dejicere , quam  definere.  Quint,  lib. 
xii.  cap.  1 1. 

fc)  The  men,  who  applauded  for  hire,  went  from  court  to 
court  to  bellow  forth  their  venal  approbation.  Pliny  fays,  No 
longer  ago  than  yefterday,  two  of  my  nomenclators , both  about 
the  age  of  feventeen,  were  bribed  to  play  the  part  of  critics. 
Their  pay  was  about  three  denarii : that  at  prefent  is  the  price 
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of  eloquence.  Ex  judicio  in  judicium  pari  mercede  tranjitur.  Heri 
duo  nomenclatorcs  mei  (habent  fane  atatem  eorum , qui  nuper  togas 
fumpferunt ) ternis  dcnariis  ad  laudandum  trahebantur,  Tanti  con- 

fiat,  ut fits  difertus . Lib.  ii.  epift.  14. 

(d)  The  whole  account  of  the  trade  of  puffing  is  related,  in 
the  Dialogue,  on  the  authority  of  Pliny,  who  tells  us  that  thofe 
wretched  fycophants  had  two  nick-names;  one  in  Greek, 
2>o<pox A«s,  and  the  other  in  Latin,  Laudicjeni  ; the  former 
from  fiophos,  the  ufual  exclamation  of  applaufe,  as  in  Martial : 
§>uid  tam  grande  fiophos  clamat  tibi  turba  togata ; the  Latin  word 
importing  parafites , who  fold  their  praife  for  a fupper.  Inde 
jam  non  inurbane  tZotpox. Aas  vocantur  ; iifidem  nomen  Latinum 
impojitum  eft,  Laudicjeni.  Et  tamen  creficit  indies  fceditas  utrd - 
que  lingua  not  at  a.  Lib.  ift.  epift.  14. 

Se  Elion  1 o. 

(a)  Pliny  tells  us,  that  he  employed  much  of  his  time  in 
pleading  caufes  before  the  centumviri ; but  he  grew  afhamed  of 
the  bufmefs,  when  he  found  thofe  courts  attended  by  a fet  of  bold 
young  men,  and  not  by  lawyers  of  any  note  or  confequence.  But 
ftill  the  fervice  of  his  friends,  and  his  time  of  life,  induced  him 
to  continue  his  pra&ice  for  fome  while  longer,  left  he  fhould  feem, 
by  quitting  it  abruptly,  to  'fly  from  fatigue,  not  from  the  inde- 
corum of  the  place.  He  contrived,  however,  to  appear  but  fel- 
dom,  in  order  to  withdraw  himfelf  by  degrees.  Nos  tamen  adhuc 
et  utilitas  amicorum , et  ratio  cetatis,  moratur  ac  retinet.  Veremur 
cnim  ne  forte  non  has  indignitates  reUquijfe , fed  laborem  fugife  vi- 
de amur.  Sumus  tamen  folito  rariorcs,  quod  initium  eft  gradatim 
definendi.  Lib.  ii.  epift.  14. 
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Section  1 1 . 

(a)  The  pcrfon  here  diftinguilhed  from  the  reft  of  the  rhe- 
toricians, is  the  celebrated  Quintilian,  of  whofe  elegant  tafte  and 
fuperior  judgment  it  were  fupcrfluous  to  lay  a word.  Martial 
has  given  his  character  in  two  lines  : 

Quintiliane,  vagse  moderator  fumme  juventa?, 

Gloria  Roman se,  Quintiliane,  togae.  Lib.  ii.  epig.  po. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  he  was  a native  of  Calagtiris  (now 
Calahorra),  a city  in  Spain,  rendered  famous  by  the  martial  fpirit 
of  Sertorius,  who  there  flood  a fiege  againft  Pompey.  Voflius, 
however,  thinks  that  he  was  born  a Roman  ; and  Gedoyn  (the 
elegant  tranflator  mentioned  fedlion  6,  note  (a),  accedes  to  that 
opinion,  fince  Martial  does  not  claim  him  as  his  countryman.  The 
fame  writer  fays,  that  it  is  Hill  uncertain  when  Quintilian  was 
born,  and  when  he  died ; but,  after  a diligent  enquiry,  he  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  great  critic  was  born  towards  the  latter  end  of 
Tiberius;  and,  of  courfe,  whenDomitius  Afer  died  in  thereiga 
©f  Nero,  A.  U.  C.  812,  A.  D.  59,  that  he  was  then  two-and- 
twenty.  His  Inftitutions  of  an  Orator  were  written  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  Domitian,  when  Quintilian,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  was 
far  advanced  in  years.  The  time  of  his  death  is  no  where  men- 
tioned, but  it,  probably,  was  under  Nerva  or  Trajan.  It  mull 
not  be  diffembled,  that  this  admirable  author  was  not  exempt  from 
the  epidemic  vice  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  flattered 
Domitian,  and  that  ftrain  of  adulation  is  the  only  blemilh  in  his 
work.  The  love  of  literature  may  be  faid  to  have  been  his 
ruling  paffion  ; but,  in  his  eftimation,  learning  and  genius  are 
fubordinate  to  honour,  truth,  and  virtue. 
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Section  12. 

fa)  Maternus,  without  contradi&ing  Meflala  or  Secundus, 
gives  his  opinion,  viz.  that  the  decline  of  eloquence,  however 
other  caufes  might  confpire,  was  chiefly  occafioned  by  the  ruin  of 
a free  conftitution.  To  this  he  adds  another  obfervation,  which 
feems  to  be  founded  in  truth,  as  we  find  that,  fince  the  revival 
of  letters,  Spain  has  produced  one  Cervantes  ; France,  one 
Moliere  '}  England,  one  Shakespeare,  and  one  Milton. 

Setilon  1 3. 

(a)  Examples  of  fhort,  abrupt,  and  even  fublime  fpeeches 
out  of  the  mouth  of  Barbarians,  might,  if  the  occafion  required 
it,  be  produced  in  great  abundance.  Mr.  Locke  has  obferved, 
that  the  humours  of  a people  may  be  learned  from  their  ufiage  of 
words.  Seneca  has  faid  the  fame,  and,  in  epifile  cxiv.  has  ex- 
plained himfelf  on  the  fubjeft  with  acute  reafoning  and  beautiful 
illuftration.  The  whole  letter  merits  the  attention  of  the  judi- 
cious critic.  The  remainder  of  this,  and  the  whole  of  the  follow- 
ing fe£tion,  ferve  to  enforce  the  propofition  of  the  fpeaker,  viz. 
that  Roman  eloquence  died  with  public  liberty.  The  Supple- 
ment ends  here.  The  original  text  is  relumed  in  the  next  lec- 
tion, and  proceeds  unbroken  to  the  end  of  the  Dialogue. 

SeElion  XXXVI. 

(a)  When  great  and  powerful  eloquence  is  compared  to  a 
flame,  that  muft  be  fupported  by  frelh  materials,  it  is  evident  that 
the  fentence  is  a continuation,  not  the  opening  of  a new  argu- 
ment. It  has  been  obferved,  and  it  will  not  be  improper  to  re- 
peat, that,  the  two  former  fpeakers  (Meflala  and  Secundus)  hav- 
ing flated,  according  to  their  way  of  thinking,  the  caufes  of  cor- 
rupt eloquence,  Maternus,  as  was  promifed  in  the  outfet  of  the 
2 Dialogue, 
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Dialogue,  now  proceeds  to  give  another  reafon,  and,  perhaps,  the 
ftrongeft  of  all ; namely,  the  alteration  of  the  government  from 
the  old  republican  form  to  the  abfolute  fway  of  a fingle  ruler. 

(b ) The  colonies,  the  provinces,  and  the  nations  that  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  Roman  arms,  had  their  patrons  in  the  capital,  whom 
they  courted  with  afliduity.  It  was  this  mark  of  diftin&ion  that 
raifed  the  ambitious  citizen  to  the  firft  honours  in  the  Rate. 
To  have  a number  of  clients  as  well  at  home,  as  in  the  moft  im- 
portant colonies,  was  the  unremitting  defire,  the  ftudy,  and  con- 
ftant  labour  of  all,  who  aimed  at  pre-eminence  ; infomuch  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  old  republic,  the  men,  who  wifhed  to  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  patrons,  impoverilhed,  and  often  ruined  their  fami- 
lies, by  their  profufion  and  magnificence.  They  paid  court  to 
the  common  people,  to  the  provinces,  and  ftates  in  alliance  with 
Rome ; and,  in  their  turn,  they  received  the  homage  of  their 
clients.  See  Annals , b.  iii.  f.  55. 

(c)  We  read  in  Quintilian,  that  oral  teftimony,  and  depofi- 
tions  figned  by  the  witnefles,  were  both  in  ufe  in  his  time.  Writ- 
ten evidence,  he  obferves,  was  eafily  combated  ; becaufe  the  wit- 
nefs,  who  chofe  to  fpeak  in  the  prefence  of  a few,  who  figned 
his  atteftation,  might  be  guilty  of  a violation  of  truth  with  greater 
confidence ; and  befides,  not  being  cited  to  fpeak,  his  being  a 
volunteer  in  the  caufe  was  a circumftance  againft  him,  fince  it 
Ihewed  that  he  a&ed  with  ill-will  to  the  oppofite  party.  With 
regard  to  the  witnefs  who  gives  his  teftimony  in  open  court,  the 
advocate  has  more  upon  his  hands  : he  muft  prefs  him  with 
queftions,  and  in  a let  fpeech  obferve  upon  his  evidence.  He 
muft  alfo  fupport  his  own  witnefles,  and,  therefore,  muft  draw 
up  twro  lines  of  battle.  Maximus  patronis  circa  tcjlimonia  fudor 
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3/?.  dicuntur  aut  per  tabulas , <7^/  a prafentibus.  Simplicior  con- 
tra tabulas  pugtia.  Nam  ct  minus  obfitiffe  videtur  pudor  inter 
paucos  fgnatores , ct  pro  diffidentia  premitur  abfenlia.  Tacit  a prec- 
terea  quadam  fgnifeatione  refragatur  bis  omnibus , quod  nemo  per 
tabulas  dat  tejlimonium , tiifi  Jud  voluutate ; ipfo  non  cjje  ami- 
cum  ei  fe,  contra  quern  dicityfatetur.  Cum  prafentibus  verb  ingens 
dimicatio  ef  : ideoque  velut  duplici  contra  eosy  proque  bis , acie  cou- 
Jligitur , aclionum  et  interrogationum.  Quint,  lib.  v.  cap.  7. 

Section  XXXVII. 

(0^  For  an  account  of  Mucianus,  fee  feflion  vii.  note  ( cj  ; 
alfo  the  t Hi/lory , b.  ii.  f.  5.  Suetonius  relates  that  Vefpafian, 
having  undertaken  to  reftore  three  thoufand  brazen  plates,  which 
had  perilhed  in  the  conflagration  of  the  capitol  (fee  the  Hiji.  of 
Tacitus , b.  iii.  f.  71),  ordered  a diligent  fearch  to  be  made  for 
copies,  and  thereby  furnifhed  the  government  with  a coliedion 
of  curious  and  ancient  records,  containing  the  decrees  of  the 
fenate,  ads  of  the  commons,  and  treaties  of  alliance,  almofl: 
from  the  building  of  the  city.  Suetonius,  Life  of  Vefpafian , f.  8. 
This,  with  the  addition  of  fpeeches  and  letters  compoled  by 
men  of  eminence,  was,  moft  probably,  the  coliedion  publifhed 
by  Mucianus.  We  may  be  fure  that  it  contained  a fund  of  in- 
formation, and  curious  materials  for  hiftory ; but  the  whole  is 
unfortunately  loft. 

(b)  The  perfon  intended  in  this  place  muft  not  be  con- 
founded with  Lucius  Craflus,  the  orator  celebrated  by  Cicero  in 
the  Dialogue  De  Oratore.  What  is  here  faid,  relates  to 
Marcus  Craflus,  who  was  joined  in  the  triumvirate  with  Pompey 
and  Caefar  j a man  famous  for  his  riches,  his  avarice,  and  his 
misfortunes.  While  Caefar  was  engaged  in  Gaul,  and  Pompey 
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in  Spain,  Grail  us  invaded  Afia,  where,  in  a battle  with  the  Par- 
thians,  his  whole  army  was  cut  to  pieces.  He  himfelf  was  in 
danger  of  being  taken  prifoner,  but  he  fell  by  the  fword  of  the 
enemy.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  carried  to  Orodes,  the  Par- 
thian king,  who  ordered  liquid  gold  to  be  infufed  into  his 
mouth,  that  he,  who  thirfted  for  gold,  might  be  glutted  with  it 
after  his  death.  Caput  e/us  recifum  ad  regem  reportatum , ludi- 
brio  fuit , Jicque  indigno.  Aurum  enhn  liquidum  in  riclum  oris 
infufum  ejl , nt  cujus  animus  aiferat  auri  cupiditate , ejus  etiam  mor~ 
tuum  et  exangue  corpus  auro  uteretur.  FI  or  us,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1 1. 
Cicero  fays,  that  with  flender  talents,  and  a fmall  ftock  of  learn- 
ing, he  was  able  for  fonre  years,  by  his  affiduity  and  inter-eft,  to 
maintain  his  rank  in  the  lift  of  eminent  orators.  Mediocriter  d 
doclrind  infruclus , anguftius  etiam  a Jiaturd , labore  et  indufrid , 
ct  quod  adbibebat  ad  obtinendas  caufas  curam  etiam , et  gratiam , 
in  principibus  patronis  aliquot  annos  fuit.  In  hujus  oratione  fermo 

Latinus  crat , verba  non  abject  a,  res  compofitce  diligentcr ; nullus 
jlos  tamen , neque  lumen  ullum  : animi  magna , vocis  parva  con- 
tentio  ; omnia  fere  ut  fimiliter , atque  uno  modo  dicerentur.  Cicero, 
Dc  Claris  Oratoribus , f.  233. 

(c)  Lentulus  fucceeded  more  by  his  a&ion  than  by  real  abi- 
lity. With  a quick  and  animated  countenance,  he  was  not  a 
man  of  penetration  ; though  fluent  in  fpeech,  he  had  no  com- 
mand of  words.  His  voice  was  fweet  and  melodious ; his  addon 
graceful ; and  with  thofe  advantages  he  was  able  to  conceal  all 
other  defeds.  Cncius  autem  Lentulus  multo  majorcm  opinionem  di~ 
cendi  aclione  facicbat , quam  quanta  in  eo  facultas  crat ; qui  cum  cjfct 
nec  peracutus  ( quamquam  ct  ex  facie  et  ex  vultu  videbatur ) ?iec  abun- 
dans  verbis , etfi  fallebat  in  eo  ipfo  ; fed  voce fuavi  ct  caitord  cal  that  in 
xgcndo^  ut  ea,  quce  deerant , non  dejiderarentur.  Cicero,  De  Claris 
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Orator ibus,  f.  254.  Metellus,  Lucullus,  and  Curio  arc  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  the  fame  work.  Curio  was  a fenator  of 
great  fpirit  and  popularity.  He  exerted  himfelf  with  zeal  and 
ardour  for  the  legal  conftitution  and  the  liberties  of  his  country 
againfl:  the  ambition  of  Julius  Csefar,  but  afterwards  fold  himfelf 
to  that  artful  politician,  and  favoured  his  defigns.  The  calami- 
ties that  followed  are  by  the  belt  hiftorians  laid  to  his  charge, 
Xucan  fays  of  him, 

Audax  venali  comitatur  Curio  lingua  ; 

Vox  quondam  populi,  libertatemque  tueri 

Aufus,  et  armatos  plebi  mifcere  potcntes.  Lib.  i.  rer.  269. 

And  again, 

Momentumque  fuit  mutatus  Curio  rerum, 

Gallorum  captus  fpoliis,  et  Caefaris  auro. 

Pharsalia,  lib.  iv.  ver.  819. 

(d)  Demofthenes,  when  not  more  than  feven  years  old,  loft 
his  father,  and  was  left  under  the  care  of  three  guardians,  who 
thought  an  orphan  lawful  prey,  and  did  not  fcruple  to  embezzle 
his  effedts.  In  the  mean  time  Demofthenes  purfued  a plan  of 
education,  without  the  aid  or  advice  of  his  tutors.  He  became 
the  fcholar  of  Ifocrates,  and  he  was  the  hearer  of  Plato.  Under 
thofe  mafters  his  progrefs  was  fuch,  that  at  the  age  of  feventeen 
he  was  able  to  condudt  a fuit  againfl;  his  guardians.  The  young 
orator  fucceeded  fo  well  in  that  prelude  to  his  future  fame,  that 
the  plunderers  of  the  orphan’s  portion  were  condemned  to  re-, 
fund  a large  fum.  It  is  faid  that  Demofthenes,  afterwards,  re-, 
leafed  the  whole  or  the  greateft  part. 
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Section  XXXVIII. 

(a)  The  rule  for  allowing  a limited  fpace  of  time  for  the 
hearing  of  caufes,  the  extent  of  which  could  not  be  known, 
began,  as  Pliny  the  younger  informs  us,  under  the  emperors, 
and  was  fully  eftablifhed  for  the  reafons  which  he  gives.  The 
cuftom,  he  fays,  of  allowing  two  water-glafles  (i.  c . two  hour- 
glcijfes ) or  only  one,  and  fometimes  half  a one,  prevailed,  be- 
caufe  the  advocates  grew  tired  before  the  bufinefs  was  explained, 
and  the  judges  were  ready  to  decide  before  they  underftood  the 
queftion.  Pliny,  with  fome  indignation,  afks,  Are  we  wifer  than 
our  anceftors  ? Are  the  laws  more  juft  at  prefent  ? Our  anceftors 
allowed  many  hours,  many  days,  and  many  adjournments  in 
every  caufe ; and  for  my  part,  as  often  as  I fit  in  judgment,  I 
allow  as  much  time  as  the  advocate  requires  ; for,  would  it  not 
be  raftmefs  to  guefs  what  fpace  of  time  is  neceflary  in  a caufe 
which  has  not  been  opened  ? But  fome  unneceflary  things  may 
be  faid  ; and  is  it  not  better,  that  what  is  unneceflary  fhould  be 
fpoken,  than  that  what  is  neceflary  fhould  be  omitted  ? And  who- 
can  tell  what  is  neceflary,  till  he  has  heard  ? Patience  in  a judge 
ought  to  be  confldered  as  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  his  duty, 
as  it  certainly  is  of  juftice.  See  Plin.  b.  vi.  ep.  2.  In  England, 
there  is  no  danger  of  arbitrary  rules,  to  gratify  the  impatience  of 
the  court,  or  to  ftifle  juftice.  The  province  of  juries,  fince  the 
late  declaratory  a£t  in  the  cafe  of  libels,  is  now  better  under- 
ftood  ; and  every  judge  is  taught,  that  a caufe  is  tried  before  him , 
not  BY  him.  It  is  his  to  expound  the  law,  and  wait,  with  tem- 
per, for  the  verdidt  of  thofe,  whom  the  conftitution  has  en- 
trufted. 


(b)  Pompey’s  third  conlulfhip  was  A.  U,  C.  702  ; before 
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Chrift,  52.  He  was  at  firft  foie  conful,  and  in  fix  or  fevea 
months  Metellus  Scipio  became  his  colleague. 

(c)  The  centumviri,  as  mentioned  f.  vii.  note  (c)y  were  a 
body  of  men  compofed  of  three  out  of  every  tribe,  for  the  de- 
cifion  of  fuch  matters  as  the  prsetors  referred  to  their  judgment. 
The  nature  of  the  feveral  caufes,  that  came  before  that  judicature, 
may  be  feen  in  the  firft  book  De  Oratore. 

(d)  The  queftion  in  this  caufe  before  the  centumviri  was, 
whether  Clufinius  Figulus,  the  fon  of  Urbinia,  fled  from  his  poft 
in  battle,  and,  being  taken  prifoner,  remained  in  captivity  dur- 
ing a length  of  time,  till  he  made  his  efcape  into  Italy ; or,  as 
was  contended  by  Afinius  Pollio,  whether  the  defendant  did  not 
ferve  under  two  mafters,  who  pradifed  phyfic,  and,  being  dis- 
charged by  them,  voluntarily  fell  himfelf  as  a flave  ? See  Quin- 
tilian, lib.  vii.  cap.  2. 

SeSlion  XXXIX. 

(a)  The  advocates,  at  that  time,  wore  a tight  cloak,  or  man- 
tle, like  that  which  the  Romans  ufed  on  a journey.  Cicero,  in 
his  oration  for  Milo,  argues  that  he,  who  wore  that  inconvenient 
drefs,  was  not  likely  to  have  formed  a defign  againft  the  life  of 
any  man.  Apparet  uter  ejj'et  inftdiator  ; liter  nihil  cogitarct  mail  : 
cum  alter  veheretur  in  rheda , penulatus,  una  fedcrct  uxor.  Spuid 
horum  non  impeditijfimum  P Vejlitus  P an  vehiculum  P an  comes  P 
A travelling  cloak  could  give  neither  grace  nor  dignity  to  an 
orator  at  the  bar.  The  bufinefs  was  tranfaded  in  a kind  of  chat 
with  the  judges  : what  room  for  eloquence,  and  that  command- 
ing addon,  which  fprings  from  the  emotions  of  the  foul,  and 
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inflames  every  bread  with  kindred  paftions  ? The  cold  inanimate 
orator  is  defcribed,  by  Quintilian,  fpeaking  with  his  hand  under 
his  robe  ; vicinum  intra  pallium  contincns . 

Section  XL. 

(a)  Maternus  is  now  drawing  to  a conclufion,  and,  there- 
fore, calls  to  mind  the  proportion  with  which  he  fet  out  ; 
viz.  that  the  flame  of  oratory  is  kept  alive  by  frefh  materials,  and 
always  blazes  forth  in  times  of  danger  and  public  commotion. 
The  unimpaffioned  ftyle,  which  fuited  the  arcopagus  of  Athens, 
or  the  courts  at  Rome,  where  the  advocate  fpoke  by  an  hour- 
glafs,  does  not  deferve  the  name  of  genuine  eloquence.  The 
orations  of  Cicero  for  Marcellus,  Ligarius,  and  king  Dejotarus, 
were  fpoken  before  CaTar,  when  he  was  mafter  of  the  Roman 
world.  In  thofe  fpeeches,  what  have  we  to  admire,  except  de- 
licacy of  fentiment,  and  elegance  of  didiion  ? How  different 
from  the  torrent , tempejl , and  whirlwind  of  pajjion , that  roufed, 
inflamed,  and  commanded  the  fenate,  and  the  people,  againft 
Catiline  and  Marc  Antony  ! 

(b)  For  the  account  of  Cicero’s  death  by  Velleius  Paterculus, 
fee  f.  xvii.  note  fej.  Juvenal  afcribes  the  murder  of  the  great 
Roman  orator  to  the  fecond  Philippic  againft  Antony. 

. Ridenda  poemata  malo, 

Quam  tc  confpicuse  divina  Philippica  famse, 

Volveris  a prima  quse  proxima.  Sat.  x.  ver.  124. 

I rather  would  be  Msevius,  thrafh  for  rhymes 
Like  his  ; the  fcorn  and  fcandal  of  the  times. 

Than  the  Philippic,  fatally  divine, 

Which  is  infcrib’d  the  fecond,  ihould  be  mine. 

Dryden’s  Juvenal. 

What 
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What  Cicero  fays  of  Antonias,  the  celebrated  orator,  may  be 
applied  to  himfelf : That  head,  which  defended  the  common- 
wealth, was  £hewn  from  that  very  roRrum,  where  the  heads  of  fo 
many  Roman  citizens  had  been  faved  by  his  eloquence.  In  bis 
1pfis  rojlris , in  quibus  ille  rempublicam  confiantijfune  conful  defen- 
der at,  pofitum  caput  illud ’ flit,  a quo  eratit  multorum  civium  capita 
fervata.  Cicero  De  Oratore , lib.  iii.  f.  10. 

Section  XL II. 

fa)  The  urbanity  with  which  the  Dialogue  is  conducted, 
and  the  perfect  harmony  with  which  the  fpeakers  take  leave 
of  each  other,  cannot  but  leave  a pleafing  impreflion  on  the 
mind  of  every  reader  of  tafte.  It  has  fome  refemblance  to  the 
conclufion  of  Cicero’s  Dialogue  De  Natura  Deorum.  In 
both  trails,  we  have  a fpecimen  of  the  politenefs  with  which 
the  ancients  managed  a conversation  on  the  moR  intereRing  fub- 
je&s,  and  by  the  graces  of  Ryle  brought  the  way  of  inRru&ing 
by 'dialogue  into  fafhion.  A modern  writer,  whofe  poetical 
genius  cannot  be  too  much  admired,  choofes  to  call  it  a frippery 
way  of  writing.  He  advifes  his  countrymen  to  abandon  it  alto- 
gether ; and  this  for  a notable  reafon : becaufe  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hurd  (now  Bifhop  of  Worcefter)  has  fhewn  the  true  ufe  of  it. 
That  the  dialogues  of  that  amiable  writer  have  an  intrinfic  value, 
cannot  be  denied  : they  contain  a fund  of  reflection  ; they  allure 
by  the  elegance  of  the  Ryle,  and  they  bring  us  into  company 
with  men,  whom  we  wifli  to  hear,  to  know,  and  to  admire. 
While  we  have  fuch  converfation-pieces,  not  to  mention  others 
of  the  fame  Ramp,  both  ancient  and  modern,  the  public  taRe,  it 
may  be  prefumed,  will  not  eafily  be  tutored  to  rejedt  a mode  of 
compofition,  in  which  the  pleafing  and  the  ufeful  are  fo  happily 
blended.  The  prefent  Dialogue,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  proved, 

beyond 
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beyond  a controverfy,  to  be  the  work  of  Tacitus  ; but  it  is  alfo 
true,  that  it  cannot,  with  equal  probability,  be  afcribed  to  any 
other  writer.  It  has  been  retained  in  almoft  every  edition  of 
Tacitus ; and,  for  that  reafon,  claims  a place  in  a tranflation, 
which  profeffes  to  give  all  the  works  of  fo  fine  a writer. 


CONCLUSION. 

THE  Author  of  thefe  volumes  has  now  gone  through  the 
difficult  talk  of  tranflating  Tacitus,  with  the  fuperadded  labour 
of  fupplements  to  give  continuity  to  the  narrative,  and  notes  to 
illuftrate  fuch  paffiages  as  feemed  to  want  explanation ; but  he 
cannot  lay  down  his  pen,  without  taking  the  liberty  of  addrefl- 
ing a few  words  to  the  reader.  As  what  he  has  to  offer,  relates 
chiefly  to  himfelf,  it  fhall  be  very  fhort.  He  has  dedicated 
many  years  of  his  life  to  this  undertaking ; and  though,  during 
the  whole  time,  he  had  the  pleafure  and  the  honour  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  many  gentlemen  of  tafte  and  learning,  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  appealing  to  their  opinion,  or  guiding  himfelf  by 
their  advice.  Amidfl:  the  hurry  of  life,  and  the  various  purfuits, 
in  which  all  are  engaged,  how  could  he  hope,  that  any  one 
would  be  at  leifure  to  attend  to  the  doubts,  the  difficulties,  and 
minute  niceties  which  muft  inevitably  occur  in  a writer  of  fo 
peculiar  a genius  as  Tacitus  ? He  was  unwilling  to  be  a trouble- 
fome  vilitor,  and,  by  coniequence,  has  been  obliged,  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  work,  to  truft  to  his  own  judgment,  fuch  as  it  is. 
He  fpared  no  pains  to  do  all  the  juftice  in  his  power  to  one  of 
the  greateft  writers  of  antiquity  ; but  whether  he  has  toiled  with 
fruitlefs  induftry,  or  has  in  any  degree  fucceeded,  muft  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  others. 


He 
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He  is  now  at  the  end  of  his  labours,  and  ready,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Montefquieu,  to  cry  out  with  the  voyager  in  Virgil, 
Italian  ! Italian  ! But  whether  he  is  to  land  on  a peaceful  ffiore  ; 
whether  the  men,  who  delight  in  a wreck,  are  to  rufh  upon  him 
with  hoftile  pens,  which  in  their  hands  are  pitchforks ; whether 
his  cargo  is  to  be  condemned,  arid  he  himfelf  to  be  wounded* 
maimed,  and  lacerated,  a little  time  will  difcover.  Such  critics 
will  adt  as  their  nature  prompts  them.  Should  they  cry  havoc , 
and  let  Jlip  the  dogs  of  war , it  may  be  laid, 

Quod  genus  hoc  hominum,  qureve  hunc  tarn  barbara  morem 
Permittit  Patria?  Hofpitio  prohibemur  areme  y 
Bella  cient,  primaque  vetant  confiftere  terra. 

This,  they  may  fay,  is  anticipating  complaint  j but,  in  the  worlt 
that  can  happen,  it  is  the  only  complaint  this  writer  will  ever 
make,  and  the  only  anfwer  they  will  ever  receive  from  his  pen. 

It  is  from  a very  different  quarter  that  the  tranflator  of  Tacitus 
waits  for  folid  criticifm.  The  men,  as  Pliny  obferves,  who  read 
with  malignity,  are  not  the  only  judges.  Neque  enin  foli  judicant , 
qui  naligne  legunt.  The  fcholar  will  fee  defedts,  but  he  will 
pronounce  with  temper:  he  will  know  the  difficulty,  and,  in 
fome  cafes,  perhaps  the  impoffibility,  of  giving  in  our  language 
the  fentiments  of  Tacitus  with  the  precifion  and  energy  of  the 
original ; and,  upon  the  whole,  he  will  acknowledge  that  an 
attempt  to  make  a confiderable  addition  to  Engliffi  literature, 
carries  with  it  a plea  of  fome  merit.  While  the  French  could 
boaft  of  having  many  valuable  tranflations  of  Tacitus,  and  their 
mod  eminent  authors  were  ftill  exerting  themfelves,  with  emu- 
lation, to  improve  upon  their  predeceffors,  the  prefent  writer  faw, 

with 
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with  regret,  that  this  country  had  not  fo  much  as  one  tranflation, 
which  could  be  read,  without  difguft,  by  any  perfon  acquainted 
with  the  idiom  and  ftru£ture  of  our  language.  To  fupply  the 
deficiency  has  been  the  ambition  of  the  tranflator.  He  perfe- 
vered  with  ardour;  but,  his  work  being  finilhed,  ardour  fub- 
fides,  and  doubt  and  anxiety  take  their  turn.  Whatever  the  event 
may  be,  the  confcious  pleafure  of  having  employed  his  time  in  a 
fair  endeavour  will  remain  with  him.  For  the  reft,  he  fubmits 
his  labours  to  the  public ; and,  at  that  tribunal,  neither  fluftied 
with  hope,  nor  deprefled  by  fear,  he  is  prepared,  with  due  ac- 
quiefcence,  to  receive  a decifion,  which,  from  his  own  experi- 
ence on  former  occafions,  he  has  reafon  to  perfuade  himfelf  will 
be  founded  in  truth  and  candour. 


END  OF  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 
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